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REVIEW   ON  THE  SCRIPTURE   DOCTRINE  OF 
THE  SECOND   ADVENT. 


Tfce  Second  Advent;  or,  the  Glorious  Epiphany  of  our  Lord 
JesuB  Christ.  Being  an  attempt  to  elucidate,  in  Chrono- 
logical Order,  the  Prophecies  both  of  the  Old  and  J^ew 
Testament  which  relate  to  that  Event.  By  the  Rev.  John 
Fry,  B.A.  Rector  of  Desford,  in  Leicestershire.  Lon- 
don, 2  vols,  Svo,  1822. 

[The  conductors  of  the  Biblical  Repertory  and  Theologi- 
cal Review  do  not  desire  to  make  the  work  the  vehicle  ex- 
clasively  of  their  own  opinions,  but  are  desirous  of  extending 
to  their  correspondents  the  liberty  of  advocating  their  own 
sentiments^  reserving  to  themselves  the  right  of  deciding 
how  far  the  opinions  advanced  can,  with  propriety,  through 
their  instrumentality,  be  presented  to  the  public.  They  are, 
therefore,  not  to  be  considered  as  adopting  the  views  pre- 
sented by  the  author  of  the  article  on  the  Second  Advent. 
As  the  subject,  however,  is  one  of  interest,  and  has  long ' 
been  a  matter  of  public  discussion  in  England,  it  is  pro- 
bable our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  an  exhibition  of  the 
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different  views  there  entertained  respecting  it.  The  extrava- 
gancies and  eccentricities  of  Inany  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  "  prophetic  school"  have  thrown  a  discredit  on  the 
subject,  which  belongs  properly  to  the  individuals,  and  iot 
to  the  investigations  in  which  they  are  engaged.] 

^*  There  is  scarce  a  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament  con- 
cerning Christ,  which  doth  not  in  something  or  other  relate 
to  his  second  coming."     This  striking  sentence  is  from  the 
pen  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  one  of  the  very  best  writers  on  the 
prophecies;  whose  repute  as  an  expositor  would  at  this  day 
have  been  greater,  had  his  fame  as  a  philosopher  been  less ; 
few  men  having  ever  lived  so  well  qualified  to  act  at  once 
as  the  hierophants  of  nature  and  of  revelation.     Let  the 
truth  of  the  remark  be  conceded,  and  it  furnishes  us  with 
the  real  clue — allowing  of  course  for  the  inveterate  moral 
pravity  of  the  human  heart — to  the  Jews'  rejection  of  the 
Saviour. .    JTiey  confounded  the  predictions  of  his  first  com* 
ing  with  those  of  the  second.    Of  the  second  advent  it  was 
foretold  that  the  Lord  should  come  in  state,  in  power,  and 
great  glory;  that  is,  in  a  manner  more  accordant  with  the 
general  expectation  concerning  him;  that  the  end  of  hit 
coming  was  to  establish  a  glorious  kingdom  on  earth ;  that 
he  should  come  with  ten  thousand  of  his  saints;  that  the 
clouds  of  heaven  and  attendant  hosts  of  angels  should  sig- 
nalize his  bright  epiphany;  that  he  should  appear  conspicu- 
ous in  regal  dignity,  being  *'  made  higher  than  the  kings  of 
the  earth ;"  that  his  people  should  share  in  the  glory  of  this 
his  manifestation ;  that  the  kingdom  and  the  greatness  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven  should  be  given  to  them : 
while  on  the  other  hand,  all  opposing  powers  of  whatever 
name,  *'  being  adversary  and  evil  occurrent,"  should  be  ut- 
terly and  triumphantly  put  down.     It  is  not  surprising  there- 
fore, that  with  those  splendid  visions  floating  before  their 
eyes ;  with  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  an  august  terrestrial 
kingdom  held  out  to  their  hopes,  they  should  have  felt  in  all 
its  force  the  contrast  between  the  lofty  style  of  their  pro- 
phets and  the  lowly  guise  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  '<  whose 
father  and  mother  they  knew :"  we  Can  see  with  what  disaa-» 
trous  facility  they  might  have  stumbled  at  this  stumbling 
stone,  at  which  they  did  stumble ;  and  how  natural  that  thej 
should  have  been  fatally  scandalized  at  the  claimr  and  as- 
sumptions of  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.     By  the  pow^nr 
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of  a  judicial  infatuation,  a  kind  of  sealing  up  of  tlie  spiritual 
senses,  they  had  entirely  overlooked,  or  perverted  by  the 
most  outrageous  glosses,  that  whole  class  of  predictions 
which  spake  of  the  necessary  antecedent  **  sufferings"  of 
the  Messiah,  and  fixed  their  eye  entirely  on  "  the  glory  that 
should  follow."  They  were  transported  with  the  view  of 
their  expected  Shiloh,  as  a  mighty  conqueror  'Mifting  up  the 
head ;"  but  they  could  not  see  him  "  stooping  to  drink  of  the 
brook  by  the  way,"  in  the  deep  abasement  of  his  lowly  life 
and  bis  ignominious  passion.  Their  gross  and  carnal  minds 
could  have  been  easily  intoxicated  by  such  a  representation 
of  bis  glory  as  that  given  by  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  when 
he  saw  heaven  opened,  and  the  incarnate  Word  borne  upon 
«  white  horse,  the  emblem  of  victory,  his  head  crowned  with 
many  crowns,  his  vesture  dipped  in  blood,  and  his  retinue 
composed  of  the  white-robed  armies  of  heaven  following 
him  in  shining  myriads,  as  he  moved  onward  to  the  over- 
throw of  his  enemies,  and  to  the  assumf>tion  of  his 
promised  oecumenical  empire ;  while  at  the  same  time,  when 
they  actually  saw  the  Son  of  David  entering  Jerusalem  in 
humble  style,  and  approaching  his  temple  amidst  the  hosan- 
nas  of  the  multitude,  they  had  no  eyes  to  perceive  in  this 
scene  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophet's  words :  "  Tell  ye  the 
daughter  of  Zion,  behold  thy  king  cometh  unto  thee  meek, 
and  sitting  upon  an  ass,  and  a  colt,  the  foal  of  an  ass." 

If  such  then  was  the  radical  and  ruinous  error  of  the 
Jews;  if  from  this  cause,  when  the  Saviour  of  men  came  to 
his  own,  his  own  received  him  not,  but  hid  as  it  were  their 
£ice8  from  him;  it  may  be  questioned  whether  our  danger  at 
the  present  day  is  not  directly  the  reverse  of  this,  viz.  that  of 
applying  what  is  said  of  his  first  coming  to  his  second,  or 
in  supposing  that  the  prophecies  which  foretel  the  latter, 
are  fulfilled  in  a  spiritual  coming  of  the  power  of  his  reli- 
gion, and  the  more  general  extension  of  his  kingdom  on 
earth.  That  the  expression  "  the  coming  of  Christ,"  may 
in  one  or  two  instances  have  this  import,  is  probable;  but 
that  in  its  primary  and  predominant  sense  it  implies  a  real, 
personal,  visible  and  glorious  appearance  of  the  Son  of 
God,  called  in  the  Scriptures  his  ^*  revelation  from  heaven," 
hai  been  all  along  the  faith  of  the  church,  and  we  see  not 
how  it  can  admit  of  doubt,  as  long  as  the  following  passages 
form  a  part  of  holy  writ :  "  Ye  men  of  Israel,  why  stand  ye 
jaung  up  into  heaven  1    This  same  Jesus  which  is  taken 
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from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye 
have  seen  him  go  into  heavenJ^  "  Behold  be  cometh  with 
clouds,  and  every  eye  shaU  see  him,  and  they  also  which 
pierced  him."  With  such  plain  declarations  as  these  before 
us,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  interpretation  of  this  phrase, 
the  Second  Coming,  given  by  bishop  Hind  in  his  Lectures 
on  Prophecy,  is  to  be  received  with  especial  caution.  "It 
may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  second  advent  of  the 
Messiah  is  not,  like  the  first,  confined  to  one  single 
and  precise  period,  but  is  gradual  and  successive.  This 
distinction  is  founded  in  the  reason  of  the  thing.  He  could 
only  come,  in jper^on,  at  one  limited  time.  (Why?)  He 
comes  in  his  power  and  providence,  through  all  ages  of  the 
church.  His  first  coming  was  then  over  when  he  expired 
on  the  cross.  His  second  commenced  with  his  resurrection, 
and  will  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world.  So  that  this  last 
coming  of  Jesus  is  to  be  understood  of  his  spirit  and  king- 
dom; which  is  not  one  act  of  sovereignty  exerted  at  once, 
but  a  state  or  constitution  of  government  subsisting  through 
a  long  tract  of  time,  unfolding  itself  by  just  degrees,  and 
coming  as  oft  as  the  conductor  of  it  thinks  fit  to  interpose 
by  any  signal  acts  of  his  administration.''  {Lect.  on  Proph. 
p.  102.)  In  opposition  to  this  spiritualizing  \iew  of  the 
subject,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  bishop  Horsley's  mas- 
terly sermons  on  our  Lord's  prediction  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  would  bes  his  attention  to  the  following 
remarks  of  Mr  Fry,  the  title  of  whose  work  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  on  the  prophecy  of  Enoch,  mentioned 
by  Jude :  "  Behold  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of 
his  saints,  to  execute  judgment  upon  all,  and  to  convince 
all,"  &c. 

^^  This  unquestionably  has  no  relation  to  the  first  advent.  That 
was  an  errand  of  mercy,  and  not  of  judgment.  The  preserver  of 
the  prophecy  is  our  expounder,  that  the  particular  objects  of  thia 
judgment  were  ^  the  mockery  in  the  last  time*'  The  reader  is 
requested  carefully  to  bear  in  mind  the  contents  and  circumstances 
of  this  very  ancient  prophecy,  since  we  shall  often  have  occasion, 
as  we  proceed,  to  refer  to  it.  It  clearly  ascertains  that  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  the  church  possessed  a  prediction  that  the  Lord 
would  come  with  his  holp  ones,  to  execute  judgment  upon  an  apos* 
tate  race  of  men  that  should  be  on  the  earth  in  the  last  days.  It  is 
certain,  from  the  same  exposition,  that  the  sending  of  the  flood 
upon  the  world  of  the  ungodly  in  the  days  of  Noah,  fulfilled  not  this 
prediction.     Taught  by  this,  we  should  be  very  careful  in  our  con- 
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sideration  of  sabsequent  scriptures,  how  we  apply  to  any  remark- 
able visitation  of  Providence,  the  awful  and  tremendous  prognosti- 
cation, ^  The  Lord  coroeth.'  Not  the  destruction  of  a  world,  with 
whatever  agencies  of  angelic  powers  eflfected,  had  fulfiUed  Enoch's 
prediction  of  the  Lord's  coming,  with  his  holy  myriads,  to  execute 
judgment." 

As  the  fact  of  a  second  advent  of  some  kind  is  universally 
admitted,  the  nature  and  the  time  of  this  advent  are  the 
only  points  susceptible  of  controversy.  Presuming  that  the 
foregoing  remarks  and  quotations  sufficiently  establish  the 
doctrine  of  a  personal  and  visible  coming  of  the  Son  pf  God 
at  some  period  of  future  time,  it  becomes  a  point  of  ineffa- 
ble interest  to  ascertain  what  light  the  scriptures  afford  us 
towards  giving  the  era  of  this  stupendous  event.  We  are 
far  from  deeming  such  inquiries  either  presumptuous  or  pro- 
fitless. On  the  contrary,  we  ask  no  higher  or  plainer  war- 
rant for  the  most  prying  researches  into  the*'Uimes  and  sea- 
sons^' of  the  great  occurrences  of  prophecy,  than  the 
example  of  the  prophets  themselves.  They  *' searched  dili- 
gently what,  or  what  manner  of  time*,  the  spirit  which 
was  in  tbem  did  signify  when  it  testified  before  hand  the 
sufierings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should  follow."  The 
apostle  in  these  words  doubtless  had  present  to  his  thoughts 
the  case  of  Daniel,  ch.  xii.  who  discovered  such  an  intense 
anxiety  to  know  the  time  when  the  prophetical  "wonders'* 
declared  to  him  should  be  accomplished.  "And  I  heard, 
but  I  understood  not ;  then  said  I,  O  my  Lord,  what  shall  be 
the  end  of  these  things  9"  Now  we  see  not  why  this  spirit 
of  scrutiny  is  not  as  lawful  in  the  readers  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume as  in  its  writers.  We  are  aware  that  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  regarded  as  a  species  of  impiety  to  attempt  to 
determine  the  mysterious  era  of  the  second  advent,  or  of  the 
end  of  the  world.  The  rebuke  given  by  Christ  to  his  disci- 
ples after  his  resurrection  is  supposed  to  amount  to  a  solemn 


•  A  recurrence  to  the  original  of  this  passage,  (1  Pet.  I  11.)  will  show  that 
hs  tnie  import,  as  gathered  from  the  English  translation,  is  liable  to  be  misap- 
preheoded.  'E^trnvru  ut  rhtt  («au{i?),»  ^uor  aou^d?,  Wkov  TOfnwfx^ — 
**  searching  diligently  u>Aa<  (precise)  <tm€,  (chronologically),  or  what  kind  of 
Iwie  (characteristically),  the  spirit  which  was  in  them  did  signify.**  Prophetic 
times  were  predicted  both  by  express  specifications  of  dates,  and  also  by  pecu- 
fiar  distinguishing  signs.  Both  these  were  the  objects  of  the  solicitous  search 
of  the  prophets. 
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interdict  of  all  similar  inquiries.  And  if  this  be  deemed 
insufficient,  we  are  referred  to  another,  declaration  of  the 
Saviour,  as  proof  of  the  utter  futility  of  all  such  attempts ; 
^  but  of  thai  day,  and  that  hour,  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neitlier  the  Son,  but  the 
Father."  But  are  we  to  consider  this  assertion  as  holdii^ 
U-ite  at  the  present  time  i  Was  not  this  nescience  of  the 
Son  of  God  done  away  at  or  affeer  the  resurrection  ¥  As  the 
Apocalypse  is  called  ^'the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
<jod  gave  unto  him  to  show  to  his  servants  things  that  must 
shortly  come  to  pass,''  are  we  not  hereby  taught  that  a  vast 
•influx  of  prophetic  iHuminatioa  was  now  imparted  to  his  hu- 
man mind,  in  virtue  of  which  the  ^disclosures  of  that  bock 
have  been  given  to  the  oburch  9  Now,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  Apocalypse  contains  the  series  of  the  great  provi- 
dential events  which  are  to  occur  through  the  tracts  of  ages, 
quite  down  to  Chat  epoch  of  the  second  advent  and  the  day 
of  judgment,  and  that  many  intermediate  events  have  precise 
periods  assigned  them,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  this  grandest 
€vent  of  all  is  also  indubitably  known  to  the  appointed 
Judge  of  the  world.  If,  then,  with  the  Apoccdypse  for  their 
guide,  the  servants  of  God  are  able  chroQologically  to 
locate  any  of  the  preceding  great  occurrences  leading  to 
the  final  advent,  why  may  they  not  come  somewhere  near 
to  the  proper  date  of  that  also?  For  such  is  the  peculiar 
structure  of  that  prophecy,  that  the  same  data  which  enable 
us  to  determine  any  one  link  in  the  chain,  direct  us  also, 
with  tolerable  exactness,  to  the  end  of  the  chain  itself.  But 
let  us  here  be  understood.  We  set  up  no  plea  in  behalf  of 
any  attempts  to  fix  definitely  to  a  month  or  year  the  date 
of  so  momentous  an  event  as  the  one  in  question.  All  we 
would  say  is,  that  we  may  come  sufficiently  near  in  our 
computations  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  warning, 
watchfulness,  and  preparation.  And  he  that  shall  pitch 
within  a  century  of  the  truth,  may  in  this  matter  account 
his  error  but  moderate. 

The  investigation  of  the  subject  becomes  important  from 
the  fact,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Saviour's  second  coming  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  great  cognate  doctrines  of 
the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  and  the  millennium.  The 
determination  of  the  era  of  the  one  goes  far  towards 
fixing  the  periods  of  the  others ;  so  that  this  inquiry  con- 
nects itself  at  once  with  all  that  is  sublime  and  glorious  in 
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our  hopes,  and  all  that  is  appalling  in  our  fears ;  with  the 
gi^atest  developments  of  time,  and  with  the  Tetributions  of 
eternity. 

The  sabject  is  accordingly  exciting  a  growing  interest  at 
the  present  day.  The  work  of  Mr  Fry  is  but  one  of  many 
whicib  have,  within  a  few  years,  issued  ftom  the  press  in^ 
England,  reviving  and  reasserting  the  ancient  millennarian 
theory ;  not  however  in  the  offensive  forms  in  which  it  was 
held  by  some  of  its  advocates  in  former  days,  and  which 
drew  upon  it  the  odium  of  the  wise  and  sober,  but  in  its 
tikore  spiritual  and  primitive  aspects.  We  say  tliis  ancient 
tenet  has  been  recently  revived — for  although  there  have 
long  been,  both  in  that  country  and  in  this,  individuals  who 
hiive  embraced  this  doctrine,  especially  since  the  days  of 
the  pious  and  learned  M^de,  its  greatest  modem  advocate, 
yet  it  is  but  recently  that  it  has  excited  the  attention  it  now 
occupies,  or  has  enlisted  in  the  discussion  so  many  of  the 
learned  and  venerated  names  of  the  present  age*.  The  doc- 
trine however  has  not  been  advanced  without  encountering 
a  keen  opposition.  It  is  at  this  moment  a  theme  of  anima^ 
ted  controversy  with  our  trans-atlantic  brethren,  and  the 
limited  circulation  in  this  country  of  their  polemical  tracts, 
is  probably  the  reason  that  so  little  has  been  heard  of  the 
dispute  in  our  own  peaceful  borders. 

We  have  no  wish  to  import  a  foreign  controversy,  as  such ; 
and  were  the  present  a  matter  of  mere  local  and  temporary 
interest,  like  a  thousand  ephemeral  questions  agitated  in 
different  sections  of  the  church,  we  should  leave  it,  with  the 
test  and  corporation  acts,  or  the  civil  disabilities  of  English 
dissenters,  to  be  •  argued  by  the  parties  concerned,  and  ad- 
judicated bv  their  own  authorities.  But  such  is  not  the 
character  oi  the  present  discussion.    It  is  one  of  universal 


*  Tbe  etUnntioii  in  whleb  Mede  is  held  at  ao  expositor,  by  competent 
Jodgee,  wW  appear  from  tbe  foliowiag  testimoDies. 

"The  book  (the  Apocalypse)  was  on  the  point  of  being  gtven  up  as  Utterljr 
impenetrable ;  when  a  sublimx  osians  aroae  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  last  oen- 
tniy,  and  sorprised  tbe  learned  world  with  that  great  desideratum,  A  JTey  to  the 
Btoekaiani,  This  extraordinary  person  was  Joseph  Mbdb."  (Hurd^i  Lset, 
an  Praph.  p.  2B8,) 

Mr  Paber,  in  his  late  work  entitled  ^  The  Calendar  of  Prophecy,"  has  adopted 
the  Mowing  as  one  of  hi*  mottoes,  *«haud  medioeriter  in  re  prophetic*  se  pro- 
feeisse  pntet  coi  Msdus  valde  placebtt.** 
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and  permanent  interest.  It  has  a  direct  and  momentous 
bearing  upon  some  of  the  prominent  points  of  revelation. 
It  is  calculated  to  affect  in  one  way  or  other  the  benevolent 
operations  of  all  Christendom,  and  to  modify  our  views  of 
the  religious  prospects  of  the  Jewish,  Pagan,  and  Mohamme- 
dan portions  of  the  globe.  For  the  destinies  of  these  peo- 
ple are  closely  interwoven  with  the  tissues  of  predictions 
which  form  the  basia  of  the  millennarian  scheme.  But  espe- 
cially it  is  a  subject  involving  the  question  of  the  trm  prin- 
dplea  of  scriptural  interpretation.  On  this  ground,  there- 
fore, it  might  properly  claim  the  notice  of  any  Work  which 
has  the  name  or  character  of  biblical  associated  with  its 
pages.  With  the  fate  of  a  particular  hypothesis  we  are  less 
concerned ;  in  the  settlement  of  the  genuine  canons  of  sa- 
cred exegesis  we  are  deeply  interested.  Of  the  two  several 
schemes  of  prophetic  interpretation  adopted  by  the  respec- 
tive parties  to  this  controversy,  we  propose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  general  outline.  In  doing  this  we  shall  aim  ra- 
ther to  report  the  debate  than  to  take  apart  in  it;  for  if  we 
mistake  not,  the  plausibility  of  the  pleadings  on  both  sides 
will  exempt  any  one  from  the  charge  of  indecision  who 
should  decline  the  place  of  umpire,  or,  holding  it,  should 
give  in  his  verdict  in  a  wavering  non  liquet.  That  our  dis- 
play of  the  respective  positions  and  reasonings  employed 
shall  betray  no  degree  of  bias  or  favouritism  for  one  side 
more  than  the  other,  is  what  we  hardly  dare  promise,  but 
our  purpose  is  nevertheless  to  present  the  two  theories 
candidly,  side  by  side,  solely  to  the  end  that  further  inquiry 
may  be  elicited,  and  the  truth  finally  established. 

As  the  appellation  of  "  modern  millennarians"  has  become 
current  in  reference  to  the  school  of  Mede,  the  reader  will 
deem  it  an  acceptable  service  to  be  presented  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  that  system,  as  held  by  its  ancient  abetters.  This 
cannot  be  done  better  than  by  extracting  from  '^  Newton  on 
the  Prophecies"  a  specimen  of  the  copious  array  of  testimo- 
nies which  he  has  collected  relative  to  the  faith  of  both 
Jewish  and  Christian  fathers  on  this  point.  In  commenting 
on  the  words  of  John,  (  Rev.  xx.  4.)  "  and  I  saw  the  souls 
of  them  that  were  beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for 
the  word  of  God,  and  which  had  not  worshipped  the  beast, 
neither  his  image,  neither  had  received  his  mark  upon  their 
foreheads,  nor  in  their  hands ;  and  they  lived  and  reigned 
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with  Christ  a  thoasand  years,''  this  eminent  expositor  re- 
marks: 

^*  In  the  general  that  there  shall  be  such  a  happy  period  as 
the  millennium,  that  '  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  fill  the  sea,'  <  that  the  fulness  of  the 
Gentiles  shall  come  in,  and  all  Israel  shall  be  saved,'  in  a 
word,  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  established  on 
earth,  is  the  plain  and  express  doctrine  of  David  and  all  the 
prophets,  as  well  as  of  John.  But  oi  all  the  prophets,  John 
is  the  only  one  who  hath  declared  particularly,  and  in  ex- 
press terms,  th^t  the  martyrs  shall  rise  to  partake  of  the 
felicities  of  this  kingdbm,  and  that  it  shall  continue  upon 
earth  a  thousand  years :  and  the  Jewish  church  before  him, 
and  the  christian  church  after  him,  have  farther  believed 
and  taught,  that  these  thousand  years  will  be  the  seventh 
millennary  of  the  world.  Of  the  Jewish  writers.  Rabbi 
Ketina,  as  cited  in  the  Gemara,  said,  'that  the  world  en- 
dures six  thousand  years,  and  one  thousand  it  shall  be  laid 
waste  (that  is,  the  enemies  of  God  shall  be  destroyed), 
whereof  it  is  said,  {Is.  ii.  11.)  TheLord  aUme  sJuiU  be  exalted 
in  thai  day.  Tradition  assents  to  Rabbi  Ketina :  as  out  of 
seven  years  every  seventh  is  the  year  of  remission,  so  out  of 
the  seven  thousand  years  of  the  world,  the  seventh  millennary 
shall  be  the  millennary  of  remission,  thai  God  alone  may  he 
exalted  inthat  day.  It  was  the  tradition  of  the  house  of  Elias, 
who  lived  two  hundred  years  or  thereabouts  before  Christ,  and 
the  tradition  might  perhaps  be  derived  from  Elias  (Elijah),  the 
Tishbite,  *  that  the  world  endures  six  thousand  years,  two 
thouscmd  before  the  law,  two  thousand  under  the  law,  and 
two  thousand  under  the  Messiah.'  Of  the  christian  writers, 
St  Barnabas  in  the  first  century  thus  comments  upon  the 
words  of  Moses :  '  consider,  children,  what  that  signifies, 
he  finished  them  in  six  days.  This  it  signifies,  that  the 
Lord  God  will  finish  all  things  in  six  thousand  years ;  for  a 
day  with  him  is  as  a  thousand  years.  Therefore,  children, 
in  six  days,  that  is,  in  six  thousand  years,  shall  all  things  be 
consummated.  Justin  Martyr,  in  the  second  century,  de- 
clares the  millennium  to  be  the  catholic  doctrine  of  his 
times.  '  I,  and  as  many  as  are  orthodox  christians  in  all 
respects,  do  acknowledge  that  there  shall  be  a  resurrection 
of  the  flesh  (meaning  the  first  resurrection),  and  a  thousand 
years  in  Jerusalem  rebuilt,  and  adorned,  and  enlarged  (that 
is,  in  the  New  Jerusalem)  as  the  prophets  Ezekiel,  and 
C 
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Isaiah,  and  others  do  unanimously  attest.'  Afterwards  be 
subjoins  :  *  a  certain  man  among  us,  whose  name  was  John, 
one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ,  in  a  revelation  made  to  him, 
did  prophesy  that  the  faithful  believers  in  Christ  should 
live  a  thousand  years  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  after  these 
should  be  the  general  resurrection  and  judgment !' 

'4n  short,  the  doctrine  of  the  millennium  was  generally 
believed  in  the  three  first  and  purest  ages :  and  this  belief, 
as  the  learned  Dodwell  hath  justly  observed,  was  one  prin* 
cipal  cause  of  the  fortitude  of  the  primitive  christians. 
They  even  coveted  martyrdom  in  hopes  of  being  partaken 
of  the  privileges  and  glories  of  the  martyrs  in  the  first  re- 
surrection." 

We  cannot  forbear  to  add  the  same  writer's  judicious 
remarks  on  the  right  mode  of  interpreting  this  part  of  the 
revelation.  ''All  the  danger  is,  on  the  one  side,  of  pruning 
and  lopping  it  too  short,  and  on  the  other,  of  sufiering  it  to 
grow  too  wild  and  luxuriant.  Great  caution,  soberness 
and  judgment  are  required  to  keep  the  middle  course.  We 
should  neither,  with  some,  interpret  it  into  allegory,  nor 
depart  from  the  literal  sense  of  scripture  without  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  so  doing.  Neither  should  we,  withbtbers, 
indulge  an  extravagant  fancy,  nor  explain  too  curiously  the 
manner  and  circumstances  of  this  future  state.  It  is  safest 
and  best  faithfully  to  adhere  to  the  words  of  scripture,  or  4o 
fair  deductions  from  scripture,  and  to  rest  contented  with  a 
general  account,  till  time  shall  accomplish  and  eclaircise 
all  the  particulars." 

From  the  tenor  of  the  above  citations  it  is  evident,  that 
the  belief  anciently  prevailed  in  the  christian  church,  of  a 
literal  resurrection  at  the  commencement  of  the  millennium^ 
that  at  this  period  the  martyrs  at  leasts  or  the  most  emi- 
nent  witnesses  and  confessors  of  Christy  should  be  raised  to 
share  with  him  in  the  glory  of  that  reigning  state  or  king- 
dom  so  clearly  predicted  in  Daniel  and  John.  The  follow- 
ing, therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  creed  of  the  modern  school,  who  tread  in  the  steps 
of  the  ancient  believers.  The  present  advocates  of  this 
system  are,  as  a  class,  denominated  by  their  opponents 
literalistSf  from  their  giving  a  lUeral  sense  to  those  passages 
touching  the  second  advent,  the  reigh  of  Christ  on  earth, 
the  resurrection  of  the  martyrs,  &c.  which  those  of  the  other 
side  understand  spiritnoUy,  and  are  therefore  called  sptritu- 
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idiete.  The  literalists,  then,  beginning  with  the  ancient 
tenet,  that  the  seventh  miilennary  is  to  be  the  sabbatism 
of  the  world,  and  that  very  sabbatism  too  which  Paul  assures 
us  remains  for  the  people  of  God,  affirm,  that  somewhere 
about  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  visibly  revealed  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  at- 
tended by  a  countless  multitude  of  his  saints,  who  have  been 
previously  raised  from  the  dead ; — that  the  righteous,  who 
are  found  alive  on  earth  at  his  coming,  shall  be  changed  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  and  translated  to  the  same  condi- 
tion with  the  raised  holy  dead,  and  caught  up  to  meet  the 
Lord  ID  the  air; — that  sinHiltaneously  with  this  event  a  most 
terrible  destruction  shall  be  visited  upon  the  antichristian 
powers  gathered  together  at  the  great  battle  of  Armageddon ; 
— that  the  material  heavens  and  earth  shall  by  means  of 
fire  undergo  such  a  physical  change  and  renovation  as  shall 
render  them  fit  to  be  denominated  the  *^  new  heavens  and 
new  earth,"  and  to  constitute  them  the  residence  of  the  risen 
saints; — ^tbat  this  change,  however,  in  the  visible  creation  is 
not  to  be  universal,  but  partial,  extending  more  especially  to 
the  territorial  platform  of  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet; — 
that  Christ  with  his  risen  and  glorified  people,  the  sheep  being 
now  separated  frq;n  the  goats,  shall  personally  descend  to 
the  earth,  and  enter  upon  the  millennial  kingdom  prepared 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;-^that  the  "rest  of  the 
dead,"  or  the  wicked  dead,  shall  not  "live  again,"  or  be 
raised,  till  the  thousand  years  are  finished,  at  which  time,  or 
thereabouts,  the  final  or  general  jlidgment  shall  take  place, 
when  all  the  remaining  dead  shall  be  awakened,  the  universe 
of  men  be  summoned  before  "  the  great  white  throne,"  and 
judged  and  sentenced  according  to  their  works. 

Such,  in  the  main,  is  the  view  of  the  millennium  and  its 
kindred  doctrmes,  adopted  by  the  followers  of  Mede.  Not 
that  all  agree  in  all  the  items,  as  now  stated,  for  there  is 
considerable  difierence  of  opinion  on  several  particulars  of 
the  scheme;  some, for  instance, holding  that  oK  the  righteous 
dead,  and  not  merely  the  martyrs,  will  rise  at  this  time,  yet 
in  the  leading  features  of  the  millennarian  hypothesis  there 
10  a  pretty  general  consent. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  principles  of  interpretation  adopted 
by  the  spiritualists,  and  by  the  great  mass  of  the  christian 
world  in  modern  times,  result  in  the  followinff  theory  as  to 
the  mitlenniam  and  the  consummation  of  all  things.    They 
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believe  that  the  millennium  is  nothing  more  than  a  pre-emi-* 
nently  prosperous  state  of  the  church,  which  shall  be  gra« 
dually  introduced ;  that  the  progressive  diffusion  of  light  and 
knowledge  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  the  present  day, 
are  in  all  probability  preparatory  to  that  illustrious  period; 
that  during  this  golden  age  of  Zion  and  the  world,  Satan 
shall  be  powerfully  restrained  from  his  accustomed  work  of 
deceit  and  destruction,  and  his  influence  almost,  if  not  en- 
tirely, suppressed;  that  during  the  lapse  of  this  happy 
chiliad  all  the  heathen  nations  shall  be  converted,  and  the 
church  be  enriched  with  an  amazing  plenitude  of  spiritual 
blessings,  realizing  the  brightest  anticipations  of  the  Old 
Testament  prophets;  that,  however,  in  order  to  afford  to  the 
universe  the  last  grand  display  of  human  depravity  and  its 
punishment,  a  reverse  to  this  halcyon  age  shall  ensue;  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  thousand  years,  the  imprisoned  ad- 
versary shall,  by  some  means,  once  more  regain  his  liberty, 
and  go  forth  to  deceive  the  nations;  that  he  shall  accord* 
ingly  be  permitted  to  instigate  a  general  defection  from  the 
millennial  purity  and  truth;  that  the  apostate  nations, under 
the  denomination  of  Gog  and  Magog,  shall  unite  and  come 
up  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and  besiege  "  the 
camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved  city;"  that  at  the  very 
crisis  of  the  hostile  onset,  "  in  the  straitness  and  in  the 
siege,"  the  Lord  shall  suddenly  rain  down  fire  from  heaven 
and  destroy  them  all;  that  immediately  consequent  upon 
this  overthrow  of  the  enemy,  the  second  glorious  advent  of 
the  Saviour,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  translation  of 
the  living  saints,  the  final  judgment,  and  the  universal  mun- 
dane conflagration  shall  ensue ;  that  then,  and  not  before, 
shall  commence  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth,  and  that 
glorious  heavenly  kingdom  which  is  to  be  the  eternal  inheri- 
tance of  the  saints;  and  that  consequently  it*s  only  at  the 
end  of  the  millennium  that  those  sublime  predictions  are 
fulfilled,  the  completion  of  which  the  literalists  place  at  its 
commencement. 

The  scheme  of  the  literalists  is  certainly  foreign  from 
the  popular  belief  of  the  christian  world.  But  as  this  school 
of  interpreters  profess  to  build  their  system  on  a  fair  con- 
struction of  the  scriptures,  as  they  deny  in  fact  that  they 
are  capable,  without  positive  perversion,  of  any  other  inter- 
pretation, and  as  they  declare  their  only  motive  in  the  adop- 
tion of  these  views  to  be  a  simple  deference  to  truth,  pow- 
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erfblly  evidencing  itself  to  their  minds,  their  plea  in  behalf 
of  their  theory  is  at  least  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  it  is 
rejected  or  condeoined.  We  are  not  disposed  to  join  in  put* 
ting  it  down  by  acclamation.  It  has  too  many  great  and 
good  names  arrayed  among  its  advocates  to  be  treated  with 
disrespect,  or  tarned  aside  with  silent  scorn.  Indeed,  how- 
ever novel  may  be  any  opinion  advanced  by  good  men  as 
the  result  of  honest  inquiry,  and  supported  by  the  show  of 
fair  argument,  it  cannot  be  deemed  either  just  or  generous 
to  brand  it  forthwith  with  the  epithets  of  heresy  or  schism, 
and  to  mark  it  out  as  a  prey  on  which  the  blood-hounds  of 
prejudice  and  party  are  to  be  let  loose.  Let  reasoning  be 
met  by  reasonmg,  and  not  by  ridicule,  for  truth  can  never 
suffer  by  being  thoroughly  canvassed.  As  to  the  present 
view  of  the  prophecies  of  the  latter  day,  we  are  ready  to 
admit,  that  tf  it  can  be  shown  to  be  true,  it  is  important, 
vmmensdy  importa/nl ;  inasmuch  as  the  anticipated  develop- 
ments, even  at  the  furthest,  are  very  near  at  hand,  and,  if 
sincerely  believed,  cannot  but  have  a  powerful  influence  on 
the  springs  of  christian  action.  But  we  proceed  to  give 
utterance  and  audience  to  their  principal  arguments. 

1.  One  of  the  clearest  annunciations  of  the 'second  ad- 
vent is  held  to  be  the  following  passage  from  Daniel,  ch. 
vii.  It  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  vision  representing  the 
four  great  successive  monarchies,  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
last  of  which,  or  the  Roman,  in  its  decem-regal  form,  the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  Saviour,  it  is  said,  is  closely  con- 
nected. *'  I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down,  and  the 
Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  whose  garment  was  white  as  snow, 
and  the  hair  of  his  head  like  the  pure  wool;  his  throne  was 
like  the  fiery  flame,  and  his  wheels  as  burning  fire.  A  fiery 
stream  issued  and  came  forth  from  before  him;  thousand 
thousands  ministered  unto  him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand  stood  before  him :  the  judgment  was  set  and  the 
books  were  opened.  I  beheld  then  because  of  the  voice  of 
the  great  words  which  the  horn  spake  :  I  beheld  even  till 
the  beast  Was  slain,  and  his  body  destroyed,  and  given  to  the 
burning  flame.  As  concerning  the  rest  of  the  beasts,  they 
bad  their  dominion  taken  away :  yet  their  lives  were  pro- 
longed for  a  season  and  time.  I  saw  in  the  night  visions, 
and  behold  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and  they 
brought  him  near  before  him«     And  there  was  given  him 
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domiiiioD,  and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  na- 
tions, and  languages,  should  serve  him :  his  dominion  is  an 
everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his 
kingdom  which  shall  not  be  destroyed."  In  unfolding  the 
import  or  mystery  of  this  vision,  the  interpreting  angel  in- 
forms the  prophet,  that  the  ten  homer  that  arose  out  of  the 
fourth  kingdom  were  ^'  ten  kings  (i.  e.  kingdoms),  that 
should  arise,  and  another  shall  arise  after  them;  and  be 
shall  be  diverse  from  the  first,  and  he  shall  sobdue  three 
kings.  And  he  shall  speak  great  words  against  the  Most 
High,  and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High,  and 
think  to  change  times  and  laws;  and  they  shall  be  given  into 
his  hand  until  a  time,  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time. 
But  the  judgment  shall  sit,  and  they  shall  take  away  his  do- 
minion to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end.  And  the 
kingdom,  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High,  whose  kingdom  is  an  everlasting 
kingdom,  and  all  dominions  shall  serve  and  obey  bim.'^ 

We  could  not  make  this  quotation  shorter  in  justice  to  the 
argument.  The  argument  is  this :  As  the  symbolical  beast^ 
the  persecuting  power  here  described,  was  to  hold  bis  su- 
premacy for  the  period  of  the  time,  times,  and  a  half^  or 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years — an  explication  admitted  oo 
all  hands;  and  as  the  prophet  steadily  contemplated  the 
beast  till  he  was  destroyed,  it  is  but  reasoaable  to  suppose 
that  the  period  of  this  destruction  is  near  to  the  close  of  the 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years.  But  the  predicted  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man  in  tbe  clouds  of  heaven  is  also  cootempo- 
raneous  with  the  destruction  of  the  beast;  and  by  ronir 
quence,  synchronizes  nearly  with  the  close  of  the  sasEie  temi 
of  twelve  hundred  and  sixty  years*  Now  tbeie  b  nodiscre- 
pence  worth  mentioning,  among  commentators^  as  to  the 
location  of  this  grand  period.  It  is  admitted  to  have  com* 
menced  somewheie  near  the  time  when  the  Roman  emujpiwe 
was  broken  into  ten  independent  kingdoms,  and  that  it  is  Id 
lermiMLte  abovt  the  beginning  of  the  milleMuinn.  Tbe  in- 
ference therefore  is  i^BEraed  to  be  irresistible^  that  tbe  se- 
cond advent  synchfoaises  with  the  comflseaeeflient  of  tbe 
millenninm. 

To  this  the  spiritualists  reply,  thai  this  is  ssereiy  Cura- 
tive laBguage>  constracted  on  the  principles  of  symbolic 
diclioB;  tittt  the  coming  in  tbe  doods  of  baeven^  tbe  ] 
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of  angelsy  the  placing,  of  the  throne^  the  consigning  to  the 
fiery  flame,  are  mere  allegorical  expressions,  shadowing 
forth  the  displays  of  divine  power  in  effecting  great  political 
or  ecclesiastical  changes ;  and  that  even  the  day  of  judg- 
ment itself  is  frequently  made  use  of  to  represent  the  tem- 
poral judgment  of  a  wicked  empire  or  community,  through 
the  agency  of  second  causes.  This  is  unhesitatingly  set 
down  as  a  canon  of  prophetic  interpretation. 

To  this  the  rejoinder  of  the  literalists  is,  that  the  assump- 
tion in  this  canon  is  entirely  gratuitous,  taking  for  granted 
the  very  point  in  debate.  They*  contend  that  although 
moral  and  political  changes  are  sometimes  adumbrated  in 
scripture  by  supernatural  signs  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth, 
such  as  the  darkening  of  the  sun,  the  &lling  of  stars,  the 
quaking  or  melting  of  mountains,  the  shaking  of  the  pillars 
of  the  earth,  and  the  raging  of  fierce  conflagrations ;  yet 
that  the  use  of  such  imagery  is  predicated  upon  the  fact  that 
it  will  eventually  have  a  literal  /ii(/!2ment,  and  until  the  end 
of  the  present  order  of  things  arrives,  no  man  can  sav  that 
precisely  such  physical  and  visible  phenomena  will  not 
take  place.  Therefore,  as  the  employing  of  the  resurrec- 
tion as  a  figure  of  a  civil. restoration  is  plain  evidence  of  the 
fact  of  a  real  resurrection,  so  when  it  is  said  that  the  com- 
ing of  Christ  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  is  used  in  a  figurative 
sense,  it  plainly  demonstrates  that  he  is  to  come  at  some 
time  or  other  in  a  literal  sense,  and  if  Daniel  does  not  here 
point  to  that  time,  what  passage  in  the  whole  Bible  can  be 
designated  that  does  ?  Is  it  maintained  that  such  a  pas- 
sage occurs  in  our  Saviour's  discourse,  (Mat.  xxiv.  30.) 
**  and  they  shall  see  the  son  of  man  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven  with  power  and  great  glory?"  But  it  will  appear 
in  the  se^quel  that  the  literalists  vindicate  this  text  entirely 
to  themselves,  making  it  refer  directlv  to  the  period  here 
mentioned  by  Daniel.  Is  Rev.  i.  7,  alleged  as  a  clear  in- 
stance of  the  literal  revelation  of  Christ  from  heaven — "  be- 
hold he  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him, 
and  they  also  which  pierced  him  ^  and  all  kindreds  of  the 
earth  shall  wail  because  of  him ;" — the  literalists  grant  it, 
but  say  at  the  same  time  ihat  it  can  be  easily  shown  that 
this  passage,  like  the  others,  refers  to  a  coming  at  the  com- 
inencement  of  the  millennium.  For  the  words  of  John  are 
a  quotation  from  Zech.  xii.  10 :  <'  For  I  will  pour  upon  the 
house  of  David  and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  the  spirit 
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of  grace  and  of  supplications ;  and  tbej  shall  look  upon  me 
whom  they  have  pierced,  and  they  shall  mourn  for  him,  as 
one  mourneth  for  his  only  son.''  The  context,  as  well  as 
the  words  themselves,  evince  that  this  is  an  undoubted  pro- 
phecy of  the  future  restoration  of  Israel,  pointing  to  the 
very  same  epoch  of  time  with  the  words  of  Christ  when  he 
says,  ^'  Verily,  I  say  unto  you,  ye  shall  not  see  me  henceforth 
till  ye  shall  say.  Blessed  is  he  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord."  An  eminent  commentator  remarks  thus  upon  these 
words  of  Zechariah.  *'This  mourning  of  the  Jews  will  take 
place  at  the  reappearing  of  their  Messiah  from  heaven,  {Apoc. 
i.  7. — XX.  4.)  when  the  restored  descendants  of  those  Jews 
who  slew  him  shall  be  touched  with  the  deepest  compunc- 
tion for  the  guilt  of  their  forefathers."  John  quotes  these 
words  without  the  least  note  or  intimation  that  he  had  any 
other  time  in  view  than  that  pointed  at  by  Zechariah.  Now 
as  no  one  doubts  that  the  people  of  Israel  are  to  be  restored 
about  the  beginning  of  the  millennium,  it  may  be  respect- 
fully inquired  on  what  authority  this  passage  is  transferred 
in  its  application  to  a  period  at  least  one  thousand  years 
subsequent  to  that  of  its  primary  reference?  Thus  plainly 
does  it  appear  that  by  giving  a  figurative  meaning  to 
Daniel's  advent  of  the  Son  of  Man,  we  cut  ourselves  off  from 
one  of  the  principal  resources  of  proof  which  establish  a 
literal  advent. 

2.  From  another  part  of  Daniel's  prophecy  we  arrive,  say 
the  literalists,  at  the  same  conclusion.  From  ch.  xii.  1,2, 
it  appears,  that  this  grand  period  of  twelve  hundred  and 
sixty  years  is  to  be  consummated  in  a  season  of  unparallel- 
ed trouble,  in  immediate  connexion  with  which  a  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead  is  to  take  place.  ^^  At  that  time  shall 
Michael  stand  up,  the  great  prince,  which  standeth  for  the 
children  of  thy  people :  and  there  shall  be  a  time  of  trou- 
ble such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation  even  to 
that  same  time :  and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  de- 
livered, every  one  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the  book. 
And  many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall 
awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt."  The  epoch  of  these  events  is  in- 
controvertibly  fixed  very  near  to  the  end  of  the  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  years  by  the  angel's  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "How  long  shall  it  be  to  the  end  of  these  won- 
ders ?    And  I  heard  the  man  clothed  in  linen,  which  was 
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upon  the  waters  of  the  river,  and  he  lifted  up  hts  right 
hand  and  his  left  hand  to  heaven,  and  sware  by  him  that 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  that  it  shall  be  for  a  time,  times, 
and  a  half,  and  when  he  shall  have  accomplished  to  scatter 
the  power  of  the  holy  people,  all  these  things  shall  be  finish- 
ed." Now.it  is  maintained,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  literal 
resurrection  is  no  where  more  expressly  taught  in  the  whole 
compass  of  revelation,  than  in  this  passage,  and  that  it  was 
on  these  words  that  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Jewish  church 
in  that  doctrine  was  especially  founded;  that  the  same 
principles  of  interpretation  which  would  make  this  an  alle- 
gory, would  fritter  away  the  plainest  declarations  of  holy 
writ ;  and  that  no  difficulties  in  comprehending  the  manner 
and  circumstances  of  the  thing  should  be  suffered  to  coun- 
tervail such  palpable  testimony  as  to  the  fact  itself.  Here 
then  is  a  resurrection  from  the  dust  synchronizing  with  the 
close  of  the  great  prophetic  4)eriod  above  mentioned.  But 
we  have  already  seen  that  the  coming  of  Christ  in  the  clouds 
is  assigned  to  the  same  era.  ^  Therefore  the  second  advent, 
and  a  resurrection  of  '^  many  of  them  that  slept  in  the  dust" 
shall  occur  simultaneously,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
millenniuifi. 

This  passage,  however,  is  regarded  by  the  spiritualists  as 
pointing  no  higher  than  to  some  great  political  or  moral 
revolution ;  and  to  confirm  this  construction,  they  allege  the 
parallel  lieinguage  of  another  prophet,  {Ezek.  xxxvii.  12.) 
"Behold,  O  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves,  and  cause 
you  to  cdme  up  out  of  your  graves,  and  bring  you  into  the 
land  of  Israel."  To  this  it  is  replied,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  words  of  Daniel,  "some  shall  arise  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt"  are  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  an 
auspicious  change  in  the  state  of  a  community.  And  as  to 
the  citation  from  EzekieU  since  the  burden  of  the  chapters  in 
immediate,  connexion  show  that  his  prophecy  is  then  hover- 
ing on  the  borders  of  the  millennium,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
the  vision  of  the  dry  bones  brought  to  life  was  intended  to 
teach  a  twofold  lesson,  one  of  a  literal,  the  other  of  an 
ecclesiastical  resurrection ;  and  as  both  he  and  Daniel  have 
the  same  period  in  view,  their  predictions  doubtless  are  of 
the  same  import,  both  implying  a  literal  resurrection. 

But  another  objection  is  made  to  the  literalists'  interpre- 
tation of  this  passage.    If  the  words  of  Daniel,  say  their 
opponents,  teach  an  actual  resurrection  of  a  part  of  the 
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righteous,  they  teach  with  eqaal  clearness  the  actual  resur- 
rection of  a  part  of  the  wjcked,  which  contradicts  another 
feature  of  their  scheme,  viz.  that  it  is  only  the  saints  and 
martyrs  who^'ise  at  the  commencement  of  the  millennium, 
while  the  rest  of  the  dead  live  not  again  till  the  thousand 
years  are  finished.  And  here  it  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that 
the  literal  hypothesis  labours,  in  fairly  meeting  and  remo- 
ving this  objection.  Those  who  -hold  it  do  indeed  reply, 
that  John's  exposition,  {Rev.  zx.  5.)  informs  us  that  the  first 
and  second  resurrection  are  separated  by  an  interval  of  a 
thousand  years,  and  accordingly,  although  the  two  classes 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  verse  by  Daniel,  as  if  they  were 
to  rise  together,  yet  with  the  clue  from  the  Revelations  we  are 
otherwise  instructed :  the  one  does  not  rise  for  less  than  ten 
centuries  after  the  other.  We  must  deem  this  n  forced  con-, 
struction,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  support  of  Mede^ 
and  were  we  ourselves  pledged  lo  the  patronage  of  the  mil- 
lennian  cause,  we  should  be  at  a  loss  for  any  other  reply, 
than  that  our  incompetency  to  settle  the  order  of  the  resur- 
rection^ or  to  dispose  of  the  risen  bodies,  could  not  annul 
the  evidence  of  the /oc^  of  the  resurrection. 

3.  Paul,  in  his  fir&t  epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  xh.  iv. 
speaks  thus  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ:  ^'  For  the  Lord 
himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with  a  shout,  with  the 
voice  of  the  archangel  and  the  trump  of  God ;  and  the  dead 
in  Christ  shall  rise  first:  then  we  which  are  alive  and  remaia 
shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air ;  and  so  shall  we  be  ever  with  the 
Lord.''  From  the  tenor  of  the  second  epistle  to  the  same 
church  it  would  appear, -that  some  of  the.  readers  of  the  first, 
probably  from  the  apostle's  employing  the  expression,  '^  we 
which  are  alive  &c."  received  the  impression,  that  that  day 
was  near  at  hand,  and  would  occur  in  their  own  life  time.  A 
special  design,  therefore,  of  the  apostle's  writing  the  second 
was,  to  correct  this  error,  and  do  away  their  ill-founded  ex- 
pectations. ''Now  we  beseech  you,  brethren, as  ii^respecU 
(v9r^)  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  our  gather- 
ing together  unto  him,  that  ye  be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind, 
or  be  troubled,  neither  by  spirit,  nor  by  word,  nor  by  letter 
as  from  us,  as  that  the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  Let  no  man 
deceive  you  by  any  means,  for  that  day  shall  not  come  ex- 
cept there  come  a  falling  away  first,  and  th^t  man  of  sin 
be  revealed,  the  son  of  perdition ;  who  opposeth  and  exal- 
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teth  himself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  is  worshipped ; 
so  that  he  as  Ood  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing 
himself  that  he  is  God-^whom  the  Lord  shall  consume  hj 
the  spirit  of  bis  mouth,  and  destroy  by  the  brightness  of  his 
coming."  Now  it  is  granted  on  all  sides  that  the  "man  of 
sin''  predicted  by  Paul,  is  the  same  antichristian  power,  un- 
der another  name,  at  that  symbolized  by  the  "  little  horn'* 
of  DanieTs  beast,  which  was  to  be  destroyed  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  millennium,  and  synchronical  with  whose 
destruction,  the  Son  of  Man  was  to  be  seen  coming  in  glory 
from  heaven.  Let  the  identity  of  the  two  predict^  powers 
-be  kept  in  mind,  and  the  coincidence  between  the  CMd  and 
New  Testament  prophets  will  be  singularly  striking.  Paul 
assures  the  Thf^ssalonians  that  the  arrival  of  the  day  of  Christ, 
which  he  had  described  in  the  former  epidtle,  is  to  be  deferred 
tilt  the  antichristian  apostacy  has 'taken  place,  or  till  the 
*^  man  of  sin"  has  arisen  and  run  his  predestined  career,  when 
'«t  length  that  great  day  should  be  ushered  in  with  his  entire 
destruction.  The  same  train  of  events  we  have  already  seen 
to  be  predicted  by  Daniel.  From  both  writers  the  inference 
flows  without  constraint,  that  the  second  advent  occurs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  millennium,  and  not  at  the  end.  Let 
OS  suppose  now,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  common 
opinion,  that  the  day  of  Christ,  mentioned  in  Paul's  first  epis- 
tle, is  not  to  arrive  till  the  end  of  the  seventh  millennary, 
and  we  have  an  entire  thousand  years  of  which  no  account 
is  made  in  the  apostle's  reckoning.  How  can  this  omiss- 
ion be  explained?  ^If,  indeed,  this  extended  tract  of  time 
w^re  to  elapse,  in  addition  to  the  period  of  the  apostacy, 
why  did  not  the  apostle  plainly  tell  the  Thessalonians  that 
the  day  of  Christ  would  not  come  till  after  the  expiration  of 
the  reign  of  the  man  of  sin,'  and  of  the  thousand  years  of 
the  millennium  ? 

The  spiritualists  ate  here  ready  to  concede,  that  if  it  can 
be  shown  that  Paul  is  speaking  in  both  Epistles  of  one  and 
the  same  advent,  the  argument  is  conclusive.  But  here,  it  is 
contended,  the  evidence  is  defective.  It  is  by  no  means 
clear,  they  afiirm,'that  the  writer  had  his  eye  in  each  upon 
the  same  identical  day,  and  that  it  is  probable  the  error  in 
question  bad  been  occasioned  by  some  forged  letter,  pur- 
porting to  have  come  from  Paul,  but  which  he,  in  his  second 
and  genuine  epistle,  takes  the  opportunity  to  disavow.  This 
they  suppose  is  intimated  in  the  very  words  of  the  apostle  : 
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"  neither  by  letter  as  from  us."  That  is  to  say,  f*  Be  not 
troubled  by  such  an  epistle,  as  if  it  had  come  from  us ;  for, 
in  truth,  no  such  epistle  did  we  ever  write."  Still,  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  pre-millcnnian  advent,  are  not  convinced  that 
the  error  of  the  Thessalonians  arose  from  any  thing  but  the 
peculiar  style  of  the  first  epistle.  To  a  plain,  unlettered 
understanding,  what  inference  would  be  more  natural,  when 
an  inspired  teacher  was  heard  to  say,  "  fVe  which  are  alive 
and  remain,  shall  be  caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord,"  than 
that  the  event  mentioned  should  take  place  within  the  ordi** 
nary  life  of  man?  It*  is  maintained,  moreover,  that  the  ex- 
pression in  the  second  epistle,  '^  As  it  tespects  our  gather^ 
ing  together  unto  him,^^  alludes  to  the  very  same  '^  gather- 
ing," or  rapture  into  the  air,  of  which  he  had  spoken  in  the 
first.  Aflek-  all,  the  r^der  must  balance  the  probabilities  for 
himself;  for  in  reference  to  this  whole  controversy,  it  will  be 
found,  that  precisely  in  the  point  where  he  perceives  the 
greatest  pinch,  and  where  he  is  most  anxious  for  light  and 
assistance  from  expositors,  there  they  fail  him,  and  be  is  left 
to  decide  for  himself 

4.  Peter,  in  his  address  to  the  Jewish  priests  and  people, 
not  long  after  the  day  of  Pentecost,  says,  {^cts  iii.  19,  21,) 
"  Repent  ye,  therefore,  anel  be  converted,  that  your  sins 
may  be  blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreshing  shall  come 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,^  and  he  shall  send  Jesus 
Christ,  which  before  was  preached  unto  you ;  whom  the  hea- 
vens must  receive  until  the  timesof  restitution  of  all  things, 
which  God  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  pro- 
phets since  the  world  began."-  By  the  **  restitution  of  all 
things  which  God  hath  spoken,"  the  literalists  understand 
that  glorious  and  happy  change,  that  renovated  state  of  the 
moral  and  physical  world,  which  is  to  be  ushered  in  with  the 
opening  of  the  millennial  age.  This  is  maintained  to  be  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  original  {^brtxttrA^rtlrtif),  which  de- 
notes the  restoring"  of  any  thing  disordered  or  out  of  place  to 
its  primitive  state  and  design;  and  that  this, is  to  be  the 
effect  of  the  millenniuni,  to  bring  back'the  golden  age  to 
the  world.  Consequently,  if  the  heavens  are  to  receive  and 
retain  Christ  until  that  time,  then,  (is  soon  as  the  time  of  the 
restitution  arrives,  or,  in  other' words,  as  soon  as  the  milleo* 
nium  is  about  to  commence,  the  Saviour,  by  the  very  necess- 
ity of  the  passage,  will  personally  appear  from  heaven.  Of 
course,  the  true  date  of  the  second  advent  is  established  as 
before. 
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The  force  of  this  argument  of  the  literalists,  their  oppo- 
nents endeavour  to  rebut  by  denying  the  correctness  of 
their  interpretation,  that  is,  of  the  present  English  transla- 
tion. The  original  for  '*  restitution,"  they  render  "  accom- 
plishment/' and  translate  the  latter  clause  thus :  '*  Whom 
heaven  must  receive  until  the  times  of  the  accomplishment 
of  all  the  things  which  Grod  hath  spoken  by  the  mouth  of 
all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world  began."  Now  as  the 
ancient  prophecies  are  very  full  respecting  the  millennia] 
period  of  blessedness  on  earth,  they  must  receive  their  '^  ac- 
complishmenl"  before  Christ  can  be  manifested  from  heaven, 
which  makes  it  accessary  that  the  second  advent  should  be 
delayed  till  after  that  period; 

A  reply  to  this,  entirely  satisfactory,  is  supposed  to  be 
aflforded  in  the  following  passage  fromthe  Revelations,  rela- 
tive to  the  period  of  the  seventh  trumpet,  which  confessedly 
brings  on,  n^  closes,  the  millennium:  (ch.  x.  6,  7.)  ^'  And 
the  angel  lifted  his  hand  to  heaven  and  sware  by  him  that 
liveth  for  ever  and  ever^  that  there  should  be  time  no  longer: 
but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  when  he 
shall  begin  to  sound,  the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished, 
as  he  hath  declared  to  his  servants  the  prophets."  Here, 
certainly,  is  a .  grand  winding  up  and  a  completion  of  the 
ancient  oracles,  preparatory Ao  the  incipient  flux  of  the  mil- 
lennial age,  confirming  the  statement  of  Peter,  that  this 
^'  restitution,"  or  "  accomplishment,"  it  is  immaterial  which, 
has  been  the  constant  theme  of  every  prophet  since  the 
world  began. 

6.  Paul,  in  treating  of  the  resurrection  of  the  righteous, 
(1  Cor.  XV.  52,)  has  this  language:  '^ Behold  I  show 
you  a  mystery:  We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall 
be  changed;  in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  for  the  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  shall  be  raised  incorruptible,  atd  we  shall  be 
changed."  The  mentron  of  the  "  trumpet,"  in  this  con- 
nexion, is  supposed  to  afford  a  chronological  clue  to  the 
whole  passage.  As  the  resurrection  allnded  to  is  to  occur 
at  the  sound  of  the  last  trumpet,  and  as  this  ordinal  epithet 
carries  in  it  an  allusion  to  some  preceding  trumpets,  it  is 
surely  important  to  know  whereabouts,  in  the  great  chain  of 
events,  to  locate  this  ominous  signal.  Of  what  other  trum- 
pets have  we  an  account  in  the  sacred  writings?  Of  none, 
it  is  affirmed,  except  the  series  of  Apocalyptic  trumpets 
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mentionod  by  John,  (B^.  viii.  and  xi.)  of  which  the  seventh 
and  lait  clearly  announces  the  millennlam,  and  which  will 
probably  be  diit^nguished  from  the  foregoing  by  a  literal 
sounding,  whereas  the  others  were' figuratiTe,  and  signified^ 
without  sounding.  Now  let  the  concomitants  of  the  seventh 
and  last  Apocalyptic  trumpet  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
{as(  trumpet  of  raul.  <<  And  the  seventh  angel  sounded; 
and  there  were  great  voices  in  heaven,  saying,  The  kingdoms 
of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
his  Christ,  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever .<*-> And  the 
nations  were  angry,  and  thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the  time  cf 
the  dead^  that  they  should  be  judged,  and  that  thou^houldest 
give  reward  unto  thy  servants  the  prophets,  and  to  the 
saints,  and  them  that  fear  thy  name,  small  and  great."  The 
accompaniments  of  the  laat  trumpet  of  each  writer  are  so 
similar,  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  them  to  refer  to  any  but 
the  same  grand  epoch.  What  can  be  intended  by  ^  the 
time  of  the  dead,"  bat  the  time  of  their  rising  from  the  dead, 
in  order  to  enter  upon  their  reward  1  Both  apostles,  there- 
fore, make  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  the  signal  of  resurrec- 
tion ;  and  as  the  seventh  trumpet  of  the  Apocalypse  canaot 
be  referred  to  the  doee  of  the  millennium  without  dislocat- 
ing the  whole  system  of  prophetic  chronology,  the  infei^ 
enoe  seems  inevttabla,  that  the  resurrection  spoken  of  k  to 
occur  at  the  beginniM^of  that  period.  Bot  the  second  sd- 
venl  synehroniaes  wi|h  the  resurrection  of  the  righleoiis, 
therefore  the  second  advent  is  to  occur  also  at  the  com 
naiencement  of  this  period. 

The  position  assumed  in  this  argument  is  met  by  the  spiri- 
lualisls  by  sayiiig>  that,  «s  &r  as  the  awntion  of  the  trwnpet 
goes  to  fijK  the  chronology  of  the  reswnectkii,  it  detefMswas 
it  to  the  end  of  the  world,  accofdiag*lo  the  interpietiiioii  of 
Christ  hiittself,  who  iatrodiaoes  the  SMBtioa  of  it  id  cos- 
Bexioa  with  the  Smai  ennnm— latinn  of  all  thii^;s>  (Jfefsjf-xxiv. 
;$k.)  ''And  he  shall  send  his  Mgek«0%tt«gmrfsoMd4f« 
lnMi^»sl;  aad  Ihey  shall  gather  together  hies  elect  froa  the 
fiMNT  wijad^  frooi  oae  end  of  the  heavesi  to  the  other.^  This 
leada  to  the  discusstott  lespectiag  th»  tine  of  the  dagr  of 
judgoaeal,.  lo  which  we  shoU  aesiga  a  distiiMt  head. 

tK  The  fiillest  iafeffBaahnan  lespectiag  the  tiaae,  stgas, 
aad  Qtreuinstaaces,  of  what  i»  nmdHy^  lertaed  "^  the  day  of 
judgmeaty^  are  coataiaed  ia  our  Lotd's  discoane  with  his 
diacft(»les,  [JtnL  xj&iv.  aad  uiv.  Lmkeiui.)  relativa  lo  the  de- 
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straction  of  JenMalem  and  the  ead  of  the  world.  T%e  true 
explication,  therefore,  of  the  phrase,  '^  the  end  of  the  world" 
rvf'Ttxt**  rou  tUmroe,  must  determine  the  period  pointed  at 
both  in  the  question  of  the  disciples,  and  in  the  answer  of 
their  divine  masteri,  Their  inquiry  was,  '<  When  shall  these 
things  be?  And  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and 
of  the  end  of  the  world  9"  It  is  admitted  that  the  signs 
here  described  did  many  of  them  actually  come  to  pass  at 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  but  it  is  maintained,  that 
others  did  not;  that  the  direct  judgments  experienced  on  that 
occasion  did  not  exhaust  the  plenitude  of  our  Saviour's  lan- 
guage, and  that  at  some  period  yet  future,  called  "  the  end 
of  the  world,"  these  pregnant  annunciations  are  to  receive 
a  perfect  fulfilment.  The  point  to  be  determined  is  the 
genuine  import  of  this  expression.  The  literalists  deny 
that  0VfT9x*(<t*rw  oiAvoe  legitimately  signifies  the  end,  disso- 
lution, or  destruction  of  the  material  fabric  of  the  globe  "^ 
which  we  inhabit.  Had  this  been  the  meaning,  xUfAou,  in- 
stead of  ai«?oc,  they  say  would  have  been  employed. — 
The  leading  sense  of  itm  in  the  scriptures  is  held  to  be 
duration,  an  age,  an  existing  order  cf  things,  a  dispensa^ 
tion,  and  that  no  one  perfectly  clear  and  indubitate  instance 
can  be  adduced  in  which  it  is  synonymous  with  jt^^/cce;,  in 
the  sense  of  nwterial  world.  In  support  of  this  interpreta- 
tion they  allege  Schleusner,  and  other  learned  lexicogra- 
phers. According  to  them,  therefore,  the  phrase  *'  this 
World,"  in  contradistinction  from  "  the  world  to  come,"  im- 
plies the  present  dispensations  of  grace  and  providence,  as 
contrasted  with  a  future  dispensation,  which  is  to  commence 
with  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  In  like  manner, ''  the  end 
of  the^  world"  denote9  primarily,  not  the  passing  away  or 
dissolution  of  the  present  physical  fabric  of  the  earth,  but 
the  winding  up  of  the  existing  order  of  things  in  the  politi- 
cal, moral,  and  religious  world,  represented  elsewhere  in  the 
scriptures  by  the  overthrow  and  perdition  of  all  antichris- 
tian  powers,  and  other  striking  imagery  already  alluded  to. 
This  consummation  is  to  be  preparatory  to  the  new  and 
blessed  dispensation  of  the  millennium,  which  is  to  be  an 
unspeakably  more  glorious  era  to  the  world  than  is  gene- 
rally conceived.  Assuming  this,  therefore,  as  the  basis  of 
their  construction,  they  say,  that  our  Lord's  discourse  on  the 
above-mentioned  occasion  had  a  leading  and  ultimate  refer- 
ence to  the  commencement  of  the  millennium.    Those  of 
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his  predictions,  accordingly,  which  were  not  ^Ifilled  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  are  to  be  referred 
to  this  era,  and  to  no  other. 

But  how,  then,  it  is  inquired,  are  we  tp  understand  the 
'  graphic  and  luminous  description  of  the  judgment  adminis- 
tered by  the  Son  of  Man,  when  he  shall  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  his  glory,  with  the  assembled  nations  congregated  before 
him,  and  his  equal  sentence  shall  separate  the  righteous 
from  the  wicked,  as  a  shepherd  divideth  the  sheep  from  the 
goats  ?  Is  not  this  the  final  post-millennian  judgment  ? 
And  is  not  this  the  time  when  the  last  trumpet  shall  sound, 
and  the  dead  be  raised  9  / 

The  millennarians  answer:  i.  That  as  our  Lord's  predic- 
tions concerning  the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  signs  of  his 
coming,  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins,  that  of  the  talents, 
and  this  account  of  the  judgment  in  the  twenty-fifth  chap- 
ter of  Matthew,  all  form  one  connected  discourse,  delivered 
on  one  occasion ;  it  follows,  that  whatever  period  of  time  is 
intended  in  one  part  of  the  discourse,  the  same  is  intended 
throughout  the  whole.  So  that  we  are  brought  again  to  the 
right  explication  of  the  phrase,  ''  end  of"  the  world,"  as  the 
true  determination  of  the  time.  This  has  already  been  at- 
tempted to  be  fixed.  2.  That  there  doubtless  is  to  be  a  judg- 
ment at  the  opening  of- the  millennial  age,  and  that  Christ 
in  Matthew  xxv.  is  describing  this  judgment.  This  view  of 
the  subject  is  founded  not  only  upon  the  preceding  require- 
ments as  to  lime,  but  upon  the  very  character  of  the  judg- 
ment itself.  It  is  manifest  that  in  this  judgment  the  deci- 
sion is  predicated  upon  one  leading  trait  of  character  alone, 
viz.  that  of  true  christian  love  or  charity  evinced  in  doing 
good  to  the  brethren  of  Christ.  But  how  can  the  heathen 
who  never  knew  the  Lord  Jesus,  nor  were  called  to  show 
kindness  to  his  brethren,  ''  to  a  disciple  in  the  name  of  a 
disciple,"  be  judged  by  this  rule?  They  that  have  tinned 
without  law  are  to  be  judged  without,  law ;  but  here  is  a  di- 
rect application  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  law  of  Christ's 
kingdom,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  scope  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  especially  from  the  first  epistle  of  John.  Again, 
although  all  nations  are  said  to  be  gathered  together  before 
the  tribunal,  yet  they  are  spoken  of  as  having  been  previ- 
ously all  mingled  together.  Up  to  that  very  time,  though 
essentially  difierent  in  their  nature  as  goats  from  sheep, 
they  were  all  feedipg  promiscuously  together.    One  point 
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of  the  comparison  is,  **  As  a  shepherd  separateth  his  sheep 
from  the  goats,  so  shall  the  king  separate  them  one  from 
another."  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  church  found  on  earth 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appearing,  in  every  nation  under 
heaven,  is  the  flock  intended  as  the  object  of  this  judgment. 
It  extends  not,  it  is  affirmed,  to  the  dead :  the  sheep  among 
them  that  slept,  had  long  ago  been  placed  at  the  King's 
right  band;  they  came  vrith  Christ  on  this  occasion,  appear- 
ing  with  him  in  glory.  The  goats,  also,  whom  death  had  cut 
off  from  the  prpfessed  church,  were  "  gone  to  their  own 
place.''  The  flock,  therefore,  now  separated  is  the  same  as 
the  field  where  the  wheat  and  the  tares  grow  together  until 
the  harvest.  And  the  scope  of  this  representation  is  to 
teach  us  ihat  the  decision  and  discrimination  then  made 
will  be  regulated  by  the  genuine  influence  of  christian  love, 
or  the  want  of  it,  in  those  who  are  the  objects  of  the  judg- 
ment. 

Although  the  literalists  generally  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  a  universal  judgment  at  the  end  of  the  millennium,  yet 
they  do  not  admit  that  the  expression  "the  day  of  judgment" 
ought  {o  be,  as  it  usually  is,  instinctively  referred  to  that 
period.  The  true  import  of  the  expression  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  tracing  its  scriptural  origin.  The  phrase  does  not 
once  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  though  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  New.  And  the  learned  have  shown,  that  it  is 
atill  more  familiar  in  the  Rabbinical  writings  of  the  Jews 
than  in  the  New  Testament.  The  expression,  however,  must 
have  been  derived  from  a  scriptural  source,  and  though  the 
precise  words  may  not  there  occur^  yet  the  truth  on  which 
they  are  founded,  must  be  contained  in  the  compass  of  the 
Old  Testament  scriptures.  Now  it  is  strenuously  contended 
that  the  .passage  in  Daniel,  above  quoted,  is  the  true  source 
to  which  it  is  to  be  traced,  "The  judgment  was  set,  and  the 
books  were  opened."  Consequently,  whatever  time  was 
really  intended  by  the  prophet,  or  rather  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  that  vision,  that  is  the  time  which  we  are  to  understand  by 
"  the  day  of  judgment."  But  it  has  been  shown  that  DaniePs 
judgment  sits,  when  the  beast  is  destroyed  and  his  body  given 
to  the  burning  flame,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  millennium.  Therefore  the  day  of  judgment  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  same  period. 

Another  grand  reason  that  urges  the  literalists  to  the 
adoption  of  their  peculiar  views  of  the  second  advent  and  its 
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related  doctrinies,  is  the  insuperable  difficulties  which  in 
their  opinion  embarrass  the  preyailing  belief.  The  follow- 
ing, for  example,  may  be  noted.  The  state  of  things  subse- 
quent to  the  millennium  is  thus  described  in  the  Apocalypse, 
the  only  book  in  the  New  Testament  which  informs  us  of 
the  chronological  order  of  events.  ''And  when  a  thousand 
years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed  out,  of  his  prison, 
and  shall  go  out  to  deceive  the  nations  which  are  in  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them  to- 
gether to  battle:  the  number  of  whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the 
sea.  And  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  and 
compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints  and  the  beloved,  city  ;  and 
fire  came  down  fron^  God  out  of  heayen  and  devoured 
them."  This,  according  to  the  concimon  theory,  describes 
the  state  of  things  immediately  anterior  to  Christ's  coming 
to  judgment;  of  course,  according  to  the  same  theory,  the 
entire  scope  ofourLord*s  discourse  with  his  disciples,  contain- 
ed in  the  24th  chapter  of  Matthew,  except  the  predictions  con- 
cerning Jerusalem  itself,  are  to  be  referred  Xo  the  same 
season.  But  the  slightest  comparison,  it  is  laid,  will  evince 
that  the  two  descriptions  of  this  are  wholly  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  In  the  one,  we  see  the  church  of  the  saints 
collected  together,  en  mdsae^  in  a  holy  rendezvous,  and  there, 
as  a  city  besieged,  encompassed  by  their  enemies.  In  the 
other,  they  are  dispersed  all  over  the  earth:  "  And  he  shall 
send  his  angels  with  a  great  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  they 
shall  gather  together  his  elect  from  the  four  winds,  from  one 
end  of  heaven  to  the  other. "•'  In  the  one,  we  are  told  that  the 
coming  of  Christ  will  be  in  a  season  of  abounding  tranquilli- 
ty, security,  luxury  and  ease,  when  they  shall  be  eating  and 
drinking,  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage^  as  they  were 
before  the  flood,  the  wise  and  the  foolish  virgins  alike  slum- 
beringand  sleeping,  the  servant  saying  to  himselfthat  his  lord 
delays  his  coming,  and  all  giving  way  to  supineness  and  un- 
concern. In  the  other,  we  see  every  thing  in  action;  the. nume- 
rous hosts  of  wicked  men  banding  togethef*  against  the  saints, 
and  beleaguering  the  place  of  their  refuge.  In  the  one, 
we  hear  the  Saviour  saying, ''  nevertheless,  when  the  Son  of 
Man  Cometh  shall  he  find  faith  on  the  earth  9"  intimating 
that  a  great  part  at  least  of  his  professing  people  would  be 
sunk  in  spiritual  torpor,  and  taken  by  surprise  when  he  did 
come.  In  the  other',  we  see  the  groat  body  of  the  pious 
in  $t  situation  utterly  at  variance  with  this  representation. 
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For  as  thej  shall  now  have  passed  through  the  milleonUiinf 
they  will  of  necessity  understand,  from  the  book  of  Revela* 
tion  then  in  their  band,  as  it  is  now  in  ours,  that  this  assault 
of  Gog  and  Magog  is  to  take  place ;  and  why  should  they 
not  prepare  for  it?  especially  if  they  believe  that  this  inva* 
aion  is  but  a  signal  for  tberevelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  their 
avenger  from  heaven.  Besides,  as  they  are  said  to  be 
gathered  together  at  this  eventful  crisis,  and  as  there  .is  no 
intimation  of  their  employing  warlike  weapons,  or  of  their 
fighting  against  their  enemies,  must  we  not  suppose  they  are 
calmly  relying  upon  divine  protection,  and  by  prayer  and 
aapplication  beseeching  God  to  interpose  in  this  awful 
emergency?  And  if  so,  surely  the  great  mass  of  the  church 
at  this  time  cannot  be  void  of  faith.  Can  a  spirit  of  sevens 
fold  slumber  have  seized  jupon  the  camp  of  the  saints  and 
the  beloved  city,  at  this  momentous  season,  so  that  the  Sa* 
viour's  words  will  then  be  fulfilled ;  <'  For  as  a  snare  shall  that 
day  come  upon  all  them  that  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth."  Is  it  conceivable,  that  this  can  apply  to  the  chorch, 
when  the  mastered  legions  of  Gog  and  Magog  are  in  full 
view  ?  The  truth  is,  the  whole  genius  and  character  of  the 
periods  described  by  Christ,  and  by  John  in  the  Revelation, 
are  utterly  dissimilar;  and,  probably,  were  we  to  search  the 
whole  bible  from  one  end  to  the  other,  two  periods  more 
Qfilike  to  each  other  in  their  main  attributes,  could  not  be 
pointed  out.  Can  the  popular  sentiments,  then,  relative  to 
the  second  coming  be  retained,  encumbered  as  they  are  with 
these  insurmountable  difficulties?  Can  the  conclusion  be 
avoided  that  that  sudden  coming  is  indeed  to  precede  in- 
stead of  following  the  millennium  ? 

7.  A  sixth  argument,  confidently  relied  upon,  in  support  of 
the  Medean  interpretation,  is  built  upon  the  import  of  the 
several  terms  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  signify  the 
Saviour's  advent.  These  are  'Aw-wti^w+i*,  revelation^  »E«rit*Fi/«, 
appearancey  and  n«{oi/^/«,  coming  or  presence.  The  first  of 
these  words,  'A9r«»a:xv4ir,  occurs  in  the'  following  passages ; 
(1  Cor.  i.  7.)  "Waiting  for  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ.'*  (2  JTieee.  i.  7.)  "At  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
Christ  with  his  mighty  angels*"  (1  Pet.  i.  7.)  "Might  be 
Canned  unto  praise  and  honour  and  glory  at  the  revelation 
•f  Jesus  Christ."  {ver.  13.)  "  Hope  for  the  grace  that  is  to 
iio  brought  unto  you  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  second,  'E^u^nfiU,  occurs  (2  Tim.  i.  10.)  in  reference 
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to  the  first  coming  of  our  Lord  in  the  flesh,  and  in  relation 
to  his  second  coming,  in  the  following  texts  :  (1  Tim.  v'u\4.) 
"UntilTHE  APPEARING  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  (2  Tim* 
iv.  1.)  "Who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  ap- 
pearing and  his  kingdom."  {ver.  3.)  "  Unto  all  them  that 
love  HIS  APPEARING."  {Tit.  V\.  1^.)  " Lookiug  for  that  bless- 
ed hope  and  the  glorious  appearing." 

The  third  word,  n«^c««r/*,  occurs  four  times  in  the  24th  chap- 
ter of  Matthew  :  {ver.  3.)  "  What  shall  be  the  sign  of  the  com- 
ing, and  of  the  end  of  the  world  [age]  9"  (t;cr.  27.)  "As  the 
lightning,  &c.  so  shall  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be." 
{ver.  37.)  "  As  were  the  days  of  Noah,  so  shall  the  coming  of 
the  Son  of  Man  be."  Also  {ver.  39.)  ( I  Cor.  xv.  23*)  "They 
that  are  Christ's  at  his  coming."  (1  These,  ii.  19.)  "  Are  not 
even  ye  in  the  presence  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  at  his 
coming."  The  same  word  is  used,  in  reference  ib  the  same 
event,  in  seven  additional  instances  in  the  epistles ;  and  in 
reference  to  other  comings, in  the  following  texts:  For  the 
coming  or  presence  of  Paul  witiv  the  churches,  2  Cor*x, 
10.  Phil.  i.  26.  ii.  12.  For  the  coming  of  Antichrist, 
2  These,  ii.  9.  For  the  coming  of  Stephanas  and  others, 
I  Cor.  xvi.  17.  and  for  that  of  Titus,  2  Cor.  yii.  6,  7. 

The  result  of  the  comparison  of  the  foregoing  passages  is 
maintained  to  be,  that  these  three  terms  are  indiscrimi- 
nately used  to  signify  the  second  personal  advent  of  our 
Lord  to  judge  the  worlds  and  that  to  interpret  them  simplj 
of  a  figurative  or  spiritual  coming,  is  to  take  such  liberties 
with  the  plain  letter  of^Scripture  as  to  render  it  impossible 
to  settle  the  sense  of  a  single  prophecy  in  the  whole  book. 
But  if  they  signify  a  real  personal  advent,  when  is  it  tobel 
On  what  data  does  the  prevailing  creed  of  Christendom  de- 
termine it  to  the  end  of  the  millennium,  instead  of  its  begio^ 
ning?  In  opposition  to  this,  let  it  be  nofed,  that  the  com- 
ing of  our  Lord  to  destroy  the  man  of  sin  (2  Thess.  ii.  8.)  is 
expressed  by  the  union  of  two  of  the  above  words,  ▼>  lin^mftU 
tjTc  ira^ovffUc  avrou, "  bjf  the  brigMnsss  of  his  coming J*^  We  are 
therefore  driven  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  glorious  coming 
of  Christ  takes  place  at  the  destruction  of  Antichrist;  and 
since  this  destruction  occurs,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  church  of  God  in  all  ages,  before  the  millennium,  it  fol- 
lows that  Christ  comes  in  glory  to  judge  the  world  before 
the  millennium. 

But  here,  the  conclusiion  deduced  from  the  alleged  import  of 
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the  words  in  question  is  entirely  aoquiesced  in,  inasmuch  as  in 
two  or  three  other  passages,  «7o>Axt/4ic  especially,  or  the  verb 
from  which  it  comes,  appears  to  imply  a  spiritual  revelation : 
"  Neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and 
he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  (*a-e««x«4M)  him." 

iGo/.  i.  12.)"  For  I  neither  received  it  from  man,  neither  was 
taught  it,  but  by  the  revxlation  of  Jesus  Christ."  {Ver. 
16.)  *^  But  when  it  pleased  God  to  reveal  his  Son  in  me, 
that  I  might  preach  him  among  the  heathen."  In  neither 
of  these  instances,  it  is  said,  is  it  clear  that  a  personal  ap- 
pearing or  revelation  i^  intended,  and  therefore  the  argument 
founded  upon  the  word  in  the  other  case  amounts  to  very 
little.  As  to  other  terms,  they  are  not  replied  to  directly, 
bat  the  doctrine  is  made  to  rest  upon  other  passages  already 
considered,  and  these  are  brought  in  to  confirm  the  scheme 
of  a  post-millennial  advent,  otherwise  established. 

The  reflection  of  our  readers  will  have  been  beforehand 
with  Qs  in  the  suggestion,  that  the  subject,  imperfectly  pre- 
sented in  the  foregoing  pages,  is  one  of  radical  importance 
to  the  church  of  God;  and  that  the  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion on  which  either  view  of  the  second  advent  is  established, 
deserve,  demand,  and  will  probably  ere  long  receive,  a 
thorough  investigation.  For  the  whole  matter  of  contro- 
versy finally  results  in  this :  By  what  canons  are  those  scrips 
tures  to  be  interpreted  which  speak  of  the  second  coming 
of  Christ  9  And  in  the  decision  of  this  question,  the  whole 
res  prophetica  of  revelation  is  deeply  involved.  If  this 
advent  is  to  be  indeed  personal,  and  is  to  precede  the  mil- 
lennium; then,  just  in  proportion  to  the  apprehended  near- 
ness of  this  blissful  age,  swells  the  interest  of  these  august 
predictions.  If  the  unerring  oracles  of  God  do  in  fact  fur- 
nish t^s  mighty  stay  to  christian  hope  and  exertion,  this 
solemn  sanction  to  the  appeals  of  the  pulpit,  this  luminous 
clue  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  this  tremendous  presage  to 
the  wicked,  the  worldly,  and  the  slothful, — it  ought  to  be 
knoum.  And  onr  object  will  be  answered,  if  the  present 
essay  shall  be  made  to  contribute  at  all  to  that  result. 
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An  Essay  an  the  InvalidUy  of  Presbyterian  Ordination. 
By  John  Esten  Cooke^  M.D.    Lexington,    bvo.    Pp. 

244.     1829. 

Here  is  a  new  advocate  of  high-cburch  principles,  who 
has  started  up  in  Kentucky;  and  an  advocate  certainly  not 
at  all  deficient  either  in  zeal  or  confidence.  Of  ^  John 
Esten  Cooke,  M.D."  we  never  heard  before  the  appearance 
of  this  volume;  and  now  we  know'nothing  concerning  him 
but  what  he  discloses  of  himself  in  the  first  pages  of  bis 
book.  From  these  we  learn,  that  for  more  than  eighteen 
years  he  was  a  zealous  member  of  the  methodist  church, 
actively  and  publicly  engaged  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
that  denomination ;  that,  by  the  perusal  of  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons by  a  reverend  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Chapman, 
resident  in  Kentucky,  a  few  months  since,  he  was  ted  to 
doubt  of  the  validity  of  presbyterian  ordination ;  that  this 
induced  him  to  peruse  some  other  works  on  the  sdme  snb^ 
ject;  that  his  inquiries  terminated  in  a  full  conviction  that 
ordination  by  presbyters  is  wholly  invalid ;  and  that  this  ia«- 
vestigation  was  conducted  with  so  much  haste  ailul  urgency, 
that  only  eight  weeks  elapsed  between  the  time  in  which  he 
was  a  zealous,  devoted,  unwavering  methodist,  and  that  at 
which  he  sat  down  to  write  the  book  before  us;  in  whioh  he 
feels  confident  he  has  proved  that  the  ordinations  of  the 
methodist  and  presbyterian  churches  are  alike  worthless^ 
and  prelatical  episcopacy  the  only  scriptural  and  valid  form 
of  ecclesiastical  order. 

That  any  man  of  sound  and  sobe^  mind  should  act  thus, 
and  should  be  willing  to  publish  such  a  story  of  himself,  is 
indeed  wonderful.  It  is  true,  a  man's  confidence  in  opinions 
which  he  has  long  and  zealously  maintiained  may  be  (jfialien, 
and  even  abandoned,  in  '^  eight  weeks,"  or  in  a  much  shorter 
time.  This  no  one  will  doubt.  But  that  any  one,  in  relation 
to  a  subject  so  extensive  and  so  essentially  involving  a  know- 
ledge of  early  christian  antiquity,  should  imagine  that  he 
was  fully  competent,  in  ^o  short  a  time,  not  only  to  pro^ 
nounce  positively,  but  to  turn  author,  and  undertake  the 
task  of  instructing  the  public  in  his  new  opinions,  is  one  of 
those  rare  examples  of  weakness  and  presumption  which 
must  equally  surprise  and  revolt  all  reflecting  minds. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  indeed,  that  Br  Cooke  manifests 
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some  talent  in  the  work  before  us.  He  evidently  thinks  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  clearness  and  Tigour,aDd  expresses 
himself,  for  the  raost  part,  in  a  neat,  perspicuous  and 
sprightly  style.  Yet  he  writes  like  a  man  who  has  just  ac- 
quired some  smattering  of  the  subject  which  he  treats,  but 
is  confident  that  he  has  explored  it  to  the  bottom.  He  is 
flippant,  audacious,  and  hardly  willing  to  treat  with  respect 
the  opinions  of  those,  even  on  his  own  side,  who  happen  not 
entirely  to  coincide  with  him.  In  short,  in  perusing  the 
▼olome,  we  hare  twenty  times  thought  of  a  remark  of  Dr 
Johnson,  which  we  have  somewhere  met  with,  and  which  we 
quote  from  vague  recollection.  When  it  was  observed  to 
him  that  a  certain  lady  had  written  very  commendably  on  a 
particular  subject, — ^^  Why,  yes,  sir,"  replied  the  caustic 
and  unsparing  critic,  '*  the  book  is  well  enough ;  but  she 
reminds  me  jof  a  certain  domestic  quadruped,  who  is  exhi- 
bited a9  standing  and  walking  on  his  hind  legs :  the  wonder 
is,  not  that  he  does  it  pretty  toellj  but  that  he  does  it  at  oU." 
Dr  Cooke  in  this  work  thinks  proper  to  select,  as  the 
principal  object  of  his  animadversion,  the  reverend  Dr 
Miller,  who,  about  twenty  years  ago,  published  two  volumes 
of  ^<  Letters  on  the  Constitution  (and  Order  of  the  Christian 
Ministry,  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  the  city  of  New  York."  This  gentleman  he 
considers  as  the  representative  of  presbyterianism ;  and 
seems  to  be  very  desirous  of  fastening  upon  him  some  heavy 
charges  of  mAirepreeentation,  want  ^  fairness^  &c.  With 
what  success,  the  impartial  reader  must  judge.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  takes  as  his^  own  guide  the  reverend  Dr 
Bowden,  who  undertook,  many  years  ago,  to  answer  Dr 
Miller;  implicitly  follows  his  allegations;  copies  his  mis- 
takes; apes  his  confidence;  and,  under  the  cover  of  his 
erudition,  with  a  little  additional  patch-work,  endeavours  to 
pass  himself  off  as  a  profound  ecclesiastical  antiquary. 
Truly,  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  iee  how  plausibly  a  con- 
vert of  eight  weeks f  with  the  aid  of  a  little  modest  assurance, 
can  contrive  to  appear.  We  cannot  undertake  to  predict 
how  far  Dr  Miller  may  consider  this  redoubtable  western 
assailant  as  demanding  public  notice.  We  should  imagine, 
however,  that  he  would  hardly  think  it  worth  his  while  to 
enter  the  lists  with  90  humble  a  retailer  of  what  has  been 
much  better  said  by  others,  and  quite  as  often  refuted  by 
the  advocates  of  presbyterian  parity,  long  before  Dr  Cooke, 
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or  his  file-leader,  Dr  Bowden,  had  an  existence.  It  is  very 
certain  that  we  should  never  have  thought  of  giving  the 
present  article  a  place  in  our  miscellany,  if  we  had  not  been 
informed  that  some  humble  admirers  of  our  author,  with  as 
little  acquaintaYice.  with  the  merits  of  the  controversy  as 
himself,  have  indulged  themselves  in  uttering  many  a  pre- 
mature boast,  that  his  work  could  not  fail  of  proving  fatal 
at  least  to  Dr  Millar's  reputation,  if  not  to  presbyterianism. 
Our  author,  like  most  of  the  body  to  which  he  has  recently 
become  an  adherent,  is  evidently  shy  of  making  his  primary 
or  principal  appeals  to  the  Bible.  He  says  not  a  little,  in- 
deed, of  bishop  Timothy,  bishop  Titus,  bishop  Barnabas, 
bishop  Epaphroditus,  &c, :  but  in  no  instance,  so  far  as  we 
recollect,  does  he  find  it  convenient  to  bolster  tip  the  claims 
of  these  fancied  prelates,  without  having  recourse  to  unin- 
spired aid  to  help  .out  the  scanty,  and  to  his  purpose,  insuf- 
ficient intimations  of  scripture.  This  mode  of  conducting 
his  defence,  we  should  think,  cannot  fail,  of  making  its  ap- 
propriate impression  on  every  candid  mind.  If  prelacyhad 
been  an  apostolical  institution ;  and,  above  all,  if  the  inspired 
apostles,  like  modern  high-churchmen,  had  considered  it  as 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  the  church,  or  even  to  its 
perfection;  it  wouldy  no  doubt,  have  held  a  prominent  place 
in  every  part  of  the  New  Testament.  ^  Whatever  else  was 
left  in  the  shade,  the  bishop's  character  and  claims  would 
have  been  placed  in  a  full  and  strong  light.  NoAv  that  this 
is  acknowledged  on  all  haiids,  by  the  most  zealous  prela- 
tists,  not  to  be  the  case,  we  may  assume  as  proof  sufficients 
that  their  view  of  the  subject  is  erroneous.  No  rational 
man,  we  are  very  sure,  can  admit  the  idea,  that  a  God  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness,  in  givrpg  to  men  a/revelation 
for  their  instruction  in  divine  things,  would  either  pass  in 
silence,  or  leave  in  obscurity,  that  which  was  essential  to  all 
the  privileges  and  hopes  of  redeemed  men;  that  without 
which  there  could  be  no  church,  no  valid  ordinances,  no 
covenanted  hope  of  mercy.  To  suppose  that  such  a  matter 
would  be  left  in  doubt,  or  liable  to  misapprehension,  would, 
indeed,  ill  accord  with  the  great  purpose  for  which  the  Bible 
was  given  to  men.  Yet  the  learned  high-churchman  Dod- 
well,  and  his  followers,  grant  that  prelacy  is  not  taught  in 
the  New  Testament,  because  it  did  not  exist  until  after  the 
commencement  of  the  second  century.  And  if  we  are  not 
deceived,  the  great  mass  of  high-church  writers,  even  those 
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who  are  most  confideDt  of  being  able  to  found  upon  divine 
right,  with  one  voice  concede  that  their  favourite  form  of 
church  government  could  not  be  established  from  Scripture 
alone;  but  that,  in  order  to  make  it  out,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  hints  dropped  by  the  fathers  of  the  second^ 
third  and  fourth  centuries,  and  must  take  for  granted  that 
their  views  of  prelacy  corresponded  with  the  facts  of  the 
apostolic  age^ 

For  our  parts,  were  there  no  other  facts  unfavourable  to 
the  claims  of  prelacy,  such  as  these  would  be  decisive  with 
us.  We  care  not  how  soon  after  the  close  of  the  sacred 
canon  this  figment  of  clerical  ambition  appeared.  If  it  is 
not  clearly  contained  in  the  BibtCy  we  will  not  receive  it. 
And  as  long  as  we  know,  from  historical  records,  that  cor- 
ruptions quite  as  improbable,  and  quite  as  likely  to  be  re- 
sisted, did  actually  arise,  and  gain  general  prevalence  in  the 
church  before  the  commencement  of  the  third  century,  we 
can  have  no  disSiculty  in  believing  that  the  innovation  of 
which  we  speak  first  insinuated  itself  as  expedient,  next 
claimed  to  be  indispensable  to  regularity,  and  finally  be- 
came intrenched  in  all  the  solemnity  of  divine  right,  and  in 
all  the  pomp  of  superstition  and  patronage. 

We  by  no  means  intend  to  follow  Dr  Cooke  through  all 
the  reasonings  and  authorities  on  which  he  appears  to  lay  so 
much  stress.  .  This  would  be  to  write  a  volume  larger  than 
bis  own,  a  task  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  unsuitable. 
A  much  shorter  process  will  be  sufficient  for  the  writer  in 
question.  We  propose  nothing  more  than  to  give  our  read- 
ers a  small  specimen  of  the  sophistry  and  unfounded  asser- 
tions with  which  his  book  abounds;  and  to  Convince  them 
how  incompetent  a  guide  he  is,  and  how  unworthy  of  con- 
fidence, in  the  field  which  he  has  with  so  little  preparation 
undertaken  to  explore. 

Dr  Cooke  repeats  the  thousandth  time,  with  unabated  con- 
fidence, but  without  the  least  addition  of  either  argument  or 
testimony,  that  Timothy  was  bishop  of  Ephesus,  in  the  pre- 
latical  sense  of  the  term,  and  that  we  have,  of  course,  in  this 
single  fact,  a  decisive  and  uncontrollable  proof  that  prelacy 
was  of  a|>08tolical  origin.  Of  this  corner  stone  of  the  epis- 
copal fabric  Or  Miller  had  said,  that  when  fairly  drawn  out 
in  logical  form,  and  exhibited  in  its  titmost  strength,  it 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  the  following  syllogism— 
'*  None  but  diocesan  bishops,  as  a  superior  order  of  clergy, 
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have  a  right  to  ordain  ministers  and  organize  churches  :  but 
Timothy  and  Titus  were  sent  to  perform  services  of  this 
kind:  therefore  Timothy  and  Titus  were  diocesan  bishops." 
In  this  syllogism  the  major  proposition,  which  asserts  that 
none  but  bishops,  as  a  superior  order,  can  ordain,  is  taken 
for  granted.  But  does  not  every  one  see  that  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  point  to  be  proved  1  Until  this  fondamental  pro- 
position be  first  established,  the  Whole  argument  is  such  as 
all  logicians  agree  in  stigmatizing  as  deceptive  and  worth- 
less— a  mere  begging  of  the  whole  question  in  dispute." 

We  verily  think,  after  all  that  Dr  C.  has  «aid  with  so 
much  positiveness  and  show  of  reasoning  on  this  branch  of 
the  controversy,  that  Dr  M.'s  position,  above  stated,  remains 
unshaken,  nay,  untouched.  And  our  only  wonder  is,  that  a 
writer  of  so  much  natural  shrewdness  as  Dr  C.  istiot  asham- 
ed to  multiply  words  on  so  plain  a  point.  Surely  that  cause 
must  be  sadly  lacking  in  solid  support  which  can  recur  so 
frequently,  and  cleave  so  firmly,  to  testimony  so  perfectly 
fanciful  and  paltry ! 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
been  in  the  constant  habit,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  of 
sending  out  missionaries  to  preach  the  gospel,  ordain  elders 
and  deacons,  and  organize  churches  in  the  frontier  settle- 
ments. For  the  performanceof  this  work  they  are  regularly 
authorized  and  commissioned  under  the  direction  of  that 
indicatory,' and  receive  instructions,  in  many  respects  simi- 
lar to  those  given  to  Timothy  and  Titus.  Now,  suppose 
some  ignorant  ecclesiastical  annalist,  knowing  this  fact,  and 
unacquainted  with  the  constitution  of  our  church,  were  to 
write  thus  in  reference  to  the  practice  in  question  :  "  The 
general  assembly,  every  year,  sends  forth  ministers,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  preach,  ordain  elders  and  deacons,  and  *  set  in 
order  what  may  be  wanting'  in  parts  of  the  country  hereto- 
fore destitute  of  christian  privileges  and  order;  but  these  are 
duties  to  which  none  but  prelatical  bishops  are  competent ; 
therefore,  these  presbyterian  missionaries  are,  of  course,  all 
prelates."  Every  body  sees,  at  once,  that  this  would  be  a 
statement  unsound  in  logic,  and  false  in  fact.  Yet  there  is 
just  as  much  reason  for  coming  to  this  conclusion  as  for 
supposing  that  Timothy  and  Titus  must  have  been  prelates, 
because  they  were  sent  to  Ephesus  and  Crete  to  perform 
similar  work.  It  is  as  plain  as  the  light  of  day,  that  they 
might  have  done  all  that  they  did  upon  strictly  preafry^man 
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principles.  We  know  not,  indeed,  that  either  Timothy  or 
Titus  ever  ordained  a  single  elder  alone,  as  we  think  Dr 
Miller  and  others  have  often  demonstrated.  But  even  if  this 
were  granted,  it  would  not  alter  the  case.  For,  although  it 
be  admitted  that,  while  a  single  minister  of  the  presbyterian 
church  may,  and  often  does,  ordain  ruling  elders  and  dea- 
cons, a  plurality  is  required  by  •  the  constitution  of  our 
church  to  ordain  a  teaching  elder;  yet  this  is  regarded 
rather  as  a  prudential  rule  than  as  a  divine  law  of  necessary 
obligation.  There  are  presbyterian  churches  who  consider 
the  ordination  of  a  pastor  by  a  single  pastor  as  valid,  and  act 
accordingly.  S6  that,  after  all,  under  whatever  aspect  the 
mission  of  Timothy  and  Titus  be  viewed,  there  is  no  fact 
stated,  or  instruction  given,  or  allusion  made  to  those  min- 
isters of  the  gospel,  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  but  what 
might  have  been  exhibited  just  as  it  is,  if  they  had  gone  to 
Ephesus  and  Crete  as  presbyterian  evangelists,  and  had 
acted,  while  there,  rigidly  upon  presbyterian  principles. 
This  may  be  regarded  by  those  who  take  Dr  C.  for  their 
guide  as  a  strong  assertion ;  but  we  make  it  with  fearless 
confidence;  and,  although  it  has  been,  and  may  be  again 
deniedj  we  are  very  sure  it  can  never  be  refuted. 

In  1  Timothy,  iv.  14,  we  find  the  following  exhortation  : 
"  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee^  which  was  given  thee 
by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  presby- 
tery." And  again,  in  2  Ttmothy,  i.  6,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing :  ^'  Wherefore  I  put  thee  in  remembrance  that  thou  stir 
up  the  gift  of  God  which  is  in.  thee,  by  the  putting  on  of  my 
hands."  The  common  interpretation  given  of  these  two  pas- 
sages is,  that  they  both  relate  to  the  same  event,  viz.  the 
one  ordination  of  Timothy ;  that  on  this  occasion  a  body, 
or  plurality,  of  presbyters  were  present  and  took  a  part  in 
the  transaction;  and  that  the  apostle  himself  presided  hs  ihe 
head  of  the  presbytery.  Dr  C.  however,  if  we  understand 
him,  refuses  to  acquiesce  in  these  views.  He  thinks  that 
these  passages  refer  to  two  ordinations,  the  first  as  presby- 
ter, the  second  as  bishop.  That  when  the  first  epistle  was 
written,  Timothy  had  consented  to  become  a  bishop,  but  had 
not  actually  been  made  such ;  and,  of  course,  that  the  lay- 
ing on  of  the  hands  of  the  presbytery  took  place  at  h\s  first 
ordination,  as  pr^byter^  a  number  of  years  before :  And 
that  he  bad,  after  this,  and  before  the  second  epistle  was 
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written,  a  second  and  higher  ordination  as  bishop,  in  which 
Paul  himself  presided. 

On  these  representations  our  first  remark,  is,  that  they 
differ  entirely  from  the  opinions  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
most  learned  writers  on  Dr  C.'s  own  side ;  and,  we  are  per- 
suaded, have  not  even  a  shadow  of  evidence  on  which  to 
rest.  And  yet  he  asserts*them  with  quite  as  much  boldness 
and  confidence  as  would  become  the  most  mature  and  pro- 
found master  of  the  subject. 

Our  Hcond  remark  is,  that  Dr  Cooke's  mode  of  exhibiting 
the  prelacy  of  Timothy  and  Titus  appears  to  us  to  be  at- 
tended with  difficulties,  which  we  should  think  he  could 
hardly  have  adequately  considered,  and  which  cannot  fail 
to  prostrate  his  whole  theory. 

For  example,  if  Timothy  had  not  been  ordained  a  hishop 
at  the  time  when  the  first  epistle  was  addressed  to  him,  but 
was  only  k  presbyter,  then  what  becomes  of  all  the  much- 
talked  of  and  vaunted  evidence  which  that  epistle  is  said  to 
contain,  that  he  was  actually  invested  with  that  office  1  The 
great  body  of  writers  on  the  side  of  Dr  C.  contend  that  the 
whole  style  of  the  epistle,  the  charges  given,  and  the  powers 
recognized  in  addressing  Timothy,  all  plainly  imply  that  he 
was  already  clothed  with  episcopal  authority.  This,  how- 
ever, so  far  as  the  first  epistle  is  concerned,  Dr  C.  appears 
to  give  up.  This  cannot  be  implied,  according  to  him,  in 
any  thing  that  the  epistle  contains,  for  the  young  preacher 
was  not  then,  in  fact,  clothed  with  any  such  power.  And  if 
the  first  epistle  contains  no  internal  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  power  before  %t  was  Written,  we  may, 
surely,  with  equal  confidence,  say  the  same  of  the  second; 
for  there  is  decisively  Uss  that  looks  like  high  ecclesiastical 
authority  in  the  second  than  in  the  fir^.  And  thus  Dr  C. 
though  he  does  not  tell  us  so,  in  so  many  words,  abandons 
for  himself,  and  for  all  his  partizans,  this  whole  branch  of 
evidence  for  the  prelatical  character  of  Timothy  and  Titos. 
We  have  long,  indeed,  thought  that  evidence  perfectly 
worthless  to  the  cause  of  the  prelatist^ ;  but  we  did  not  ex- 
pect so  soon  to  see  one  of  their  number,  who  is  certainly  dis- 
tinguished by  zeal,  if  not  by  knowledge,  onceremonioasrty 
take  a  stand  which  amounts  to  a  virtiialabandonment  of  this 
whole  department  of  testimony.  We  doubt  the  pdHty  df 
this.    For  humble  as  this  brantfh  of  testimony  is,  a^d  it  Is 
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very  hiratble  indeed,  we  think  that  prelacy  can  scarcely 
afford  to  part  with  it. 

Another  difficulty,  upon  Dr  C.'s  plan,  here  is  worthy  of 
notice.  He  is  confident  that  the  apostle  in  that  injunction 
in  1  Timothy^  iv.  14,  '*  Neglect  not  the  gift  that  is  in  thee, 
which  was  given  thee  by  prophecy,  with  the  laying  on  of  the 
bands  of  the  presbytery,"  refers,  not  to  Timothy's  ordination 
as  bishop,  but  to  his  first  ordination  hb presbyter.  Be  it  so. 
Timothy's  ordination,  then,  as  a  presbyter,  was  performed 
by  a  presbytery ;  we  read  of  no  other  ordainers.  We  do 
not  forget,  indeed,  that  Dr  C.  elsewhere  contends  that  the 
expression  '^  with  the  laying  on  the  hands  of  the  presby* 
tery"  merely  implies  the  assent  or  concurrence  of  the  pres- 
bytery, and  not  their  real  participation  in  the  ordaining  act, 
a$  an  authoritative  transaction ;  and  that  he  considers  Timo- 
thy as  having  been  really  and  effectively  ordained  by  the 
laying  on  of  Paul's  hands.  But  this  cannot  be.  The  refer- 
ence to  the  laying  on  of  PauVs  hands  is  found  in  the  second 
epistle,  and  not  in  the^r«^;  and  refers,  according  to  Dr  C. 
not  to  the  first,  but  to  the  second  ordination,  which  he  re- 
ceived as  bishop.  Unless,  therefore,  he  is  determined  at 
«ail  hazards  to  take  for  granted,  without  a  shadow  of  evi- 
dence, that  the  first  ordination  for  which  he  contends  was 
performed,  not  by  the  laying  on  of  tt^e  hands  qf  the  presby- 
tery, but  by  the  hands  of  Paul  himself,  and  to  assume  it  from 
the  passages  already  quoted  (and  thece'are  no  others  in  the 
New  Testament  which  speak  of  the  subject  at  all)  the  dis- 
cerning reader  will  be  at  no  loss  to  see  how  far  he  is  con- 
sistent with  himself,  or  what  his  reasoning  is  worth.  The 
truth  is, 'so  far  as  all  that  is  said  about  Timothy  and  Titus 
by  this  writer  has  even  the  semblance  of  plausibility,  it  pro- 
ceeds on  a  petHio  principU  throughout.  This  may  be  a 
very  convenient  method  of  reasoning  with  those  who  are  but 
scantily  provided  with  solid  proofs;  but  its  fairness,  and 
especially  its  force,  are  quite  other  matters.  Low  as  we  had 
estimated  Dr  Cooke's  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on 
which  he  undertook  to  write,  we  were  hardly  prepared  to 
expect  ifrom  him  in  so  many  instances  such  a  barefaced 
resort  to  this  mode  of  reasoning. 

It  is  iiotarions  that  Timothy  is  no  where  called  a  bishop 
by  Paul,  in  either  of  the  epistles  written  to  him ;  and  even  if 
he  had  been,  it  would  have  decided  nothing,  as  it  is  granted 
OB  all  haAda  that  the  titles  biG(hep  and  presbyter  were  then 
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common,  that  is,  interchangeably  applied  to  the  same  office. 
But  he  is  called  an  evangelist,  that  is,  a  minister  of  the 
word  and  sacraments,  sent  forth  to  preach,  and  organize 
churches  in  cities  and  regions  destitute  of  such  organiza- 
tions. Nor  is  there  a  particle  of  evidence  that  we  have 
ever  seen,  either  in  or  out  of  the  Bible,  that  he  ever  resided 
at  Ephesus,  in  any  capacity,  for  twelve  months  at  a  time. 
We  hear  of  him  in  Lystra,  in  Phrygia,  in  Galatia,  in  Troas, 
in  Macedonia,  in  Samothracia,  in  Neapolis,  in  Philippi,  in 
Thessalonica,  in  Berea,  in  Athens,  in  Corinth,  in  Jerusalem, 
in  Rome,  back  again  in  Thessalonica,  &c. ;  so  that  we  have 
nearly  as  good  evidence  that  he  was  bishop  of  half  a  dozen 
other  places  as  of  Ephesus.  As  to  Dr  Cooke's  assertion, 
repeatedly  and  confidently  made,  that  we  have  satisfactory 
evidence  that  Timothy  was  at  teast  five  years  and  a  half 
resident  in  Ephesus,  it  is  not  only  made  without  proof^  but  is 
so  diametrically  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  best  writers 
on  the  subject,  episcopal  as  well  as  others,  that  we  can  find 
no  apology  for  his  reckless  presumption  but  in  his  want 
of  mature  knowledge  and  reflection  on  the  subject. 

Accordingly,  the  manner  in  which  Dr  Whitby,  a  very  able 
and  learned  divine  of  the  church  of  England,  speaks  in  re-  . 
ference  to  the  cases  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  is  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice.  In  his  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  Titus,  he  expresses  himself  thus :  "The  great 
controversy  concernmg  this,  and  the  epistle  to  Timothy,  is, 
whether  Timothy  and  Titus  were  indeed  made  bishops,  the 
one  of  Ephesus  and  the  other  of  Crete.  Now,  of  this  mat- 
ter I  confess  I  can  find  nothing  in  any  writer  of  the  first 
THREE  CENTURIES,  uor  ANY  INTIMATION  that  tfacy  bore  that 
name.  To  pass  my  judgment  in  this  case,  I  assert  that,  if 
by  saying  Timothy  and  Titus  were  bishops,  the  one  of 
Ephesus,  the  other  of  Crete,  we  understand  that  they  took 
upon  them  those  churches,  or  dioceses,  as  their  fixed  and 
peculiar  charge,  in  which  they  were  to  preside  for  term  of 
life,  I  believe  Timothy  and  Titus  were  not  thus  bishops. 
For,  first,  both  Timothy  and  Titus  were  evangelists,  and 
therefore  were  to  do  the  work  qf  an  evangdist.  Now  the 
work  of  an  evangelist,  saith  Eusebius,  was  this — to  lay  the 
foundations  of  the  faith  in  barbarous  nations;  to  constitute 
thera  pastors;  and  having  committed  to  tbem  the  cultivating 
of  those  new  plantations,  they  passed  on  to  other  countries 
and  nations.    Secondly,  as  for  Titus^  he  was  only  left  ia 
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Crete  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city,  and  to  set  in  order  the 
things  that  were  wanting.  Having,  therefore,  done  that 
work,  he  had  done  all  that  was  assigned  to  him  in  that  station. 
As  for  Timothy,  St  Paul  saith,  he  exhorted  him  to  abide  still 
in  Ephesus,  when  he  went  into  Macedonia.  I^ow,  as  he 
writes  to  the  church  of  Philippi  in  Macedonia,  A.D.  62, 
and  the  ninth  of  Nero,  that  he  hoped  to  be  shortly  with 
them,  {Philip,  i.  25,  26. — ii.  24),  so,  saith  bishop  Pearson,  he 
went  thither  A.D.  64,  and  the  eleventh  of  Nero,  and  writ 
his  first  epistle  to  him  A.D.  65.  Two  years  after  this  he 
sends  for  him  to  Rome,  (2  Tim.  iv.  9.  21 ),  and  there  he  con- 
tinued, as  the  ancients  conjecture,  till  the  martyrdom  of  St 
Paul:  after  which  time  he  must,  as  they  suppose,  return  to 
Ephesus.  For  they  tell  us  that  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  he 
was  martyred  in  that  city,  and  lay  buried  there.     But  since 
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either  of  these  places  afterwards,  and  the  authorities  on 
which  this  return  dependeth  are  not  very  ancient,  we  cannot 
rely  much  upon  them.  Now  I  confess  that  these  two  in- 
stances, absolutely  taken,  afford  us  no  convincing  argument 
for  a  settled  diocesan  episcopacy,  because  there  is  nothing 
which  proves  they  did,  or  were,  to  exercise  these  acts  of 
government  rather  as  bishops  than  evangelists.^^ 

It  is  true,  indeed,  Dr  Whitby,  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
preface,  does  express  a  decisive  opinion  that  Timothy  and 
Titus  were,  in  fact,vested  with  prelatical  powers,  which  he 
deduces — first,  from  the  acts  which  they  were  sent  to  per- 
form, and  which  (assuming  the  petitio  principii  argument 
before  exposed)  he  insists  none  but  prelates  ought  to  per- 
form ;  secondly,  from  the  testimony  of  the  later  fathers  of 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  which,  when  thoroughly 
sifted,  is  found  to  be  nothing  to  the  purpose;  and,  thirdly, 
from  the  consideration,  that  the  superiority  which  this  oflSce 
implies  is  ^'  not  contrary  to  the  gospel  rule,"  and  appears, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  representations  made 
respecting  the  government  pf  the  church  in  the  times  of  the 
apostles.  But  as  to  the  basis  on  which  Dr  Cooke  places  his 
proof  of  the  prelacy  of  Timothy  and  Titus,  Dr  Whitby  may 
be  considered  almost  as  much  his  adversary  as  Dr  Miller. 

In  the  same  strain  speaks  Dr,  afterwards  bishop  Stilling- 
fleet,  in  his  Irenicum,  p.  340,  4to,  1G6I .  "  Such  were  evan- 
gelists who  were  sent,  sometimes  into  this  country,  to  put 
the  churches  in  order  there,  sometimes  into  another;  but 
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wherever  they  were  they  acted  as  evangelists,  and  not  as 
fixed  officers.  And  such  were  Timothy  and  Titds,  notwith- 
standing all  the  opposition  made  against  it,  as  will  appear 
to  any  one  who  will  take  an  impartial  survey  of  the  argu- 
ment on  both  sides."  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  the  Ire- 
nicum  of  Stillingfleet  is  a  work  not  in  very  good  odour  with 
high-churchmen.^  They  allege  that  he  wrote  that  work  in 
early  life,  when  both  his  judgment  and  his  information  were 
immature;  that  be. afterward,  regretted  and  retracted  the 
concessions  which  it  contains;  and  that,  although  he  does, 
in  that  work,  explicitly  give  up  the  divine  rigA^  of  diocesan 
episcopacy, .  and  acknowledge  the  validity  of  .presbyterian 
.ordination,  yet  that  some  of  his  subsequent  writings  were 
rather  in  a  different  strain.  This  is  all  true.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly a  fact,  that  when  he. became  a  bishop,  he  discovered  a 
disposition  to  make  higher  claims  for  that  office  than  he  did 
before  the  mitre  was  placed  upon  his  head.  But,  after  all, 
did  he  ever  attempt  to  prove  the  main  principles  of  his 
book  false  or  erroneous  ?  He  certainly  never  did,  in  tbe 
opinion  of  the  venerable  Dr  White,  at  present  bishop  of  the 
protestant  episcopal  church  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  gentleman,  in  1782,  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled 
"  The  Case  of  the  Episcopal  Churches  in  tbe  United  States 
Considered;"  the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  wait  for  the  regular  episcopal  succession 
from  England,  to  the  imparling  of  which  by  the  English- 
bishops  some  serious  obstacles  bad  occurred;  but  that 
where  ordination  by  bishops  could,  not  be  had,  that  by 
presbyters  was  valid,  and  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  obstacle  which  this  pamphlet  con- 
templated was  removed,  and  the  author  was  consecrated 
among  the  first  bishops  of  the  protestant  episcopal  churches 
in  this  country:  an  office  which  he  has  continued  to  occupy 
aild  to  adorn  for  more  than  forty  years.  In  the  course  of 
this  pamphlet  the  bishop,  having  occasion  to  observe  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  between  saying  that  there  are 
three  distinct  orders  of  clergy  in  the  church  by  divine  ap- 
pointmenty  and  that  there  have  been,  in  facty  three  distinct 
orders  from  the  times  of  the  apostles,  has  the  following 
note:  "The  same  distinction  is  accurately  drawn  and  fully 
proved  by  Stillingfleet  in  the  ^  Irenicum,'^  But  as  that 
learned  prelate  was  afterwards  dissatisiSed  with  his  work 
(though  aiost  probably  not  with  that  part  of  it  which  would 
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iave  been  to  our  purpose)  it  might  seem  uncandid  to  cite 
the  authority  of  his  opinion.  Burnet,  his  contemporary  and 
friend,  says,  (History  of  His  Own  Times,  anno  1661),  *To 
avoid  the  imputation  that  book  brought  on  him,  he  went 
into  the  humours  of  an  high  sort  of  people,  beyond  what 
became  him,  perhaps  beyond  his  own  sense  of  things.'  The 
book,  however,  was,  it  seems,  easier  retracted  than  refuted; 
for  though  offensive  to  many  of  both  parties,  it  was  man- 
aged Tsays  the  same  author)  with  so  much  learning  and 
skill,  that  none  of  either  side  ever  undertook  to  answer  it.'' 
P.  24,  25. 

But  Dr  Cooke's  principal  reliance  for  .proving  Timothy  to 
have  been  bishop  of  Ephesus,  is  on  the  testimony  of  the 
fathers.  In  arraying  this  testimony,  as  Dr  Whitby  had  said 
in  his  own  case,  Dr  C,  is  unable  to  find  the  least  shred  per- 
taining to  the  first  three  hundred  years,  excepting  a  single 
line  from  a  lost  work  of  Polycrates,  who  lived  toward  the 
close  of  the.  second  century,  and  which  is  quoted  by  Photius 
in  his  Bibliotheca,  compiled  in  the  ninth  century.  This 
extract  is  in  the  following  words :  "  Timothy  was  ordained 
bishop  of  Ephesus  by  the  great  Paul."  Now  this  extract  is 
really  nothing  to  the  purpose.  If  Dr  C.  does  pot  know 
why,  it  is  because  he  does  not  understand  the  subject  suffi- 
ciently to  conduct  or  appreciate  an  argument  upon  it. 
Another  extract  to  prove  the  same  thing  is  from  the  com- 
mentary under  the  name  of  Ambrose,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the 
fourth  century.  That  extract  is  in  thpse  words :  "  Being 
now  ordained  a  bishop,  Timothy  was  instructed  by  the  epis- 
tle of  Paul  how  to  dispose  and  order  the  church  of  God." 
But  Dr  C.  forgot,  surely,  in  quoting  this  passage,  that  the 
very  same  writer  has  elsewhere  made  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  writings  of  the  apostle  do  not  agree  in  every 
thing  with  the  practice  which  is  now  in  the  church;  for  he 
calls  Timothy,  created  by  him  a  presbyter,  bishop,  because 
at  first  presbyters  were  called  bishops."  Here  it  is  per- 
fectly evident  that  the  latter  extract  completely  nullifies  the 
former,  and  shows  how  this  father  is  to  be  interpreted.  If 
be  bad  said,  in  the  latter  passage,ihat  Timothy  was  ordained 
to  an  office  which  was  called  indifferently  bishop  and  pres- 
byter, his  meaning  might  have  been  equivocal.  Or,  if  he 
had  said  that  the  apostle  calls  Timothy,  who  was  ordained 
by  bim  a  bishop,  presbyter,  for  so,  at  first,  the  bishops  were 
called,  it  would  have  looked  still  more  like  realizing  the 
G 
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claim  here  asserted.  But,  after  referring,  explicitly,  to  a 
change  in  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  arrangements  between 
his  own  time  and  that  of  the  apostle,  he  declares  that  Ti- 
mothy, who  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  was  called  bishop, 
because  at  first  presbyters  were  so  called.  This-is  plainly 
saying  that  he  was  ordained  a  presbyter,  ia  the  distinctive 
and  appropriate  sense  of  that  word,  in  the  age  of  the  writer, 
when  the  names  had  ceased  to  be  common.  Now  Dr  Cooke 
was  aware  of  this  second  extract  from  Ambrose,  for  he 
quotes  it,  and  largely  comments  upon  it  in  another  place. 
We  really  hope,  for  the  sake  of  his  candour,  that  he  forgot  it 
again,  when  he  gravely  borrowed  from  Dr  Bowden  the  for* 
mer  extract  as  a  conclusive  testimony  to  Timothy's  pcelati- 
cal  character.  :  For  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  for- 
mer extract,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  latter,  is  so  far 
from  aflfording  the  least  support  to  the  episcopal  claim,  th^t 
it  really  and  decisively  disproves  it. 

Dr  Cooke,  in  speaking  (p-  41)  of  the  elders  of  Ephesas, 
mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  17.  28  as  overseers,  (io  the  original 
bishops)^  in  his  zeal  to^show  that  they  could  not  have  been 
bishops  in  his  sense  of  the  word,  ventures  to  say,  "To  these 
elders  there  is  not  one  word  said  about  ruling;  the  sole 
charge  to  them  being  io  feed  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  had  made  them  overseers,  and  to  avoid  teaching  per- 
verse doctrine,  &c.^^  We  read  this  remark  with  the  deepest 
astonishment.  Why,  no  well  informed  reader  will  be  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  The  word  here  translated  feed,  is 
wufjtAiuif,  The  radical  word  signifies  a  shepherd;  and  in  all 
the  derivatives  this  is  the  prynary  idea/  It  is  so  far  from 
being  true,  then,  that  *'  not  one  word  is  said  about  nUtng" 
that  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  genuine  import  of 
this  word  as  used,  both  in. Scripture  and  by  profi^me  writers, 
can  possibly  doubt  that  guiding,  controlling,  ruling  is  the 
main  thing  intended.  The  principal  business  of  a  shepherd, 
besides  pasturing,  is  to  watch,  protect  and  govern  his  flock. 
We  beg  Dr  Cooke  to  look  at  the  decisive  use  of  this  word 
in  Matt.  ii.  6,  in  Rev,  ii.  27,  in  Rev.  xii.  5,  and  also  in 
1  Peter  v.  2.  , 

By  far  the  larger  portion  of  Or  C.'s  book  is  taken  up  in 
exhibiting  and  commenting  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
fathers.  On  this  testimony  he  lays  fundamental  stress, 
and  charges  Dr  Miller  with  great  partiality  and  want  of 
fairness  in  his  mode  of  treating  it.    Indeed,  when  we  first 
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read  some  of  his  allegations  against  Dr  Miller  in  reference 
to  this  matter,  we  were  somewhat  startled,  and  did  not  know 
but  that  the  general  characler  for  integrity  and  candour, 
which  that  gentleman  has  for  many  years  quietly  sustained, 
was  about  to  be  seriously  undermined  by  this  new  assailant. 
But  we  had  not  proceeded  far  before  our  fears  were  all  dis- 
missed. Dr  Cooke  has  accomplished  nothing  more  than 
Dr  Bowden  had  accomplished  twenty  years  ago.  He  has 
generally  followed  in  the  train  of  that  writer.  Wherever  he 
has  ventured  to  deviate  from  him,  he  writes,  for  the  most 
part  weakly,  often  wildly,'and  always  with  an  indication  of 
immature  knowledge.  Whatever  may  be  thought  by  some 
episcopal  partizans,  who  are  captivated  by  a  sort  of  reckless 
flippancy  and  confidence,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
intelligent  and  sober  advocates  of  prelacy' will  not  consider 
Dr  C.  as  having  given  any  new  or  valuable  aid  to  their 
cause. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe  with  what  familiarity  and  con- 
fidence Dr  C.  canvasses  the  writings  of  the  fathers,  pro- 
nounces on  their  contents  and  meaning,  and  animadverts  on 
the  conclusions  of  others  respecting  them  which  do  not  hap- 
pen to  hit  his  own  fancy.  For  a  student  of  these  numerous 
and  ponderous  folios  of  Greek. and  Latin,*  of  only  a  few 
weeks  standing,  this  is  sorely  very  modest.  On  one  occa- 
sion be  expresses  himself  thus :  ^'  It  is  difficult  to  conceive, 
when  we  read  ^uch  declarations  as  this  of  Dr  Miller,  re- 
specting Jeronne  andChrysostom,  that  he  could  have  looked 
into  the  ecclesiastical  histories  of  Eusebius,  Ruffinus,  So- 
crates, Sozomen  and  Theodoret."  A  remark  of  this  kind, 
concerning  a  man  who  has  devoted  the  last  forty  years  of 
bis  life  exclusively  to  the  study  of  theology  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal antiquity,  from  the  pen  of  a  medical  gentleman  who  has 
but  recently,  from  his  own  statement,  begun  to  attend  to 
subjects  of  this  nature ;  who  has  not  read  a  tenth  part  of 
the  books  which  he  quotes;  and  is,  manifestly, not  capable  of 
understanding  tliem  if  he  did,  (not  for  want  of  natural  capa- 
city, but  for  want  of  that  acquaintance  with  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage and  facts  which  is  indispensable  to  an  intelligent 
reading  of  those  volumes) ;  such  a  remark,  we  say,  coming 
from  such  a  source,  really  strikes  us  as  so  superlatively  ridi- 
culous, that  we  scarcely  know  how  to  feel  toward  the  author 
of  it  that  respect  which  we  always  wisb  to  feel  and  to  mani- 
fest toward  a  decent  opponent. 
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Dr.  Cook6  oomplains  very  loudly  that  Dr  Millef,  after  pro- 
mising to  give  a  fair  specimen  of  the  testimony  of  the 
fathers  on  the  subject  of  prelacy,  left  out  a  number  of 
strong  passages,  and  even  omitted  some  stronger  against 
presbyterianism  than  any  which  he  adduced.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  Dr  Miller's  "  Letters,"  know  that  they 
were  intended  to  give  a  brief,  familia^  and  popular  vifew  of 
the  episcopal  controversy  to  the  congregation  under  his 
pastoral  care ;  that  they  were  published,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  or  depressing  6{^iscopalians,  but  itiereiy 
to  put  the  people  of  his  own  charge  on  their  guard  against 
numerous  publications,  about  the  time  of  their  date,  which, 
like  Dr  Cooke's  work,  violently  assailed  presbyterianism } 
that  they  were  intended  to  be  comprised  in  a  single  small 
volume;  and  that  within  these  narrow  limits  he  undertook 
to  discuss  and  present  all  the  usual  branches  of  the  subject; 
that  is,  not  only  the  whole  testimony  of  the  earlier  and  later 
fathers,  but  also  that  of  Scripture;  the  early  witnesses  for 
the  truth;  the  reformers;  and  the  most  distinguished  divines 
of  later  times.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  obvious  to 
every  reader  of  common  sense  that  a  sehction  merely,  and 
even  a  small  selection  of  the  most  pointed  passctges  from  the 
fathers,  6ould  have  been  reasonably  expected ;  and  also 
that,  in  making  this  selection  out  of  the  great  mass  of  pas- 
sages which  learned  writers  have  quoted,  there  was 
great  room  for  diversitv  of  judgment,  as  to  the  relative 
strength  of  each.  We  have  taken  the  trouble  to  <^ompare, 
in  detail,  the  selection  made  by  Dr  Millar  with  all  the  ad- 
ditional passages  which  Dr  Cooke  seems  to  think  are  still 
Dfiore  powerful  on  his  side;  and  we  have  not  met  with  a  sin- 
gle instance  in  which  there  appeared  to  us  to  be  any  solid 
ground  for  the  charge  of  important,  and  much  less  of  unfair 
omission.  It  is  trde,  passages  were  left  out  by  Dr  M.  which 
Dr  C.  thinks  exceedingly  strong  in  his  own  favour;  and 
clauses  omitted,  probably  for  the  sole  purpose  of  shortening 
paragraphs,  which  Dr  C.  is  confident  were  kept  out  of  view 
because  they  were  felt  to  be  decisive  against  presbyterian- 
ism. But  after  attending  to  the  principal  cases  which  Dr 
C.  views  and  endeavours  to  represent  in  this  light,  we  are 
constrained  to  decide  as  cool  spectators  and  self-created 
umpires  of  the  conflict,  that  in  almost,  if  not  quite,  every 
instance,  the  omission  evidently  resulted  from  a  more  just, 
enlightened,  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  real  import  and 
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bearing  of  the  passage  than  Dr  C.'s  iTery  immature  know»- 
ledge  of  the  subject  enabled  him  to  take.  To  explain  our 
meaning  we  will  give  a  single  example. 

Dr  Cooke,  with  no  little  insinuation,  complains  that  Dr 
Miller,  in  giving  some  extracts  from  the  thirdf  book  of  Ire- 
Dseus  against  the  heretics,  omitted  the  following  passages: 
"The  blessed  apostles,  therefore,  fbtinding  and  instructing 
the  church,  delivered  to  Liniis  the  bishopric,  to  govern  the 
cHtntcH.**  And  again,  "By  this  ordination  and  succession, 
that  tradition  in  the  church  which  is  frdm  the  apostles,  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  truth,  hath  come  even  to  us."  As  Ire- 
naeus  wrote  in  Greek,  and  as  we  were  not  content  with  the 
Latin  translation  of  these  passages  which  Dr  C.  attempts 
(we  have  no  doubt  ignorantly)  to  palm  upon  his  readers  as 
the  original,  we  immediately  turned  to  a  yery  excellent 
copy  of  the  Works  of  that  father,  which  happened  to  be 
within  our  reach,  to  see  whether  the  Greek  original  of  the 
passages  in  question  were  preserved  or  lost.  Of  the  first 
extract  we  found  the  last  clause  to  be  this:  Aitair»f  mcTirxoTnt 
KurevfytAf  mx«/>i<r«r;  ft  literal  trausfation  of  which  is :  "  They 
(that  is,  the  apostles)  delivered  t6  Lintis  the  ministry  (or 
servicej  of  the  bishopric."  The  word  xiiTd©/»>/*  is  a  very 
general  tefm,  simply  signifying  mim^fry  or  service.  It  is 
apptied  to  the  official  ministration  of  Zacharias,  the  father 
of  John  the  Baptist  [LAike  i.  23);  to  the  ministration  of  cha- 
ritable aid  to  the  poor  (2  Cor.  \)i.  12);  to  the  kind  support 
or  sustenance  granted  to  ministers  {Philipp.  ii.  30) ;  and  to 
the  ceremonial  service  of  the  Jewish  economy  {Beb.  ix.  21^. 
Its  plain  and  undoubted  meaning  in  the  place  before  us  is 
work,  or  function;  so  that  the  whole  clause  "  to  govern  the 
church"  ha^  been  foisted  in  without  a  shadow  of  authority 
from  the  original. 

In  like  manner,  when  we  came  to  scrutinize  the  second 
extract  in  the  Greek  original^  we  found  the  only  clause  which 
comes   into  question  here  to  stand  thus :    T»  ttvrn  td^u,  ««i 

«  mpfn  iti^x**  •*''•  ****  **■•"  fltJro«'i^x«r  ff  tw  ncxXM^'fA  irdL^dhO'it,  &C.    That 

is,  ^*  by  this  instittttion  (or  appointment)  and  instruction,  that 
tradition  in  the  churcn  which  is  from  the  apostles,"  (fee. 
Now,  even  if  Dr.  C.'s  version  of  this  passage  were  adopted, 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  him;  for  suppose  it  conceded  that 
the  christian  doctrines  and  institutions  had  been  handed 
down,  in  a  certain  church,  through  a  succession  of  fkithful 
pastors,  what  consequence  detrimental  to  presbyterianism 
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would  ensue  ?  Suppose  an  ecclesiastical  historian  of  Prince- 
ton, in  the  slate  of  New  Jersey,  wer^  to  say  that  the  presby- 
terian  doctrines  and  order  in  that  church  had  been  handed 
down  through  the  successive  incumbencies  of  the  reverend 
pastors 'Burr,  Edwards,  Davies,  Finley,  Witherspoon  and 
Smith;  could  any  thing  favourable  to  prelacy  be  made  out 
from  such  a  reqord?  But  the  translation  which  Dr  C.  has 
given  is  fwt  correct,  and  cannot  be  adopted.  The  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  words  rg^tf  and  «f^«;t»  is  very  different  from 
what  he  makes,  it,  as. any  one  wil|  see  by  attending  to  the 
import  of  those  words  both  in  and  our  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. And  the  simple  meaning  of  the  clause  is,  that  by  the 
appointment  and  instruction  of  the  pastors  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  sentences^  the  true  tradition  and  doctrine  of  the 
church  had  co'me  down  to  that  time.  "Thus  it  is  that  these 
passages,  when  closely  examined,  are  entirely  divested  of 
that  prelatical  power  and  significance  which  Dr  C.  has  la- 
boured to  set  forth  by  round  assertion,  and  with  the  ^'  pomp 
of  capitals ;"  so  that  they  really  deserved  no  place  among  the 
strongest  extracts  usually  produced  by  the  partisans  of  pre-r 
]jBLcy  from  the  writings  of  Iren^us.  Dr  Miller,  we  pr^ume, 
knew  this,  and  acted  accordingly.  Dr  Cooke,  we  charitably 
believe,  did  no^  know  it;  and  therefore,  with  all  the  eager- 
ness and. exultation  into  which  those  are  apt  to  be  betrayed 
who  see  with  the  eyes  of  other  people,  he  reproaches  where . 
he  had  reason  to  applaud.       ^ 

The  truth  is,  we  have  not  found  one  word  in  Irenseus  which 
does  not  appear  to  us  perfectly  and  easily  reconciloable  with 
presbyterian  order.  What  though  he  speaks  of  bishops? 
Shall  we  never  have  done  with  the  palpable  sophistry  of 
taking  for  granted  that  prelatical  and  not  presbyterian 
bishops  are  intended  ?  What  though  some  of  these  bishop 
are  spoken  of  as  appointed  by  the.apostles,  and  as  the  ,stu> 
cessors  of  the  apostles?  Assuming  the  doctrine  of  presby- 
terian parity,  might  not^such  a  statement  be  just  as  true,  of 
such  ministers  as  of  prelates?  For  sureJy  |hey  may  be  pp^ 
pointed^  and  may  succeed  those  who  go  before  them,  as  well 
as  bishops,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word.  What  tho.ugh 
one  man  only  ia  represented  as  presiding  at  a  time  as  bishop 
in  Rome, and  in  other  large  and  populous  cities?  Is  DrC. 
or  his  readers  so  ill  informed  as  not  to  know  that  before  the 
introduction  of  an  Americi^  episcopate  there  was  but  one 
rector  over  all  the  episcopal  churches  in  the  city  of  New 
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York,  embracing  several  large  places  of  worship,  several 
presbyters,  and  perli^aps  seven  or  eight  thousand  hearers  ? 
yet  here  was  no  bishop,  in  thcf  prelatical  sense  of  the  word. 
Do  they  furget,  or  did  they  never  know,  that  at  this  hour 
the  proteslant  churches  of  France,  though  presbyterian,  have 
a  consistory  in  each  large  city  or  district,  embracing  a  num- 
ber of  pastors,  and  in  some  cases  many  thousand  communi- 
cants; and  that  over  these  they  always  have  one  of  the  senior 
pastors  as  president,  who  not  only  occupies  the  chair  at  their 
meetings,  but  is  also  the  prominent  organ  for  receiving  all 
applications,  convening  all  assemblies,  and  conducting  all 
their  ecclesiastical  affairs  ?  so  that  if  the  ministerial  succu-' 
sum  were  traced  through  their  presidents,  as,  for  certain 
purposes,  they  might  not  improperly  be,  one  name  only  would 
be  mentioned  as  occupying  this  chair  at  a  time,  amidst,  per- 
haps, ten  or  twelve  colleagues.     This  is  not  only  the  organi- 
zation of  those  churches^noto,  but  such,  in  substance,  has  it 
been  since  the  reformation.     Yet  they  have  not  now,  and 
never  had,  prelatical  bishops.     And  such  might  have  been 
the  practice  of  soitie  of  the  churches  in  the  days  of  Irenseus. 
Dr  Cooke  remarks  with  no  little  severity  on  the  testimony, 
as  produced  by  Dr  Miller  from  Ignatius.     We  verily  think 
that  his  severity  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  unceremonious.  After  the 
most  impartial  survey  of  the  epistles  of  Ignatius  that  we  can 
take.  We  are  decisively  of  the  opinion  that  the  extracts  from 
this  father  which  Dr  Miller  produced  may  be  considered  as 
comprising  a  fair  specimen  of  those,  the  aspect  of  which  is 
most  favourable  to  episcopacy;  nor  can  we  see  that  he  has 
really  perverted  or  misrepresented  a  single  sentence  from 
the  celebrated  epistles  of  that  writer.    In  the  instance  of 
which  Dr  Q.  so  far  as  we  recollect,  most  loudly  complains, 
the  case  appears  to  stand  thus.     The  extract  from  Ignatius 
is. fairly  and  exactly  exhibited;  stated  almost  precisely  in 
the  words  which  Dr  C.  himself  employs.    But  it  is  Dr  Miller's 
commentary  on  the  extract  which  gives  Dr  C.  so  much 
oSence;  particularly  his  insisting  that  the  bishop  spoken  of 
by  Ignatius  is  represented  as  being  always  present  with  his 
people  when  they  were  assembled  for  public  worship,  and 
as  being  personally  acquainted  with  his  whole  flock  bynamSj 
not  even  overlooking  the  servant- men  and  mjaids^&c.     We 
nevertheless  think  that  Dr  M.  was  right  in  his  interpretation 
of  this  passage,  and  of  course,  that  Dr  C.  had  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied,  excepting  with  the  weakness  of  his  own  cause. 
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And,  by  the  wny,  we  should  desire  no  better  evidence  than 
the  epistles  of  Ignatius  present,  that  the  only  episcopacy 
which  existed  in  the  age  immediately  after  the  apostles  (the 
time  in  which  that  father  lived)  was  parochial^  and  not  dio- 
cesan; that  is,  that  the  only  bishop  then  known  was  the 
pastor  of  a  sinjjle  parish  or  congregation.    That  there  were 
several  worshipping  assemblies  in  this  .parish  is  not  impro- 
bable :  for  then  such  public  ediJUces  as  we  now  call  churches 
were  unknown*    Christians  were  neither  able  nor  permitted 
to  erect  tbemV^nd  no  doubt  separated  themselves  for  social 
,  worship  into  as  many  private  houses,  upper  chambers,  and 
even  cellars  and  caves,  as  mi^ht  be  necessary  for  their  re- 
ception and  accoihmodation.     Still,  in  each  city  or  .town 
they  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  one  body; 'to  have,  had 
one  pastor  J  with  several  assistants;  to  haye  communed  to- 
gether as  often  and  as  unitedly  as  .possible;  and  to  have 
been  fond  of  consideringtthemselves  one  church.    That  this 
principle  was  carried  put  into  practice  .with  different  degrees 
of  success  and  pc^rfection,  according  to  the  numbers  and 
local  circumstances  of  these  little  christian  communities  re- 
spectively, f^nd  the  degree  of  persecution  they  endured,  we 
may  not  ojilyeonjecture  to  have  been  the  case,  but  we  have 
satisfactory  evidence^that,  it  was  really  so.  ^  Yet  the  general 
plan  seems  to  have  been  to  consider  all  the  chriatia^s  in  the 
same  city  or  town  as  one  church,    Aud  hence  in  all  the 
epistles  of  Ignatius,  as  well  a^  in  contemporary  and  imme- 
diately subsequent  writings,  we  see  abundant  evidence  that 
the  bishop  spoken  of  is  represented  as  always  present  with 
the  people  when  assembled  for  worship;  ^s  having  one  as- 
sembly and  one  attar  or  communion  table  In  his  pslrish ;  as 
eating  of  one  loafj  having  one  prayer,  and,  in  a  word,  uniting 
in  all  the  acts  of  solemn  worship.     Again,  the  bishop  is  re- 
presented in  the  same  writings  as  not  only  ;)retfen/  with  his 
xflock  whenever  they. were  convened,  as  conducting  their 
prayers  and  presiding  in  all  their  public  service,  but  also 
as  the  only  administrator  o( baptism  and  the  Lord^s  supper; 
as  the  only  person  by  whom  marriages  were  celebrated  and 
children  catechised;  as  bound  to  take  cognizance  of  the  re- 
lief of  every  poor  person  in  his  parish ;  and  as  called  in  duty 
to  search  out  and  know  every  individual  in  his  flock  by  name^ 
not  overlooking  even  the  servant  men  and  maids.     We  can- 
not suppose  it  can  enter  into  the  imagination  of  any  one  that 
it  is  physically  possible  for  services, of  this  kind  to  be  per- 
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formed  by  a  diocesan  bishop,  with  a  number  of  congrega- 
tions and  presbyters  under  his  care.  The  statement  can 
agree  only  with  the  pastor  of  a  single  parish.  As  to  the 
subterfuge  to  which  Dr  C.  resorts,  in  order  to  evade  the  force 
of  this  representation,  viz.  that  Mr  John  Wesley,  while  he 
had  the  whole  Methodist  body  in  England  under  his  care, 
was  able,  in  travelling  over  the  whole  kingdom,  to  have  the 
name  of  every  member,  however  humble,  brought  in  writing 
under  his  notice,  we  think  it  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  case, 
and  worthy  of  ridicule  only. 

Dr  Cooke  makes  some  remarks  on  Dr  Miller^s  testimony 
from  Hilary,  (sometirnes  called  Ambrose),  which  appear  to 
require  a  passmg  notice.    This  testimony  was  mentioned  in 
a  preceding  page,  when  Hilary  was  brought  as  a  witness  in 
behalf  of  the  prelatical  claims  of  Timothy  and  Titus ;  but 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  bring  it  into  view  again,  to  pre- 
sent it  in  a  clearer  light,  and  to  divest  it  of  some  of  the 
entanglements  by  which  Dr  Cooke  has  attempted  to  make  it 
speak  a  language  entirely  diflerent  from  that  which  its  vene- 
rable author  plainly  intended.     The  extract  from  Hilary  is 
as  follows:  '*  After  churches  were  planted  in  all  places,  and 
officers  ordained,  matters  were  settled  otherwise  than  in  the 
beginning.     And  hence  it  is  that  the  apostle's  writings  do 
not  in  aU  things  agree  wUh  the  present  constittUion  of  the 
church;  because  they  were  written  under  the  first  rise  of 
the  church.     For  he  calls  Timothy,  who  was  created  a  pres- 
byter by  him,  a  bishop;  for  so,  at  first,  presbyters  were  cal- 
led :  among  whom  this  was  the  course  of  governing  churches, 
that,  as  one  withdrew,  another  took  his  place;  and  in  Egypt ^ 
even  at  this  day,  the  presbyters  ordain  in  the  bishop's  ab- 
sence.    But  because  the  following  presbyters  began  to  be 
found  unworthy  to  hold  the  first  place,   the  method  was 
changed,  the  council  providing  that  not  order,  but  merit, 
should  create  a  bishop." — {Comment,  on  Ephes.  iv.  2.)     In 
this  form  Dr  Miller  exhibited  the  testimony  of  Hilary.     Of 
this  exhibition  Dr  Cooke  makes  much  and  loud  complaint. 
He  coniplains,  in  particular,  that  in  the  extract,  as  given  by 
Dr  Miller,  clauses  are  picked  out  from  a  long  page  of  Hi- 
lary, detached  from  their  proper  connection,  and  made  to 
speak  a  language  which,  properly  understood,  they  ougiu 
not  to  be  considered  as  speaking ;  and,  especially,  that  the 
word  translated  ordain,  has  no  reference  to  ordination  what- 
ever, but  means  entirely  another  thing. 
H 
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We  have  carefiilly  compared  the  extract  as  given  by  Dr 
Miller  with  that  which  is  given  at  length  by  Dr  Cooke,  and 
we  think  not  only  that  Dr  C.'s  complaints  have  no^  solid 
foundation,  but  that  several  of  them  are  childish.  .  It  is  true 
that  Dr  M.  evidently,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  his  readers  the 
trouble  of  a  long  and  tedious  extract,  a  very  large  portion 
of  which  ^uld  have  been  wholly  irrelevant,  selected  those 
parts  which  were  to  his  purpose.  But  in  doing  this  he  cer- 
tainly did  no  injustice  to  the  connection  and  scope  of  the 
venerable  father.  Had  he  given  the  whole^  he  wou^d,  un- 
doubtedly, have  cot^rmed  rather  than  weakened  his  own 
argument*  Not  a  single  sentence  is  perverted  from  its  gen- 
uine meaning ;  and  although  the  translation,  as  presented  by 
Dr  i/L  is,  in  one  or  two  cases,  what  may  be  called  free,  yet 
we  are  persuaded  it  i^,  in  no  instance,  chargeable  with  any 
departure  from  the  spirit  pf  the  original.  >  Of  this  perhaps  a 
better  example  cannot  be  given  than  in  reference  to  the 
clause ;  ^*  And  in  Egypt^  even  at  this  day,  the  presbyters 
ordain  in  the  bishop's  absence."  For  although  there  are 
no  words  in  the  original  which  strictly  answer  to  the  English 
word^  even  at  this  day,  yet  every  intelligent  and  candid 
reader  will  perceive,,  at  once,  that  the  scope  of  the  original 
calls  for  this  rendering ;  that  consignant  is  in  the  present 
tense,  and  that  the  whole  reasoning  of  the  author  would  be 
lost  if  the  substance  of  Dr  M.'s  version  were  not  adopted. 

As  to  Dr  M.'s  rendering  the  word  consignant,  ordain,  it  is 
of  no  account  whatever  to  his  argument.  Some  very  emi- 
nent episcopal  writers,  indeed,  have  adopted  the  same  mean- 
ing. Yet  he  frankly  acknowledges,  in  his  second  volume 
of  "Letters,"  (p.  215),  that  there  is  son^e  uncertainty  as  to 
its  proper  rendering;  but  remarks  as  follows:  "whatever 
religious  rite  it  is  that  Hilary  refers  to,  it  is  something  which 
the  bishops  tn  his  day  generally  claimed  as  their  preroga- 
tive ;  but  which  had  not  been  altoays  appropriated  to  them ; 
and  which,  even  in  his  time,  in  the  bishop's  absence,  the 
presbyters  con3idered  themselves  as  empowered  to  perform. 
This  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose."  We  concur  in  this  opi- 
nion ;  and  also  think  that  the  explanation  ought  to  have  been 
sufficient  for  Dr  Cooke. 

Our  readers  must  not  suppose,  from  these  decisive  awards 
in  Dr  Miller's  favour,  that  we  are  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
every  tittle,  both  of  authority  and  of  reasoning,  which  he  has 
advanced.     Amidst  so  great  a  number  of  quotations'  from 
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diflferent  authors,  ancienl  and  modern,  and  of  commentaries 
upon  them,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  his  vigilance  and 
caution,  which  are  commonly  so  much  on  the  alert,  had 
never  slumbered.  We  verily  think  that,  in  regard  to  all 
leading  and  important  points,  both  his  authorities  and  his 
arguments  are  impregnable ;  yet,  in  a  few  minor  cases  of 
both,  we  are  free  to  say  that,  if  we  had  been  at  his  elbow, 
and  had  been  cpnsulted,  we  should  have  advised  some  omis- 
sions and  some  nK)difications.  Still  the  articles  which  we 
could  have  wished  altered  are  all  of  them  trifling".  They  have 
Dot^  in  a  single  instance,  an  unfavourable  bearing  on  any 
one  material  point  in  the  controversy  :  and,  what  is  remark- 
able, Dr  Cooke  has  not  happened  to  notice  one  of  them  ; 
probably  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  he  had  not  suffi- 
cient acquaintance  with  the  subject  to  perceive  them. 

The  only  remaining  observations  we  have  to  offer  respect- 
ing the  testimony  of  the  fathers  on  the  subject  of  episco- 
pacy, shall  be  in  relation  to  the  extracts  adduced  by  Dr 
Miller  from  Jerome ;  concerning  which  Dr  Cooke  is  of  the 
opinion  that  great  injustice  has  been  done  to  that  father,  as 
well  as  to  the  public.  We  shall  not  so.far  trespass,  either  on 
the  patience  of  our  readers  or  oti  the:  pages  of  this  work, 
ns  to  detail  at  length  the  extracts  usually  adduced  from  Je- 
rome by  the  friends  of  presbyterianism.  Their  amount  is 
generally  known.  Their  close  and  their  quintessence  is  in 
these  words :  "  Our  intention  in  these  remarks  is  to  show, 
that  among  the  ancients  presbyters  and  bishops  were  the 
very  same.  But,  by  little  and  Uttle,  that  the  plants  of  dis- 
sentions  might  be  plucked  up,  the  whole  concern  was  de- 
volved upon  an  individual.  As  the  'presbyters,  therefore, 
know  that  they  are  subjected  by  the  custom  of  the  church 
to  him  who  is  set  over  them,  so  let  the  bishops  know  that 
they  are  greater  than  presbyters  more  by  custom  than  by 
any  real  appointment  of  Christ,^^  This  extract  is  taken  from 
Jerooie's  Commentary  on  Titus^  i.  5,  and  in  his  epistle  to 
Evagrius  he  expressFy  maintains  the  same  doctrine,  quotes 
at  length  the  same  passages  of  Scripture  in  support  of  it, 
and  comes  to  the  same  conclusion. 

Dr  Cooke,  however,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Dr  Bow- 
den,  deals  out  against  Dr  Miller  charges  of  gross  misrepre- 
sentation and  perversion  in  the  most  unceremonious  manner. 
We  should  be  deeply  surprised  at  these  charges,  did  we  not 
recollect  how  completely  prejudice  can  blind  the  most  intel- 
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ligenl  and  upright  minds ;  and  did  we  not  see  so  ipuch  evi- 
dence of  Dr  Cooke's .  repeating,  almost  by  rote,  even  the 
frivolous  objections  and  allegations  of  his  guide.  But  we 
have  not  the  leasUfear  that  any  candid  reader  who  under- 
stands Latin,  and  who  has  intelligence  enough  to  compre- 
hend the  spirit  and  scope  of  Jerome's  reasoning,  will  charge 
Dr  Miller  with  the  smallest  misrepresentation  or  perversion 
of  either.  We  have  neither  room  nor  inclination  to  examine 
in  detail  Dr  C.'s  twenty  clo3ely  printed  pages  of  cavil  and 
protest  against  the  simple  and  obvioijis  meaning  of  Jerome. 
We  shall  make  short  work  of  it.  We  agree  with  Dr  Miller, 
not  only  in  his  version  of  this  father,  but  likewise  in  the  sub- 
stance of  all  his  comments,  for  the  following  reasons  : 

The^r^^  is,  that  we  find  another  passage  in  Jerome,  which 
Dr  Miller  has  not  quoted,  but  which  plainly  corroborates  bis 
interpretation  of  that  father.  It  is  from  his  epistles^  the  83d 
in  order,  directed  to  Oceanus,  a  presbyter,  and  is  in  these 
words: — <<  In  utraque  epistola,  siye  episcopi  sive  presbyteri 

(quanquam,  apud  vetbres,  iidem  £>piscopi  £T  presbyteri 
iierint)  quia  illud  nomen  dignitatis  est,  hoc  setatis ;  jubentur 
monogami  in  clerum  elegi."  Here  the  venerable  father  de- 
clares, as  pUinly  as  words  can  enable  him,  that  in  the  pri- 
mitive church  (for  the  members  of  the  primitive  church 
were  alone  the  Vetera  in  his  day)  bishop  o^nd  presbyter  were 
THE  SAME ;  that,  is,  the  same  office,  the  one  name  being  ex- 
pressive of  dignity f  the  other  of  age. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  represent 
Jerome  as  speaking  otherwise  than  Dr  Miller  represents  him, 
without  making  him^  weakly  and  inconsistently  contradict 
himself.  The  whole  scope  of  th^  passage  extracted  from 
his  commentary,  and  the  occasion,  ^purpose,  and  rea^orfing 
of  the  epistle  to  Evagrius,  all  conspire  to  show  that  he  could 
not  have  had  any  other 'meaning  than  that  wh^cb  presbyte- 
rians  ascribe  to  him,  and  which  episcopalians  reject  and  re- 
sist. To  suppose  that  he  can  mean  any  thing  dse  is  to  make 
him  talk  icily)  and  to  destroy  all  connection  l^tween  his  pre- 
mises and  his  conclusion. 

Our  third  reason  is,  that  some  of  the  greatest  and  best 
men  in  the  christian  church,  nearly  contemporary  with  Je- 
rome, speak  in  substance  the  samejangtwge,  and  bear  tes- 
timony to  the  same  fact.  Augustine,  undoubtedly  one  of 
Uie  greatest  names  in  all  uninspired  antiquity,  for  the  united 
characteristics  of  intelligence,  learning  and  piety,  w^itiog 
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to  Jerome  himself,  speaka  thus : — ''  I  entreat  you  to  correct 
roe  faithfully  when  you  see  I  need  it :  for  although,  accord- 
ing to  the  names  of  honour  which  the  atstom  of  the  chUrch 
has  NOW  brought  into  use,  the  office  of  bishop  is  greater 
than  thai  of  presbyter^  nevertheless,  in  many  respects,  Augus- 
tine is  inferior  to  Jerome*."  Some  episcopal  writers,  in 
trying  to  evade  the  force  of  Jerome's  testimony,  have  said 
that  he  was  a  cynical,  snarling  man,  who,  perhaps,  dissatis- 
fied at  not  being  a  bishop  himself,  was  rather  disposed  to 
depreciate  that  order.  But  here  is  an  eminently  pious  and 
learned  bishop  speaking  to  the  very  same  purpose.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  an.  ecclesiastic  so  conscientious,  pious,  and 
well  informed  as  Augustine  is  universally  allowed  to  have 
been,  could  have  represented  the  office  which  he  bore  as  a 
titular  distinction,  founded  on  the  ^'  custom  of  the  church,^^ 
if  he  had  considered  it  as  a  divine  appointment  ?  To  the 
same  amount  is  the  testimony  of  Chrysostom,  whose  distin- 
guished eloquence  and  learning  need  no  voucher.  In  speak- 
ing on  the  same  subject  he  expresses  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing terms :  ^'  Having  spoken  of  bishops,  and  described  them, 
declaring  both  what, they  ought  to  possess,  and  from  what 
they  ought  to  abstain,  omitting  the  order  of  presbyters,  Paul 
passes  on  to  the  deacons.  But  why  is  this  ?  Because  be- 
tween bishop  and  presbyter  there  is  not  much  difference ; 
for  these  also,  in  like  manner,  have  had  committed  to  them 
both  the  instruction  and  the  government  of  the  church ;  and 
what  tbii^s  he  has  said  concerning  bishops,  the  same  also 
he  intended  for  presbyters ;  for  they  have  gained  the  ascen- 
dency over  them  only  in  respect  to  ordination;  and  of  this 
they  seem  to  have  dtfrauded  («-Moirt«TM?)  t?^  presbyters^  In 
Episi.  ad  Tim>  Horn.  1 1.  This  passage  needs  no  comment. 
If  there  be  meaning  in  plain  words,  Chrysostom  distinctly 


*  **  Rogo,  ut  ne  fidenter  corrigas,  Ubi  noihi  hoc  oposesse  perspexerls.  Quas- 
qnam  eniiB  secuodum  booonim  vocabula,  qu»  jam  eeeUaim  tutus  o^tintUt,  epis- 
eopatus  presbyterio  major  Bit ;  taoien  in  multis  rebus  AugUstiniM  Hierooymo  minor 
est. —  Oper,  Tom.  2,  EpUt  19,  €id  Hiefon.  It  ts  worthy  of  notice  that  thU  con- 
struction of  Augusllne  is  tioi  confined  to  presbyterians.  Bishop  Jewel,  in  the 
**  Defence'*  of  his  '*  Apology  for  the  Church  of  England,'*  adduces  the  passage 
aboTe  cited,  in  order  to  show  the  original  identity  of  bishop  and  presbyter,  and 
tianfittefl  H  thus :  '*  The  office  of  a  bishop  is  above  the  office  of  a  priest,  not 
by  »iitlM>rity  of  the  Scriptures,  but  after  the  names  of  honour  wliich  the  custom 
of  tfM^ufdi  bath  now  obtained."— D^enee,  122, 123. 
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conveys  the  idea  not  only  that  ordination  war  the  only  point 
concerning  which  bishops  had  gained  the  precedence  of 
presbyters,  but  that  they  had  gained  this  by  fradulent  means. 
This  is  the  evident  import  of  the  word  w-xmiaTwr.  See 
1  Thessalonians,  iv,  6.  That  no  man  go  beyond  and  defraud 
his  brother  in  any  matter,  fyc.  See  also  2  Cor.  vii.  2. — xii. 
17,  18,  where  the  same  word  is  used.  The  feame  idea  is  un- 
equivocally conveyed  by  Hilary,  in  a  passage  before  quoted 
and  commented  upon,  and  which  need  not  be  here  repeated  ; 
and  also  about  the  same  time  by  Aerius,  a  presbyter  of  Se- 
bastia,  who  undoubtedly  maintained  the  doctrine  that  in  the 
primitive  church  bishop  and  presbyter  were  the  same,  and 
that  the  pre-eminence  of  the  bishop  was  a  matter  of  subse- 
quent and  human  introduction.  This  is  not  denied  by  pre- 
latical  writers ;  but  they  tell  us,  by  way  of  offset,  that  Aerius 
was  accounted  a  heretic  on  account  of  this  opinion,  and  that, 
of  course,  his  testimony  cannot  be  admitted.  There  is  no 
reason,  however,  for  the  opinion  that  he  was  reckoned  a  he- 
retic for  agreeing  in  sentiment  with  Jerome  that  bishop  and 
presbyter  were  the  same  by  divine  right ;  but  for  going  fur- 
ther, and  insisting  that  the  prelacy  actually  established  in 
his  day  was  contrary  to  apostolic  usage,  and  ought  to  be 
abolished.  Such  is  the  judgment  of  Dr  (afterwards  bishop) 
Stillingfleet.  ^'  I  believe,  says  he,  upon  the  strictest  inquiry, 
Medina's  judgment  will  prove  true,  that  Jerome,  Augustine, 
Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Theodoret  and  Theophylact  were  all 
of  Aerius  his  judgment  as  to  the  identity  of  both  the  name 
and  order  of  bishops  and  presbyters  in  the  primitive  church, 
But  here  lay  the  difference.  Aerius  proceeded  from  hence 
to  separate  from  bishops  and  their  churches,  because  they 
were  bishops.  Whereas  Jerome,  thoiigh  he  held  the  same 
doctrine,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  cause  a  schism  in  the 
church  by  separating  from  the  bishops,  for  his  opinion  is 
clear,  that  the  first  institution  of  them  was  for  preventing 
schism ;  and,  therefore,  for  peace  and  unity  he  thought  their 
institution  very  usefulin^.the  church  of  God." — Irenicum^ 
chap.  4.  The  Rev.  Dr  Hawies,  also,  the  episcopal  his- 
torian, speaks  of  the  same  witness  for  the  truth  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  '<  Aerius  made  a  fiercer  resistance,  and  main- 
tained more  offensive  doctrines ;  that  bishops  and  presbyters, 
in  the  Scripture,  are  the  same  persons,  and  only  different 
descriptions  of  age  and  office ;  that  prayers  for  the  dead  were 
futile,  and  hopes  from  their  intercession  vain ;  that  stated 
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faatb  and  festivals  had  no  preffcription  in  the  New  Testa- 
[Bent.  These,  with  similar  assertions,  roused  a  host  of  ene- 
mies, and  he  was  quickly  silenced.  So  superstition  stalke^ 
.  triumphant,  and  no  man  dared  open  his  mouth  against  any 
abuses. "-:-Eccima«rtcai  History,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

Our  fourth  reason  for  believing  that  Dr  Miller's  interpre- 
tation of  Jerome's  testimony  is  entirely  correct  and  faithful 
is,  that  it  perfectly  harmonizes  with  that  of  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  divines  that  ever  adorned  the  church  of  England. 
Few  divines  are  more  famous  in  the  early  martyrology  of  the 
church  of  England  than  the  celebrated  John  Lambert,  who 
suffered  death  in  the  cause  of  truth  at  the  commencement  of 
the  reformation  in  that  country.  He  is  represented,  even  by 
episcopal  historians,  as  a  man  of  great  learning,  meekness 
and  piety.  Toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  Vllt. 
when  a  contest  between  prelacy  and  presbytery  was  not 
thought  of,  he  expressed  himself  thqs:  '<  As  touching  priest- 
hood in  the  primitive  church,  when  virtue  bore  the  most 
sway,  there  were  no  more  officers  in  the  church  than  bish- 
ops and  deacons,  as  witnesseth,  besides  Scripture,  full  apertly 
Jerome,  in  his  commentary  on*  St  Pcrul's  epistles,  where  he 
saith  that  those  we  call  priests  were  aU  one  and  no  other 
than  Mshops,  and  the  bishops  no  other  than  priests.^^  Bishop 
Jewel,  who  for  his  great  talents,  learning,  piety  and  zeal  for 
the  church  of  England,  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  Salis- 
bury in  a  few  months  after  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth 
to  the  throne,  and  who,  of  course,  ranks  with  the  venerable 
reformers  of  that  church,  interpreted  Jerome  exactly  as 
presby terians  do,  and  adduces  the  sdme  passages  which  are 
quoted  by  Dr  Miller  to  show  that  that  father  asserted  the 
original  equality  and  identity  of  bishops  and  presbyters. — 
Drfence  of  his  Jlpologys  p.  248. 

Bishop  Morton,  in  his  "  Catholic  Apology,^"^  book  i.  p. 
118.  120,  interprets  Jferome  precisely  in  the  same  manner. 
He  acknowledges  that  Jerome  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween bishop  and  presbyter  as  brought  into  the  church,  not 
by  DIVINE,  but  by  human  authority.  He  also  asserts  that 
there  was  no  substantial  difference  on  the  subject  of  epis- 
copacy between  Jerome  and  Aerius ;  and  he  farther  declares, 
that  not  only  all  the  protestants,  but  also  all  the  pri- 
mitive DOCTORS  were  of  the  same  mind  with  Jerome. 

Dr  Willet,  a  very  eminent  divine  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  in 
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his  Synopsis  Papismi,  a  large  and  learn.ed  work,  dedicated 
to  the  queen,  and  professedly  containing  the  doctrines  of 
his  church,  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  Of  the  difference  be- 
tween bishops  and  priests  there  are  three  opinions:  the^^ 
of  Aerius,  who  did  hold  that  all  ministers  should  be  equal, 
and  that  a  bishop  was  not^  neither  ought  to  be,  superior  to  a 
priest.  The  second  opinion  is  the  other  extreme  of  the  pa- 
pists, who  would  have  not  only  a  diiference,  but  a  princely 
pre-eminence  of  their  bishops  over  the  clergy,  and  that  by 
the  word  of  God. '  And  they  urge  it  to  be  so  necessary,  they 
are  no  true  churches  which  receive  not  their  pontifical  hie- 
rarchy. The  third  opinion  is  between  both;  that  although 
this  distinction  of  bishops  and  priests,  as  it  is  nbw  received, 
CANNOT  BE  PROVED  OUT  OP  SCRIPTURE,  yct  it  is  Very  neces- 
sary for  the  policy  of  the  church  to  avoid  schisms,  and  to 
preserve  it  in  unity.  Of  this  judgment,  bishop  Jewel  against 
Harding  showeth  both  Chrysostom,  Ambrose  and  Jerome 
to  have  been.  Jerome  thus  writeth:  \*^  The  apostle  teaches 
evidently  that  bishops  wer'e  the  same,  but  tl^at  one  was  qfter- 
wards  chosen  to  b^  set  over,  the  rest  as  a  remedy  against 
schism."  To  this  opinion  of  St  Jerome  subscribeth  bishop 
Jewel  and  another  most  reverend  prelate  of  our  own  church, 
archbishop  Whitgifl."     P.  ^73. 

The  learned  episcopal  divine,  Dr  Whitaker,  regius  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  also  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  concerning  whom  bishop  Hall 
said,  "  No  man  ever  saw  him  without  reverence,  or  heard 
him  without  wonder,"  expressly  concurs  in  the  same  state- 
ment. "If  Aerius,"  says  he,  "  was  a  heretic  in  this  point, 
he  had  Jerome  to  be  his  neighbour  in  that  heresy ;  and  not 
only  him,  but  other  fathers,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  as  is 
confessed  by  Medina.  Aerius  thought  ihat  presbyter  did 
not  differ  from  bishop  by  any  divine  law  and  authority;  and 
the  same  thing  was  contended  for  by  Jerome,  and  he  de- 
fended it  by  those  very  Scripture  testimonies  that  Aerius 
did.** — Controv,  iv.  Quest,  i.  Cap.  iii.  Sect.  30. 

Bishop  Crofit,  a  prelate  of  the  church  of  England,  who 
flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  expresses  himself  con- 
cerning Jerome  in  the  following  very  explicit  and  pointed 
language :  "  And  now  I  desire  my  reader,  if  he  understands 
Latin,  to  view  the  epistle  of  St  Jerome  to  Evagrius;  and 
doubtless  he  will  wonder  to  see  men  have  the  confidence 
to  quote  any  thing  out  of  it  for  the  distinction  between  epis- 
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copacy  and  presbjrtery ;  for  the  whole  epietle  is  to  show  the 
identity  if  them,''— Naked  Truth,  p.  45.  The  very  learned 
episciopai  olivine,  Dr  Adrian  Saravia,  canon  of  Canterbury, 
and  the  intimate  friend  and  companion  of  the  <^  judicious 
Hooker,"  in  his  work,  De  Gradibus  Ministerii  Evangdidy 
cap.  23,  pointedly  acknowledges  that  Jeronae  was  against 
the  divine  right  of  episcopacy.  "  Jerome's  opinion,"  says 
he,  '<  was  private,  and  coincided  with  that  of  A^rius."  Dr 
William  Nichols,  a  learned  and  zealous  champion  for  epis- 
copacy, speaks  of  Jerome  in  the  following  terms :  ^*  At  last 
can;ie  St  Jerome,  though  not  till  above  three  centuries  after 
the  apostles'  times,  who,  valuing  fiimself  upon  his  learning, 
which  indeed  was  very  great,  and  being  provoked  by  the 
insolence  of  some  deacohs,  who  set  themselves  above  pres- 
byters, to  the  end  he  might  maintain  the  dignity  of  his  order 
against  such  arrogant  persons,  he  advanced  a  notion  never 
heard  of  before,  viz.  that  presbyters  were  not  a  different 
Of der  from  bishops ;  and  that  a  bishop  was  only  a  more  emi- 
nent presbyter,  chosen  out  of  the  rest,  and  set  over  them, 
for  preventing-  of  schism." — Defence  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Discipline  ^  the  Church  of  England,  p.  241.  Bishop  Bil- 
son,  a  warm  friend  of  prelacy,  in  his  work  against  semina- 
ries, *hook  i.  p.  318,  also  expressly  quotes  Jerome  as  teach- 
ing the  doctrine  which  we  ascribe  to  him,  viz.  that  '*  bishops 
must  onderstand  that  they  are  greater  than  presbyters  ra- 
ther by  custom  than  by  the  Lord's  appointment;  and  that 
bishops  came  in  after  the  apostles'  titae."  Dr  (afterwards 
bishop)  Stillingfleet,  in  his  IrenicUm,  as  every  one  knows, 
also  argues  in  the  most  pointed  and  conclusive  manner  for 
that  interprejLatlon  of  Jerome  which  is  adopted  by  Dr  Mil- 
ler. We  will  only  add  that,  in.  the  Articles  of  Smalcald, 
drawn  up  by  the  reformer  Luther,  and  signed  by  himself, 
Melancthon,  and  many  other  eminent  Lutheran  divines;  in 
the  Concession  qf  Wirtrniberg,  presented  to  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  1552  as  a  specimen  of  Lutherap  doctrine ;  in  the 
Second  Helt>^ic  Confession,  dtawn  up  by  the  pastors  of 
Zurich  in  1566;  as  well  as  in  other  public  and  private  docu- 
ments, almost  innumerable,  the  very  same  view  is  taken  of 
Jerome's  doctrine  in  reference  to  prelacy  which  Dr  Cooke 
considers  and  charges  in  Dr  Miller  as  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion !  We  must  really  be  excused  for  believing  that  Luther 
and  Melancthon  and  Jewel  and  Witlet  and  Whitgift  and 
Morton  and  Bilson  and  -Stillingfleet,  &c.  were  at  least  as 
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learned  in  christian  antiquity,  and  at  least  a?  capable  of  in* 
terpreting  a  Latin  paragraph,  as  our  zealous  champion  of 
Lexington,  of  eight  weeks  growth. 

We  have  Only  to  notice,  two  or  three  points  in  reference 
to  this  testimony  of  Jerome',  which  the  remarks  of  Dr  Cooke 
seem  to  render  necessary. 

The  first  is,  that  the  presbyterian  interpretation  of  this 
father  cannot  be  correct,  because  Jerome  represents  the  pre- 
eminence of  one  presbyter  over  another  as  occasioned  by 
division  and  strife,  and  brought  in  as  a  remedy  for  them. 
He  says  it  happened  when  professing  christians,  by  the  devil's 
instinct,  were  divided  into  parties,  abd  it  was  sard  among 
the  people,  /  am  qf  Paul^  1  of  jlpoUoSj  and  I  of  Cephas. 
Hence,  says  Dr  C.  it  is  evident  that  he  dates  episcopacy  as 
early  as  the  dispute  at  Corinth,  recorded  in  1  Cor.  i.  12,  to 
which  he  manifestly  alludes.  This  js  an  old  subterfuge, 
which  has  been  ^  hundj-ed  times  urged  find  refuted.  One 
consideration  is  enough'to  show  its  futility.  It  is  that  Jerome 
produces  proof  that  bishop  and  presbyter  were  originally  the 
same,  from  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  which  we  know 
to  have  been  written  many  years  after  the  first  epistle  to  the 
Corinthians.  But  this  is  not  all.  It  is  notorious  that  the 
language  of  the  apostle  in  that  epistle  has  been  proverbiajly 
applied,  and  is  daily  so  applied,  to  actual  divisions  in  the 
church  in  all  countries.  To  which  may  be  added^  thai 
Jerome  himself,  in  fact,  applies  the  very  same  passage  of 
Scripture  to  some  disturbers  of  the  church  in  the  jTourlA  eeg^ 
tury. 

Another  cavil  is,  that  in  the  epistle  to  Evagrias,  Jerome 
expresses  himself  thus: — "  For  even  at  Alexandria,  from  the 
evangelist  Mark  to  the  bishops  Heraclas  and  Dionysius,  the 
presbyters  always  chose  one  of  their  number,  placed  him  in 
a  hiffher  station,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  bishop."  From 
thislanguage  Dr  C.  exults  in  the  conclusion,  that  even  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  episcopacy,  in  the  prelatical  sense  of  the 
word,  was  introduced  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  evangelist 
Mark.  This  inference  is  not  only  without  the  least  support 
from  Jerome,  but  is  directly  contrary  to  his  express  avennent. 
The  plain  import  of  his  declaration  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  other  parts  of  his  reasoning,  and  is  to  this  amount, 
that  in  Alexandria,  from  the  time  of  the  evangelist  Mark  to 
the  middle  of  the  third  cmhtry^  there  were  no  other  bishops 
than  such  as  the  presbyters  th^nselres  constituted ;  that  this 
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consisted  in  nothing  more  than  choosing  one  of  their  own 
namber  their  chairman  or  moderator,  and  calling  him  bishop, 
and  for  the  sake  of  order  and  convenience  investing  him 
with  special  powers.  The  same  thing  is  done  every  day, 
and  has  been  done  for  centuries  in  the  presbyterian  church. 
One  thing  more  respecting  Jerome.  Dr  C.  seriously  charges 
Dr  Miller  with  inconsistency,  in  declaring  that  he  could  only 
admit  the  testimony  of  the  fathers  of  the  first  f  wo  hundred 
years  after  Christ,  and  yet  afterwards  making  his  appeal  to 
Jerome,  who  lived  toward  the  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
This  charge  would  not  have  been  made  by  any  one  who 
understood  the  subject  in  controversy.  If  prelacy  was  intro- 
duced by  little  and  little,  (paulatim),  as  Jerome  declares;  if 
It  was  more  than  two  centuries  in  gaining  an  establishment; 
and  if  toward  the  close  of  the  third  century  and  beginning 
ofttiefourth  it  was  pretty  generally  received;  surely  nothing 
could  be  more  reasonable  thjui  that  one  who  fully  believed 
this,  should  decline  receiving  the  testimony  of  the  fathers 
who  lived  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  when  they  relate 
what  existed  in  their  own  day  as  proof  6f  what  existed  in 
the  apostolic  age.  But  if  a  father  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury, when  prelacy  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  to  have 
prevailed,  while  he  admitted  this  fact  in  the  most  unequivo- 
cal terms,  at  the  same  time  should  declare,  in  terms  equally 
unequivocal,  that  it  was  not  so  from  the  beginning,  but  that 
imparity  was  gradual  introduced  a/tet  the  apostolic  age; 
would  it  be  either  unreasonable  or  inconsistent  to  listen  to 
««ich  It  witness?  Suppose  Dr  C.  to  be  engaged  in  contro- 
versy with  a-zealous  Romanist  respecting  the  pope's  supre- 
macy. Would  he  be  willing  to  receive  as  impartial  and 
faithful  witnesses  any  of  th6  fathers  who  lived  beyond  the 
first  three  hundred  years?  *  Would  he  consent  to  make  his 
appeal  to  those  who  lived  after  tRat  monstrous  usurpation 
had  actually  commenced  its  insidious  course,  and  especially 
after  it  had  gained,  by  the  acknowledgement  of  all,  a  com- 
plete establishment  9  Not  if  he  understood  what  he  owed 
either  to  his  cause  or  to  his  Master  in  heaven.  Yet  if  he 
met  with  a  learned  and  reputable  writer  in  the  eighth  or 
ninth  century,  when  the  triumph  of  "  the  man  of  sin"  was 
nearly  universal,  who  testified  that  this  triumph  had  no  divine 
or  apofitolic  warrant;  that  it  was  unknown  in  the  purest  and 
best  ages  of  the  church ;  and  that  it  arose  gradually,  under 
the  promptings  of  human  ambition ;  would  Dr  C.  refuse  to 
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hear  him  because  he  happened  to  live  beyond  the  limit  of 
the  first  three  centuries 9  3ut  we  will  not  wa^te  another 
sentence  in  replying  to  an  objection  so  perfectly  nugatory. 

Much  as  this  article  has  been  drawn  out  beyond  our  ori- 
ginal intention,  we  cannot  forbear  adverting  for  a  moment 
to  the  representation  which  Dr  C.has  given  bf.the  opinion 
of  the  venerable  Calvin  respecting  episcopacy.  We  shall 
not  repeat  the  long  extract  which  be  has  made  from  Calvin's 
Institutes,  book  4.  chap.  4.  sect.  2.  But  we  boldly  assert 
that  he  has  kept  back  something  which  he  ought  to  have 
connected  with  this  extract;  and  that  he  totally  muappr^^ 
hendsy  and  of  course  misrepresents^  the  scope  of  what  he  hcLS 
given.  The  part  kqpt  back  is  toward  the  close  of  the  section 
immediately  preceding  the  extract  on  which  he  lays  so  much 
stress,  and  is  in  these  words :  '*  As  we  have  stated  that  there 
are  three  kinds  of  ministers  recommended  to  us  in  the  Scrip- 
ture, so  the  ancient  church  divided  all  the  ministers  it  had 
into  three  orders.  For  from  the  order  of  presbyters  they 
chose  some  for  pastors  and  teachers;  the  others,  presided 
over  the  discipline  and  corrections.  To  the  deacons  was 
committed  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  distribution  of  alms." 
Then,  after  a  few  lines,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  that 
the  young  persons  called  acolyths  and  readers  were  not 
considered  as  officers  at  all,  but  only  as  training  up  for  office, 
follows  the  extract  which  Dr  C.  has  given.  Now  it  is  plain 
that  the  lines  just  quoted  are  so  essentially  connected  with 
that  extract,  that  its  real  import  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out them.  In  those  lines  Calvin  tells  us  that  the  three  orders 
of  officers  in  the  ancient  church  to  which  be  refers  Were 
teaching  elders,  ruling  elders,  and  deacons :  that  the  first 
only  ministered  in  teaching;  and  that  to  the  deacons  were 
committed  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  distribution  of  abns; 
that  is,  that  deacons,  as  such,  w.ere  not  preachers.  It  was 
surely  very  convenient  to  keep  this  passage  out  of  view 
when  Dr  C.  ventured  to  assert  that  Calvin  fully  admits  the 
main  facts  contended  for  by  episcopalians." 

But  we  further  maintain,  that  the  gloss  which  Dr  C.  has 
put  on  the  extract  from  Calvin  which  he  gived,  is  a  perver- 
sion of  the  declared  sentiments  of  the  illustrious  reformer, 
so  entire  and  shameful,  that  we  are  at  a  lo^  to  frame  an 
apology  for  it.  Our  meaning  will  be  apparent  by  attending 
to  the  following  facts:  Calvin  has  three  consecutive  chap* 
ters  in  the  fourth  book  of  his  Institutes,  (the  third,  fourth  and 
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fifth),  io  which  he  treats  of  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  gov- 
eroment.  In  the  first  of  these  he  treats  of  the  truly  ^primi- 
tive and  apoaiolic  order,  which  he  represents  as  appointed 
by  the  will  of  Christ,  and  as  the  onjy  proper  model  for  the 
government  of  the  church.  This  he  pronounces  to  have 
been  the  presby^erian  form.  That  is,  that  in<  every  church 
there  was  a  bishop  or  pastor,  together  with  a  bench  of  ruling 
elders,  and  deacoito;  and  that  all  who  were  authorised  to 
preach  the  gospel  and  administer:  sacraments  sustained  the 
highest  ordinary  office  in  the  church,  and  were  all  equal  in 
rank  or  order*  In  the  next  chapter  (the  fourth)  he  delineates 
the^tate  of  the  "  ancient  churbh.^'  By  the  "  ancient  church" 
he  explicitly  declares  he  means  not  the  apostolic  church, 
but  that  which  arosesome  time  after  the  apostles,  and  which 
continued  until  the  rise  of  the  papacy.  His  meaning  in  re- 
ference to  this  point  is  made  sufficiently  plain  in  the  chap- 
ter itself,  and)  if  possible,  still  more  so  in  his  tetter  to  cardi- 
nal Sadblet.  ''  Not,"  says  he  expressly,  *'  not  that  form 
which  the  apostles  appointed,  which  is  the  only  model  of  a 
true  church ;  but  the  ancient  churchy  as  it  stood  in  the  days 
of  Chrysostom  and  Basil  among  the  Greeks;  and  of  Cyprian, 
Ambrose,  &o.  among  the  Latins.'^    Now  it  is  manifest  that 

»when  Calvin  speaks  of  the  ^'  ancient  church"  Dr  Bowden, 
and  his  humble  disciple  Dr  Cooke,  suppose  hito  to  mean  the 
primitive,  apostolic  Church.  But  this  is  ^  total  misrepresen- 
tation of  his  meaning.  In  this  second  stage  of  the  history, 
Calvin  says,  there  was  a  Consideirbble  departure  from  the 
apostolic  plan ;  and  this  departure  he  represents  as  consist- 
ing, first,  in  one  of  the'presbytys  being  made  chairman  or 
pr€9ident^  who  had,  as  such,  no  new  ordination  or  higher 
official  rank,  but  was  properly  primua  inter  pares.  To  this 
man  the  title  of  bilshop,  which  before  had  been  common  to 
all  the  presbyters,  began  nbw  to  be  applied  by  way  of  emi- 
nence. With  this  Calvin  finds  no  fault.  Nay,  he  thinks  it 
highly  desirable,  if  not  necessary;  yet  of  humane  not  divine 

'  origin.  Afterwards,  bow«v0r,  he  supposes  that  a  departure 
still  more  serious  and  less  defensible  took  place,  which 
consisted  in  the  bishop  gradually  grasping  at  more  power, 
and  after  awhile  being  regarded  as  the  only  one  competent 
to  ordain.  This  he  blames,  and  considers  as  having  arisen 
from  criminal  ambition.  And  this  robbing  of  the  ordinary 
presbyters  of  their  ordaining  power  he  supposes  was  accom- 
panied by  another  departure  from  the  primitive  model,  viz. 
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depriving  each  church  of  its  original  right  to  elect  its  own 
bishop.  This  second  stage  he  considers  as  having  been 
gradually  lost  in  the  papacy,  which  Entirely  subverted  the 
"  ancient"  form  of  government. 

Thus  Calvin  expressly  declares,  that  in  hid  opinion  the 
apostolic  plan  of  church  government  was  the  presbyterian ; 
that  this  is  the  only  plan  for  which  a  divine  appointment  can 
be  claimed ;  but  that  the  seeds  of  prelacy  were  early  sown, 
and  went  on  gradually  to  grow  and  bring  forth  fruit,  until 
the  papacy  gained  an  establishment.  But  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  second  stage  he  thinks  ruling  elders  virere  re- 
tained in  the  church,  and  that  deacons  still  continued  to 
bear  their  primitive  character,  not  as  preachers,  but  as  almo- 
ners and  guardians  of  the  poor.  And,  accordingly,  in  his 
letter  to  "  cardinal  Sadoler,"  and  to  "  a  certain  curate,^*  he 
exp'e&sly  declares  that  the  organization  of  the  church  in 
Geneva,  which'  all  the  world  knows  was  presbyterian,  had 
been  conducted  in  strict  conformity  with  the  apostolic  model. 
In  the  latter  epistle  he  has  this  remarkable  declaration  : 
"  Nobody  has  yet  appeared  that  could'  prove  that  we  hacj 
altered  any  one  thing  which  God  has  commanded,  or  that 
we  have  appointed  any  new  thing  contrary  to  his  word ;  or 
that  we  have  turned  aside  from  the  tr^ith  to  follow  any  evil  • 
opinion.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  manifest  that  we  have  re* 
formed  our  church  merely  by  God's  word,  which  is  the  only 
"*  RULE  by  which  it  is  to  be  ordered,  and  can  be  lawfully  de- 
fended. It  is,  indeed,  an  unpleasant  work  to  alter  what  has 
been  formerly  in  use,  were  it  not  that  the  order  which  God 
has  once  fixed  must  be  esteemed  by  us  as  sacred  and  invio^ 
lable;  insomuch  that  if  it  has  for  a  time  been  laid  aside^  it 
must  of  necessity  (and  whatever  the  consequences  ♦may 
prove)  be  restored  again.  No  antiquity,  no  prescription  of 
custom,  may  be  allowed  to  be  an  obstacle  ii|  this  case,  that 
the  government  of  the  church  which  God  has  appointed 
should  not  be  perpetual,  since  the  Lord  himself  has  once 
fixed  it." — Epist.  ad  Quendam  Curatum,  in  Calvin.  Epist. 
p.  386. 

Accordingly,  this  venerable  reformer,  in  his  Commentary 
on  Philip,  i.  1,  dated  in  1541 ;  in  his  Exposition  of  Titus  i. 
6,  written  in  1548;  iri  his  Commentary  on  1  Peter,  v.  I, 
written  in  1551,  and  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  of  England; 
in  his  Commentary  on  the  first  epistle  to  Timothy,  written 
in  1556,  and  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Somerset,  lord  pro- 
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tector  of  England;  and  in  his  Commentary  on  Actsxx.  28, 
written  in  1560,  a  short  time  before  his  decease ;  in  all  these 
works,  the  composition  of  which  was  extended  through  so 
many  years,  whether  addressing  himself  to  monarchs,  no- 
blemen or  the  public,  he  speaks  one  languisige ;  and  that  is, 
to  declare  in  the  most  decisive  manner  his  firm  belief  that 
prelacy  was  a  human  itwention  ;  that  the  primitive  form  of 
church  government  was  by  ministers  of  the  word  and  sacra- 
ments, all  of  equal  rank ;  together  with  ruling  elders,  for 
conducting. the  discipline  of  .the  church;  and  that  a  depar- 
ture from  this  plan^was  a  corruption. 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  CaPvin  and  his  brother  reformers 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  wieh^d  for  prelacy,  and  excused 
themselves  for  not  having  it  on  the  plea  of  necessity^  it  is 
too  weak  and  incredible  to  be  for  a  moment  received  by  any 
thinking  man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  lives  and  writings 
of  those  pious  and  faithful  men*  No  one,  we  believe,  has 
ever  suspected  either  Luther  or  Calvin  of  being  very  plastic, 
pliable  men,  much  less  of  cqmpromitting  conscience,  or 
trimming  to  the  breeze  of  popular  feelings  Wherein  could 
any  supposed  necessity  exist  ?  Where  was  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  prelates,  if  they  had  chosen  to  have  them  9  They 
might  easily  have  been  consecrated,  in  due  form,  either  by 
the  bishops  in  differentparts  of  the  continent  who  had  aban- 
doned the  papacy' and  joined  the.protestants,  or  by  sending 
to  England.  And  if  bishops  had  been  thought  of,  or  wished 
for,  who  in  all  protestant  Christendom  would  have  been  so 
certain  of  elevation  to  that  office,  in  their  respective  deno- 
minations, as  Luther  and  Calvin  9  Who  was  there  to  oppose 
them,  or  to  be  put  in  competition  wilh-them? .  The  truth  is, 
the  suggestion  that  they  yielded  to  necessity  in  arranging 
their  fornis  of  church  government  without  prelates,  is  a  sug- 
gestion so  utterly  unsupported  by  reasoning  or  fact,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  discreditable  either  to  the  understanding  or 
the  candour  of  him  ^ho  offers  it. 

But  we  are  constrained  to  bring  this  long  article  to  a  close ; 
not  because  we  do  not  find  matter  enough  for  more  extended 
animadversion  ;  for  the  truth  is,  the  greater  part  of  Dr  C.'s 
statements,  and  especially  those  on  which  he  appears  to  place 
most  confidence  for  discrediting  Dr  Miller  and  establishing 
prelacy,  are  quite  as  vulnerable  as  those  which  have  been 
singled  out :  but  because  we  fear  that  the  patience  of  our 
readers  will  be  exhausted,  and  t&at  their  estimate  of  the  im- 
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portance  of  the  work  which  w6  tLte  reviewing,  will  scarcely 
bear  us  oat  in  a  more  protracted  notice.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, take  leave  of  the  subject,  for  the  present,  by  asking  a 
few  questions,  which  we  sincerely  hope  the  good  people  of 
Kenti^kyy  lor  whose  special  "  use  and  behoof'  Dr  C.  seenra 
to  have  written,  will  ponder  well  before  they  accede  to  the 
high*church  notions  which  this  genttenian  seems  anxiousr  to 
circalate  among  them. 

I.  The  first  question  which  we  wish  to  ask  is  thir:  If  the 
testimony,  both  from  Scripture  and  from  antiquity,  io  favour  of 
the  divine  right  of  prelacy  be  so  unanimous^  nodemtmstrablef 
nay,  so  unquestionabkj  as  Dr  Cooke  so  often  and  so  confi- 
dently declares  it  to  be,  how  camp  it  to  p^iss  that  at  the  era 
of  the  reformation,  all  the  i>rotestant  churches  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Ehtrope^  wUhotU  one  sdlUary  exception^  gave  up 
bishops,  acknowledged  them  to  be  an  order  wholly,  unau- 
thorized by  Scripture^  universally .  established  presbyterial 
ordination  among  them,  and  to  this  day  have  no  other?* 
While  in  England  alonte,  where  the  reformation  was  chiefly 
conducted  in  its  several  stages  by  the  monarch,  the  leading 
prelates,  and  a  few  of  the  nobility,  the  ecclesiastical  ar- 
rangements were  so  made  as  to  retain  the  bishops  ?  Were 
the  reformers  more  wise^  more  learned,  or  more  pious  in 
England  than  on  the  continent  9  Were  ^they  more  deeply 
read  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  church  1 
This  no  one  will  pretend.  Were  Luther  and  Calvin  and 
Melancthon  and  Zuingle  and  Bucer  and  Oecolampadius 
and  Bullinger  and  Martyr  and  Musculus  and  Zancbius  and 


*  It  may  be  supposed  by  some  that  the  Lutheran  bishops  in  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark are  inconsistent  with  this  statement  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 
There  are  no  bishops  in  the  whole  Lutheran  world,  excepting  those  in  the  coun* 
tries  just  named.  Even  there,  those  officers  are  scarcely  more  than  nominal. 
Their  having  any  pre-eminence  by  divine  right  is  publicly  and  formally  disclaim* 
ed.  Their  appointment  is  professedly  a  matter  of  mere  human  authority  and 
prudence.  And  ordination  is  not  confined  to  them ;  but  proceeds  just  as  readily 
and  validly  when  no  one  who  bears  this  name  is  present,  as  when  he  is.  In  short* 
their  ordination  is  strictly  presbyterian.  The  only  question  that  can  arise  on  this 
subject  is  concerning  thAt  small  body  called  Moraniane  or  tfnited  Brethren^  But, 
even  in  re^rence  to  that  pious  and  intepesting  people,  it  is  notoriously  true,  that» 
whatever  may  have  been  the  history  of  their  episcopacy,  (and  this  is  by  no  means 
friendly  to  Dr  C.'s  claim),  they  with  one  voice  repreeent  it,  not  as  a  divine  ap^ 
pdotment,  but  as  id  expedient  of  human  prudmu. 
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Bugenhagius,  and  scores  of  other  men,  scarcely  less  il- 
lustrious for  talents,  erudition  and  fidelity,  all  blinded  by 
prejudice,  or  all  willing  to'  betray  their  Master's  cause? 
While  they,  in  fact,  differed  about  so  many  things,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  differ  where  they  could  not  see  alike,  how 
came  they,  when  perfectly  at  liberty  to  establish  what  form 
of  goTemro^nt  they  ,saw  best,  so  marvellously  to  agree  in 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  primiiive  parity  among  minis- 
ters of  the  gospel  ?  We  must  say  that,  if  we  were  prela- 
tists,  this  would  be  to  us  a  most  intractable  and  posing  fact. 

2.  A  second  question  which  we  should'be  glad  to  ask  and 
have  answered  is, — How  did  it  happen  that  not  only  «ome,  but 
Alls  the  English  reformers,  and  indeed  the  whole  body  of 
the  ecclesiastical  administration  of  that  country,  up  to  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  up  to  a  later  period, 
but  certainly  to  that  time,  maintained  fellowship  with  the 
protestant  churches  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  none  of 
whom  had  any  other  than  presbyterian  ordination ;  acknow- 
ledged them  by  formal  and  official  aets,  as  true  churches  of 
Christ;  and  publicly  sanctioned  their  ordinations,  by  admit- 
ting to  benefices  in  their  church;  ministers  who  had  received 
their  orders  '^  beyond  the  seas?"  Dr  C.  hints  at  this  diffi- 
culty, but  says  nothing  which  bears  the  least  semblance  to 
a  solution  of  it.  No  man  in  his  senses'can  doubt  that  if  the 
ecclesiastical  rulers  of  England  at  that  time  had  entertained 
the  opinions  which  Dr  C.  labours  to  inculcate,  they  would 
have  considered  it  much  more  safe  and  suitable  to  hold  com- 
munion with  the  papists  than  with  the  continental  protest- 
ants.  Nay,  with  such  opinions,  they  could  not  possibly,  as 
honest  men,  have  consented  to  any  ecclesiastical  intercourse 
with  either  the  Lutherans  or  Calvinists  of  their  day.  The 
very  (act,  then,  of  their  having  actually  and  freely  maintain- 
ed such  intercourse,  affords  proof  little  short  of  demanstra" 
five  that  they  held  no  such  opinions.  In  other  words,  the 
illustrious  founders  of  the  reformed  church  of  England  tino- 
nimoualy  diflRsred  from  Dr  C.  in  reference  to  the  leading 
doctrine  of  his  book, 

S.  A  third  question  which  we  feel  disposed  to  urge  with 
earnestness  is  this : — Do  we,  in  fact,  find  the  subjects  of 
church  government,  of  ordination  in  a  particular  form,  and 
of  uninterrupted  ecclesiastical  successicm,  making  the  same 
figure,  and  urged  as  of  equd  importance  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  in  Dr  C.'s  bode  1     According  to  the  doctrine  which 
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this  geotleman  adopts,  and  labours  to  iocalcate,  as  we  ob- 
served at  the  commencement  qf  the  present  article,  wtthoat 
episcopal  ordination  there  can  be  no  true  ministry;  no 
christian  church;  no  valid  sacraments;  no  communion  of 
saints,  either  with  one  another,  or  with  Christ  the  Head;  no 
*^  covenanted  mercy;"  and,  of  course,  no  hope  of  salvation 
resting  upon  any  divine  promise  or  warrant.  If  all  this  be 
so,  episcopacy  is  a  vital  hatter.  Now,  we  ask,  does  the 
Bible  so  represent  it  ?  In  declaring  the  foundation  of  chris- 
tian hope,  and  in  describing  the  fellowship  of  those  who  are 
'<  called  to  be  saints,"  and  who  a^e  represented  as  being,  all 
over  the  world,  "  one  body  in  Christ,  and  every  one  mem- 
bers one  of  another,"  do  the  Scriptures  really  represent  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  an  episcopal  "  priesthood"  as 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  church  ;  essential,  of  course, 
to  communion  with  Christ ;  esseiltial  to  all  the  authorized 
means  and  hopes  of  gospel  blessing  ?  When  men  are  re- 
presented in  the  New  Testament  as  inquiring  *^  what  they 
must  do  to  be  saved?"  as  in  the  prison  at  Philippi,  at  Jeru- 
salem on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  &.c.  what  is  the  substance, 
invariably,  of  the  answer  given  ?  Is  it  in  harfnony  with  Dr 
C.'s  volume  ?  Do  Peter  and  Paul  and  Silas  say  *"  See,  first 
of  all,  that  you  be  united  with  an  authorized  priesthood; 
receive  no  ordinances  but  those  which  flow  through  the 
bishop's  hands ;  separated  from  him  you  can  have  120  hope?'* 
Did.tneir  language  on  anjr  occasion  bear  the  least  likeness 
to  this?"  No  such  thing.  But  repentance  toward  God, 
— faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, — love  tor  God  and  man, — 
and  holy  obedience  to  the  divine  commandments,  are  the 
characteristics  every  where  insisted  on  as  decisive  of  chris- 
tian character  and  hope.  Now,  we  ask,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
captiousness  or  cavfl,  but  because,  on  Dr  C.'s  plan,  we  tire 
unfeignedly  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  how  could  this  be,  if  a 
prelatical  priesthood  is  essential  to  *^  the  body  of  Christ," 
and  of  course  to  all  its  most  precious  privileges  9  If  Dr  C. 
be  right,  the  New  Testament  is  calculated  to  deceive  us.  It 
is  no  longer  a  '*  light  to  bur  feet  and  a  lamp  to  our  path." 
For  a  large  number  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  episcopal 
writers  themselves  freely  acknowledge  that  prelacy  is  not 
taught  in  the  New  Testament;  and  all  (unless  it  be  a  very 
few  *<  highly  rectified  spirits")  confess  that  it  cannot  be  fully 
made  out  from  th£  bible  alone,  even  as  a  matter  o/fad^ 
and  much  less  as  a  divine  injunction.    That  is^  in  plain 
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terms,  the  Bible  is  not  at  all  explicit  in  reference  to  that 
which  is  alleged  to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  visible  | 
churchy  and  to  be  essential  to  the  validity  of  all  its  ordi- 
nances !  This  may-  answer  very  well  for  papists,  but  for 
protestants,  it  is  monstrous !  For  our  part,  though  we  are 
aeealous  presbyterians,  and  though  we  are  very  confident  that 
this  form  of  church  government  agrees  far  better  with  the 
Bible  than  any  other,  yet  we  should  abhor  the  thought  of 
making  presbyterianism  essential  to  the  being  of  a  church 
and  of  valid  ordinances.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a  man 
may  be  ^^  born  of  God,''  may  be  a  true  penitent,  and  a  true 
believer  in  Christ,  and  of  course  in  covenant  with  God,  under 
any  form  of  church  order;  nay,  though  he  never  saw  the 
ffu:e  oC  a  church  officer  in  his  life,  and  never  had  the  op* 
portanity  of  attending  on  any  ordinance  of  the  visible  church. 
And  we  believe  so,  because  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  be- 
lieve otherwise  without  taking  some  other  guide  than  that 
word  of  God  which  is  "  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice." 

4.  We  will  uA  6ne  question  more.  Are  the  members  of 
episcopal  churches  in  general  found  in  fact  more  spiritual, 
more  holy,  more  conformed  to  the  example  of  Christ,  than 
the  naass  of  presbyterian,  congregational,  and  other  uqu- 
eptflcopal  professing  christians'?  This  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  con^sidered  a^.an  invidious  comparison.  For  let  it  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  fundamental  principle  of  Dr  C.'s  sys- 
tem is,  that  there  is  no  other  church  than  the  episcopal ;  and 
that,  consequently,  all  who  are  dot  in  communion  with  that 
body  are  entirety  out  of  the  church,  ^'  aliens  from  the  com- 
monwealth of  Israel,  and  strangers  to  the  covenant  of  pro- 
mise.'' The  comparison,  then,  which  our  question  contem- 
plates, is  not  between  one  church  a|id  another,  or  a  number 
of  others,  but  between  that  which  claims  to  be  the  only 
CHURCH,  and  <*  the  world  which ,  lieth  in  wickedness." 
Su^elv  it  is  neither  unreasonable  nor  invidious  to  demand 
that  there  be  more  piety  exhibited,  that  is,  more  of  the  chris- 
tian spirit  and  practice  in  the  church  of  Christ  than  out  of 
it.  To  suppose  that  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  habitual 
alienation  from  God,  and  rebellion  against  him,^hould  be  as 
humble,  penitent,  believing  and  obedient;  as  much  distin- 
guished for  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  as  those  who  are 
"  fellow  citizens  with  the  saints,  and  of  the  household  of 
God,"  is  to  suppose  that  ther^  is  no  profit  in  being  in  the 
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church  rather  than  in  the  world;  that  Abbana  and  Pharpari 
rivers  of  Damascus,  are  quite  as  sood  as  oZI  the  vxiiers  tf 
Israel.  What  then  is  the  fact  ?  Are  the  great  mass  of 
members  of  episcopal  churches  in  our  land  more  serious,  de* 
vout,  humble,  prayerful  and  exemplary,  than  other' profess- 
ing christians ;  less  "  conformed  to  the  world,^*  niore  zealous 
for  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  more  abuVidant  in  all  works  of 
righteousness?  Are  their  societies  found  in  a  higher  degree 
than  any  other  to  attract  spiritual,  zealous  and  engaged 
believers,  and  to  rq^l  the  gay,  the  worldly  and  the  openly 
irreligious?  We  bring  no  charge  against  our  episcopal 
neighbours  ;*  we  arrogate  no  superior  excellence  to  our- 
selves. The  great  Searcher  of  |iearts  knows  that  we  have 
no  special  reason  for  self-complacency,  far  less  for  boasting. 
We  only  say,  that  if  episcopalians  form  the  only  church 
among  us,  and  all  others  are  toithoutj  they  ought,  upon  every 
principle  of  reason  and  Scripture,  to  exhibit  morCy  far  more 
pure,  elevated,  consistent  and  devoted  piety  than  any  other 
class  of  religious  professors.  Is  this,  we  ask  again,  the 
FACT  ?  Let  those  who  have  the  best  opportunity  of  com- 
paring the  body  of  that  church  with  other  churches  in  o«r 
country,  whom  some  of  her  members  would  deliver  over  to 
the  "  uncovenanted  mercies  of  God,'' bear  witness. 

We  shall  here,  for  the  present,  to^e  leave  of  the  subject* 
It  was  with  much  reldctance,  and  constrained  by  a  deep 
sense  of  duty,  that  we  entered  on  the  discussion.  It  is  our 
earnest  desire  to  live  on  the  most  amicable  terms  with  our 
brethren  of  all  denominations.  We  love  peace ;  and  espe- 
cially in  a  day  like  this,  when  all  the  resources  and  energies 
of  the  christian  church  are  put  in  requisition  for  purposes 
far  more  benign  and  holy  than  sectarian  bickerings.  The 
presbyterians  in  the  United  States  never  attacked  their  epis- 
copal brethren ;  never  in  any  one  instance,  as  we  believe, 
commenced  a  controversy  with  them ;  never  called  in  ques- 
tion the  validity  of  their  orders  or  ministrations;  never  ma- 
nifested the  slightest  disposition  to  draw  away  from  them 
any  who  conscientiously  preferred  their  government  or  wor- 
ship. And  we  hope  and  believe  that  a  great  majority  of 
that  denomination  in  our  country  are  disposed  to  recipro- 
cate these  feelings.  But  when,  every  now  and  then,  such  a 
volume  as  that  now  before  us  is  cast  forth,' by  one  of  those 
prelatists  whom  archbishop  .Wake  calls  '<  madmen;"  and 
when,  not^  content  with  this,  its  prutes  are  trumpeted  in 
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episcopal  p^odic&ls,  and  individtialB  attacked  are  called 
apon  by  name  to  come  forth  and  speak  in  their  own  de« 
fence;  when  these  things  are  done,  we  lament  them;  not 
because  we  have  the  slightest  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
presby teriantsm ;  for  we  trust  she  will  always  have  sons  able 
and  willing  to  come  forward,  in  the  name  and  strength  of  the 
King  of  Zion,  to  defend  her;  bat  because  we  are  very  sure 
that  such  conflicts  among  professing  christians  are  not  cal- 
culated to  promote  the  best  interests  of  vital  piety  in  any 
denomtnaiion. 
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With  propriety  the  term  militant  has  been  applied  to  the 
church  upon  earths  No  sooner  was  the  light  of  truth  sent 
down  firom  heaven  than  it  fell  into  interminable  conflict  with 
the  darkness  of  error.  And  not  only  was  h  necessary  to 
contend  with  the  powers  of  darkness  without  the  kingdom 
of  Christ,  but  hideous  forms  of  error  were  generated  within 
the  bosom  of  the  church ;  according  to  the  prophetic  warn* 
ing  of  oar  Saviour,  ^  Beware  of  false  prophets  which  come 
to  you  in  sheep's  clothing ;"  and  that  of  the  apostle  Paul,  in 
bis  solemn  valedictory  to  the  elders  of  Ephesas,  ^  For  I  know 
this,  that  after  my  departing  shall  grievous  wolves  enter  in 
luneng  you,  not  sparing  the  flock.  Also  of  your  own  selves 
shall  nten  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  dis* 
ciples  after  them."  Even  while  Paul  lived  the  churches 
were  exceedingly  disturbed  and  distracted  by  felse  teachers, 
who  brought  in  ^^  another  gospel,"  and  endeavoured  to  over- 
throw firom  the  foundation  the  doctrine  of  ffratuitous  justi- 
fication by  feith  without  works;  and  to  substitute  a  legal 
system,  according  to  which  justification  before  God  could 
be  expected  only  from  obedience  to  the  ceremonial  law  of 
Moaes.  A  large  portion  of  the  inspired  writings  of  this 
apostle  have  direct  reference  to  the  opibions  of  these  Judaix- 
ing  heretics.  Others  arose  in  the  church  who  denied  the 
resarrection  of  the  body,  and  maintained  that  all  the  resur<^ 
reetion  to  be  expected  was  already  past*     They  seem  to 
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have  explained  all  that  our  Lord  had  said  respecting  the  re* 
surrection  spiritually,  or  as  relating  to  the  purification  or 
revivification  of  the  soul.  As  the  former  errorists  manifestly 
came  out  from  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  the  latter  might 
have  derived  their  origin  from  the  Sadducees,  or  from  some 
of  the  schools  of  heathen  philosophy.  From  these  facts- 
in  the  history  of  the  apostolic  church  we  learn,  that  when 
converts  were  made  to  the  society  of  christians,  many  of 
them  retained  something  of  the  leaven  of  their' old  errors, 
and  endeavoured  to  modify  and  corrupt  the  pure  doctrines 
of  the  gospel  by  accommodating  them  to  thehr  preconceived 
opinions.  And  as  all  the  first  christians _had  been  brought 
up  in  another  religion,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  errors  abound- 
ed amonff  those  professing  Christianity,  even  in  the  times  of 
the  apostles.  This  is,  indeed,  contrary  to  the  vulgar  opinion, 
which  considers  the  primitive  church  as  being  in  all  respects 
near  perfection.  This  opinion,  however,  is  not  founded  on 
any  information  given  to  us  in  the  apostolic  writings ;  for  in 
addition  to  what  hasi  already  been  observed,  we  may  refer  to 
the  epistles  of  our  Lord  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  for 
further  proof  of  the  existence  and  prevalence  of  error  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles.  And  towards  the  close  of  thi^t  age 
the  impudence  and. licentiousness  of  the  propagators  of  er- 
ror may  be  learned  from  the  catholic  epistles  of  John,  the 
second  of  Peter,  and  the  epistle  of  Jude ;  all  of  which  are 
filled  with  descriptions  of  false  teachers,  and  warnings  against 
their  pestiferous  influence. 

Of  the  age  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles 
our  information  is  very  imperfect ;  either  because  there  were 
few  who  had  leisure  or  inclination  for  writing;  or  because 
their  works  have  perished  ;•  which  we  know  to  have  been  the 
fact  in  regard  to  some  important  records.  But  from  all  the 
authentic  history  which  has  reached  our  times  We  learn  that' 
swarms  of  heretics  infested  thp  church,  even  while  she  was 
struggling  under  the  direful  strokes  of  sanguinary  persecu* 
tion.  No  age  has  produced  more  monstrous  errors  than  the 
second  century,  of  which  Irenseus  has  given  us  a  detailed 
account.  And  all  this  congeries  of  extravagant  opinions 
originated  in  the  false  philosophy  of  those  who  professed 
to  embrace  Christianity.  The  loathsome  spawn  of  Gnosti- 
cism was  cast  upon  the  church  from  the  corrupt  but  fer- 
tile source  of  the  oriental  philosophy.  The  original  foun- 
tain of  this  extraordinary  inundation  of  absurd  here^  was 
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a  fanciful  doctrine  of  the  nature  of  God.  It  would*be  inter- 
esting to  pursue  this  subject,  but  we  are  admonished  by  the 
narrowness  of  our  limits  to  forbear.- 

it  does  not  appear,  however,  that,  amidst  the  multifarious 
errors  which  were  broached  in  the  first  four  centuries,  any 
controTersy  arose  respecting  the  doctrines  of  sin  and  grace. 
In  regard  to  the  person  of  the  Mediator,  error  had  assumed 
almost  every  possible  shape,  both  as  it  related  to  his  huma- 
nity and  divinity,  and  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  union 
between  them.  Council  after  council  had  been  convened 
to  discuss  and  decide  on  points  connected  with  this  impor- 
tant subject ;  and  theologians  of  the  first  learning  and  high- 
est reputation  employed  their  pens  in  defence  of  the  catho- 
lic doctrine. 

But  early  in  the  fifth  century  a  new  doctrine  began  to  be 
published  by  Pelagius,  a  British  monk,  on  the  subject  of 
man^s  natural  condition,  and  the  coniiexion  which  subsisted 
between  Adam  and  his  posterity.  That  the  doctrine  of  Pe- 
lagius was  new,  and  different  from  the  opinions  which  had 
commonly  been  received  in  the  church,  needs  no  other  proof 
than  the  impression  which  it  made  on  the  minds  of  the  great 
majority  of  learned  theologians  who  lived  at  that  time.  And 
that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  then  received  by  the  church 
was  the  same  which  had  been  always  held  from  the  times  of 
the  apostles,  is  exceedingly  probable,  from  the  fact  that  the 
subject  never  underwent  any  public  discussion,  and  it  is 
rarely  the  case  that  a  doctrine  entirely  new  can  be  introduced 
and  propagated  every  where  without  giving  rise  to  much 
controversy,  and  exciting  much  public  attention.  Pelagius 
did,  indeed,  in  his  controversy  with  Augustine,  allege,  that 
this  father  had  invented  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which 
was  ufiknown  to  preceding  ages;  but  in  answer  to  this 
charge  Augustine  appealed  to  many  writers  of  the  first  ages, 
to  show  that  they  entertained  the  same  views  as  those  which 
he  now  advocated.  These  testimonies  are  not  so  explicit  as 
could  be  collected  from  the  writings  of  those  who  lived  after 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  took  place.  But  this  is  always 
the  case.  When  any  point  of  doctrine  is  undisputed  and 
received  by  all,  while  it  is  every  v^ere  tacitly  admitted  or 
incidentally  referred  to,  it  is  never  made  the  subject  of  ac- 
curate definition;  nor  is  it  expounded  with  that  fulness  and 
caution  which  become  necessary  afler  it  has  been  called  in 
question  or  .apposed.     When  Augustine  was  urged  to  bring 
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forward  proofs  from  the  fathers  who  preceded  hiaif  he  an* 
swered  the  demand  in  the  following  sensible  manner  :  '^  Quid 
igitur  opus  est  ut  eorum  scrutemur  opuscula,  qui  priusquam 
ipsa  haeresis  oriretur,  non  habuerunt  neccssitatem  in  hac 
difficili  ad  solvendum  questione  versari,  quod  procul  dubio 
facerent  si  respondere  talibus  cogerentur."  That  is,  '*  What 
occasion  is  there  that  we  should  search  the  works  of  those 
who,  living  before  this  heresy  arose,  had  no  necessity  of 
handling  this  difficult  question,  which  doubtless  they  would 
have  done  if  they  .  had  been  obliged  to.  answer  such  men 
as  we  have  to  deal  with.? 

Jerome,  in  several  places  in  his  works,  ascribes  the  new 
opinions  propagated  by  Pelagius  to  Rufin,  who,  he  alleges, 
borrowed  them  from  Origen:  but  as  Jerome  is  known  to 
have  cherished  an  implacable  hostility  to  Rufin,  and  also  to 
the  memory  of  Origen,  his  testimony  on  this  subject  ought 
to  be  received  with  caution.  And  we  cannot  find  that  he 
brings  forward  any  passages  from  the  writings  of  Rufin 
which  are  sufficient  to  gain  cr^it  to  the  allegation  against 
him. 

Pelagius  is  admitted,  by  his  keenest  opposers,  to  have  been 
a  man  of  learning,  and  of  estimable  character.  And  on  other 
points,  especially  on  the  warmly  centered  doctrine  of  the 
trinity,  he  was  not  only  orthodox,  but  wrote  three  books  4n 
defence  of  the  catholic  opinion,  in  which  he  gave  deserved 
praise  tp  Athenasius  for  his  great  constancy  and  soundness 
in  the  faith,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  opinions 
<>f  Arius  impious.  He,  moreover,  published  four  teen,  books 
containing  an  exposition  of  the  epistles  of  Paul,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  several  learned  men,  are  still  extant  in  the 
commentaries  subjoined  to  those  of  Jerome  On  Paul's  epis* 
ties.  One  thing  is  certain  in  relation  to  these  commentaries ; 
they  do  not  contain  the  opinions  of  J[eromc  oh  the  subject  of 
original  sin,  but  precisely  those  of  PelagHis.  Besides  the 
books  already  mentioned,  he  wrote  many  letters  to  distin- 
guished  individuals,  most  of  which  are  lost;  and  also  a  book, 
De  Natura,  in  which  he  extols  the  powers  and  virtues  of 
human  nature;  and  a  small  book, addressed  to  pope  Innocent^ 
<;ontaining  a  confession*of  the  catholic  faith,  as  he  had  re- 
ceived it.  But  it  was  a  complaint  against  him  by  some  of 
liis  contemporaries,  that  he  left  it  to  his  disciples,  princi- 
pally, to  write ;  so  that  he  might  haye  the  t>pportjiaity,  when 
he  judged  it  expedient,  of  denying  that  the  o|^ifnions  pub- 
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Itshed  by  them  were  his  own.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  reputation  of  Pelagius  stood  high  in  the 
church  before  he  began  to  propagate  his  heretical  opinions. 
Jerome,  who  was  never  inclined  to  spare  his  adversaries, 
seems  to  have  respected  him,  for  in  his  first  piece  against 
his  opinions,  he  refrains  from  mentioning  his  name;  but 
speaks  of  hing^lf  under  the  fictitious  name  of  Atticus,  and  of 
bis  adversary  by  the  name  of  Clitobulus.  Another  writer  of 
that  age,  who  seemed  solicitous  to  speak  evil  of  Pelagius, 
found  nothing  to  hold  up  to  censure  or  ridicule  but  his 
bodily  defects.  '  Augustine  acknowledges  that  he  was  a 
roan  of  chaste  and  unblemished  character:  and  Chrysostom 
laments  that  a  man  of  so  great  probity  should  have  fallen 
into  heresy. 

But  although  Pelagi\]s  was  the  author  of  the  system  which 
has  been  denominated  from  him,  yet  some  of  his  disciples 
were  much  more  distinguished  in  the  defence  and  propaga- 
tion of  the^e  opinions.  Among  these,  th^'  most  celebrated 
waa  Ccelestius.  Augustine  admits  that  be  was  a  man  of  most 
penetrating  genius;  Before  he  became  a  follower  of  Pela- 
gius, he  published  three  snlall  treatises,  addressed  to  his 
parents,  in  the  form  of  epistles,  which  contained  nothing 
erroneous,  but  were  full  of  incitements  to  a  virtuous  life. 
What  he  wrote  afterward*,  we  know  only  from  the  citations 
and  references  of  Augustine,  and  others  of  his  opponents. 
When  he  was  condemned  by  the  council  of  Carthage,  he 
travelled  into  Asia,  where,  it  is  sajd,  he  wds  ordained  a  pres- 
byter, and  afterwards  took  up  his  residence  in  Sicily,  where 
he  continued  by  his  discourses  and  writings  to  propagate  the 
doctrines  of  Pelagius. 

Julian,  an  Italian  bishop,  the  son  of  Memorius,  bishop  of 
Capuai  was,  however,  the  most  zealous  and  able  writer  in 
favour  of  the  opinions  of  Pelagius.  When'^uite  a  young 
man*he  was  known  to  Augustine,  and  greatly  beloved  by 
him,  as  appears  from  a  letter  which  he  addressed  to  the  father 
of  Julian.  This  young  man  was  sq  rich  in  mental  endow- 
ments, and  possessed  of  an  eloquence  so  commanding  and 
persuasive,  that  he  received  the  appellation  of  the  Roman 
.  Demosthenes.  And  from  what  remains  of  his  controversial 
works,  it  is  manifest  that  he  had  a  mind  of  uncommon  vigour 
and  penetration.  The  character  given  of  him  by  Gennadius 
of  Marseilles  is,  "  That  he  was  a  man  of  a  penetrating  ge- 
Bios,  learned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  an  accurate  scholar,  both 
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in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages."  Before  he  embraced 
the  impious  doctrine  of  Pelagius,he  was  distinguished  among 
the  doctors  of  the  church.  Afterwards,  he  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  Pelagian  errors,  against  Augustine;  first,  in  a 
work  consisting  of  four  books^  and  then  in  another  work  of 
eight  books.  He  is  said  also  to  have  written  a  work  in  the 
form  of  dialogue,  in  which  the  parties  in  this  controversy 
are  introduced  as  defending  their  respective  opinions-  But 
Gennadius,  and  others  who  followed  him,'are  entirely  mis- 
taken in  ascribing  thi^  dialogue,  or  dUptjUationy  tp  Julian. 
It  is  the  production  of  Augustine,  who  selects  from  the  eight 
books  of  Julian  the  arguments  which  are  there  used  in  favour 
of  Pelagianism,  an*d  then  answers  them  in  his  own  name. 
The  title  of  this  disputation  is  Mtercatio  Amborum.  The 
occasion  pf  writing  this  book  Augustine  himself  has  inform- 
ed us  of,  in  his  own  preface,  where  he  says  that  an  illustrious 
man  sent  him  certain  extracts  which  some  person  had  made 
from  the  books  of  Julian,  the  Pelagian  heretic,  and  request* 
ed  that  he  would  give  an  answer.  "  To  these"  says  be  ^^  I 
now  return  an  apswer,  first  setting  down  the  very,  word&  of 
Julian,  and  then  subjoining  my  answers  to  each  particular, 
in  order. 

Julian  also  endited  two  letters,  ^^hich  were  published ;  the 
one  addressed  to  Zosimus,  bishop  of  Rome,  the  other,  in  the 
name  of  eighteen  bishops  who  united  with  him,  to  Rufus, 
bishop  of  Thess^lonica.  The  venerable  Bede,  in  his  Com- 
mtotary  on  the  Song  of  ^olomon,  mentions  and  refutes  a 
work  of  Julian  on  the  same  subject.  Julian  prefixed  to  hia 
exposition  of  the  Canticles  a  work  entitled  De  Amore^  io 
which  he  labours  to  prove  that  there  is  implanted  in  all  men, 
a  natural  principle  of  love,  which  continues  from  infancy  to 
old  age,  and  i^  preserved,  without  loss  of  vigour,  by  mere 
human  exertion. 

He  wrote,  moreover,  a  book  concerning  the  virtue  of  con- 
stancy, and  ap  epistle  to  Demetrius;  in  both  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bede,  he  defended  the  Pelagian  doctrine  of  free-will. 

Pelagius  came  to  Rome  about  A.O.  410,  when  Innocent, 
the  bishop,  was  absent,  in  consequence  of  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Alaric,  and  there  began  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  his 
doctrine,  under  the  spBcious  veil  of  certain  interrogatories, 
which  he  proposed  for  consideration  and  discussion.  Co^l^- 
tius,  in  Sicily,  pursued  the  same  policy,  and  about  the  same 
time.  Not  long  after  this  both  Pelagius  and  Coelestius  passed 
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over  to  Africa,  but  Pelagios  did  not  long  continae  there,  but 
travelled  on  to  Asia  Minor.  By  this  time,  the  rumour  of  his 
heresy  was  spread  abroad ;  Jerome  in  the  east,  and  Au- 
gastine  in  the  west,  had  taken  up  tlieir  pens  against  what 
they  considered  a  pestiferous  doctrine.  A  council  was  there- 
fore called  at  Dio&polis  or  Lydda,  in  Palestine,  and  fourteen 
bishops  met  to  investigate  the  doctrines  of  Pelagius.  Every 
thing  here  was  as  favourable  to  him  as  he  could  have  wished; 
for  neither  of  the  two  bishops  who  were  his  accusers  were 

E resent;  and  as  the  writings  of  Pelagius  were  in^the  Latin 
inguage,  Ms  judges  were  totally  incompetent  to  form  an 
accurate  judgment  of  his  doctrines,  for  want  of  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  Latin  tongue^  Moreover,  John,  bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  Pelagius,  and  he 
was  without  difficulty  acqliitted  of  the  charge  of  heresy,  and 
received  by  the  assembled  bishops  as  an  orthodox  brother. 
The  presbyter  Orosins  coming  to  Carthage  from  Palestine, 
brought  with  him  the  accusation  preferred  against  Pelagius 
by  Herns  and  Lazarus,  and  communicated  this  document  to 
a  couftcif  then*  sHting  at  Carthage  on  the  affairs  of  the  church. 
The  bishops  there  assembled,  before  they  heard  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  council  of  Diospolis,  were  much  alarmed,  and 
wrote  to  Innocent  of  Rome  their  view  of  the  opinions  of 
Pelagius;  adding,  that  if  he  and  his  partisans  did  not  unequi- 
vocally reject  these  errors,  they  ought  to  be  immediately  ex- 
communicated.  These  resolutions  were  signed  by  sixty-eight 
bishops.  Another  syn6d  met  shortly  afterwards  at  Milevum, 
in  Nqmidia,  and  addressed  letters  on  the  same  subject  to  the 
bishop  of  Rome.  The  result  of  the  eastern  council  being 
now  known  in  Africa,  Augustine,  Alypius  and  Aurelius,  with 
two  other  bishops,  wrote  a  more  full  and  particular  account 
of  the  whole  confroversy  to  Innocent,  and  explained  how  the 
council  of  Diospolis  had  most  probably  been  imposed  on  by 
the  subtilty  6f  Pelagius.  Innocent  entered  fully  into  the 
views  of  the  African  bishops,  and  in  his  answer  expressed 
the  same  conditional  condemnation  of  the  authors  of  the 
heresy.  But  as  Pelagius  had  difiused  his  doctrine  exten- 
sively, and  put  on  it  a  fair  face,  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  be  met  with  argument,  as  well  as  decisions  of  coun- 
cils: and  no  man  in  the  church  was  so  well  qualified  for  this 
work  as  Augustine,  who  did  not  shnnk  from  the  arduous  task, 
but  entered  into  this  field  of  controversy,  in  which  he  was 
Occupied  for  twenty  years. 
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Pelagius  gloried  greatly  in  his  acquittal ;  on  which  oc<da- 
sion  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that  fourteen. bishops  had  agreed 
with  him  that  man  might  live  without  sin,  and  easily  keep 
the  commandments  of  God,  if  he  would.  He  also  wrote  to 
Augustine  an  account  of  his  acquhtal;  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  publish  his  opinions  more  boldly,  in  four  books 
which  he  wrote  on.  the  sqbject  of  free-Will,  and  in  which  he 
entirely  denied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

The  first  thing  which  Augustine  wrote  expressly  against 
the  opinions  of  Pelagius,  was  three  books  addressed  to  Mar- 
cellinus,  Concerning  the  demerit  and  remisition  qf^nSj  and 
the  baptism  of  children.  In  these,  Pelagius  is  treated  very 
respectfully,  becaiisc  Augustine  still  believed  him  to  be  a 
pious  mah,  and  because  his  reputation  in  the  church  was 
very  high.  In  these  books,  Augustine  said  that  it  was  pos- 
sible for  a  man,  by  the  aids  of  divine  grace,  to  live  without 
sin,  but  that  no  one  had  ever  yet  attained  to  that  perfection, 
or  ever  would  in  time  to  come.  At. this  opinion  Marcellinud 
expressed  some  surprise;  which  gave  occasion  to  Augustine 
to  write  another  book.  Concerning  the  letter  and  spirit,  in 
which  he  keenly  cpntends  with  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine 
of  grace.  . 

As  Pelagius  had  now,  by  means  of  his  letter  to  Demetrius, 
made  known  his  opinions,  and  spread  them  abroad,  Augustine 
did  not  any  longer  consider  it  necessary  to  forbear  mention'* 
ing  his  name;  he  therefore  provided  an  antidote  to  the  afore- 
said letter,  in  an  epistle  addressed  to  Juliana,  the  mother  of 
Demetrius^  which  is  numbered  143  in  the  Collection  of  his 
epistles. 

In  the  year  414  he  se^ms  to  have  written  his  famous  work 
De  JSTatura  et  GraHa,  whicli  he  dedicated  to  two  young 
gentlemen,  Timasius  and  Jacobus,  who  had  recently  been 
converted,  from  being  disciples  of  Pelagius,  to  the  catholic 
faith.  These  two  young  men  had  been  induced  by  the  per- 
suasions of  Pelagius  to  devote  themselves  to  a  monastic  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  drank  in  his  self-righteous  spirit:  bat 
by  the  exertions  of  Augustine  they  were  brought  back  to  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth. 

In  the  following  year,  415,  Augustine  wrote  a  particular 
account  of  the  proceedings  in  relation  to  Pelagius  which 
bad  taken  place  in  the  council  of  Palestine,  and  addressed 
it  to  Aurelius,  bishop  of  Carthage. 

In  the  year  416  the  council  of  Carthage  met,  and  address- 
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ed  a  letter  to  Innocent;  and  Augustine,  in  addition,  wrote 
onevin  his  own  naihe  and  that  of  several  of  his  friends,  Aure- 
liuSy  Aljrpius,  Euodeus  and  Possidiu3.  As  Augustine  had 
already  Qommenced  writing  against  Pelagius,  a  request  was 
made  by  this  council  that  he  should  go  on  with  the  contro- 
versy; in  consequence  of  which  he  published  this  year  two 
books ;  the  one  Concerning  the  grace  of  Christy  the  other 
Concerning  origirHal  sin.    , 

About  this  time»  also,  it  is  supposed  that  his  letter  to  Dar- 
danus  was  written,  which  is  numbered  fifty-seven,  in  the 
collection  of  his  epistles,  and,  moreover,  his  book  against 
Coelestius,  addressed  to  the  bishops  Entropiu9  and  Paulus, 
Concerning  the  perfection  of  righteousness.   . 

In  the  year  417  Augustine,  having  heard  that  there  were 
some  persons  at  Nola  who  had  imbibed  the  doctrine  of  Pe- 
lagius, wrote  to  Paulinus,  bishop  of  that  place.  Concerning 
the  Pelagian  heresy ^  which  letter  is  the  one  hundredth  and 
sixth  in  the  collection. 

In  418  he  wrote  two  epistles  to  the  Roman  presbyter 
Sixtus,  one  of  which  was  intended  as  an  express  refutation 
of  the  Pelagian  heresy. 

Thus  it  appear^  how  indefatigable  this  father  yiras  in  op- 
posing the  heresy  of  Pelagius.  .  Almost  every  one  of  the 
above  workp  is  particularly  mentioned  in  The  retractions  of 
Augustine. 

Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,  dying  about  this  time^  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Zosimus,  to  whom  both  Pelagius  and  Coelestius 
addressed  epistles,  in  which  they  gave  such  a  complexion  to 
their  system,  and  spoke  in  language  so  plausible  and  ambi- 
guous, that  Zosimus  was  completely  deceived  by  their  fair 
speeches.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  the  bishops  of  Africa 
that  he  considered  Pelagius  an  orthodox  man.  But  they 
showed,  in  their  answer,  that^  it  was  not  enough  for  these 
men  to  acknowledge  the  truth  in  general  terms ;  but  that 
they  should  explicitly  confess:  that  we  need  the  grace  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  every  act.  Zosimus  did  not  remain  obsti- 
nate, but  upon  receiving  accurate  information  from  Augus- 
tine of  the  true  nature  of  the  opiniops  of  these  men,  issued 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  against  them. 

Upon  this,,  the  emperor  Honorius  also  passed  a  sentence 
of  banishment  from  Rome  against  the  Pelagians.  This  was 
in  the  year  418.  Coelestius,  on  being  condemned,  went  to 
Constantinople,  where. he  met  with  determined  opposition 
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from  Atticus,  the  bishop  of  that  city ;  so  that  his  designs  of 
propagating  his  opinions  there  were  disappointed. 

Pelagius  still  continued  in  Palestine,  and  complained 
grievonsly  of  the  hard  treatment  which  he  received  by  the 
decisions  and  acts  respecting  him  at  Rome,  and  by  the 
books  written  against  him;  and  agahfi  sttcceeded  in  im- 
posing on  some  respectable  persons  who  held  a  conference 
with  him,  by  leading  them  to  think  that  his  doctrine  did  not 
materially  differ  from  the  common  belief.  These  persons 
on  whom  he  made  this  impression,  were  so  much  interested 
in  his  favotir,  that  they  wrote  to  Augustine,  stating  their 
fftTonrable  views  of  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius.  This  commu- 
nication seems  to  have  beeir  the  occasion  of  Augustine's 
writing  his  books  Concerning  grace  and  original  sin. 

Julian,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  having  published 
severe  animadversions  on  the  conduct  of  Zosimus  and  bis 
clergy,  Boniface,  the  successor  of  Zosimus,  s6nt  them  to  Au- 
gustine, for  the  purpose  of  having  them  refuted ;  which  he 
Sid  in  four  books,  inscribed  to  Boniface.  And  count  Vale- 
rius, having  received  another  of  Juiian's  writings,  in  which 
he  charges  the  catholics  with  condenfuiing  marriage,  deriv- 
ing this  as  an  inference  from  their  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
caused  this  work  to  be  sent  to  Augustine,  who  soon  publish- 
ed an  answer  in  his  work  De  Nuptiis  et  Coneupiscentia* 

To  this  work  Julian  replied  in  four  books.  To  thes^ 
Augustine  opposed  six  books ;  in  the  first  three  of  which  he 
answers  what  is  contained  in  Julian's  first  book;  but  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  are  employed  in  refuting  the  second, 
third  and  fourth  of  Julian ;  the  one  answering  to  the  other 
in  order.  Julian  was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  silenced ;  for 
he  now  came  out  with  eight  books  against  the  six-  of  Augus- 
tine. These  the  venerable  polemic  was  preparing  to  an- 
swer, when  he  was  called  away  from  aH  his  earthly  labours. 
Only  two  books  of  this  last  work  Were  coihpteted;  these  have 
come  down  to  us  with  his  other  works. 

The  death  of  Augustine  occurred,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Prosper  in  his  Chronicon,  A.D.  430;  the  latter  was 
the  fi'iend  and  correspondent  of  Augustine,  from  whom  this 
father  received  particular  information  of  the  progress  of  Pe- 
lagianism,  or  rather  Semi-Pelagianism,  at  Marseilles,  where 
these  opinions  took  deep  root,  and  continued  long  to 
flourish. 

It  may  be  satisftictory  now^to  give  a  more  particular  9c- 
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eount  of  the  decisions  of  the  several  councils  which  met  for 
the  consideratioD  of  this  subject,  io  their  chronological 
order. 

The  first  was  the  council  of  Carthage,  convened,  A.D.  407, 
on  account  of  the  dissemination  by  Coelestius  of  the  opinions 
of  Pelagius,  which  also  he  pertinaciously  .defended.  Of 
the  proceedings  of  this  council  no  fragment  remains  but 
one  preserved  in  Augustine's  work  on  original  sin.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  this  council,  however,  in  the  letter  of  the 
fathers  of  the  second  council  of  Carthage,  addressed  to  In- 
nocent. From  the  fragment  preserved  by  Augustine,  we 
learn  that  the  accusation  against  Ccelestius  was,  that  he  had 
taught  "  that  the  sin  of  Adam  hurt  himself  alone.''  Coeles- 
tius acknowledged  that  he  had  doubted  concerning  the  com- 
munication of  sin  by  descent  from  Adam;  but  professed  his 
willingness  to  be  better  instructed  by  those  to  whom  God 
had  given  greater  wisdom;  yet  observed  that  he  had  heard 
from  presbyters  of  the  chitrch  a  doctrine  different  from  that 
which  was  held  by  the  council.  And  being  called  upon 
to.  name  one  from  whom  he  had  heard  jsuch  an  opinion,  he 
mentioned  Rufin,  a  holy .  presbyter  of  Rome.  On  being 
asked  whether  be  had  not  asserted  that  infants  are  born  in 
the  same  state  in  which  Adam  was  before  transgression,  he 
would  make  no  other  reply  but  ^'  that  infants  needed  bap- 
tism,.and  ought  to  be  baptized." 

The  council  of  Diospolis,  in  Palestine,  consisted,  as  has 
been  mentioned  before,  of  only  fourteen  bishops.  The  ac- 
cusers of  Pelagius  were  not  able  to  attend ;  one  of  them  be- 
ing prevented  by  sickness,  and  the  other  by  some  other 
cause. 

Augustine  mentions  this  council  iiv  several  of  his  works, 
and  ascribes  the  acquittal  of  Pelagius  to  his  artful  use  of 
equivocal  terms,  by  which  his  judges  were  deceived,  and 
were  induced  to  pronounce  him  innocent. 

Jerome,  in  his  seventy-ninth  epistle,  calls  this  "  a  miserable 
synod;"  and  says,  that  although  they  did  not  err  in  doctrine, 
they  were  deceived  in  the  man,  who  deceitfully  seemed  to 
condemn  his  own  opinions.  Photius,  in  his  Bibltotheca,  gives 
a  more  particular  account  of  this  council ;  but  his  information 
seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  works  of  Augustine, 
already  referred  to. 

A.D.  416.  Another  council  met  ut  Carthage,  which  has 
already  been  noticed;  not  convened,  indeed,  to  attend  to 
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this  controversy ;  but  Prosius  having  brought  intelligence 
respecting  the  proceedings  instituted  against  Pelagius  Jn 
Palestine,  the  fathers  of  Jlhis  council  took  up  the  business, 
and  wrote  a  letter  to  Innocent,  in  which  they  expressed  their 
opinion  freely  and  fully,  relative  to  the  heresy  of  the  opi- 
nions of  which  Pelagius  was  accused,  and  of  the  course 
which  ought  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  him,  if  be  did  not 
explicitly  abjure  them.  Sixty-seven  pastors  were  present  at 
this  synod. 

About  the  same  time,  or  a  little  later,  a  synod  met  at 
Milevum,  in  Numidia,  consisting  of  sixty  bishops  or  pastors, 
who  took  up  the  subject  of  the  errors  of  Pelagius  and  Coe- 
lestius,  and,  in  imitation  of  the  council  of  Carthage,  address- 
ed a  letter  to  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome. 

It  appears  from  several  notices  in  the  writings  of  Augus- 
tine, that  another  full  synod  met  in  Africa,  and  addressed 
letters  on  this  subject  to  Zosimus,  the  su^ccessor  of  Inno- 
cent; but  all  trace  of  the  acts  and  proceedings  of  this  coun- 
cil, except  the  short  notices  referred  to  above,  have  disap- 
peared. This  synod  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  bishops,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
held  A.D.  417  or  418.  But  great  obscurity,  rests  upon  the 
whole  matter. 

A.D.  428.  When  Ccelestinud  was  bishop  of  Rotne,  a  coun- 
cil was  held  in  Gaul,  occasioned  by  a  deputation  from  Bri- 
tain, who  represented  that  the  poison  of  Pelagianism  had 
been  imported  into  that  country  by  one  Agricola,  the  son 
of  Jenerianus,  a  bishop;  and  that  they  greatly  needed  aid 
to  prevent  its  diffusion  among  the  people.  On  this  occa- 
sion a  large  council  convened,  and  two  eipinent  m^n,  Ger- 
manus  and  Lupus,  were  sent  on  a  mission  to  Britain  to  check 
the  progress  oif  Pelagianism.  By  their  exertions  the  catho- 
lic doctrine  appeared  to  be  every  where  restored :  but  no 
sooner  had  they  taken  their  departure  than  heresy  began 
again  to  germinate;  so  that  the  request  to  the  Gallican 
church  for  help  was  repeated,  and  Germanus  was  again 
sent,  and  was  accompanied  by  Severus,  a  disciple  of  Lupus, 
bis  former  colleague.  The  witnesses  for  tbese  facts  are 
Constantius,  in  his  Life  of  Germanus,  and  Bede,  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  British  Churches. 

The  next  council  in  which  the  subje(!t  of  Pelagianism 
was  brought  up  for  consideration,  was  that  of  Ephesus,  ^.D. 
431 .  This  is  called  an  oecumenical  council.  It  was  convened 
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Dot  on  account  of  the  heresy  of  Pelagius,  but  to  condemn 
Nestorianism ;  but  as  the  followers  of  Pelagius  would  not 
join  in  the  censure  of  Nestorius,  the  council  expressed  their 
disapprobation  of  that  heresy  also,  which  they  denominate 
the  wicked  doctrine  of  Codest^ua.  And  in  their  synodical 
epistle  to  Ccelestinus,  bishop  of  Rome,  they  approve  of  the 
sentence  of  (Condemnation  which  had  been  passed  on  Pela* 
gius,  Coelestius,  Julian,  and  their  abettors,  whom  they  call 
impious  men. 

The  Pelagian  doctrine  was  next  condemned  in  a  council 
which  met  at  Aries,  in  France;  the  exact  year  is  not  settled. 
This  synod  denounced  an  anathema  against  the  impious  doc- 
trines of  Pelagius;  and  especially  against  the  opinion  that 
man  was  bom  wUhout  sin;  and  that  he  could  be  saved  by 
his  own  exertions.  They  considered  it  a  presumption  wor- 
thy to  be  condemned  for  any  man  to  believe  that  he  could 
be  saved  without  grace. 

The  council  of  Lyons  met  soon  after  that  of  Aries,  and 
approved  its  decrees ;  but  some  other  doctrines  were  also 
brought  under  consideration,  and  subjected  to  censure. 

A.D.  494.  Gelasius,  bishop  of  Rome,  convened  a  council 
of  seventy  bishops  in  that  city,  by  ii^rhom  the  writings  of 
Augustine  and  Prosper  w/ere  approved  a^d  recommended ; 
while  those  of  the  semi-Pelagians,  Cassian  and  Faustus, 
were  censured. 

Other  councils  were  held  in  after  ages,  wh^^h  condemned 
the  Pelagian  heresy ;  but  our  object  now  is  to  give  a  view  of 
this  controversy  in  its  first  rise,  in  the  fifth  century. 

Before  we  proceed  to  give  a  view  of  the  opinions  enter- 
tained and  prop^ated'by  Pelagius  and  hia  followers,it  will  be 
sat'isfactory  to  ascertain  what  were  the  opinions  of  the  church 
on  this  subject. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church,  then,  on  the  subject  of  origi- 
nal sin,  may  be  thus  stated.  It  has  ever  been  the  judgment 
of  the  catholic  church,  that  the  first  sin  of  Adam  was  imput- 
ed to  all  his  posterity  by  the  righteous  appointment  of  God; 
and  that  its  e£pscts  are  transmitted  to  all  his  children ;  which 
efkcts,  the  church  always  believed,  were,  that  they  were 
bom  destitute  of  original  righteousness,  subject  to  the  sen- 
tence of  death,  and  obnoxious  to  eternal  separation  from 
God- 
Man  being  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  being  fully 
endued  with  all  powers  necessary  for  obedience;  and,  more-' 
M 
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over,  being  blessed  with  every  thing  requisite  for  bis  com- 
fort, did  transgress  the  law  of  his  Maker  by  disobeying  that 
commandment  which  was  given  as  a  test  of  his  whole  obe- 
dience. 

This  first  act  of  transgression,  it  is  true,  was  the  criminal 
act  of  Adam  as  an  individual;  but  as  he  was  the  root  aiMl 
principle  of  our  whole  nature,  it  may  be  considered  the  sio 
of  the  human  race  :  so  that  his  voluntary  fict,  in  opposition 
to  the  will  of  his  Creator,  may  be  reckoned  that  of  his  de- 
scendants; not  indeed  strictly  and  properly,  (for  those  not 
yet  born  could  not  perform  an  act),  but  interpretatively,  or 
by  imputation;  for  this  act  was  npt  ontyrimputed  to  Adam 
to  condemnation,-bat  to  all  his  posterity. 

That  the  above  is  a  correct  statement  of  tlie  conMnooly 
received  doctrine  of  the  church,  at  the  period  of  which  we 
treat,  will  appear  from  many  explicit  declarations,  not  only 
of  Augustine  and  other  individuals,  but  from  the  decrees 
and  letters  of  councils,  consisting  of  numerous  bishops,  liv- 
ing in  every  region  of  the  earth  to  which  the  universal 
church  extended. 

Augustine,  in  book  xvi.  of  his  woxkDe  pivUate  Dei,  has 
these  words,  "  Nascuntur^  non  proprie,  sed  originaliter, 
peccatores."  "  Men  are  born,  npt  properly,  but  ori^nally, 
sinners."  And  in  book  i.  c.  15  of  his  Betractiana^  he  says, 
'*  Peccatum  eos  ex  Adam  dicimus  originaliter  trahere ;  id  est, 
reatu  eos  iroplicatos,  et  ob  hoc  poense  obnoxios  detineri." 
We  affirm  that  they  deriVe  sin  originally  from  Adam;  that 
is,  they  are  involved  in  guilt,  and  on  this  account  are  held 
liable  to  punishment. 

In  his  work  concerning  the  demerit  luid  remission  of 
sins,  he  says,  that  to  imj^Ue  and  to  remU  are  oppoisites; 
therefore  he  asserts,  to  impute  Is  to  subject  one  to  guilt ;  to 
remit  is,  not  to  impute  to  condemnation.  Here  k  may  be 
proper  to  remark,  that  by  imputation  Augastine  noeant,  not 
a  transfer  of  moral  acts  or  moral  character,  but  the  opposite 
of  remission;  to  impute  a  ^n,  therefore,  according  to  him, 
is  to  hold  the  person  bound  to  sufieir  its  punishment.  And 
by  the  word  reatua,  or  gtUlt^  he  understood^n  obligation  tt> 
suffer  the  punishment  of  sin,  or  a  subjection  to  the  penalty 
of  the  law.  It  is,  necessary  to  understand  accurately  the 
meaning  of  these  terms,  as  used  by  theologians,  or  we  shall 
be  involved  \n  perpetual  perplexity  in  rejlation  to  their  opi- 
nions.    Most  of  the  objections  now  made  to  the  doctrine  of 
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impotatioo,  and  to  the  transfer  of  guilt,  proceed  from  a  mis- 
apprebennon  of  the  true  import  of  these  terms.  We,  there- 
fore,  hear  a  great  deal  of  declamation  respecting  the  im- 
possibility of  making  a  transfer  of  moral  character ;  and  re- 
specting the  impossibility  of  ever  removing  the  guilt  of  a 
sinner;  bvt  if  the.  exact  meaning  of  these  terms  was  appre- 
hended, the  supposed  difficulty  or  absurdity  would  vanish* 
For,  although  personal  acts  cannot  be  transferred,  the  con- 
sequences or  legal  penalties  of  those  acts  may  be  transfer- 
red; and  although  the  ill-dasert  of  one  man  capnot  be  trans- 
ferred to  another,  the  puniahment  due  to  one  can  be  inflict- 
ed on  another. 

But  to  return,  Aunstine  says  again,  book  xiv.  c.  II ,  i>r 
Civiiaie  Dei^  ^^  A  duobus  primis  transmrssum  esttam  grande 
peccatum,  ut  in  deterius  eo  natnra  mutaretur  humana,  etiam 
in  posteros  obligatione  peccati,  et  mortis  necessitate  trans- 
missa.''  Which  may  be  thus  rendered  into  English:  "  From 
the  first  pair  so  great  a  siri  has  been  transmitted,  that  by 
it  human  nature  is  changed  for  the  tn<|Pe :  also  the  bond 
of  iniquity  and  the  necessity  of  death  are  transmitted  to  their 
posterity." 

And  this  manner  of  speaking  of  original  sin  was  not  pecu- 
liar to  Augustine ;  for  we  find  the  same  sort  of  language  in 
Bernard.  When  speaking  of  the  first  sin,  he  has  the  follow- 
ing words:  '^Aliena  est  quia  in  Adam  omnes  nescientes 
pecoavimus ;  nostra,  quia,  etsi  in  alio,  nos  tamen  peccavimus, 
et  nobis  josto  Dei  judicio  imputatur."  The  meaning  of 
which  is,  "  That  this  first  sin,  of  which  he  is  here  treating, 
was  another^ 8^  inasmuch  as  in  Adam  we* sinned;  being  un- 
conscious of  itj  owr  otm,  inasmuch  as,  although  by  another, 
yet  we  ourselves  have  sinned,  and  in  the  jqst  judgment  of 
God  it  is  imputed  to  us/' 

Nicolas  Lj^a,  who  lived  about  four  hundred  years  ago, 
speaks  the  same  language  when  explaining  the  fifth  of  Ro- 
mans. ^^  Peccaf  um  Adse  imputatur  omnibus  ab  eo  descenden- 
tibus,  secundum  vim  generativam,  quod  sic  sunt  membra  ejus, 
propter  quod  vacatur  peccatum  originale."  A  literal  trans- 
lation of  whipb  is,  ^*  The  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  all  de- 
scending from  him  by  natural  generation,  because  they  are 
bis  members,  on  which  account  it,  is  called  original  sin." 

And  the  later  writers,  until  the  council  of  Trent,  do  not 
deviate  from  this  language  of  the  ancient  church.  Cajetan, 
commenting  on  the  same,  {Romans  v.)  says^  "The  pun- 
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ishmerit  of  death  is  inflicted  od  him  with  his  whole  posterity ; 
by  which  it  is  proved,  that  the  sin  of  which  death  is  the 
punishment,  is  imputed  to  him  and  to  his  whole  posterity." 

And  even  Bellarmine  uses  as  strong  language  on  the  sub- 
ject of  imputation  as  any  who  went  before  him.*  "  Adam,?' 
says  he, ''  alone  committed  that  (sin)  by  actual  volition,  but 
it  is  communicated  to  us  by  generation,  in  that  mode  in 
which  it  was  possible  for  that  which  is  past  to  be  commu- 
nicated,* viz.  by  imputation." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  adduce  testimonies  from  early 
protestant  writers ;  for  it  is  known  to  all  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  of  the  reformers,  that  with  •one 
consent  they  held  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  imputed  to  his 
posterity;  and  that^n  consequence  of  this  imputation  a 
corrupt  nature  was  communicated  to  all  his  natural  .de- 
scendants. We  could  fill  volumes  with  citations  in  proof  of 
this  fact;  but  it  is  unnecessary.  Indeed,  until  Socinus  arose, 
no  one  connected  with  the  reformation  ever  intimated  a 
doubt  concerning  t^  imputation  of  Adam's  first  sin  to  fais 
posterity.  This  ingenious  but  heretical  man  utterly  denied, 
as  all  his  followers  do,  the  whole  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
His  words  are,  '*  Although  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  are 
liable  to  eternal  death,  this  is  not  because  the  sin  of  Adam 
is  imputed  to  them^  but  because  they  are  his  natural  de- 
scendants; so4.hat  their  doom  to  death  does  not  arise  irom 
imputation,  but  from  the  propagation  of  the  human  racQ." 

It  is  now,  by  many  who  would  be  esteemed  orthodpx,  and 
calvinistic  too,  considered  so  absurd  to  hold  the  doctrine  of 
the  imputation  of  Adam'a  din  to  his' posterity,  that  they  will 
not  even  condescend  to  an-gue  the  point,  and  demonstrate  its 
falsehood.  If  these  be  correct  in  their  views  of  the  subject, 
it  must  create  some  surprise  that  all  theologians,  from  the 
days  of  Augustine,  who  were  not  acknowledged  heretics, 
believed  firmly  in  this  doctrine,  and  considered  it  as  funda*- 
mental  in  the  christian  system.  Is  it  certainly  the  fact,  that 
these  modem  impugners  of  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  church 
understand  the  Scriptures  better  than  all  who  have  gone 
before  them?  Or  is  it  undoubted  that  they  are  endowed 
with  a  perspicacity  so  much  superior  to  that  of  Augustine,  Cal- 
vin, Owen  and  Edwards,  that  what  these  thought,  after  pro- 
found consideration,  might  be  defended  as  reasonable,  is  so 
absurd  as  not  to  merit  a  refutation?  Now  we  confess  our- 
selves to  be  of  the  number  of  those  who  believe,  whatever 
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reproach  it  may  bring  upon  us  from  a  certain  quarter,  that 
if  the  doctrine  of  imputation  be  given  up,  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  roust  be  abandoned.  And  if  this  doc- 
trine be  relinquished,  then  the  whole  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion must  fall,  and  what  may  then  be  left  of  Christianity 
they  may  contend  for  that  will ;  but  for  ourselves,  we  shall 
be  of  opinion  that  what  remains  will  not  be  worth  a  serious 
struggle. 

Bat  we  must  return  to  our  proper  subject.  It  will  next  be 
satisfactory  to<know,'by  what  sort  of  arguments  the  ancient 
theologians  defended  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  And  al- 
though we  will  not  vouch  for  the  soundness  of  every  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  which  the  ancient  expositors  gave,  yet 
it  cannot  but  be  satisfactory  to^the  advocates  of  this  doctrine 
now,  that  as  far  back  as  we  can  Ufece  the  history  of  opinions, 
the  same  views  were  entertained  of  the  meaning  of  the  prin- 
cipal texts  which  bear  on  this  point  as  are  now  maintained. 

The  fathers,  then,  supported  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
by  such  texts  as  Oen.  vi.  S-.^-^xiii.  21.  "And  God  saw  that 
the  wickedness  of  man  ^s  great  on  the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  con- 
tinually. For  the  imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his 
youth."  Ambtdse,  in  Wis  remarks  on  this  text,  does  not  con- 
fine it  to  the  antediluvians,  but  considers  it  a  description  of 
human  nature  in  every  age,  ntid  extends  it  to  persons  in  every 
period  of  human  life :  for  he  says,  "  Even  the  child  of  a  day 
old  is  not  without  sin,  for  infancy  cannot  be  exempt  from 
sin,  on  account  of  the  infirmity  of  the  body." 

Another  text  which  they  adduced  in  proof  of  original  sin 
waa  Gen.  xyii.  14.  "  And  the  uncircuhicised  man  child, 
whose  flesh  of  his  foreskin  is  not-circumcieed,  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off  frotn  his  people ;  he  hath  broken  my  covenant." 
On  this  text  Augustine  remarks,  "  That  the  soul  which  is 
not  regenerated  shall  perish,  since  he,  with  all  others,  sinned 
in  Adam."  It  seems  that  they  interpreted  the  breach  of  the 
covenant  to  have  reference  to  the  covenant  made  with  Adam, 
and  not  the  covenant  of  circumcision.  For  thus  we  find 
Bede  commenting  on  this  text,  "  Not  the  covenant  of  circum- 
cision, which  an  infknt  that  could  neither  will  good  nor  evil 
could  not  break,  though  his  parents  might;  but  that  covenant 
is  signified  which  God  entered  into  with  the  first  man,  and 
which  every  one  who  has  only  lived  a  day  upon  earth  has 
violated,  and  so  stands  in  need  of  a  saving  remedy." 
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Jobt  xiv.  4v  "  Who  can  bring  a  clean  tbing  out  of  an  an* 
clean?  not  one,"  is  another  text  on  which  the  ancient  tbeo<- 
logians  relied  for  the  proof  of  original  sin.  As  they  foHowed 
the  Seventy,  however,  they  found  more  to  their  purpose  in  this 
text  than  is  contained  in  the  Hebrew.  For  in  the  Greek  ver- 
sion the  text  reads  thus,  rU  y^i  »^«<oc  l<rT*i  «*-«  pi«ro»i  dn:  •wdw, 
i«v  MMi  fAltt  ifii^  0  >/iUc  aovou  %r\  r»t  yic.  Which  literally  translated 
is,  "  For  who  is  clean  from  filth  ?  not  one,  if  even  his  life  has 
been  but  of  one  day  on  the  earth/'  Hence,  we  find  Augws- 
tine,  in  reference  to  this  teict,  saying,  *'The  «tain  of  the  vi- 
tiated root  is  difiused  through  the  branches,  being  transmit- 
ted by  natural  generation ;  so  that  there  is  not  an  infant  of 
one  day  old  free  from,  the  guilt  of^  sin,  unless  saved  b^  un- 
merited grace..  For  he  who  has  no  sin  properly  of  his  own^ 
has  derived  to  him  the  sin  of  another,  concerning -which  tlie 
apostle  speaks  where  be  says,  by  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world,  &c."  . ,  - 

'^  The  next  argument  the  fathers  derived  from  P^m  li.  5. 
"  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin. did  my  mother 
conceive  me."  It  was  left  for  modern  criticsio  discover  that 
David  was  here  bewailing  the  sinfulness  of  his  mother:  such 
an  idea  never  seems  to  hava  entered  the -mind  of  any  of  the 
ancient  commentators.  They  argue  thus  from  the  text.  If 
David,  that  most  holy  king,  and  born  of  pious  parents,  con- 
tracted pollution  in  his  conception,  then  certainly  the  same 
must  be  true  of  all  other  men.  Thus  reasoned  Origen,  Ba- 
sil the  Great,  Theodoret,  KoBn,  Cassiodorus,  Euthymius  and 
Remigius,  in  their  scholia  on  this  text,  Likewise  Hilary, 
Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  Faustus,  Isychius,  Gregpry  the  Great, 
Alcuin,  Bede,  and  every  other  orthodox  commentator  for 
seventeen  centuries  after  Christ. .  They  who  stillbelieve  thai 
the  psalmist  is  here  speaking  of  the  sin  of  bis  birth,  not- 
withstanding the  learned  criticisms  which  have  recently  ap- 
peared on  this  text,  have  the  comfi>rt  of  knowing  that  they 
are  supported  by  the  opinions  of  all  the  ancients  and  all  the 
moderns  whose  opinions  carry  weight  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

Another  text  adduced  by  the  ancient  advpcates  of  this 
doctrine  is  la.  xlviii.  3.  <*  And  wast'  called  a  transgressor 
from  the  womb."  On  which  Cyrill,  on  Hoseay  makes  several 
remarks,  tending  to  show  the  original  depravity  of  man. 

But  let  us  now  come  to  the  New  Testament ;  and  here  the 
first  text  which  the  fathers  urge  in  proof  of  original  sin  is 
John^  iii.  3.  6.    "  Verily,  verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  which  is 
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bora  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit 
is  spirit."  From  which  it  was  argued,  that  whatever  was 
carnally  propagated  could  only  savour  of  carnal  things, 
which  in  order  to  become  spiritual  must  be  bom  of  the  spi« 
rit ;  without  spiritual  regeneration  it  was  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Augustine  often  makes  use  of 
this  text  in  his  controversy  with  the  Pelagians;  and  it  is 
used  in  the  same  manner  by  Prosper,  and  by  Gregory  the 
Great. 

But  the  passage  of  Scripture  on  which  they  depended, 
above  all)  tor  the  support  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin, 
was  the  fifth  of  Romans,  from  the  twelfth  verse  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  ^'  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,  so  death  passed  on  all  men,  because  that  (or 
in  whom)  all  have  sinned." 

Ver.  14.  "  Nevertheless,  death  reigned  from  Adam  to 
Moses,  even  over  them  that  had  not  sinned  after  the  simili- 
tude of  Adam's  transgressio{>." 

Yer.  18.  ^<  Therefore,  as  by  the  ofience  of  one,  judgment 
came  upon  all  men  to  oondemnation." 

Ver.  19.  ^'For  as  by  the  disobedience  of  one  many  were 
made  sinners." 

From  this  passage  they  reasoned  in  the  following  manner: 
That  sin  which  the  apostle  so  describes  as  that  which  has 
brought  death  on  all  men ;— -that  by  it  all  men  have  tinned  j — 
and  by  it  have  been  constituted  sinners,  even  those  who  have 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression,  (that 
is,  have  not  committed  actual  sin); — and  in  consequence  of  this 
sin  all  are  become  subject  to  death  and  condemnation :  there- 
fore, this  sin,  although  committed  by  Adam  alone,  as  it  was 
a  personal  act,  yet  may  be  considered  as  the  sin  of  human 
nature^  since  he  stood  as  the,  representative  of  us  all,  who 
were  then  included  in  his  loins ;  and  are  all  therefore  laid 
under  an  obligation  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  his  sin. 

The  fathers  also  were  particular  in  noticing  that  Adam  is 
here  called  the  type  of  Christ,  whence  they  inferred,  that  as 
we  are  justified  by  the  imputation  and  not  the  imitation  of 
Christ's  obedience,  so  the  disobedience  of  Adam  becomes 
oura,  not  by  imitation  but  by  imputation.  They,  moreover, 
remarked,  that  the  particles  vp* «  (in  whom)  teach  us  that  the 
posterity  of  Adam  sinned  in  him  :  or  if  you  prefer  rendering 
these  words,  because  that^  or  inasmuch  as,  all  have  sinned, 
they  must  contain  a  sulfidi^nt  reason  for  the  death  of  all. 
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iofants  as  well  as  others ;  and  therefore  the  w6rd  all  mu^t  be 
considered  as  including  infants ;  when  it  is  said,  therefore, 
all  have  sinned,  it  will  follow  that  infants  also  have  sinned. 
This  method  of  reasoning  is  pursued  by  Augustine  in  many 
different  parts  of  his  works :  and  the  same  method  of  rea- 
soning from  this  passage  is  followed  by  Theodoret,  by  Pros- 
per, by  Faustus,  by  Gennadius,  and  also  by  the  Carthagi- 
nian and  Arausicanian  councils. 

Another  passage  of  Scripture  which  the  ancient  theologians 
considered  coifcTusive,  on  the  subject  of  original  sin,  was 
Rom.  vii.  where  Paul  speaks  of  "  a  law  in  his  members  war- 
ring against  the  law  of  his  mind.  For  I  know  that- in  me,  that 
is,  in  my  flesh,  there  dweHeth  do  good  thing.  For  to  will  is 
present  with  me,  but  to  perform  that  which  is  good  I  find 
not."  The  necessity  of  the  aids  of  divine  grace  is  argued 
from  this  passage  by  Iretiseus,  Tertullian  and  Augustine, 
in  more  places  than  one.  This  father,  indeed,  gives  us  two 
distin(;t  expositions  of  the  apostle's  meaning  in  the  afore 
cited  words.  .  According  to  the  first  of  these,  the  conflict 
here  described  is  between  conscience  and  sinful  desires 
drawing  the  soul  to  evil ;  but  according  to  the  latter,  the 
struggle  is  between  the  sinful  nature  which  remains  in  the 
regenerate,  and  the  new  man  or  principa)  of  grace,  implanted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  in  either  sense  it  furntsheS'  strong 
proof  of  the  natural  proclivity  of  man  to  evil :,  but  especi- 
ally in  the  latter  sense,  in  which  a  remaining  leaven  of  ini- 
quity is  found  in  the  regenerate,  continually  hindering  his 
holy  exercises,  it  furnishes  an  undoubted  proof  of  the  depra- 
vity of  our  nature. 

They  also  appealed  to  1  Cor^  xv.  22,  "For  as  in  Adam  all 
die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive."  On  this  text  the 
writer  of  certain  ancient  commentaries,  which  have  been  as- 
cribed to  Ambrose,  says,  "  Paul  says  this^  because  as  Adam 
by  sinning  found  death,  so  he  subjected  all  his  posterity  to 
the  same  punishment;  so  also  Christ,  by  not  sinning,  over- 
came death,  and  acquired  life  for  all  those  who  are  of  his 
body  ;  that  is,  the  resurrection."  And  again,  "  As. all  die  in 
Adam,  whether  they  be  just  or  unjust,  so  also  all,  whether 
believers  or  unbelievers,  shall  be  raised  from  the  dead  by 
Christ;  but  they  who  believe  not,  to  punishment." 

Augustine  expresses  his  views  of  the  import  of  this  pas- 
sage thus,  "  The  opinion  of  tl^e  apostle  is  here  clearly  exhi- 
bited, that  none  are  subject  to  death  but  through  Adam,  and 
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tfaat  none  eoter  iota  eternal  fife  unless  by  Christ*  For  by 
the  word  all  repeated  in  this  verse,  we  are  to  understand  in 
Uie  first  instance,  all  who  are  naturally,  descended  from  Adam, 
and  in  the  second,  all  who  are  united  to  Christ  by  a  spiri- 
tual regeneration  :  so  then  it  is  declared  that  none  die  ex- 
cept by  their  connexion  with  Adam,  and  none  are  made  alive 
bot  those  who  are  quickened  in  Christ."  The  argument  is 
simply  this,  as  all  are  vivified  in  Christ,  in  like  manner  all  die 
in  Adam ;  but  Christ  vivifies  those  for  whom  he  has  merited 
.the  forgiveness  of  sin^  and  on  whom  he  bestows  a  new  life 
by  Tegenefration  :  theriefore  Adtim,  in  like  manner,  by  his  sin^ 
has  merited  death  for  all  his  posterity,  and  transmitted  to 
thetnr  a  corrupt  nature  by  ordinary  generation. 

The  last  text  of  Scripture  which  we  will  mention,  as  fiir- 
nishing  satrsfactory  proof  to  the  fathers  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  is  Epnes.  ii.  3.  "And  were  by  nature  the  chil- 
dren of  wrath,  even  a^  others.''  On  this  many  ancient  wri- 
ters comment,  and  all  agree  in  the  opinion  that  it  means, 
that  when  born  we  are  under  condemnation,  from,  which 
Christ  came  to  deliver  us.  / 

Four  X}f  the  texts  above  cited,  as  teaching  the  doctrine  t)f 
original  sin,  Jerome  applies  ta  the  same  purpose  in  a  single 
paragraph  of  his  commentary  on  Ezekiel  Q{  his  remarks, 
however,  we  shall  only  cite  tha,i  which  relates  to  the  famous 
text  in  the  fifty-first  Psalm.  "  David  says,  I  was  conceived 
in  iniquity,  add  in  sin  did  my  mother  bring  liie  forth:  not  in 
the  iniquity  of  his  mother,  or  his  own  personal  sin,  but  in 
the  sin  of  4>uinan, nature.  Whence,  the  apostle  says,  death 
reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  those  who  had  not 
sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression." 

From  this  remark  we  learn^  not  only  what  Jerotne  thought 
was  the  meaning  of  being  conceived  in  sin,  but  also  that  he 
understood  the  apostle  to  mean  infants,  where  he  speaks  of 
those  who.  htid  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's 
transgressiojpv  And  we  t>elieve  that  in  regard  to  both  these 
texts  he  speaks  the  language  of  all  antiquity. 

Among  the  reasons  by  which  the  doctr4ne  of  original  sin,  as 
held  by  the  ancients,  was  supported,  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  iniaiits  was  believed  to  hold  the  first  place,  because  it  was 
considered  that  it  would  be  altogether  unjust  that  they  should 
be  thus  punished,  unless  they  were  charged  with  the  guilt  of 
some  sin.  Hence  Augustine,  in  his  fourth  book  against  the 
two  letters  of  Pelagius,  says,  "  But  how  is  it  that  the  Pelagians 
N 
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hold  thai  death  only  is  derived  to  us  froni  Adam  %  According 
to  them,  tve  die  because  he  died;  but  he  died  because  he  bad 
sinned.  They  hold,  therefore,  that  punishment  passes  upon  us 
without  any  fault:  innocent  infants  then  are  punished  by  aa 
unjust  sentence  ;^  suffering  death  without  having  merited  this 
punishment."  And  again,  in  hia  sixth  book  against  Julian, 
he  says,  "  The  sins  of  parents,  in  que  respect,  are  not  ours, 
but  in  another  respect  they  are  oufs.  They  are  not  our6  as  it 
relates  to  the  personal  act,  but  they  are  ours  by  the  conta- 
gion of  our  descent:  Which,  if  it  wer^e  not  true,  a  grievous 
yoke  would  be  upon  the  children  of  Adam  from  the  day  of 
their  birth,  which  could  by  no  means  be.  reconciled  with 
justice."  And  in  his  last  answer  to  Julian  he  says,  "This 
judgment  (viz.  deathj  on  infants  would  be  altogether  unjust 
if  there  were  no  origmal  sin."  And  again,  "  Why  are  little 
children  so  grievously  afflicted  if  they  have  no  sin  at  all. 
Could  not  an  omi^ipotent  and  Just  God  prevent  these  unjust 
punishments  from  falling  on  infants."    . 

The  writer  of  the  book  entitled  UypogriosHcon  argues  in 
a  similar  manner.  "  If  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  hurt  no 
one  but  themselves,  how  does  It  happen  that  the  punishn^ent 
of  their  fault  fi^lls  upon  us^  unlels  you  maintain  th^  God 
is  unjust,  who  suffers  those  who.  are  free  from  all  sin  to  be 
held  bound  under  the  chain  of  punishment." 

Prosper  reasons  in  the  same  manner.  Inliis  book  against 
Collator  he  says,  "  Unless  you  choosq  to  affirm  what  is  evi- 
dently false,  that  punishment,  not  sin,  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  posterity  of  Adam ;  for  it  is  too  impious  to  think  this 
of  the  justice  of  God,  that  it  is  his  will  to  condemn  those 
who  are  free  from  ^in  to  the  same  punishment  as  the  guilty. 
But  wherever  punishment  is  manifest,  there  is  complete  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  sin;  for  sin  and  punishment  are  in- 
dissolubly  united ;  therefore  human  misery  is  not  from  the 
constitution  of  the  Creator,  but  from  the  retribution  of  the 
Judge." 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  thjat  some  among  the  or- 
thodox of  that  age  held  that  God,  as  a  sovereign,  might  punish 
his  creatures,  and  even  doom  them  to  eternal  death,  although 
they  had  never  sinned.  Of  this  opinion  was  Macarius  the 
Egyptian.  The  opinion  of  Augustine  and  Prosper,  however, 
has  commonly  been  entertained  by  sound  theologians  in  all 
ages.  Some  indeed  think  that  the  two  opinions  mi^y  be  re- 
conciled, by  supposing  that  the  one  party  speak  of  the  punr 
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ishment  of  loss  merely;  while  the  others  speak  of  the  pun- 
ishment of  sense.  But  this  is  not  very  satisfactory;  and  the 
opinion  of  Macarius,  which  has  been  received  by  some  since 
the  reformation,  is  dishonourable  to  God.  And  so  it  was 
esteemed  by  the  council  of  Arausicanura;  for  in  their  second 
canon  they  declare,  "  That  to  say  that  God  inflicts  death, 
which  is  th^  punishment  of  sin,  ^here  no  sin  exists,  is  to 
charge  him  with  injustice."  The  same  opinion  is  given  by 
Anselm,  who  says,  "  It  is  repugnant  both  to  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice, that  they  whom  God  hath  fitted  for  eternal  happiness 
should,  without  being  chargeable  with  sin,  be  forced  to  suffer 
punishment." 

The  fathers  also  relied  on  this  argument,  "  That  if  infants 
were' not  involved  in  the  guilt  of  sin,  Christ  cannot  be  their 
Savioar.  On  this  subject  Augustine  says,  in  his  first  book . 
against  the  two  letters  of  Pelagius,  "  They  contend  that  in- 
fants are  in  a  safe  state  already,  so  tliat  they  dare  deny  that 
they  owe  their  salvation  to  the  Saviour."  And  a;gain,  in 
book  second,  "  The  Pelagians  assert  that  God  is  not  the 
Purifier,  Saviour,  and  Deliverer  of  niep  of  all  ages."  And 
in  his  answer  to  Julian,  ch.  xxxi,  "  The  multitude  whom  you 
despise,  that  acknowledge  the  catholic  faith^  confess  that  in- 
fants are  redeemed  by  the  Saviour;  and  therefore  they  detest 
the  error  of  the  Pelagians  who  deny  this."  The  same  sen- 
timents are  found  in  many  other  passages  of  the  writings  of 
this  father. 

But  scarcely  any  argument  was  more  frequently  resorted 
to  by  the  advocates  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  than  that 
derived  from  the  baptism  of  infants.  This  argument  is 
handled  by  Augustine  in  the  following  manner:  "The 
church  borrows  for  them  (infants)  the  feet  of  others  that 
they  may  come,  the  heart  of  others  tfiat  they  may  believe, 
the  tongue  of  others  that  they  mjay  confess.  For  being 
sick,  they  are  oppressed  with  the  sin  of  another;  so,  when 
made  whole,  they  are  saved  through  the  confession  of  an- 
other for  them.  This  practice  the  chufch  always  had ;  always 
held.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  whisper  in  your  ears  a  con- 
trary doctrine.  The  church  received  it  from  the  faith  of 
our  ancestors,  and  perseveringly  holds  it  fast,  even  to  the 
end.  For  where  there  are  none  sick,  there  is  no  need  of  a 
physician.  What  need,  therefore,  can  infants  have  of  Christ 
if  they  are  not  sick.  If  they  are  well,  why  seek  a  physician 
to  take  care  of  theni  ?     If  they  are  infected  with  no  sin 
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when  they  are  brought  to  Christ,  why  is  it  not  said  to  those 
who  bring  them  into  the  church,  ^  carry  these  innocents 
hence ;  they  that  be  whole  need  not  a  physician,  hut  the 
sick.'    Christ  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners.'^ 

So.  alsq  the  council  of  Milevum^  or  rather  of  Carthage, 
denounced  such  as  denied  that  infants  should  be  bapti^ 
for  the  remission  of  original  sin.  Can.  17.  "For  in  na 
other  sense  can  that  be  understood  which  was  spoken  by  the 
apostle — that  by  one  roan  sin.  entered  into  the  world,  and 
de^th  bv  sin ;  and  so  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  in 
whom  all  have  sinned — than  in  that  adopted  by  the  universal 
church,  every  where  diffused.  For  by  reason  of  this  rale  of 
faith,  even  infants,  who  were  never  capable  of  committing 
any  sin  themselves,  are  nevertheless  baptized  according  to 
truth  for  the  remission  of  sins :  so  that  the  pollution  con- 
tracted by  them  in  their  birth  might  be  cleansed  by  their 
regeneration." 

But  that  which  was  thought  to  give  peculiar  force  to  this 
argument  was,  that  Coelestius  himself,  in  a  book  which  he 
edited  at  Rome,  was  constrained  to  confess  "  That  infents 
are  baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  according  to  the  rule 
of  the  universal  church,  and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
gospel."  It  seems,  then,  that  from  this  argument  the  Pela- 
gians were  never  able  to  extricate  themselves ;  but  of  this 
more  hereafter. 

The  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  opinions  of  the  uni- 
versal church,  on  the  subject  of  original  sin,  relate  only  to 
the  age  of  the  Pelagian  controversy.  It  may  still  be  a  mat- 
ter of  proper  and  important  inquiry,  what  opinions  were 
commonly  entertained  on  this  point  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  century  ?  From  the  almost  universal  con- 
currence of  theologians  in  Africa,  Asia  and  Europe,  in  the 
belief  of  this  doctrine,  we  may  infer  that  it  did  not  originate 
in  this  age.  We  may  be  sure,  from  this  consideration,  thai 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  was  not  invented  by  Augustine, 
as  some  have  pretended.  Jerome  was  more  learned,  and  at 
this  time  much  more  known  than  Augustine,  and  he  held  the 
same  doctrine,  and  commenced  writing  against  the  heresy 
of  Pela^ius  before  Augustine  took  up  his  pen;  and  these 
distinguished  fathers  lived  in  parts  of  the  church  widely 
separated  from  each  other;  the  one  in  Africa,  the  other  in 
Palestine.  But  in  every  council,  except  the  little  one  of 
Diospolis,  the  doctrine  of  Pelagius  was  condemned,  and  the 
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doctrine  of  original  sin  affirmed ;  aod  commonly  without  a 
dissenting  voice.  And  at  some  of  these  councils  there  were 
present  several  hundreds  of  theologians ;  and  in  the  council 
of  Diospolis,  )vhich  acquitted  Pelagius,  there  was  nothing 
determined  inconsistent  with  the  catholic  doctrines ;  but  the 
case  was,  that  Pelagius,  by  artfully  cont:ealing  his  true  opi>- 
nioos  under  plausible  bpt  ambiguous  terms,  deceived  the 
fathers  who. sat  in  that  codqcil,  as  Augustine  has-  shown. 
Then,  if  it  be  a  fact  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
century  all  the  theologians  in  the  work),  except  a  few  who 
were  soon  rejected  as  heretics,  agreed  in  maintaining  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  how  shi^ll  we  account  for  the  uni-^ 
versal  prevalence  of  such,  a  doctrine,  but  by  supposing  that 
it  was  handed  down  from  the  fii^t  planting  of  ,the  christian 
church  ?  For  if  it  had  been  an  error  introduced  by  siome  par- 
ticular doctor,  or  by  some  section  of  the  churchi  It  would 
not  have  been  universal  in  its  diQusion,  nor  would  it  have 
united  the  suffrages  of  all  the  faithful  ministejrs  of  ihe  gospel, 
as  we  see  it  did.  And  again,  supposing  that  by  extraordi- 
nary efforts  this  doctrine^  so  repugnant  to  the  natural  feel- 
ings of  men,  «ould  have  l^een  every  where  propagated  by 
the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  would  there  be  no 
trace  of  such  an  universal  change  of  opinion,  and  no  record 
of  the  extraordinary  efforts  neoessary  to  bring  it  about? 
Among  all  the  writers  who  have  touched  on  this  subject^  is 
it  not  strange,  that  not  one  is  found  who  gives  the  least  hint 
of  any  such  thing?  Surely  a  change  in  relation  to  a  doc- 
trine so  radical  must  have  occasioned  controversy.  All 
would  not  have  adopted  a  new  $nd  distasteful  doctrine.upon 
its  first  proposal,  These  are  things  which  never  can  be 
cleared  up  on  the  hypothecs  that  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin  was  not  the  doctrine  of  the  apostolic  churches. 

Here  we  might  gather  up,  from  the  writings  of  almost  all 
the  fathers  who  preceded  Augustine,  testunonies  incidentally 
given,  which  would  serve  to  show  that  they  all  believed  in 
the  same  doctrine  of  original  sin^  which  was  so  strenuously 
defended  by  the  whole  christian  church  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fiftb  century  :.and  it  would  be  easy  to  pursue  this  course, 
because  Augustine  has  travelled  over  the  same  ground  before 
us,  and  has  adduced  testimonies  on  this  subject  from  Igna- 
tius, from  the  work  imder  the  name  of  Dionysius  the  Areo- 
pagite,  from  Justin  Martyr,  Irenceus,  Origen,  Basil,  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  Cbrysostom,  and  others^  who,  although  they  do 
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not  enter  into  any  disdussion  of  this  subject,  (for  it  wds  not 
a  matter  of  dispute),' yet  drop  such  expressions  incidentally, 
when  treating  other  subjects,  as  are  sufficient  to  prove  that 
there  was  from  the  beginning  one  uniform  faith  on  this  fun- 
damental point.  The  reader  who  is  desirous  of  further  in- 
formation on  this,  st;|bject  is  referred  to  the  various  treatises 
of  Augustine  on  original  sin.  But  our  limito  and  our  plan 
require  that  we  should  now  exhibit  a  brief  but  impartial 
view  of  the  real  opinions  of  Pelagius  and  his  followers,  which 
shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  given  in  their  own  words;  which 
testimonies,  however,  are  taken  from  the  writings  of  Augus- 
tine and  others,  their  own  wo^ks  having  for  the  most  part 
perished. 

Pelagius,  in  his  book  DeJ^atura^  as  quoted  by  Augustine, 
says^,  '*  When  it  is  declared  that  all  have  sinned  in  Adafn, 
it  should  not  be  understood  of  any  original  sin  coi^tracted 
by  their  birth,  but  of  imitation."  Againf,  "How  can  a 
man  beconsidered  guilty  l)y  God  of  that  sin  which  he  knows 
not  to  be  his  own  9  for  if  it  is  necessary,  it  is  not  hid  own } 
but  if  it  is  his  own,  it  is  voluntary ;  and  if  voluntary  it  can 
be  avoided.-'  In  his  exposition  of  the  epistle  to  the  Romans 
he  saysj,  "  The  opposers  of  the  propagation  of  sin  thus  en- 
deavour to  impugn  the  doctrine.  The  sin  of  Adam  has  not 
injured  those  not  sinning,  just  as  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
does  not  profit  those  not. believing:  for  it  is  said,  that  in  like 
manner,  yea  inuch  more,  is  salvation  by  one,  than  perdition 
by  one.     And  if  baptism  cleanses  that  ancient  sin,  then  they 


*  "  In  Adamo  peccasse  omnes,  non  propter  peccatuih  nastendt  origiDO  attrac- 
tum,  sed  propter  iroitationem  dictum  est.*' 

\  "  Quorhodo  Deo  pro  illius  peccati  reatu  subditus  esse  poterit,  quod  suum  dod 
esse  cognoverit  ?  Suum  enim  non  est,  si  necessarium  est.  '  Adt  soum  si  est, 
voluotaiium  est.    £t  si  yoluntarfum  est«  vltari  j^test.*' 

X  '<Hi  qui  contra  tradocem  peccati  sqnt,  ita  illam  impugnare  Dituntur.  St 
Ade,  inqoiunl,  peccatuBtetiam  non  peccaotftras  nocuit*  ergo  et  Christi  jostitia 
etiam  non  credentibus  prodest:  quia  similiter,  imo  et  magis  dicit,  per  unum  sal- 
vari,  quam  per  unum  ante  perierunt.  Si  baptismus  mundat  antiquum  iHud  delic- 
tum, <)ui  de  duobus  baptizatis  nati  fuerint,  debent  hoc  carere  peccato  ;  non  enim 
potuerunt  ad  posteros  transmittere,  quod  ipsi  minime  habuerunt.  Illud  quoque 
accedit,  quia  si  anima  non  est  ex  traduce,  sed  sola  caro,  ipsa  tantnm  habet  tra- 
ducem  peccati,  et  ipsa  sola  poenam  meretur;  injasturo  esse  dicentes,  ut  hodie 
nata  anima  non  ez  massa  Ada,  tam  antiquum  peccatum  portet  allenum.  Dicunt 
etiam^  nulla  ratione  cbncedi  ut  Deus  qui  propria  peccatareiiilttit,  impatetaUena.** 
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who  are  boca  of  two  baptized  persons  raiisC  be  free  firom  that 
sin^  Cor  they  could  not  transmit  that  to  posterity  Which  they 
po  longer  possessed  themselves*  Moreover,  they  say  that 
if  the  soul  '^  not  by  traduction,  but  the  fl^sh  only,  then  the 
flesh  only  is  concerned  in  the. propagation  of  sin,  and  it 
alooe  deserves  to  be  punished ;  for  they  allege  that  it  would 
be  altogether  unjust  that  a  soul  just  born  should  be  obliged 
to  bear  that  ancient  sin  of  Adam,  from  whom  it  has  not  dep- 
rived its  origin.  For  they  allege  that  it  can  by  no  means 
be  conceded  that  God,  who  pardons  our  own  sins,  should 
impute  to  us  the  sin  of  another  person."  Pelagius  does 
n6t  speak  here  in  his  own  name,  but  as  personating  others, 
whose  opinions  and  arguments  he  exhibits ;  for  at  this  time 
he  durst  not  openly  declare  his  real  sentiments.  In  like 
manner  Coalestius  di^semi^iated  the  same  doctrine,  as  will 
be  shown  below,,  and  also  pursued  the  same  insidious  policy 
in  propagating  his  opinions. 

Julian,  ^iilso,  in  his  last  work  against  Augustine,  charges 
ibis  father  with  holding,  ^<  that  tdfants  wiere  oppressed  with 
tbe,guilt  of  no  sin  of  their  own,  but  only  with  that  of  ano- 
ther persour"  Agiain  he  says,  ^'  whoever  is  accused  of  a 
crime,  the  charge  is  mad^  against  bis  conduct,  and  not  against 
his  birth."  And  in  the  concluaion,  where  he  recapitulates 
what  he  bad  written,  he  says,  "Therefore  we  conclude 
that  the  triune  God  should  be  adored  as  most  just;  and  it 
has  been  made  to  appear  most  irrefragably,  that  the  sin  of 
another  never  can  be  imputed  by  him  to  little  children^." 
And  a  little  afterwards,  "  Hence  that  is  evident,  which  we 
defend  as  mo^t  reasonable,  that  no  one  is  born  in  sin,  and 
that  God  never  judges  men  to  be  guilty  on  account  of  their 
bi'rtbf ."  Again,  "  Children,  inasmuch  as  they  are  children, 
never  can  be  guiity^  until  they  have  done  something  by  their 
own  proper  will.'^  And  as  the  ground  on  which  the  doc- 
trine of  communicated  guilt  was  hfsld  was  a  certain  natural 
conjunction  of  the  parties,  by  reajson  of  which  Paul  declares 
that  we  sinned  in  Adam, .  therefore  they  used  their  utmost 
*exertion  to  elude  the  force  of  this  argument.    Julian  reasons 


•  «  CoDclinam  eft*  dos  Deum  tequtssimuin  io  trinitate  yenerari ;  et  irrefuUbili- 
ter  apparoit,  ik>o  posse  ab  eo  peccatum  alienum  parvulis  imputari." 

j  *'  Ex  quibus  Deceasarid  cooficitur,  nbs  rectissime  defendere,  oemiDem  cum 
peccato  D«sci,  et  Deum  reps  non  posse  jqdicare  Dascentes.*' 
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thus,  ^'  If  there  was  tio  such  thing  as  one  man  iMttatHig  ano- 
ther, and  the  apostle  had  declared  that  ail  had  sinned  in 
Adam,  yet  this  mode  of  speaking  might  be  defended  bf 
Scripture  use  :  for  Christ  called  the  devil  a  farttysr,  Btthoagh 
he  is  incapabfe  of  generation ;  so  the  apostle,  in  describing 
how  the  first  man  was  imitated  by  those  who  came  after  htm, 
might  without  impropriety  use  such  tangultge  as  that  before 
cited."  And  again,  "The  apostle  Paul  gave  i^o  occasion  to 
error,  and  said  nothing  improper,  when  be  declared  that  the 
first  man  was  a  sinner,  and  that  his  example  was  imitated  fefy 
those  who  followed  him."  "  By  one  ftian  sin'  entered  into 
the  world ;  but  <3ine  man  was  sufficient  to  furnish  an  ej|rampl« 
which  all  might  imitate."  *«  He  speaks^  of  one,  that  he  might 
teach  that  the  communication  of  sin  was  by  imitation,  not 
by  generation."  "  Which  sin,  ialthough  it  did  not  become 
-a  part  of  our  nature,  was,  however,  the  pattern  of  all  sin  5 
and  hence,  although  it  is  not  chargeable  on  men  in  coitse- 

Juence  of  their  birtb,  is  by  reason  of  their  iniitalion'of  it." 
rosper,  in  his  epi^le  to  Demetrius,^  expresses  the  opinien 
thus,  ^^  The  sin  of  Adam  hurts  his  posterity  by  its  ex^dple, 
but  not  by  natural  communication.^' 

These  opinions  were  rejectee!  «nd  firmly  opposed  by  the 
orthodox.  Jerome,  at  the  close  of  his  third  book  against 
the  Pelagians,  writes  thus,- "  If  it  be  objected  that  it  is  said 
there  are  some  who  have  not  sinned,  it  Js  to  be  understood 
that  they  did  not  actuajly  commit  the  sin  of  which  Adam 
was  guilty  by  tran8gi;e8sing  the  comrnandtnent  of  God  16 
Paradise,  but  all  men  are  held  to  be  guiUy,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sin  of  Adam,  their  ancieilt  progenitor,  or  by 
their  own  personal  act.  The  infant,  by  the  engagement  of 
his  parent  in  baptism,  is  released  :  and  he  who  has  arrived  at 
years  of  understanding  is  delivered,  both  by  another's  etv- 
gagement  and  his  own,  namely,  by  the  blood  of  Christ.  And 
let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  understand  this  in  a  heretical 
sense,  for  the  blessed  martyr  Cypiian,  in  the  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Tidus  the  bishop  concerning  the  baptism  of  in-^ 
fants,  says,  <  how  much  more  ought  infants  not  to  be  debar-* 
red  from  baptism,  who  being  recently  born  liavc  committed 
no  sin,  unless  that  by  their  carnal  birth  from  Adam '  they 
have  contracted  the  contagion  of  that  ancient  death  in  their 
first  nativity.  They  ought,  therefore,  more  readily  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  receive  the  remission  of  sins,  since  that  which  is  for- 
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given  them  i»  not  their  own  sin,  but  that  of  another."  Au- 
gostine  also  strenuously  opposed  this  opinion  of  the  Pela* 
gians  io-all  bis*  writings,  ^^For"  says  he,  ^*  we  were  all  in 
that  one  man,  when  he,  being  one,  corrupted  us  all."  De  Cw. 
Dei.  lib.  xiii.  c.  14.  And  in  lib^  i.  c.  10  of  his  Retrac- 
tions, he  says,  ''The  opintoo  which  I  delivered,  that  sin  in- 
jures no  nature  but  that  iii'  which  it  is  conunitted,  the  Pela- 
gians apply  to  the  support  of  their  own  doctrine,  that  little 
children  cannot  be  hiirt-by  the  sin  of  another,  but  only  by 
their  own ;  not  eoiteidenng  that,  as  they  belong  to  human 
DatufCy  wbtch  has  contracted  original  sin,  for  human  nature 
sinned  in  our  first  pareilts,  it  is  true,  therefore,  that  no  dins 
hurt  human  nature  but  its  own."  'Orosius,  in  his  apology 
tost  free  will,  says,  ''All  have  sinned  and  come  short  of  the 
gloiy  of  God,  eitfaidr  in  Adam  or  in  their  own  proper  persons  i 
the  universal  mass,  therefore,  is  obnoxious  to  punishment. 
And  if  the  punishment  of  condenmation  due  to  all  should  be 
inflicted,  oertainlytt  is  not  unjustly  inflicted."  In  like  man- 
ner, the  writer  of  the  book  entitled  Hypognosticon  says, 
"  Truly  then  the  sin  of  Adam  hurt  him  alone  while  he  was 
alone,  and  Eve  his  wife  :  but  in  them  we  were  all  iiictuded, 
because  they  were  the  .nature  of  the  whole  human  race, 
which  is  one  in  all  of  us,  for  we  p^take  of  tbehr  nature.~^' 

What  has  been  brought  forward  relates  to  the  imputation 
of  the  first  sin ;  let  us  next  inquire  what  was  the  Pelagian 
doctrine  respecting  the  communication  of  its  stain  or  pollu- 
tion. Pelag'ms,  in  his  book  De  JVVi^ura>  says,  "  First  it  is 
dispoted  concerning  this,  whether  our  nature  is  debilitated 
»id  deteriorate4  by  sin.  And  here,  in  my  opinion,  the  first 
inquiry,  ought  to  be,  what  is  sin  ?  Is  it  a  substance,  or  is  it 
a  mere  name  devoid  of  substance ;  not  a  thing,  not  an  exist- 
ence, not  a  body,  nor  any  tiling  else  (which  has  a  separate 
existence)  but  an  acf;  and  if  this  is  its  nature,  as  I  believe  it 
is,  bow  could  that  which  is^devoid  of  substance  debilitate  or 
change  human  nature?"  And  in  his  book  Concerning  Free 
fViU,  "Every  things  good  or  evil,  praise-worthy  or  censura- 
ble which  we  possess,  did  not  originate  with  us,  but  is  done 
by  us ;  for  we  are  born  capable  both  of  good  and  evil,  but 
not  in  possession  of  these  qualities;  for  in  our  birth  we  are 
eqoaily  destitute  of  virtue  and  vice;  and  previously  to  moral 
agency,  there  is  nothing  in  man  but  that  which  God  created 
in  hioa." 

Ccelestius  held  precisely  the  same  doctrine.  Augustine 
O 
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testifies  that  he  held  and  taaght  "That  the  sin  of  Adam  hiirt 
himself  alone,  and  that  infants  are  bom  in  that  state  in  which 
Adam  was  before  be  sinned."  Julian  maintained  the  same 
doctrine,  which  he  repeatedly  expresses  and  pertinaoioosly 
defends :  "Human  nature,"  says  he,  "in  the  time  of  our  being 
born,  is  rich  in  the  gift  of  innocence."  Again,  "  Even  if  the 
devil  should  create  men,  they  would  be  free  from  all  evil  in 
their  origin ;  and  so  now  they  cannot  be,  bom  in  sin,  because 
no  one  can  help  being  bom,  nor  can  it  be  just  to  demand 
from  any  one,  what  is  to  him  altogether  impossible."  The 
same  says,  "  There  is  no  sin  in  the  condition  of  our  nature." 
And,  "  Nobody  is  born  with  sin ;  but  our  free  will  is  so  en- 
tirely unimpaired,  that  before  the  exercise  of  our  own  pro- 
per will,  nature  in  every  one  is  free  from  every  taint."  Hencp 
Prosper,  in  his  Chronicon  for  the  year  414,  has  this  remark* 
"  About  this  time  Pelagius  the  Briton  published  his  doc- 
trine, that  the  sin  of  Adam  injured  himself  alone,  and  did 
not  affect  bis  posterity  i  and  that  all  infants  are  bom  as  free 
from  sin  as  Adam  was  before  his  transgression."  It  can- 
not be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  Pelagians  held  that 
Adam's  posterity  inherited. from  him  a  corrupt  nature,  when 
they  did  not  believe  that  his  own  nature  was  deteriorated  by 
sinning.  Julian,  therefore,  says,  "  A  man's  natural  state  is 
not  changed  by  8innin|^,  but  he  becomes  guilty  and  the  sub- 
ject of  demerit ;  for  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of  free  will  that 
the  man  should  have  it  in  his  power  as  mucb  to  cease  firom 
sinning  as  to  deviate  from  the  path  of  rectitude." 

In  opposition  to  these  opinions,  the  doctors  of  the  catho- 
lic church  held,  that  all  the  posterity  of  Adam  were  now 
destitute  of  original  Tighteousness,  with  which  he  was  en- 
dowed, and  hence  proceeds  an  iqordinateezerciseof  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  which  is  cdlled  the  fuel  of  sin,  the  law 
in  the  members,  concupiscence,  &c. 

Augustine  is  full  and  explicit  on  this  subject.  Lib.  ut 
c.  3,  De  Civiiate  JM,  lie  says,  "  On  account  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  crime,  the  nature  of  man  was  changed  in  its  pun- 
ishment; so  that  what  was  inflicted  as  a  punishment  on  our 
sinning  first  parents,  comes  naturally  on  others  bora  of 
them."  Again,  lib.  xiv.  c.  12,  "  Human  nature  was  changed 
by  the  sin  of  the  first  pair;  so  that  a  silent  corraption  per- 
vades it,  such  as  ?^  tee  and  feel,  and  by  reason  of  which 
vre  are  subjected  to  death,  and  to  so  many  and  great  Qvils, 
and  are  disturbed  and  agitated  with  so  many  contrary  and 
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conflicting  passions,  such  as  bad  no  existence  in  paradise 
before  man  sinned,  although  h»  was  there  invested  with  an 
animal  body."  Also,  '*  How  else  shall  we  account  for  that 
horrible  depth  of  ignorance,  from  which  all  error  originates, 
by  which  all  the  sons  of  Adam  are  jnvolved  in  a  certain  dark 
gulf^  from  which  they  cannot  be  clelivereici  without  labour, 
sorrow  and  fear."  Speaking  again  of  the  many  kinds  of 
vices  to  which  men  are  subject,  he  adds,  *'  All  these  sins  of 
wicked  men  proceed  from  the  same  root  of  error  and  per- 
verse love  with  which  every  child  of  Adam  is  born." 

rrosper  also  expresses  himself  strongly  on  this  subject. 
'^  By  the  wbund  of  original  sin  the  nature  of  all  men  is  cor- 
rupted and  mortified  in  Adam,  whence  the  disease  of  all 
manner  of  concupiscence  hath  sprung  up."  l^e  same  wri- 
ter says,  in  another  place,  ^^  Whence  is  it,  that  if  what  Adam 
lost  bis  posterity  did  not  lose-;  he  himself  is  not  alone  the 
sufferer  by  his  sin,  and  not  his  posterity  9  but  the  truth  is  all 
have  sinned  in  one,  and  every  branch  from  this  corrupt  root 
is  justly  condemned.  What  Adam  lost,  then,  by  the  fall,  all 
have  likewise  lost." 

The  writer  concerning  the  Vocation  of  the  Gentiles,  lib. 
i.  o.  6,  has  these  words,  ^^  Human  nature  was  vitiated  by 
the  uansgression  of  the  first  man;  so  that  even  in  the 
reception  of  blessings,  and  in  the  midst  of  helps  and  di- 
vine precepts,  there  is  a  continual  proclivity  of  the  will. to 
evil;  in  which,  as  often  as  we  confide,  we  are  deceived." 
Again,  *^  All  men  were  created  in  the  first  man  without 
fault ;  and^||e  alt  have  lost  the  integrity  of  our  nature  by  his 
transgressmi."  ^'  Adam  was  by  nattire  free  from  sin,  but 
by  the  disobedience  of  his  will  he  contracted  many  evils, 
and  transmitted  them  to  be  multiplied  more  and  more  by 
his  posterity." 

Vincentius  Lyra  asks,  "  Who,  before  Ccelestius,  that  mon- 
strous disciple  of  Pelagius,  ever  denied  that  the  whole  hu- 
man race  was  held  guilty  of  Adam's  sin  9" 

Peter,  the  deacon,  in  his  book  concerning  the  Incarna- 
tion, says,  "Therefore,  seduced  by  the  cunning  of  the  ser- 
pent, of  his  own  accord  he  became  a  transgressor  of  the  di- 
vine law ;  and  so,  agreeably  to  the  threatening,  he  was  in 
the  just  judgment  of  God  condemned  to  the  punishment  of 
death ;  that  is,  both  body  and  mind  were  changed  for  the 
worse,  and  having  lost  liberty,  he  was  enslaved  under  the 
servitude  of  sin;  benc^  it  is  that  no  man  is  born  who  is  not 
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bound  by  the  bond  Of  this  sin,  with  the  exception  of  Him  who 
was  born  by  a  new.  mode  o£  generation,  that  he  might  loose 
the  bond  of  sin;  even  the  Mediator  between  God  Bnd  man, 
the  man  Christ  Jesus." 

It  was  also  a  doctrine  of  the  Pelagians,  that  temporal 
death  was  by  the  necessfty  of  nature,  and  did  not  fall  on  the 
human  race  in  consequence  of  the  sin  of  ;Our  first  parents. 
They  alleged  that  Adam  would  ha?e  died,  although  lie  bad 
never  sinned.  Very  iar  then  were  they  froni  acknowledging 
that  we  had  incurred  eternal  death  by  the  sin  of  Adam. 
Augustine  relates,  that  it  was  one  of  the  charges  against 
Pelaghis,  in  Palestine,  that  he  held  the  doctrine  of  Cceles- 
tius,  *<  that  neither  by  the  death  nor  transgression  of  Adam 
do  the  whole  human  race  die,  nor  do  the  whole  huma* 
race  rise  from  the  dead  in  virtue  of  Christ's  resurrec^ 
tion."  "  Death,"  said  he,  "  passed  to  the  posterity  of 
Adam  by  imitation' of  his  sin,  not  by  generation."  Augos- 
tine,  in  his  last  answer  .to  Julian,  addresses  htm  thus,  ^'  You 
will  not  agree  that  by  reason  of  original  sindeaih  passes  oo 
the  human  race,  for  then  you  would  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  sin  had  been  propagated  through  all  our  race. 
For  you  cannot  but  perceive  how  unjust  it  would  be  to  in- 
flict punisbment  where  there  is  no  guilt."  ^ 

Orosius,  against  Pelagius,  has  these  ivords^  ^'  Your  fol- 
lowers, who  have  sucked  the' poison  abiindanUy  from  yo«r 
breast,  assert,  that  man  was  made  mortal,  and  that  he  incurred 
no  loss  from  the  -transgression  of  the  precept."  And  the 
writer  of  the  Hypogm^ticon  says,  speak'mgi^i&the  Vel^L* 
gians,  "  They  tell  us,  that  whether  Adam  had  suKed  or  not, 
he  would  have  died." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  orthodox  maintained  ^^That  death, 
temporal  and  eternal,  together  with  all  pains  and  diseases 
connected  with  the  death  of  the  body,  flow  from  the  first  sin ; 
and  that  unless  Adam  had  sinned  he  never  would  have  died." 

Augustine  fully  expresses  the  opimon  of  the  ohurdi  em- 
tholic  in  his  b6ok  De  Peecat.  Mer.  et  Remiss.  "  Although, 
as  to  his  body,  he  was  of  the  earth,  and  partook  of  an  ani- 
mal nature,  yet  if  he  had  not  sinned,  his  body  would  have 
been  ohanged  into  a  spiritual  body,  and  into  that  incorrup- 
tibility which  is  promised  to  the  saints  at  the  rewrrection." 
Again,  '*  if  Adam  had  not  sinned  he  never  would  have  been 
divested  of  his  body,  but  would  bave  been  clothed  with  im- 
mortality and  incorruption ;  so  that  mortality  would  bave 
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been  swallowed  ap  of  life^  thnt  is,  there  would  haTe  been  a 
transition  from  animal  to  spiritual  life."  "  According  to  my 
jtidgmeDl,  he  bad  a  resource  in  the  fruits  of  the  trees  of  the 
garden  against  the  decays  of  nature,  and  in  the  tree  of  life 
against  old  age."  ^  So  great  a  sin  was  committed  by  the 
first  two  of  our  race,  that  human  nature  underwent  a  change 
for  the  worse :  also  the  obligation  of  their  sin  and  the  neces- 
sttjr  of  dying  have  been  transmitted  to  posterity.  And  the 
reign  of  death  over  tiien  will  prevail  until  due  pankbment 
shall  precipitate  into  the  second  death  which  has  no  end,  all 
excepi  those  whom  the  unmerited  grace  of  God  shall  bring 
into  a  state  of  salvation." 

From  Ibis  last.question  arose  another.  Why  are  infants 
baptized ;  atid  if  they  should  depart  without  baptism,  in  what 
state  do  Ibey  deserve  to  be  placed  ^  Pelagius,  lest  he  should 
be  obliged  to  confess  that  they  were  under  the  bopd  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  and  by  their  birth  exposed  to  eternal  death,  denied 
that  they  received  baptism  for  the  remission  of  the  guilt  of 
the  first  sia,  or  that  they  might  be  translated  from  the  power 
of  darkness  into  the  kingdom  of  God. .  Thus  Angustinede- 
cbres  ^  That  the  Pelagians  will  not  believe  that  original 
sin  is  removed  by  baptism,  for  they  contend  that  no  such 
thilig  exists  in  those  just  born."  Hence  many  inferred  that 
they  did  not  believe  that  infants  were  redeemed  by  Christ; 
and  some  affirmed  that  they  denied  the  propriety  of  the  bap- 
tism of  ittlants  altogether.  But  Pelagius,  in  the  book  which 
he  addressed  to  Innocent,  bishop  of  Rome,  clears  himself 
fitxn  imputations  of  this  kind.  "  Who  was  ever  so  impious," 
says  be,  ^^  as'to  wish  to  interdict  infants  from  a  share  in  the 
common  redemption  of  the  human  race?"  And  the  council 
of  Cartilage  acknowledges  that  Coelestius  admitted  the  re- 
demption of  infants.  Augustine  also,  in  his  89th  epistle, 
addressed  to  Hilary,  among  other  things  says,  '<iie  was 
forced  to  confess,  on  account  of  the  baptism  of  infants,  that 
redemption  was  necessary  for  them  also.  Where,  although 
he  was  unwilling  to  speak  explicitly  concerning  original  sin, 
yet  by  ^tbe  very  naming. of  redemption  he  involved  himself 
in  difficttky;  for  from  what  should  they  be  redeemed  but 
firom  the  power  of  the  devil,  under  which  they  could  not  be 
unless  they  wdre  under  the  guilt  of  original  sin  9  Or  with 
wbat  price  are  they  redeemed,  unless  with  the  blood  of 
Cbrist,  concerning  \diich  it  is  most  manifestly  declared,  that 
it  wms  fi^ed  for  the  remission  of  sins?"    But  Pelagius  put 
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another  meaniog  on  the  niford  redemption,  concemiog  idiich 
Augustine  speaks  in  another  place.  Hilary  expresses  their 
opinion  thus, ''  That  an  infant  dying  unbaptized  cannot  justly 
perish,  since  it  is  born  without  sin."  And  Augustine  de- 
scribes it  in  these  words,  '<  Nor  do  little  children  need  the 
Srace  of  the  Saviour  by  which,  through  baptism,  they  may  be 
elivered  from  perdition,  because  they  have  contracted  no 
ffuilt  from  their  connexion  with  Adam."  The  Pelagians, 
however  inconsistent  it  may  appear,  not  only  retiuned  the 
baptism  of  infants,  but  also  the.  very  form  which  had  been 
long  in  use,  according  to  which  it  wa?  said  to  be  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins.  On  which  subjeot  Augustine  remarks,  **  Of 
what  advantage  is  it  that  you  make  use  of  the  same  words 
in  the  baptism  of  infants  as  adults,  when  you  take  away  die 
thing  signified  in  this  sacrament?"  And  the  author  of  the 
Hypogn^ticcn  addresses  them  with  severity  respecting  the 
same  thin{[ :  **  Who  is  not  shocked  at  the  mere  naming  of 
your  practice,  in  which  you  make  the  faithful  word  of  God 
m  part  true,  and  in  part  a  lie;  that  is,  true  as  it  relates  to 
adults,  for  you  admit  that  they  are  indeed  baptised  for  the 
remission  of  sins;  but  false  as  it  relates  to  inftints,  who  are 
not,  according  to  you,  baptised  for  the  remission  of  sins,  al- 
thouffh  you  use  in  their  baptism  this  very  (bnii  of  words." 
To  these  thin^  the  Pelagians  had  nothing  to  reply,  except 
that  al^ugh  mfimts  were  free  from  sin,  ^y  were  the  8ul>- 
Jects  of  the  same  sacrament  which,  when  applied  to  adults, 
was  for  the  remission  of  sins.  But  when  urged  to  state  why 
they  were  at  all  iMiptised,  they  offered  two  reasons;  the  one 
was,  that  by  baptism  they  were  adopted  into  the  noinber  of 
sons;  the  other,  that  by  it  they  received  the  promise  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  This  made  it  necessary  for  Pelagii^  to 
fei|tn  some  intermediate  place  between  heaven  and  hell,  to 
which  unbaptised  in&nts  might  be  sent  after  death.  Bat  be 
was  eauttotts  about  what  he  said  on  this  point.  We  learn 
ftott  Augustine  that  he  was  wont  to  say,  "  Whither  infiota 
do  ftol  go  I  know,  hut  whither  they  do  go,  I  know  not." 
Ttua  sane  fiither>  theiefete,  in  writing  against  Julian,  adverts 
lo  thb  opiniott  in  the  following  words :  ^  You  Mke  two 
y4aceo  ot^ev^Mtlasling  happiness;  the  one  within,  and  the  other 
without  the  kiugdoasol  God.""  From  what  hasbeen  said,  it 
b  evident  what  w^su  the  opinions  of  the  PelagiaaB  req>ect- 
isig  the  future  stale  of  infiuas>  and  the  laiainns  of  their  bnp- 
Tlie  epinJum  oflhnutthodos  on  thn»  points  wute  fcr 
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dfflferent,  for  althoogh  thej  disputed  ambng  themselveE^hat 
kind  of  poDishmeDt  was  due  to  infants,  on  account  of  origi- 
nal sin,  whether  of  loss  or  of  isense,  yet  there  was  an  almost 
oniTersal  consent  among  them,  that  in  consequence  of  ori- 
ginal sin,  we  are  children  of  wrath,  and  obnojiious  to  eternal 
punishment;  and,  moreover,  that  baptism  was  for  the  remis- 
sion of  sins;  and  that  by  baptism  infants  were  regenerated, 
and  thus  nrnde  partakers  of  life  ai)d  eternal  felicity. 

Augustine  often  brings  up  this  subject,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  speaking  the  sentiments  of  the  whole  church  in 
his  time.  ''  I  do  not  affirm"  says  he  '<  that  infents  dying 
without  baptism  will  be  in  a  worse  cbndition  than  if  they 
had  never  been  bom,  for  our  Lord  uses  this  expression  re- 
specting sinners  of  the  most  abandoned  character :  for  from 
what  be  says  about  Sodom,  and  does  not  restrict  to  the 
wicked  inhabitants  of  that  oity,  that  it  will  be  more  tolerable 
for  them  than  some  others  in  the  day  of  judgment,  the  in- 
ference is  clear  that  there  will  be  a  difference  in  the  future 
punishment  of  men;  who  then  can  doubt  but  that  unbap- 
tized  infakits,  who  are  chargeable  with  the  guilt  of  original 
sin  onlyi  which  has  not  bsen  aggravated  by  any  actual 
transgressions  of  their  own,  will  fiul  under  the  lightest  pun- 
ishment of  all  ?  But  what  will  be  the  nature  or  the  degree 
of tbeir  punishment,  although  we  cannot  define,  yet  I  should 
not  dare  say,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  never 
to  bave  been  bom,  than  to  exist  in  the  state  which  will  be 
allotted  to  them."  Again,  <*  It  may  be  truly  said,  that  un- 
baptized  infants,  leaving  the  body  without  baptism,  will  suffer 
the  very  mildest  punishment;. yet  he  who  says  that  they  will 
fall  under  no  degree  of  condemnation,  both  deceives  others 
and  is  deceived  hnnsetf ;  for  the  .apostle  has  said  that  the 
condemnation  is  of  one  sin  }  and  (hat  by  one  offence  con- 
demnation hflth  come  upon  all  men."  "  We  say  that  little 
children  should  be  baptized ;  and  of  this  no  one  doubts,  for 
even  they  who  differ  from  us  in  other  points,  all  concur  in 
this;  we  maintain,  however,  that  this  is  that  they  may  be 
saved,  and  may  inherit  eternal  life,  which  they  cannot  pos- 
sess unless  they  ai'e  baptized  in  Christ;  but  they  say,  it  is 
not  for  salvation,  not  for  eternal  life,  but  for  the  kingdom  of 
God." 

Jerome  also,  in  book  iii.  against  the  Pelagians,  says  "  This 
one  thing  I  say,  and  will  then  conclude:  either  you  should 
have  another  creed,  which  after  the  words  Father,  Son,  and 
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HoiylSpirit,  should  contain  a  clause,  that  y^  shall  baptise 
infants  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven ;  or  if  you  use  the  same 
baptism  for  infants  and  adults,  you  should  confess  that  the 
former  as  well  as  the  latter  are  baptized  for  the  remission  of 
sins." 

Paullinu3»  in  his  book  addrjessed  to  Zosimus,  after  the  con^ 
demnation  of  Pelagius,  and  Ccelestiusf,  says,  "  They  strive 
against  the  apostolical  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which  hath 
passed  on  all  men,  for  our  race  wiH  possess  that  inheritance 
received  from  Adam,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
which  is  only  by  the  sacrament  of  baptism  removed  from 
infonts;  who  cannot  inherit  eternal  life  nor  obtain  the  king- 
dom of  God  by  any  other  means«"  A  multitude  of  testi- 
monies might  be  adduced  of  the  same  import,  but  it  is 
unnecessary.  The  reader  will  perceive  from  those  abov« 
cited,  what  is  exceedingly  evident  to  every  one  in  the  ieasC 
conversant  with  ecclesiastical  history,  that  the  fathers  of  this 
period  seem  universally  to  have  fallen  into  the  mistake  of 
confounding  baptism  with  regeneration.  From  ^an  errone*- 
ous  interpretation  of  Jehnt  iii.  5,  theyconoloded  that  there 
was  no  salvation  without  jexternal  baptism;  and  the  next 
step  was  that  the  internal  gnice  of  regeneration  uniformly 
accompanied  the  external  rite;  and  this, notion  had  taken 
such  full  possession  of  their  minds,  that  they  coomionly  gave 
the  name  regeneraium  to  baptism.  We  have  not  kept 
back  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  whatever  may  be  its  opera- 
tion; for  we  now  have  to  act  the  part  of  faithful  historians, 
and  to  exhibit  fairly  to  the  view  of  our  readers  the  opinions 
of  the  ancient  church  on  an  important  point  of  doctrine, 
which  may  be  considered  as  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  system. 

The  cardinal  point  of  the  Pelagian  system  was  the  denial 
of  original  sin ;  this  waS  their  wpm^9  4w/»ff,  their  radical  error, 
from  which  all  the  rest  natoraliy  germinated.  The  contro- 
versy did,  however,  include  many  other  distinct  points  of  no 
small  interest,  concerning  which  our  limits  do  not  permit  us 
to  say  any  thing  at  present*  Probably,  in  some  future  num- 
ber we  shall  resume  the  subject,  and  exhibit  a  view  of  other 
controversies  which  have  arisen  in  the  church  respecting 
original  sin.  It  is  attended  with  many  advantages  to  bring 
into  view  ancient  heresies ;  for  often  what  modem  innova- 
tors consider  a  new  discovery,  and  wish  to  pass  off  as  « 
scheme  suited  to  remove  all  difficulties^  is  found  upon  ex- 
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amination  to  be  nothing  else  than  9ome  ancient  heresy 
clothed  in  a  new  dress.  That  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is 
involved  in  many  difficulties,  which  no  mortal  has  the  wis* 
dom  to  explain,  we  are  ready  to  admit :  but  the  question 
with  us  is, — is  it  taught  in  the  Bible  ?  And  if  any  one  choose 
to  niove  a  previous  question,  it  will  be,— -can  that  book  be  di- 
vinely inspired  which  contains  such  a  doctrine  ?  And  here, 
if  we  could  get  clear  of  the  thing  by  rejecting  the  Scriptures, 
something  would  be  gained ;  but  the  evidence  of  original  sin 
is  deeply  recorded  in  the  acknowledged  depravity  of  our 
race,  and  in  the  dispensations  of  God  towards  us.  To  ac- 
count for  the  facts  which  experience  teaches  beyond  all  pos- 
sibility of  contradiction,  we  need  the  testimony  which  the 
Bible  contains,  which  if  we  reject  we  may  escape  one  set  of 
difficulties,  but  shall  assuredly  plunge  into  others  more  for- 
midable and  unmanageable,  although  they  may  be  more  out 
of  sight. 

It  is  our  opinion,  therefore,  after  looking  on  all  sides,  and 
contemplating  the  bearing  and  consequences  of  all  theories 
on  this  subject,  that  no  one  is  on  the  whole  so  consistent 
with.fiict8,  with  the  Scriptures,  and  with  itself,  as  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  ancient  church,  whiph  traces  all  the  sins  and 
evils  in  the  world  to  the  imputation  of  the  first  sin  of  Adam ; 
and  that  no  other  theory  of  original  sin  is  capable  of  stand- 
ing the  teat  of  an  impartial  scrutiny. 


THE  MEANS  OF  REPENTANCE. 

The  hearers  of  the  gospel  are  often  disposed  to  ask,  when 
the  obligation  to  immediate  repentance  is  urged  upon  them, 
how  are  we  to  repents  a  question  which  we  ought  not  to  be 
unprepared  to  meet.  The  prophet  Hosea,  chap.  v.  4,  has, 
we  think,  clearly  shown  the  true  answer  to  that  question. 
He  there  teaches  that  the  way  of  repenting  or  turning  to 
God,  is  to  frame  one^s  doings  to  that  end :  an  expression  of 
which  an  explanation  seems  needless.  Universally,  when 
men  would  accomplish  any  thing  requiring  the  use  of  means, 
they  frame  their  doings,  or  direct  and  order  their  conduct  to 
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Ihe  proposed  end ;  and  the  same,  the  prophet  takes  it  for 
granted  as  a  matter  understood  and  unquestionable,  is  the 
way  to  repent  or  tqrn  to  God. 

In  order,  however,  to  present  this  subject  in  a  joat  and 
proper  light,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  show,  notwithstanding 
the  propfa^'s  clear  assumption  of  the  point,  that  there  is  a 
way  of  repenting  as  well  as  of  doing  other  things ;  secondly, 
to  declare  that  way,  or  how  a  man's  doings  must  be  framed 
in  order  to  repent ;  and,  thirdly,  to  vindiclite  our  doctrine 
against  objections. 

I.  There  is  a  way  to  repent.  Repenting  is  a  thing  to  be 
done  in  the  use  of  means  and  endeavours,  and  not  otherwise* 

Repenting,  or  turning  to  Gtod,  is  a  state  of  mind  nHiich  a 
man  cannot  bring  himself  into  by  one  mere  volition.  He 
eamiot  repent  simply  by  i^evotving  or  saying  within  himself^ 
InriU  rtpeni.  That  resolution  may  fix  his  mind  on  repent-^ 
ing,and  be  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  mental  acts  and  ex.-* 
ercises  which  will  result  in  his  repentance;  byt  his  repent- 
ance i«  not  its  immediate  sequent,  any  more  tMm  a  roan's 
becoming  pleased  or  pensive,  or  afiected  in  any  way,  is  the 
immediate  result  of  a  voiitioo  to  become  so  affiscled.  .If  a 
man  determine  that  he  will  be  in  any  frame  of  mi^  wbd- 
soevef,  be  do^s  liot  find  himself  in  that  frflme  aa  soon  aa 
he  forms  the  detersftination ;  he  finds  himself  nsfmg  tha 
means — the  necessary  volitions  and  exertions,  in  Older  CO  get 
himself  into  it:  he  finds  his  thoughts  and  afiections  employ- 
ed about  those  things  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  the 
desired  frame:  in  this  way,  and  not  otherwise,  he  fulfils  his 
purpose.  If  a  man  would  revive  in  his  heart  a  lively  affec- 
tion for  an  absent  friend,  the  affection  does  not  instantly 
glow  in  his  breast  as  the  immediate  effect  of  his  volition;  it 
may  exist  there  very  quickly,  but  not  until  he  has  given 
some  thoughts  to  the  absent  person's  image  and  excellencies. 
Thus  is  it  in  respect  to  repentMiee  \  it  catinot  be  eitfyeridMed 
by  the  mihd  in  any  other  way  than  by  ll^  mind's  action  and 
ekercise  towards  those  things  Which  jfiave  a  tendewey  to  pre^ 
d^fte  repentance.  These  are  the  things  the  mind  must  ad^ 
dre^  itselfonto  and  employ  itself  about,  in  fulfilling  the  ob« 
ligation  to  repent  and  turn  to  God.  If  a  man,  when  com- 
manded to  repent,  would  obey  that  command,  these  are  the 
things  he  undertakes  in  order  te  obey  it ;  for  ittf  the  nature 
and  necessity  of  the  case,  it  cannot  be  obeyed  in  any  other 
way.— We  are  sometimes  much  in  earnest  when  we  are  urging 
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men  to  iinmediate  repeatance,  to  obtain  from  them  a  promise 
to  do  what  we  prewsi  upon  them ;  but  if  they  give  us  a  pro* 
mise,  it  amounts  only  to  this,  that  they  will  employ  their 
minds  about  those  awfiil  and  holy  objects  of  which  repents 
ance  in  the  soul  is  the  impress  and  counterpart.  And,  per* 
baps,  if  instead  of  exacting  a  promise  we  would  give  our 
whole  labour  to  the  business  of  making  these  objects  stand 
out  before  them  in  their  grand  importance  and  excellence, 
we  should  be  more  likely  to  gain  our  point. 

Perhaps  these  observatioiis  may  be  regarded  by  some  in 
the  light  of  mere  assertions:  to  us,  however,  they  are  full  of 
evidence ;  and  we  cannot  but  think  they  must  appear  so  to 
all  who  will  give  them  due.  consideration.  It  strikes  us  as  a 
thing  hardly  needing  more  than  correct  statement  to  produce 
conviction^  that  the  mind,  to  be  justly  affected  by  things 
without  itself,  must  have  those  things  present  to  its  thoughts 
and  contemplations;  and  we  have  only  been  inculcating  this 
principle  in  respect  to  the  matter  of  repenting  or  turning 
to  God.  All  we  have  said  is,  that  in  order  to  repent,  tlie 
things  that  work  repentance  in  the  mind  must  be  thought  of 
and  considered ; — that  this  is  truly  the  way  to  repent — and 
can  any  one  doubt  it  9  If  testimony  from  scripture  be  de- 
manded, many  other  passages  besides  that  of  our  prophet 
are  explicit.  David  shows  us  that  there  is  a  way  to  repent, 
and  to  some  extent  what  that  way  is,  when  be  says  '*  I  thought 
OD  my  ways  and  turned  my  feet  unto  thy  testimonies."  And 
Eeekiel,  in  chap,  xviii.  28,  "  Because  he  considereth  and 
tumeth  away  from  bis  wickedness,  be  shall  save  his  soul 
alive." 

II.  There  is  then  a  way  to  repent,  and  thai  way  has  been 
vaguely  brought  into  view.  But  here  more  precision  and 
care  are  necessary,  and  therefore  have  we  proposed  it  as  a 
distinct  topic,  to  show  what  a  man  must  do  in  order  to  re- 
pent. 

We  have  said  he  must  employ  his  mind  about  those  things 
which  have  a  tendency  to  induce  its  repentance.  Let  this 
condensed  view  of  the  course  to  be  pursued  be  justly  ex- 
panded, and  the  way  to  repent  will  be  fully  understood. 

What  then  are  those  things  which  have  a  tendency  to 
bring  a  man  to  repentance,  or  without  which  his  repentance 
is  an  impossibility  ?  Here  it  is  obvious  that  men,  being  in 
diffisre&t  circumstances,  and  having  shades  of  difference  in 
chsytacier,  are  not  all  under  a  necessity  to  pass  through  the 
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same  process  of  acts  and  exercises  in  order  to  their  reformat 
tion  and  recovery  to  God.  A  heathen  man  cannot  come  to 
repentance  without  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  of  the 
vanity  and  wickedness  of  idolatry.  He  must,  therefore,  use 
the  means  of  acquiring  that  knowledge,  as  those  who  are  en- 
deavouring to  win  his  soul  must  use  the  means  of  imparting 
it  to  him.  An  infidel  cannot  repent  while  he  remains  an 
infidel,  nor  a  heretic  while  he  remains  a  heretic;  the  one 
must  renounce  his  unbelief,  and  the  other  his  error ;  and 
must  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  such  renunciation ;  and 
much  honest  and  serious  research  into  the  evidences  of  the 
truth  may  be  necessary,  if,  as  doubtless  has  been  the  case 
with  some,  they  are  sincerely  convinced,  and  deeply  rooted 
in  their  false  and  fatal  opinions.  An  immoral  man  cannot 
repent  while  he  continues  to  be  unchaste  or  dishonest,  or 
intemperate  or  profane ;  the  mind  is  incapable  of  exercising 
repentance  while  it  remains  the  slave  of  such  flagitious  pro- 
pensities and  habits.  A  man  addicted  to  any  vicious  prac- 
tice whatsoever  must  forsake  that  evil  way,  or  continue  an 
impenitent  and  perishing  sinner. — But  the  abjuration  of  gross 
delusions  and  sins,  though  indispensable,  is  not  sufficient. 
This  must  be  done,  and  something  else  also,  or  the  soul  wilt 
never  come  to  the  turning  point  of  its  salvation.  Repenting, 
or  actually  turning  to  God,  supposes  in  the  soul  a  lively  and 
commanding  perception  of  God's  supreme  excellency ;  bat 
the  soul  cannot  acquire  such  a  perception  without  appre- 
hending and  considering  the  proofs  and  manifestations  of  the 
divine  nature  in  creation,  providence  and  scripture ;  that  is, 
without  deeply  searching  after  God,  in  his  works  and  his 
word,  where  alone  he  is  to  be  found. — Again,  repentance 
supposes  the  renunciation  of  the  world  as  the  chief  good ; 
since  it  is  impossible  that  both  the  world  and  God  should  be 
embraced  as  the  chief  good  at  the  same  time ;  but  how  can 
the  world  be  renounced  without  a  deep  conviction  of  its 
vanity,  and  how  can  that  conviction  be  obtained  but  by  re- 
flecting on  its  character,  and  comparing  it  with  the  soul's 
everlasting  need  ?  The  action  of  the  mind  in  thus  reflecting 
and  comparing  may  be  too  quick  to  be  discerned,  but  of  its 
necessity  as  a  means  of  repentance  there  cannot  be  a  ques- 
tion.— Repentance  also  implies  sorrow  for  sin^  its  essence 
being  love  for  him  against  whom  all  sin  is  committed,  and 
whose  glory  and  government  it  aims  to  destroy ;  but  to  be 
grieved  for  sin,  its  turpitude  must  be  seen,  and  how  can  it 
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be  seen  but  by  exercising  the  mind  on  those  things  wherein 
the  evil  of  sin  appears. — Repentance  in  persons  indoctrinated 
in  the  gospel  supposes,  moreover,  cordial  acquiescence  in 
the  principles  of  <he  oracles  of  God,  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
the  christian  rule  of  life,  the  terms  of  saving  mercy,  and  all 
the  revealed  prescriptions  and  enactments  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration ;  and  without  employing  the  mind  about  these 
things,  how  is  it  possible  intelligently  and  truly  to  acquiesce 
in  them  ? 

III.  But  this  subject  will  be  further  explained  when,  as 
proposed,  thirdly,  we  shall  have  answered  some  objections.' 

It  may  be  objected  that  we  give  license  to  sin  by  al- 
lowing that  any  thin^  may  be  done  before  repentance. 
What — if  nothing  is  allowed  to  be  done  which  is  not  in  or- 
der to  repentance,  and  without  which  repentance  would  be 
an  impossibility  ?  Can  that  be  evil  which  has  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  good  ?  Can  that  be  unlawful  without  which  duty 
cannot  be  done  ?  Can  that  be  contrary  to  the  command- 
ment wbich  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  the  fulfilling 
of  the  commandment  %  Nay,  the  commandment  itself  in- 
cludes and  requires  it.  Universally  and  necessarily,  when  a 
command  to  do  something  is  given,  the  things  indispensable 
to  the  doing  of  the  main  thing  are  as  much  required  as  the 
main  thing  itself.  When  a  master  commands  a  servant  to 
perform  an  errand,,  he  commands  bim  to  use  whatever  means 
may  be  necessary  to  its  performance.  When  an  instructor 
commands  a  pupil  to  learn  a  lesson,  he  requires  at  the  same 
time  all  the  pre-requisite  conning  and  seclusion.  This  is  so 
evident  that  no  argument  could  make  it  more  certain.  It 
is  equally  evident  that  when  God  commands  repentance,  he 
commands  also  whatever  may  be  indispensable  to  repent- 
ance. So  that  when  a  sinner  considers  his  ways,  and  turns 
away  from  them,  and  meditates  on  the  evil  of  sin,  as  a  trans- 
gression against  God,  and  c.alls  to  mind  all  the  infinite 
claims  of  God  to  his  supreme  love,  and  does  all  this,  in  or- 
der to,  and  as  included  in  true  repentance,  he  is  not  rebelling 
against  the  commandment,  but  falling  in  with  its  scope  and 
intention. 

Our  doctrine  may  appear  to  some  persons  as  tending  to 
self-righteousness,  by  setting  men  to  strive  in  the  exercise 
of  their  own  strength;  whereas  the  gospel  cuts  off  all  hope 
at  once  from  this  quarter,  and  binds  men  to  come  instantly 
to  Christ.    But  what  is  it  for  a  sinner  to  come  iknmediateiy 
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to  Christ  ?  Lei  those  answer  who  make  this  objectioB  to 
our  doctrine.  Is  there  not  some  moveiBent  of  mind,  some 
mental  act  or  operation  necessary  in  order  to  his  coming  9 
We  insist  upon  nothing  to  be  done  before  his  coming,  but 
as  in  order,  and  absolutely  indispensable  to  it.  We  do  not 
plead  for  any  thing  in  itself  sinful,  as  we  have  shown  s  we 
would  not  set  the  sinner  on  a  course  of  self-righteous  do*> 
ings;  but  by  all  the  motiYes  of  eternity,  we  would  dissuade 
him  against  such  a  course  ;  and  urge  him  in  the  opposite 
direction,  by  binding  him  to  the  performance  of  those 
things,  and  only  those,  which  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
bring  him  to  repentance.  There  is  a  distinction  between 
self-righteous  doings,  and  those  which  our  doctrine  defends, 
as  broad  as  the  difference  between  the  way  to  hell  and  the 
way  to  heaven.  When  sinners  are  directed  to  do  things  ad- 
mitted to  be,  io  their  very  nature,  sinful,  they  are  directed 
to  pursue  a  course  directly  unfavourable  to  their  repentance. 
When  admitting  their  excuse  for  continued  disobedience, 
they  are  told  to  wait  God's  tinae  for  converting  them,  in  tbe 
use  of  formal  or  legal  prayers,  &c.  they  are  set  forward 
on  the  road  to  entire  infatuation  and  destruction.  But 
when  they  are  urged  to  arouse  themselves  to  the  immense 
concerns  of  their  souls,  and  employ  their  minds  and  hearts 
about  the  great  objective  causes  of  repentance  and  salva- 
tion, they  are  not  urged  to  any  thing  sinful,  but  to  things 
which,  though  not  holy  in  themselves,  are,  as  tbe  means  of 
holiness,  of  indispensable  importance. 

It  may  be  deemed  an  objection  to  our  doptrine  that  it  ad* 
mits  of  some  delay  in  the  infinite  concern  of  repentance, 
whereby  ihe  soul  is  left  exposed,  and  may  perish,  But  how 
does  our  doctrine  admit  of  any,  even  tbe  least,  delay  ?  If 
a  servant  is  commanded  to  do  a  thing,  and  he  instantly  be- 
takes himself  to  the  use  of  the  means  by  whicli  only  it  can 
be  done,  is  he  delaying,,  or.  does  the  command  which  re- 
quires of  him  the  immediate  use  of  these  means,  encourage, 
or  even  tolerate  <ielay  ?  Our  doctrine  recognises  the  obli- 
gation, and  inculcates  the  duty,  of  immediaie  repentance. 
No  repentance  can  be  conceived  more  immediate  than 
that  which  it  enforces.  It  requires  a  man  to  repent  as 
quickly  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case  it  can  be  done.  A  maa 
cannot  set  himself  to  the  business  of  repenting  without  em* 
ploying  his  mind  about  the  things  which  have  a  tendency 
to  beget  repentance.    A  doctrine  which  urges  him  to  an 
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instant  occupation  of  his  mind  about  these  things,  urges 
him  to  the  speediest  way  of  repenting*  If  repentance  were 
a  thing  to  be  done  without  any  such  occupation  of  the  mind, 
the  objection  would  be  valid;  but  not,  surely,  since  the  fact 
is  otherwise.  Besides,  the  appearance  of  delay  in  the  ob- 
jector's view  probably  arises  from  some  misconception  of 
the  natune  of  the  preliminary  process.  It  is  not  a  process 
of  «6^A  exercises,  prescribed  on  the  supposition  of  insu- 
perable difficulty,  as  a  means  of  procuring  divine  grace  to 
remove  that  difficulty.  It  is  not  a  sinful  waiting  for  the 
spirit,  in  formal  or  selfish  praying,  reading,  &c.  To  plead 
for  the  necessity  of  such  a  process  were  indeed  to  be  op- 
posed to  immediate  repentance ;  but  as  we  have  said  and 
shown,  such  is  not  the  nature  of  the  acts  and  exercises  of 
the  mind  which  are  preliminary  and  indispensable  to  re- 
peniaoce.  They  are  acts  not  sinful ;  and  though*  in  the 
order  of  nature  prcvfou^  to  repentance,  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily previous  l^  any  distinguishable  distance  of  time.  Re- 
pentAnce  ought  to  ensue  upon  them  instantaneously.  As 
soon  as  the  sinner  thinks  upon  his  ways,  he  ought  to  for- 
sake them.  Thought,  previously,  is  admissible  merely  be- 
cavse  they  cannot  oe  forsaken  without  it.  As  soon  as  he 
turns  his  mind  upon  the  evidences  of  the  evil  of  sin  and  the 
goodness  of  God,  he  ought  to  be  ashamed  and  humbled  and 
broken-hearted.  Not  ^ier  but  as  so<m  as :  not  one  second 
should  foHow :  motive  should  prevail ;  moral  influence 
should  sway  the  heart,  as  if  it  were  almighty  physical  pow- 
er: to  resist  it  one  instant,  to  resist  at  all,  is  wilfully  to 
thrust  away  the  end,  aft<^r  coming  to  it  in  the  use  of  the 
means.  Our  doctrine  demands  only  that  the  impenitent 
sinner  do  not  hope  to  repent  without  properly  and  reasonably 
exercising  his  mind  to  that  end ;  that  he  rouse  himself  up, 
and  look  about  him,  and  behold  the  innumerable  evils  that 
eneompass  him,  and  the  oountless  motives  that  require  his 
immediate  return  to  God ;  and  then  ai  cnce  comply  with  the 
farce  of  those  motives.  To  wait  with  his  mind  open  tQ  evi- 
dence atid  reason  is  .the  madness  of  rebellion,  and  may  be 
punished  by  a  sadden  stroke  of  the  divine  anger. 

It  may,  finalljr,  be  thought  an  objection  to  the  view  that 
hmB  now  tyeen  given  of  this  subject,  that  it  makes  the  busi- 
ness of  repenting  too  much  like  any  other  work  or  doing  of 
the  mind;  and  leaves  no  place  for  that  special  agency  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  alone  can  change  the  heart.     We  do  in- 
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deed  represent  the  human  mind  as  acting  freely,  reasonably^ 
and  according  to  its  own  proper  laws,  even  in  this  high  mat- 
ter; and  maintain  that  no  affection  ever  takes  place  in  the 
heart  more  naturally  and  regularly  than  repentance,  thouglr 
the  immediate  ^ect  of  the  Holy  Spirit^s  agency.  We  would 
have  the  mind  exercise  itself  in  a  way  which  tends  to  make 
it  penitent;  which  of  itself  ought  to,  and  if  not  resisted  in- 
variably would  make  it  penitent :  this  we  acknowledge— ^nd 
who  finds  fault  with  it?  Who  would  pursue  any  other 
course  ?  Should  tve  seek  to  give  a  direction  to  the  mind's 
exercises  which  would  not  be  favourable  to  its  repenting  ? 
Should  we  set  it  upon  selfish  exertions  and  strivings,  a 
course  which  would  lead  it  into  stupidity  or  self-righteous 
confidence  ?  Or  should  we  set  it  upon  no  exertions  what- 
ever, but  simply  repeat  the  demand  for  repentance ;  refusing 
to  give  ignorant  and  unthinking  sinners  any  further  expla- 
nation or  direction,  as  if  they  could  repent  without  engag- 
ing their  minds  about  the  things  that  objectively  cause  re- 
pentance ;  as  if  one  simple  volition,  or  saying  in  thought 
now  we  toill  repent,  were  repenting  indeed.  No  reflecting 
person  can  hold  to  this  way  of  dealing  with  sinners. — It 
does  not  follow  that  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  made 
unnecessary,  because  the  mind  is  set  upon  a  course  of  exer- 
cises, which,  of  themselves,  have  a  tendency  to  repentance. 
Things  may  have  a  strong  tendency  to  what,  after  all,  owing 
to  some  hindrance  or  interference,  may  not  be  attained. 
Deep  and  intense  consideration  of  sin  and  holiness,  God  and ' 
eternity,  mightily  tends  to  the  mind's  actually  turning  to 
God ;  but  there  may  be,  as  there  m,  in  the  mind,  a  principle 
of  adherence  to  the  world,  which  no  motive  of  itself  is  suf- 
ficient to  overcome;  so  that  if  the  Holy  Spirit  do  not  lend 
the  might  of  his  invisible  hand,  the  preliminary  exercises, 
however  favourable,  will  terminate  ill.  *  Is  it  asked,  then, 
why  set  the  mind  upon  these  preliminary  exercises  rather 
than  the  way  of  selfish  waiting,  since  both  are  alike  una- 
vailable? I  answer,  1.  Both  are  not  alike  sinless.  2.  The 
latter  has  a  tendency  directly  unfavourable,  the  former  a  ten- 
dency directly  favourable  to  the  mind's  repentance.  3.  It 
is  more  likely  that  the  Holy  Spirit  will  co-operate  with 
what  is  not  sinful  and  is  favourable  to  his  good  work,  than 
with  what  is  both  sinful  and  utterly  unfavourable  to  it.  The 
fact  that  the  sinner  is  dependent  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so 
dependent  that  he  never  will  repent  but  in  the  day  of  the 
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Holy  Spirit's  power,  that  fact,  therefore,  is  compatible  With 
our  doctrine;  and  need  not,  nay,  ought  not,  to  be  concealed 
from  the  sinner.  The  knowledge  of  it  will  but  encourage 
his  exertions.  It  will  encourage  them  more  than  all  other 
considerations  besides.  Let  it  enter  into  the  sinner's  mind, 
while  he  is  pondering  the  vast  affairs  of  his  soul,  that  the 
Almighty  arm  must  be  stretched  out  in  his  behalf,  before  his 
sinfbl  heart  will  ever  give  up  the  world  for  God;  and  that  the 

Erobability  of  his  having  the  help  of  that  arm  is  greater  or 
^s,  according  as  his  mind  is  more  or  less  engaged  in  the  exer- 
cises necessary  to  his  repentance ;  and  he  is  put  under  the  force 
of  the  mightiest  of  all  reasons  for  diligence  in  those  exercises. 
And  thus  it  is,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  dependence 
on  the  Spirit,  rightly  used,  instead  of  leading  to  apathy,  as 
it  has  been  made  to  do'by  unskilful  management,  is,  in  the 
light  of  motive  or  moral  influence,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  things  of  revealed  truth. 

These  remarks,  we  think,  expose  two  errors  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  means  to  be  used  by  sinners  in  order  to  their 
repentance  and  salvation. 

Some  maintain  that  the  means  of  rc^pentance  and  regene- 
ration are  selfish  praying,  reading  and  waiting  on  ordinan- 
ces ;  but  the  inconsistency  of  this  way  with  the  end  to  be 
attained  cannot  escape  remark.  Sinning  certainly  is  not 
the  way  to  repenting.  No  excuse  for  sin,  in  any  circum- 
stances, is  admitted  by  God,  or  ought  to  be  admitted  by  us, 
as  his  ambassadors.  If  men  are  saved  in  a  course  of  sin- 
ning, whatever  that  course  be,  they  are  saved  against  their 
own  endeavours,  and  in  spite  of  themselves. 

Some  allow  sinners  to  use  ho  means  whatever.  They 
call  upon  them  to  repent,  and  then  cease.  As  to  the  man- 
ner of  repenting  they  have  no  explanation  to  give;  they 
know  of  no  manner:  they  insist  upon  repentance,  and  warn 
against  all  exercises  of  mind  and  body,  but  those  of  repen- 
tance itself,  or  that  flow  from  repentance.  The  reason  of 
their  doing  so  is,  that  they  suppose  all  such  exercises  to  be 
necessarily  sinful;  audit  cannot  be  right  to  encourage  sin 
in  any  case  or  in  any  way.  Nor  can  sinning  be  the  wiay  to 
repent,  or  doing  evil  the  way  to  do  good.  But  it  is  not  true 
that  roan  is  capable  of  no  exercises  before  repentance 
which  are  not  essentially  and  necessarily  sinful.  He  is  ca- 
pable, and  is  in  fact,  the  subject  of  instinctive  and  unavoid- 
able exercises  and  operations,  which,   in  themselves,  are 
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Deither  sinful  nor  holy.  All  such  are  those  which,  in  the 
nature  and  neceseity  qf  the  case^  are  in  order  and  have  a 
tendency  to  holiness.  These  exercises  and  actions  are  not 
holy,  for  they  are  in  order  to  holiness.  Neither  are  they 
sinful,  for  what  is  sinful  cannot  have  a  tendency  to  holiness. 
They  are  necessary ,  indispensable^  and  that  is  their  vindica- 
tion* They  are  the  true  means  of  repentance.  To  say  that 
there  are  no  means  of  repentance ;  that  nothing  can  be  done 
before,  and  in  order  to  repentance,  whicli  is  not  sin ;  is  to 
condemn  not  the  sinner's  doings  only,  but,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, those  also  of  the  minister  of  the  gospel.  He  ought  not 
to  call  sinners  together  to  hear  the  word,  for  they  cannot 
come  together  but  in  sin.  He  ought  not  to  require  doubt- 
ing men  to  examine  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  for  that  is 
requiring  them  to  sin.  He  ought  not  to  urgQ  consideration 
on  his  hearers,  for  that  too  is  rebellion.  He  cannot  proceed 
a  step  in  his  work,  as  a  messenger  of  God  to  sinftil  men, 
without  making  himself,  on  this  supposition,  the  minister  of 
sin.  But  he  is  not  so  in  fact.  The.  things  which  men  must 
do  in  order  to  meet  and  hear  him,  and  accept  the  overtures 
of  the  divine  mercy,  are  not  sinful,  because  they  are  abso- 
lutely indispensable.  Men  must  do  these  things  or  remain 
and  die  in  sin. — Nor  are  ministers  only  inculpated.  God 
himself  calls  on  p^ishing  men  to  hearken  to.  the  gracious 
voice  which,  through  the  sacred  ministry,  speaketh  to  them 
from  heaven,  and  to  frame  their  doings  to  turn  unto  Him ; 
and  does  He  necessitate  men  to  sin  as  preliminary  to  their 
repentance? 


PROFESSOR  STUART'S  POSTSCRIPT  TO  HIS  LET- 
TER  TO  THE  EDITORS  OF  THE  BIBLICAL  RE- 
PERTORY. 

An  edition  of  Professor  Stuart's  Letter  to  the  Editors  of 
this  Journal,  published  in  our  last  number,  has  recently  been 
published,  to  which  is  attached  a  Postscript  of  sixteen  pages. 

We  deem  it  necessary  to  make  a  few  remarks,  in  order  to 
remove  from  Professor  Stuart's  own  mind,  and  from  the  minds 
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of  our  readers,  an  impression  which  we  think  injurioas.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Postscript,  a  complaint  is  made  in 
the  following  terms,  viz  : 

^^  The  above  letter  was  written,  and  forwarded  to  the  Editors  of 
the  Biblical  Repertory  for  publication  before  the  clofie  of  last  Sep- 
tember. After  waiting  a  considerable  time  beyond  toe  period  when 
the  Repertory  was  expected  to  make  its  appearance,  it  was  at  length 
received,  and  the  foregoing  letter  was  found  to  be  accompanied  by 
thirty-seven  pages  of  ^  Remarks'  upon  it,  purporting  to  be  made  by 
the  Editors." 

^^  That  the  Editors  of  any  work  have  a  right  to  control  the  man- 
ner of  its  appearance,  add  to  select  the  matter  which  it  shall  contain, 
is  in  thS  abstract  a  very  plain  principle,  and  one  which  I  should  be 
among  the  last  to  question.  But  after  inviting  discussion  on  a  point 
of  deep  interest  to  the  religious  vpublic,  and  having  given  in  very 
strong  terms  their  own  views  respecting  it,  that  they  should  refuse 
to  publish  a  repfy  which  held  up  to  view  a  different  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  in  such  a  way  as  to  let  it  take  its  course  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  original  review  had  done,  the  friends  of  the  American 
Education  Society  could  hardly  have  expected." 

With  regard  to  the  delay  in  the  publication  of  the  stric- 
tures here  complained  of,  we  would  say  that  the  work  was 
hurried  through  the  press  with  all  possible  expedition.'  The 
time  of  publication,  for  more  than  a  year  past,  has  not  been 
the  first,  but  from  the  middle  to  the  close  of  the  month  on 
which  the  number  is  due.  Professor  Stuart's  article  was  re- 
ceived, we  think,  about  the  28th  of  September,  and  the  num- 
ber was  out  a  little  more  than  three  weeks  after  that  time. 
There  was  no  delay  occasioned  by  preparing  the  reply;  it 
was  ready  before  the  printing  of  the  other  article  was  finished. 
We  were  kept  waiting  for  one  of  the  previous  articles,  which 
was  the  real  and  only  reason  why  the  number  appeared  a 
day  later  than  usual.  If  the  number  did  not  reach  Andover 
about  the  first  of  November,,  any  delay  beyond  that  time  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the  great  mail  passing  through 
this  place  is  often  so  heavy  that  pamphlets  cannot  be  forward- 
ed immediately. 

As  to  inviting  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  American 
Education  Society  in  the  Repertory,  we  would  say  that  an 
invitation  was  not  otherwise  given,  than  that  the  Ekiitors,  at 
the  request  of  a  gentleman  connected  with  that  society, 
consented  to  publish  a  reply  to  the  review  in  the  July  number. 

To  the  complaint  that  we  did  not  permit  the  letter  of 
Professor  Stuart  to  take  its  course  and  have  its  full  effect, 
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unobstructed  by  any  remarks  in  reply,  we  answer,  that  we 
thought  we  were  doing  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected of  the  conductors  of  any  work,  in  giving  up  more  than 
forty  pages  to  an  article  which  tended  to  present  the  con- 
ductors themselves  in  a  most  unfavourable  light  before  their 
readers,  which  contained  severe  censures  on  the  course  they 
had  taken,  and  heavy  charges  of  misrepresentation  and  un- 
fairness. We  felt  bound,  in  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
cause,  not  to  permit  these  representations  to  go  forth  with 
an  implied  assent  on  our  part  to  their  correctness. 

The  spirit  of  the  article  which  Professor  Stuart  received, 
was,  as  he  readily  admits,  as  mild  as  could  be  expected.  We 
had,  therefore^  reason  to  hope  that  the  objections  to  the  Ame- 
rican Education  Society  wou|^  be  met  and  answered  in  a 
corresponding  manner.  The  strictures,  however,  charged  us 
with  ignorance,  misrepresentation,  exciting  sectarian  jealou- 
sies, filling  the  mouths  of. infidels  with  arguments,  &c.  They 
were  written  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  became  as  necessary 
to  resist  the  spirit,  as  to  controvert  the  reasonings.  We  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  make  this  remark,  because  Profes- 
sor Stuart  gives,  as  one  of  his  reasons  for  declining  a  conti- 
nuance of  the  discussion,  the  severity  of  the  reply  to  his  first 
communication.  If  we  have  transcended  the  limits  of  a 
proper  resistance  to  the  spirit  manifested  in  the  strictures, 
we  are  willing  to  make  every  becoming  acknowledgment; 
but  as  far  as  we  have  yet  learned,  the  impression  made  by 
the  two  articles,  is  generally  in  favour  of  thQ  comparative 
mildness  of  the  reply. 

As  to  the  fact  that  the  remarks  of  the  Editors  were  pub- 
lished in  the  same  number  with  the  strictures,  we  observe, 
that  the  character  of  the  strictures  constrained  us  to  take 
this  course,  which  we  considered  as  perfectly  consistent  with 
established  usage  in  such  cases.  In  the  third  number  of  the 
Christian  Spectator,  we  find  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  Editor 
of  that  work,  criticising  the  spirit  of  the  articles  on  the  sub- 
ject in  discussion  between  Dr  Taylor  and  Mr  Harvey,  and 
followed  by  remarks  intended  and  adapted  to  meet  the  ob- 
jections of  the  writer  of  the  letter. 

Before  leaving  this  unpleasant  part  of  the  subject,  we  wish 
to  make  a  single  remaric  on  an  additional  reason  assigned  by 
Professor  Stuart  for  declining  to  continue  the  discussion,  viz : 

^^  That  be  has  given  his  nan^e  to  the  public,  and  thus  stands  directly 
and  avowedly  responsible  for  all  that  he  says :  but  the  reviewer  and 
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tbe  writer  who  comes  forward  in  the  name  of  the  Editors,  have  de- 
clined doing  this,  and  consequently  have  shunned  to  meet  the  dis- 
cussion on  equal  terms  of  responsibility." 

We  doubt  not  Professor  Stuart  had  satisfactory  reasons  for 
giving  his  name  to  the  public,  and  while  we  readily  admit, 
that  to  do  so  is  '^  evidence  of  his  sincerity  and  of  his  full 
persuasion  that  his  cause  can  be  honestly  supported,"  we  can 
see  other  reasons  than  '^  caution"  why  the  name  of  the  wri- 
ter on  the  other  side  was  not  publicly  avowed.  The  articles 
in  the  Repertory,  as  in  other  periodical  works,  are  anony- 
mous, and  as  Professor  Stuart's  letter  was  originally  signed 
"  A  Friend  to  the  A.  E.  Society,"  we  were  not  authorized 
to  know  the  writer  until  two-thirds  of  the  reply  was  written, 
and  part  of  it  in  the  printer's  hands;  and  it  could  not  rea- 
sonably be  expected  that  we  should  then  change  the  whole 
form  of  expression  and  address.  And,  indeed,  if  the  name 
had  been  originally  given  in  the  communication,  it  could  not 
materially  have  changed  the  purport  of  our  remarks.  What- 
ever be  our  respect  for  the  character  of  that  gentleman,  and 
it  is  truly  great,  we  could,  in  such  a  discussion,  have  known 
him  ooly  as  he  appeared  in  the  letter  before  us.  We  may 
also  add,  it  was  our  wish  that  the  important  subject  discuss- 
ed, might  be  impartially  examined  and  decided,  according 
to  its  real  merits,  by  the  cbristiah  public,  unswayed  by  the 
influence  and  authority  of  names*. 

We  duly  appreciate  the  fourth  reason  for  not  pursuing  the 
subject,  expressed  in  these  terms,  viz  t 

^^  That,  having  been  long  in  the  habit  of  tbe  roost  brotherly  and 
confidential  intercourse  with  some  of  the  gentlemen  whom  I  sup- 
pose to  be  among  the  Editors  of  the  Biblical  Repertory,  and  cher- 
ishing towards  them  the  most'  unfeigned  respect,  confidence  and 
fraternal  affection,  it  would  be  a  sacrifice,  to  which  nothing  but  tbe 
most  imperious  duty  would  force  me,  to  trespass  on  their  affection 
and  confidence  by  dispute." 

.  The  Editors  to  whom  reference  is  here  made  most  sin- 
cerely and  cordially  reciprocate  these  kind  sentiments,  and 
beg  leave  to  assure  Professor  Stuart,  that  no  one  concerned 
in  conducting  this  Journal  cherishes  towards  him  any  other 


*  If,  however,  it  would  be  any  gratification  to  the  friends  of  the  American 
Educmtioo  Society  to  know  who  ia  personally  responsible  for  tbe  articles  in  ques- 
tion, we  are  authorized  to  name  the  Rev.  Dr  Carnahan,  President  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey.— .S<l.  Bib,  Rep, 
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sentiments  than  those  of  high  respect,  with  a  sincere  desire 
that  his  valuable  labours,  in  the  high  department  in  which 
DiYine  Providence  has  placed  him,  may  be  long  continued. 

In  the  reply,  contained  in  the  Postscript,  to  our  arguments 
on  the  merits  of  the  question,  it  gives  us  unfeigned  pleasure 
to  find  nothing  in  the  manner  or  spirit  to  which  we  object, 
akhough  we  do  not  assent  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  rea- 
soning. 

For  reasons  assigned,  the  writer  does  not  undertake  to  re- 
ply to  all  our  remarks  in  the  last  number;  and  as  we  wish  to 
be  as  brief  as  possible,  we  shall  in  this  respect  ipllow  his 
example,  touching  only  those  points  which  appear  to  us  ma- 
terial. 

In  pages  34  add  35,  the  writer  of  the  Postscript  endeavours 
to  show  the  insufficiency  of  our  objections  to  the  minute- 
ness of  the  details  in  the  quarterly  returns,  and  gives  several 
reasons  with  a  view  to  prove  that  our  objections  have  no 
weight.  We  shall  not  follow  the  writer  in  all  his  remarks 
on  this  subject.  It  appears  to  us  that  the  whole  matter  de- 
pends on  this  single  point,  the  necessity  of  these  minute  re- 
ports, in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  sacred  funds.  We 
supposed  it  was  not  necessary,  on  the  principles  of  the  Ame- 
rican Education  Society,  and  we  ventured  to  suggest  a  me- 
thod of  avoiding  the  pain  which  the  beneficiaries  feel  in  the 
operation  of  this  system.  And  we  are  assured  that  our  ex- 
pedient will  not  answer.  Now,  we  say,  if  it  is  necessary,  and 
admits  of  no  remedy,  the  objection  which  we  thought  not 
very  important,  when  first  proposed,  becomes  truly  formida- 
ble. The  organization  of  the  society  is  such  as  requires  a 
measure  to  be  rigorously  enforced  which  wounds  the  feel- 
ings of  young  men.  This  necessity  results  from  making  all 
the  young  men  who  need  aid,  in,  the  most  distant  parts  of 
our  vast  territory,  dependent  on  one  man  or  one  body  of 
men:  if  the  society  were  organized  in  a  different  way,  equal 
security  might  be  attained  aeainst  the  misapplication  of 
the  funds,  and  those  evils  of  which  we  complain  avoided. 

In  page  35  of  the  Postscript,  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that 
a  compliance  with  these  quarterly  returns  is  a  test  of  piety, 
and  that  to  refuse  suc^i  compliance  is  a  proof  of  the  want 
of  piety. 

"  If"  says  the  writer  "  piety  has  led  the  nine  hundred  young  men 
in  question  to  submit  to  the  accountability  required  by  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Society,  then  what  has  led  others  to  reflise  such  sub- 
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mission  ?  Some  other  principle,  it  would  seem,  which  must  be  dif- 
ferent from  piety.  But  is  it  a  better  one  ?  Either  the  oine  hundred 
young  men  must  be  wantuig  as  to  a  praise-worthy  degree  of  delicacy 
and  ingenuousness,  or  the  others  are  wanting  in  piety*" 

We  will  not  agree  to  take  either  horn  of  this  dilemma.  We 
think  it  is  easy  to  account  for  this  difference  of  conduct,  with- 
out asserting  that  one  class  wants  delicacy,  or  the  other  piety. 
We  have  elsewhere  assigned  the  reason  why  the  nine  hun- 
dred submitted  without  any  impeachment  of  their  delicacy: 
and  we  now  say,  other  youiig  men,  equally  pious,  may  not 
submit,  because  they  think  tbe  requisition  unnecessary  and 
unreasonable. 

In  the  argument  before  us,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  as  cer- 
tain that  the  reluctance  which  men  generally  feel  to  make 
known  their  wants  and  dependence  on  the  aid  of  others,  is 
in  all  cases  sinful  and  inconsistent  with  piety.  In  the  sen- 
tence already  quoted,  the  writer  says  in  substance,  ^Uhe 
principle  which  induces  some  youns  men  to  refuse  submis- 
sion to  the  disclosures  required  by  the  American  Education 
Society,  must  be  something  difierent  from  piety:"  and  in 
the  following  sentence  he  says : 

"  I  would  ask  whether  the  pride,  independence  an^  unwillingness 
to  feel  obligation  which  are  natural  to  the  human  heart,  are  to  be 
palliated,  I  might  even  say  justified  and  encouraged,  by  being  saluted 
as  ingenuousness  and  delicacy  and  noble- mindednqss  ?"    Page  35. 

Now,  if  the  sensation  of  pain  which  usually  accompanies 
the  disclosure  of  our  wants  be  in  all  cases  sinful,  then  the 
entire  want  of  any  such  feelings  must  be  the  perfection  of 
firtue.  If  the  existence  of  the  feeling  described  be  pride, 
then  the  want  of  it  is  humility.  And  the  man  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  beg,  who  is  totally  indifferent  on  what  terms  he 
receives  his  subsistence,  is  more  to  be  commended  than  the 
one  whom  nothing  less  than  imperious  necessity  can  induce 
to  disclose  his  waiits.  We  have  supposed  that  to  avoid  un- 
necessarily wounding  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  in  need, 
was  one  object  in  giving  that  divine  injunction,  "  When  thou 
doest  alms,  let  not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand 
doeth."  There  are  persons,  and  those  not  the  paost  destitute 
of  piety,  who  may  be  more  pained  by  the  manner  of  giving 
them  assistance  than  if  they  were  left  without  aid.  We 
hope  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  American  Education  Society 
to  break  down  all  feelings  of  this  kind.  A  system  which  our 
fathers  resisted  unto  blood,  enjoined  voluntary  austerities, 
probably  with  a  view  to  destroy  that  pride  and  independence 
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which  are  natural  to  the  human  heart.  Superiors  inculcated 
submission  on  those  who  were  in  training  for  holy  orders, 
and  novices  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  course  pre- 
scribed. The  consequence  was,  that  a  race  of  mendicants 
sprang  up,  who  were  not  troubled  with  those  natural  feel- 
ings which  it  is  deemed  criminal  to  palliate  and  foster. 

There  is  a  numerous  class  of  feelings  natural  to  man  (for 
they  are  in  every  man)  which  we  do  not  know  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  gospel  is  intended  to  extinguish  ;  such  as  the  love 
of  parents,  of  children,  of  life,  and  we  will  add,  of  indepen- 
dence on  the  will  of  man.  All  these  feelings,  we  are  aware, 
are  very  liable  through  excess  to  become  criminal ;  and  there 
are  cases  when  a  sense  of  duty  must  induce  a  good  man  to 
sacrifice  all  these  feelings.  But  then  the  will  of  God  must 
be  clearly  ascertained.  To  crush  these  feelings  by  a  course 
of  discipline,  to  make  a  man  regardless  of  parents,  of  chil- 
dren, of  character,  of  life,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  way  to 
cherish  that  supreme  devotedness  to  God  which  the  gospel 
requires.  In  defence  of  loans,  the  writer  of  the  Postscript 
has  said  much  respecting  the  energy  and  strength  of  charac- 
ter which  that  part  of  the  system  is  calculated  to  cherish. 
But  here,  in  this  minute  and  repeated  development  of  pri- 
vate concerns  to  the  officers  of  a  great  society,  more  is  lost 
as  respects  energy  and  strength  of  character  than  can  be 
gained  by  the  other  measure,  even  if  all  the  hopes  of  the 
society  were  realized. 

We  shall  now  notice  the  reasonings  in  the  Postscript  on  the 
subject  of  loans.  And  as  our  objections  to  the  loaning  sys- 
tem are  stated  in  an  explicit  manner  in  two  previous  arti- 
cles on  this  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  a  full 
discussion  of  this  point.  We  shall  merely  examine,  in  as 
brief  a  manner  as  possible,  the  fairness  and  conclusiveness 
of  the  arguments  in  the  Postscript  {gainst  the  principles  we 
have  avowed  on  the  subject.  Our  first  remark  is,  that  the 
writer  has  used  the  word  salary  or  salaries  in  such  a  maimer 
as  to  make  an  erroneous  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
readers. 

"The  doctrine,  says  he,  is  avowed  and  advocated,  that  the 
churches  are  as  much  obligated  to  pay  salaries  to  those  who  are 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  as  to  pay  salaries  to  their  pastors.^' 
Page  36. 

And  the  same  term  is  repeated  again  and  again  in  the 
sequel,  and  tliat  it  may  not  escape  the  eye,  the  word  is  print- 
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ed  in  italics  and  capitals.  It  is  well  known  that  many  per- 
sons have  a  strong  repugnance  to  the  idea  of  salary,  both  in 
charch  and  state,  especially  in  the  former.  The  very  men- 
tion of  the  name  salary  is  sufficient  to  chill  their  blood. 
They  consider  it  as  synonymous  with  sinecure^  and  look 
upon  it  as  a  tax  paid  by  the  industrious  poor  to  support  the 
rich  in  idleness.  And  it  seems  to  u&  that  the  use  of  this 
word  assists  very  much  to  give  plausibility  to  the  writer's 
conclusions.  Neither  in  the  Review  nor  in  the  Remarks  have 
we  used  the  word  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  Post- 
script, in  reference  to  the  young  men  educated  by  the  church 
for  her  service.  In  the  Biblical  Repertory,  p.  612,  the  prin- 
ciple we  maintain  is  expressed  thus : 

^*  Whenever  any  man  devotes  his  whole  time  and  talents  to  the 
service  of  any  community,  at  their  request,  it  is  obligatory  on  that 
oommonity  to  provide  for  his  support." 

Between  the  proposition  thus  expressed  and  that  put  into 
oar  mouths  by  the  writer,  there  is  this  obvious  difference : 
The  one  conveys  the  idea  of  nothing  more  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence; the  other  may  m^an,  and  usually  does  mean,  ac- 
cording to  established  usage,  an  annual  income,  varying  from 
that  which  is  necessary  to  support  an  individual  to  what  is 
adequate  to  maintain  a  family  in  splendour  and  luxury. 

We  think,  then,  that  the  intelligent,  as  well  as  the  vulgar 
reader,  is  liable,  from  the  representation  given  in  the  Post- 
script, to  misconceive  the  real  principle  we  advocate.  Sub- 
stitute the  word  support  for  salary^  as  applied  to  young 
men  preparing  for  the  ministry,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the 
argument,  and  the  force  of  the  writer's  reasoning  will  appear 
very  different  from  what  it  now  does. 

In  the  next  place,  we  object  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the 
argument.  The  general  principle  we  have  laid  down  may 
be  true,  and  we  believe  is  true,  and  yet  the  absurdities  to 
which  the  writer  thinks  he  has  driven  us  may  not  follow. 
The  general  proposition  is,  ''that  whenever  any  man  devotes 
his  wnole  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  any  community, 
at  their  request,  it  is  obligatory  on  that  community  to  pro- 
vide for  his  support."  Let  the  reader  notice  the  qualifying 
terms  ^  at  their  request."  The  absurdities  which  are  de- 
duced from  this  general  principle  are,  first,  that 

^^  The  sons  of  the  rich  who  are  preparing  for  the  ministry  are  as 
much  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  church  as  the  sons  of  the  poor.*' 
R 
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And  secondly, 

^^  That  all  out  youth,  from  childhood  up  to  mature  age,  in  a  course 
of  preparation  for  the  service  of  the  public,  in  whatever  capa<uty, 
ought  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense  during  the  whole  term 
of  their  preparation.'* 

In  order  to  arrive  at  these  conclusions,  the  writer  bas  to 
violate  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  sound  reasoning. 
He  argues  from  what  is  true  in  particular  circumstances,  that 
the  same  thing  must  be  true  in  other  circumstances,  and  in 
all  circumstances.  That  since  a  community  is  bound  to 
support  a  UMin  when  he  engages  in  their  service  *^  at  tbeir 
request,"  they  are  also  bound  to  support  him  when  he  com* 
mences  without  their  request. 

In  physics  we  know  that  a  general  principle  may  be  so 
modified  or  counteracted  by  circumstances  as  not  to  pr<^> 
duce  the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  permitted  to  operate  on* 
obstructed.  In  morals,  also,  our  duties  are  greatly  modified 
and  varied  by  circumstances,  so  that  what  ought  to  be  <1ob« 
independent  of  circumstances,  often  ceases  to  be  oUifffttory 
when  cprtain  circuDAstanees  isxist.  Thus  it  is  a  nataralpriiH 
ciple  of  justice  that  all  men  are  entitled  to  liberty;  but  tbe 
criminal  who  has  violated  the  laws  of  his  country  canoot 
plead  that  this  genera)  principle  should  operate  so  as  to 
throw  open  his  prison  doors^  In  like  manner  we  think  the 
broad  principle  expressed  in  our  former  remarks  is  atrietly 
true ;  yet  circumstances  may  and  do  exist,  whiefa  render  the 
application  of  this  principle  to  individttah,  in  particular  cii^ 
cumstances,  inexpedient  and  improper.  It  is  inipro|>er(o 
support  the  sons  of  the  rich  on  the  fiinds  of  the  cimrch ; 
because  their  parents  are  able  to  pay  the  expense  of  their 
education ;  and  every  young  man  of  a  right  spirit  wmild 
wish  to  give  evidence  of  the  purity  of  his  motives  in  seeking 
the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  by  deducting  the  expense  of  his 
education  from  the  patrimony  be  expects  to  receive;  It  is  also 
impracticable,  because  the  church  is  not  id>le  to  educate  all 
who  arei  needed  for  her  service^  and  the  poor  have  a  superior 
claim,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  no  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence. When,  therefore,  the  church  reqmesU  a  ycHsng 
man  who  has  no  means  of  subsistence  to  commence  a  course 
of  preparation  for  her  service,  we  say  she  is  bound  to  pro- 
vide means  for  his  support  while  thus  employed ;  for  on  no 
other  condition  can  he  engage  in  her  service.     Yet  when 
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the  church  educates  indigent  and  pious  young  men,  we  main- 
tain, in  virtue  of  our  principle,  that  she  should  not  consider 
the  aid  she  gives  as  charity ^  but  as  the  support  which  she,  as 
their  moral  parent,  is  bound  to  give.  And  if  this  view  of  the 
subject  were  taken,  we  flatter  ourselves  that  those  painful 
and  odious  epithets  **  charity  scholars*^  would  not  so  often 
be  heard.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  writer,  on  the  other 
side,  that  this  view  of  the  subject  is  calculated  to. cherish 
feelings  of  pride  and  self-importance,  and  to  annihilate  those 
of  ^atitude  and  obligation.  The  individual,  it  is  true,  need 
no  longer  consider  hipnself  as  an  idle  beggar;  but  he  ought 
not  to  cease  regarding  himself  as  a  son,  whose  industrious 
and  liberal  parent  has  furnished  him  with  the  means  of  an 
education,  and  who  expects  no  other  remuneration  than  that 
he  will  employ  his  talents  and  acquirements  and  property 
(if  any  he  should  have)  for  the  benefit  of  the  common  fa- 
mily and  of  the  world.  Motives  to  gratitude  towards  God 
are  certainly  not  diminished.  That  he  has  received  his  sup- 
port during  his  education  not  in  the  ordinary  way,  through 
the  hands  of  parents  moved  by  the  impulse  of  natural  feel- 
ing, but  through  the  hands  of  strangers,  governed  by  a  sense 
of  duty,  seems  to  us  a  consideration  as  well  adapted  as  any 
other  to  inspire  the  heart  with  gratitude  towards  God.  But, 
it  is  said,  these  niotives  in  some  pases  are  not  felt,  and  that 
we  have  mournful  instances  of  young  men  thus  educated 
becoming  vain  and  self-important,  and  even  extravagant. 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  it  is  so;  it  only  proves  that  the  most 
sacred  and  solemn  moral  obligations  cannot  bind  some  men; 
and  if  this  page  should  meet  the  eye  of  one  such,  we  would 
*&7»  Ungratefol  man,  remember  this  word,  to  whom  much  is 
gwen^  ^  him  shali  much  be  required.  But  is  the  possibility 
of  such  an  occurrence  prevented  by  the  system  of  loans  1 
Suppose  a  young  man,  when  the  time  arrives,  is  able  to  pay 
his  bonds,  and  does  so;  may  he  not  then  think  his  own 
bands  have  done  this,  and  become  vain  of  his  talents  and 
oncommon  worth  ?  Or  if  an  individual  be  employed  in 
missioiiary  or  other  service,  where  he  receives  a  scanty  sub- 
sistence, and  the  bonds  are  cancelled,  or  the  payment  not 
demanded,,  may  not  he,  amidst  poverty  and  privation,  be  in- 
daced  by  the  fiaivourable  decision  of  the  directors  to  think 
that  his  services  and  merits  are  very  great,  and  spiritual  pride 
reach  his  heart  through  the  chinks  of  his  wretched  cabin  ? 
The  truth  is,  no  means  whicb  man  can  devise,  no  bonds 
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that  board  had  done,  and  are  now  doing,  and  may  hereafter 
do,  in  executing  their  responsible  duties.  Our  object  was  to 
present  our  own  views,  and  to  let  others  adopt  or  reject  our 
principles,  as  they  might  deem  them  correct  or  otherwise. 
As  we  are  called  on  a  second  time  to  answer  this  objection 
to  our  principles,  we  shall  give  the  resolution  of  the  Assem- 
bly's board,  and  then  state  our  own  views;  so  that  it  may 
appear  in  what  respect  we  differ,  if  indeed  there  is  a  differ- 
ence  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  The  resolution  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz : 

^'  That  no  written  obligation  shall  be  required  of  any  beneficiary 
to  refund  the  monies  which  may  be  granted  him  by  this  board,  be* 
cause  we  act  upon  the  pnnciple,  that  the  church,  as  a  moral  parent, 
ought  to  provide  for  the  education  of  such  of  her  sons  as  may  be 
indigent,  and  at  the  same  time  may  probably  become  her  faithful 
servants  in  the  ministry  of  reconciliation  ;  but  we  nevertheless  de- 
sire every  beneficiary  to  remember,  that  his  duty  to  the  church  and 
to  his  younger  brethren,  who  seek  the  same  holy  office,  and  to  hb 
Saviour,  requires  that  so  soon  as  he  is  able  he  should  refund  the 
bene&ction  conferred  on  him  with  interest.  Every  beneficiary  shall 
be  furnished  with  an  attested  copy  of  this  resolution.*' 

In  our  remarks,  page  615  Biblical  Repertory,  in  answer 
to  the  question,  whether  we  consider  young  men  educated  by 
the  church  under  no  obligation  to  return  the  money  expended 
on  their  preparation  for  the  ministry  ?  we  say, 

*'*'  That  every  such  man,  and  every  other  man  who  enters  the  min- 
istry, is  bound  to  dci  all  he  can  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  If  the 
education  cause  be  the  loudest  and  most  imperious  in  its  calls,  let 
him  devote  his  resources  and  his  efibrts  in  that  direction.  If  there 
be  most  need,  in  the  time  and  place  where  his  lot  is  cast,  to  advance 
the  cause  of  missions,  let  this  command  his  money  and  his  time." 

In  accordance  with  this  declaration,  we  add,  that  if  the 
resolution  of  the  Assembly's  board  regards  their  beneficiary 
as  under  an  obligation  to  refund  to  them  the  money  expended 
in  his  education,  in  preference  to  every  other  claim  of  reli- 
gion, and  humanity;  if  he  is  bound  in  duty  to  give  to  the 
cause  of  education  the  first  money  he  can  save  from  sup- 
porting himaielf  and  family,  although  other  objects  much 
more  urgent  and  important  may  present  themselves ;  if  he 
is  not  at  liberty  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  in  deciding 
what  he  shall  do  with  the  money  in  his  possession,  then  we 
say  we  are  opposed  to  the  resolution,  and  are  ready  to  give 
our  reasons  for  our  dissent.  If  the  board  consider  their  be- 
nefaction precisely  like  a  debt  contracted  in  the  ordinary 
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tituiMLCtions  of  life,  then  the  beneficiary  has  no  discretion ; 
he  must  pay  his  debt  before  he  is  at  liberty  to  give  to  any 
benevolent  object*  Thus,  if  a  man  has  borrowed  a  sum  of  rao« 
ney,  and  promised  to  return  it  as  soon  as  he  is  able,  he  has 
no  right  as  an  honest  man  to  give  to  any  benevolent  object 
until  that  debt  is  paid.  The  money  in  bis  possession  is  not 
his  own,  and  he  has  no  right  to  be  charitable  with  another 
man's  proj>erty. 

If  the  board  consider  what  they  have  advanced  as  a  debt, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  thdy  may  involve 
their  beneficiaries  in  numerous  perplexities,  and  greatly  di- 
minish their  usefulness.  For  example,  the  cause  of  educa* 
tion  may  not  be  so  urgent  as  that  of  missions.  Those  pre* 
pared  for  labour  may  not  be  able  to  go  forth  into  promising 
fields  for  want  of  means,  and  more  money  may  be  on  hand 
for  education  than  is  needed.  (This  is  a  possible  case).  Yet 
in  these  circumstances,  the  beneficiary  cannot  give  to  mis* 
sions ;  he  must  pay  his  debt.  Calls  to  relieve  the  distressed 
and  afflicted  may  b^  made  on  him,  but  he  can  give  nothing. 
He  must  say  Corban:  all  I  have  is  devoted  to  the  treasury 
of  the  Lord  for  the  edtlcation  of  indigent  pious  youth  for 
the  gospel  ministry.  How  can  a  man  in  these  circumstances 
be  useful  as  a  pastor?  Can  he  encourage  his  people  by  his 
example  to  acts  of  benevolence  and  christian  effort?  These 
difficulties,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  press  on  the  benefi- 
ciarieff  of  th0  American  Ekiucation  Society  with  full  force. 
The  money  expended  in  their  education  was  borrowed.  It 
is  a  loan ;  a  debt  both  in  a  moral  and  legal  s^nse.  The  bene* 
ficiary  has  promised,,  and  bound  himself  by  legal  bonds,  to 
pay  at  a  fixed  period  a  certain  sum  of  money  to  a  legal  cor* 
poration,  for  a  specific  object ;  and  when  money  tiot  needed 
for  the  necessaries  of  life  comes  into  his  hand,  he  can  with 
a  good  conscience  no  more  iirithhold  or  divert  it  to  any  other 
object  than  if  he  had  bought  a  horse  and  given  his  promis- 
sory note  to  make  payment  at  a  certain  time. 

The  directors,  it  is  true,  have  a  discretionary  power  to 
cancel  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  debt,  and  the  writer  of  the 
letter  seems  to  think  it  will  greatly  relieve  the  feelings  and 
conscience  of  the  individual,  that  the  directors  assume  the 
responsibility  of  standing  between  him  and  his  God,  and  of 
deciding  whether  he  ou^t  to  pay  or  not. — Bib.  Rep.  p.  590. 

For  our  part,  we  should  be  unwilling  to  transfer  to  any  man, 
or  any  body  of  men,  the  right  of  judging  what  is  or  what  is 
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not  our  duty;  we  can  acknowledge  no  earthly  power  b» 
competent  to  give  a  dispensation  respecting  matters  which 
our  own  conscience  ought  to  decide.  In  cases  of  doubt 
respecting  our  duty,  we  might  indeed  ask  the  advice  of  pru- 
dent and  pious  men,  and  their  counsel  might  assist,  but  not 
control  us  in  forming  a  decision.  This  provision,  which  is 
calculated  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  deciding  what  he 
ought  to  do  from  the  individual  on  others,  we  think  has  an 
injurious  tendency.  It  teaches  us  to  regard  the  opinion  of 
men,  and  not  the  law  of  God,  as  the  rule  of  duty. 

Having  made  these  limitations,  we  are  now  prepared  to 
say,  that  if  it  be  the  design  of  the  resolution  of  the  As- 
sembly's board,  to  press  upon  the  mind  and  conscience  of 
those  they  educate,  their  obligation  to  devote  themselves 
and  all  they  have  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  in  whatever 
way  they  can  best  promote  his  cause  in  the  world,  we  have 
no  objections  to  it,  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
we  have  avowed.  When  a  young  man  deliberately  and  sin- 
cerely forms  a  determination  to  devote  himself  and  all  that 
he  has  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  we  see  nothing  in  the  act 
which  is  ensnaring  to  ihe  conscience  or  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God.  Jacob  made  a  vow  of  this  kind  when  he  was 
in  very  trying  and  destitute  circumstances,  but  he  did  not 
say  to  what  particular  department  of  the  Lord's  service  he 
would  devote  the  tenth  of  his  possessions.  Indeed,  unless  he 
was  instructed  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy^  he  could  not  know 
in  what  part  of  divine  service  his  property  might  be  needed 
at  the  distant  day  contemplated.  An  indefinite  resolution 
to  devote  himself  to  the  Lord,  would  not  bind  a  beneficiary 
of  the  Assembly's  board  to  refund  the  money  expended  in 
his  education,  if  that  board  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 
hence  (which  is  possible)  should  become  corrupt  and  patro- 
nise the  most  pernicious  heresies. 

We  have,  moreover,  no  objection  to  the  resolution  of 
the  Assembly's  board,  if  the  design  be  to  impress  on  the 
heart  of  those  assisted  that  they  are  under  peculiar  obliga- 
tions to  aid  the  education  cause;  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
use  economy,  to  exercise  self-denial,  to  make  every  exertion 
consistent  with  the  great  work  to  which  they  have  devoted 
their  life,  to  obtain  the  means  of  aiding  their  younger  bre- 
thren who  are  seeking  the  same  holy  ofiice,  provided  this 
call  be  more  urgent  than  any  other. 

We  should  be  willing  that  the  Assembly's  board,  or  any 
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other  education  society,  should  enjoin  it  on  their  beneficta* 
ries  to  remember  through  life  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  laboured  during  their  preparatory  studies,  and  (having 
received  seasonable  assistance)  to  render,  when  practicable, 
similar  assistance  to  others. 

This  is  the  kind  of  obligation  under  which  we  conceive 
the  church  is  authorized,  to  place  the  sons  she  has  educated 
for  her  service ;  their  obligation  to  aid  in  educating  their 
young  brethren  is  not  in  its  nature  different  from  that  under 
which  every  other  christian  is  to  contribute  to  this  object. 
When  mohey  is  needed  for  the  education  of  indigent  and 
pious  youth  for  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  christian,  according  as  the  Lord  has  prospered  him,  to 
contribute  to  this  object.  And  ministers  of  the  gospel,  in 
whatever  way  they  may  have  obtained  their  education,  are 
not  exempt  from  this  duty.  But  if  you  go  on  the  princi- 
ple of  debt  and  credit  in  this  manner,  then  those  ministers 
who  were  educated  at  their  own  or  their  parent's  expense 
might  say  that  they  had  long  ago  paid  their  proportion,  and 
owed  nothing  to  this  cause. 

We  do  indeed  believe  that  those  who  are  educated  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  the  church,  are  more  likely  to  feel  their 
obligation  to  aid  in  educating  others.  They  know  from 
experience  the  embarrassments  and  trials  of  a  poor  young 
man  struggling  to  prepare  himself  for  the  gospel  ministry : 
and  be  must  he  destitute  indeed  of  common  human  sympa- 
thy, who  does  not  feel  for  bthers  in  the  same  circumstances 
in  which  he  once  was.  We  may  say  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
man  to  pity  and  relieve  the  stranger  in  distress;  but  we  can- 
not make  the  same  appeal  to  every  one  that  was  made  to 
the  Israelite :  "  Thou  shalt  not  oppress  a  stranger,  for  ye 
know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt." 

From  these  remarks  every  reader  may  judge  for  himself 
how  far  our  views  differ  from  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly's 
board.  And  if  they  do  differ,  we  have  not  charged  ourselves 
with  the  task  of  reconciling  them^  We  are  hapi^y,  however, 
to  notice  that  the  Assembly's  board  recognises  the  principle 
that  *^  the  church  as  a  moral  parent  ought  to  provide  for  the 
education  of  such  of  her  sons  as  are  indigent,  and  at  the 
same  time  will  probably  become  her  faithful  servants  in  the 
ministry  of  reconciliation."  And  after  this  declaration  we 
cannot  suppose  that  they  consider  their  "  benefactton"  pre-> 
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cisely  as  a  dobt  or  loan,  which  must  in  justice  be  repaid  in 
t^ind  as  soon  as  the  beneficiary  is  able;  leaving  him  no  right 
to  judge  whether  the  claims  of  education  are  more  imperious 
than  any  other  and  every  other. 

But  between  the  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  principles  of  the  American  Education  Society,  there  is 
this  remarkable  difference.  The  board  do  not  hold  their 
beneficiaries  as  bondsmen  perfectly  dependent  on  their  plea- 
sure, liable  to  have  their  secular  concerns  inspected  and  ex- 
amined, so  that  it  may  be  known  whether  or  not  they  are 
able  to  pay  their  debt.  If  a  corporation  will  not  leave  it  to 
a  man's  conscience  to  say  when  he  is  able  fo  pay  the  money 
he  has  borrowed ;  if  they  must  have  a  legal  bond,  and  assume 
the  right  of  judging  of  his  worldly  circumstances,  they  cer- 
tainly ought  to  examine  bow  he  lives;  whether  he  is  econo- 
mical ;  and  whether  he  has  not  mor^  than  is  necessary  for  bis 
immediate  support.  All  creditors  have  this  power,  and  we 
cannot  see  how  those  who  charge  themselves  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  judging  when  their  debtor  ought  to  pay>  can 
perform  their  duties  unless  they  exercise  this  power.  If  they 
cannot  trust  to  the  conscience  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to 
pay  his  debt  when  he  is  able,  they  ought  not  to  trust  to  his 
word  when  he  says  he  is  unable :  they  ought  to  examine  foe 
themselves.  We  are  perfectly  sure  that  the  present  directors 
of  the  American  Education  Society  will  never  think  of  adopt- 
ing measures  so  odious*  Yet  when  we  are  looking  at  the 
extent  of  their  power,  every  thing  that  thoy  may  lawfully  do, 
and  every  thing  necessary  to  the  faithful  execution  of  their 
trust,  may  fairly  be  brought  into  view. 

We  are  reminded)  page  38,  of  our  misapprehension  in 
stating  the  principal  reasons  which  led  the  directors  to  adopt 
the  system  of  loa/M  instead  of  a  system  of  entire  charily.  It 
is  possible  we  may  have  been  in  an  error  on  this  point.  And 
since  we  are  assured  it  is  an  error,  we  admit  the  correction, 
and  have  only  to  say  that  it  was  unintentional.  Still  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  see  how  loans  can  have  a  happy  effect  on  the 
character  ^f  those  patronised.  Look  at  the  operation  of  the 
loaning  system  during  the  period  of  preparatory  studies.  If 
the  benefieiary  be  constitutionally  imprudent,  regardless  (as 
acme  good  men  are)  of  remote  consequences  in  pecuniary 
concerns,  the  fact  that  the  money  ia  his  possession  is  bor- 
rowed, and  that  he  is  bound  to  pay  it  at  some  future  day, 
will  have  no  eSect  in  restraining  him  from  extravagance. 
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The  smallness  of  the  sum  advanced  is  the  ofily  means  of  limit- 
ing his  expenditures.  We  see  that  this  is  the  fact  with  men 
in  all  kinds  of  business.  Are  not  merchants  and  mechanics 
.who  transact  business  on  borrowed  capital  generally  more 
extrayi^ant  than  any  other  class  of  men  in  the  same  line  of 
business  1  If  thej  hate  money  in  their  hands,  they  seem  not 
to  think  how  it  dame  there,  or  that  it  will  one  day  be  called 
for.  The  rain  brought  on  thousands  of  families  by  the  ac- 
commodations afforded  by  banks,  is  a  proof  that  toane  will 
not  teacb  all  men  economy.  There  is  another  class  of  per- 
sons :  prudent,  calculating,  afraid  of  incurring  responsibili- 
ties to  money  matters ;  these  do  not  need  to  1[>e  restrained 
ID  their  expenditures  by  the  weight  of  a  loan  resting  upon 
them.  Indeed  it  often  damps  their  spirits,  and  paralyses 
tbeir  faculties,  when  they  look  at  the  heavy  load  which  is 
daily  accumulating.  This  may  be  called  pride,  but  when 
we  see  young  men,  as  we  have  seen  them,  give  up  their  stu- 
dies, engage  in  teaching  school,  or  return  to  a  laborious 
occupation,  in  order  to  earn  something  to  enable  them  to 
avoid  placing  themselves  under  bonds  to  the  Atterican  Edu- 
cation Society,  we  c6uld  not  call  the  feeling  which  led  them 
to  miopt  this  course  by  so  hard  a  name.  We  repeat  it,  we 
have  seen  this  course  preferred  when  every  assuratice  was 
given  that  the  directors  of  the  American  Education  Society 
would  not  dppress  or  injure  them.  We  must  say,  candidly, 
that  instances  of  this  kind  first  led  us  to  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  system  adopted  by  this  society,  and  to  examine 
more  minutely  than  we  had  previously  done,  the  tendency 
and  bearings  of  the  whole  plan.  That  it  promotes  the 
strength  and  energy  of  a  young  man's  character  to  bring  him 
to  su&nit  entirely  to  the  direction  of  other  men,  to  bind 
himself  00  that  he  must  be  subservient  to  their  wishes,  how- 
ever wise  and  good  they  may  be  esteemed,  we  must  still  be 
permitted  to  doubt. 

Enough,  we  think,  has  already  beenf  said  in  our  former  re«- 
marrks,  to  show  that  bonds  resting  on  a  man  after  he  enters 
the  ministry,  can  have  no  very  happy  tendency. 

We  cannot  think,  as  seems  to  be  suggested  in  the  last  paift 
of  the  extract  from  the  eleventh  annual  report,  that  giving 
money  in  the  way  of  loans  is  the  most  effectual  method  of 
preventing  men  of  ambitious  or  worldly  minds  from  entering 
the  church;  and  in  this  way  endangering  her  purity  and 
safety.    There  are  men  of  grovelling  minds,  mean  enough 
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to  submit  to  any  thing,  in  order  to  accomplish  their  object. 
We  should  think  that  the  door  was  not  opened  very  wide, 
and  that  no  very  strong  temptations  of  this  kind  were  held 
out,  when  Judas  entered.  Caution,  watchfulness,  and  the 
pressing  continually  and  solemnly  on  the  consciences  of  men 
wishing  to  enter  the  holy  ministry  their  responsibility  to 
God,  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  much  greater  security  forihe  purity 
and  safety  of  the  church  than  loans  secured  by  bonds. 

Near  the  bottom  of  page  .39  the  writer  commences  bis 
answer  to  the  objections  which  we  have  made  to  the  Ame- 
rican Education  Society,  on  account  of  its  organization,  and 
the  power  which,  in  consequence  of  its  permanent  funds  and 
system  of  loans,  this  mode  of  organisation  is  calculated  to 
throw  into  the  hands  of  a  few.  His  first  rematk  is,  that  much 
which  we  have  said  under  this  bead  depends  for  its  effect 
upon  our  objections  to  the  loaning  system.  And  "  that  if 
these  fail  of  being  supported,  the  remarks  growing  merely 
out  of  them  can  have  no  weight." 

It  is  true,  the  power  of  the  society  is  very  intimately  con* 
nected  with  the  system  of  loans.  In  one  respect,^  also,  we 
admit,  these  loans  are  less  formidable  than  they  were  three 
months  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  board 
of  director?,  that  the  monies  returned  should  b6  pledged  to 
the  branch  societies  from  which  they  were  originally  derived. 

This  was  indeed  a  most  alarming  feature  of  the  system, 
but  our  other  objections  to  the  loaning  system,  and  they  are 
not  a  few,  remain  unremoved.  We  have  stated  them  elsct- 
where,  arid  we  shall  not  now  repeat  them. 

But  without  intending  to  excite  sectarian  jealousies,  or 
intimating  any  want  of  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  bene- 
volent intentions  of  those  who  have  the  management  of  this 
concern,  we  must  be  permitted  to  renitark  that  the  bonds  of 
ministers  aided  by  the  American  Education  Society  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  parent  board ;  that  they  can  demand  and 
compel  payment  when  they  think  proper.  Now,  is  it  safe,  is 
it  proper,  that  the  temporal  interests  of  any  one  church  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  no  connexion  with  that 
church,  or  who,  at  least,  are  not  responsible  to  her  tribunals? 
We  put  this  question,  not  from  any  want  of  confidence  in 
the  board  of  directors.  Our  opinion  of  them  is  not  changed 
since  we  published  the  first  article  on  this  subject.  Let  it 
be  considered  coolly  and  answered  candidly:  would  the 
gentlemen  concerned  like  to  be  themselves  dependent,  or  to 
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haTe  their  brethren  of  the  same  theological  opinions  and 
ecclesiastical  connexion  dependent,  as  to  their  worldly  inte- 
rests, on  a  board  of  episcopalians  or  baptists,  or  reformed 
Dutch  or  presbyterians  9  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  a 
board  of  intelligent,  liberal  and  piotis  men  might  be  selected 
from  any  one  of  these  denominations.  Why  should  we  be 
charged  with  exciting  sectarian  jealousies,  if  we  lay  before 
those  of  our  own  communion  objections  to  a  union  with  the 
American  Education  Society  ?  Why  are  our  congregations 
invited  and  urged  to  form  such  a  connexion?  Why  be 
grieved  and  offended  if  any  one  say  that  these  bonds  may  one 
day  become  a  snare,  and  at  the,  same  time  explicitly  declare 
that  he  believes  those  who  now  have  the  management  have 
nofiuch  intention  ?  But  the  money  returned  is  now  pledged 
to  the  branches  from  which  it  was  originally  derived,  and 
this  **  removes  even  the  semblance  of  an  objection."  But 
is  there  not  another  way  by  which  the  parent  society,  con- 
sisteotly  with  the  constitution  and  rules,  m^y  have  the  dis- 
tribution of  this  money  returned  ?  The  branch  may  draw 
for  it,  and  it  goes  into  their  contingent  fund,  and  conse- 
quently increases  the  sum  for  purrent  expenses,  and  renders 
it  probable  that  there  will  be  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  surplus  goes  to  the  parent  board  at  least  once  a  year. 
The  branch  may  ask  for  aid  when  needed,  and  the  parent 
board  may  determine  whether  it  is  convenient  to  grant  it. 
See  Art.  13  of  the  constitution.  In  page  40  several  racu  are 
.  stated  with  a  view  to  show  that  there  is  no  danger  of  "  the  ac- 
cumulation of  power  in  the  hands  of  a  few  in  consequence  of 
monies  refunded,  and  the  income  of  permanent  scholarships." 
The  first  fact  is,  <<  that  all  moneys  refunded  form  part  of  the 
contingent,  and  not  of  the  permanent  fund :  and  they  are 
therefore  expended  as  fast  as  received.  Of  course  there  can 
be  no  accumulation  from  this  source,  any  more  than  from 
any  other  contingent  fund."  -  From  this  declaration  we  un- 
derstand that  it  is  and  has  been  the  practice  of  the  board  to 
place  into  the  contingent  fund  moneys  refunded,  yet  we 
have  no  document  in  our  possession  which  shows  that  this 
is  a  fundamental  and  permanent  rule. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  we  have  not  undertaken  to  show 
that  the  board  had  abused  their  power ;  but  merely  that, 
consistently  with  the  constitution  and  rules,  the  board,  as 
the  organ  of  the  society,  had  immense  power,  and  that  they 
might  increase  their  permanent  funds  to  an  indefinite  extent 
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by  adding  to  them  the  monej  returned,  and  that  received 
from  other  sources;  and  so  become  independent  and  carry 
on  their  operations  in  defiance  of  the  whole  christian  com- 
munity. And  unless  we^  greatly  err,  the  second  article  of 
the  constitution  gives  the  directors  this  power.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows, viz. 

^^  A  permanent  fund  shall  be  fbrmed  of  bequests,  legacies,  dona- 
tions and  grants  thus  appropriated  by  the  donors,  and  of  any  other 
property  of  the  society,  as  th^  directors  may  think  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  object  in  view." 

Here  we  see  no  limitation  to  the  accumulation  of  perina- 
nent  funds.  And  if  the  directors  have  not  thought  fit  to 
exercise  the  power  given  them,  what  is  there  to  prevent  them 
or  their  successors  from  doing  so  at  some  future  period  1 

In  the  same  connexion  the  writer  states  the  comparative 
smallness  of  the  present  permanent  funds  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  We  have  no  information  on  this  subject^ 
except  that  given  in  the  pamphlet  before  us.  We  have 
made  some  efforts  to  find  the  treasurer's  last  report,  and  also 
that  of  the  directors,  but  have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful.. 

In  the  comparison  instituted  between  the  amount  of  mo- 
ney belonging  to  scholarships  in  the  Theological  Seminar/ 
at  Princeton,  and  the  money  in  the  hands  of  the  American 
Education  Society  for  the  same  object,  we  think  an  error  baa 
been  committed.  It  is  taken  as  certain,  that  all  the  money 
pledged  to  the  seminary  has  been  actually  paid,  andis  pro- 
ductive, which  is  not  the  fact;  while  only  the  mon^y  reeewed 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  American  Educatioi^  Society  is  esti- 
mated. If,  in  both  cases,  the  calculation  were  made  in  the 
same  way,  the  result  of  the  comparison  "would  be  very  dif- 
ferent. The  funds  of  the  seminary  would  appear  less,  and 
those  of  the  American  Education  Society  greater  than  they 
now  do.  In  May  1828,  besides  permanent  funds,  sixty-eight 
permanent  and  about  an  hundred  temporary  scholarships 
were  reported  as  held  by  the  society.  It  is  supposed  that 
some  additional  subscriptions  have  been  obtained  since  that 
time.  But  these  matters  are  unimportant.  It  is  from  the 
provision  made  in  the  constitution  for  increasing  the  perma- 
nent funds  and  scholarships  to  any  extent,  together  with  the 
fact  that  the  bonds  of  all  the  ministers  in  the  United  States 
educated  by  that  society  and  its  branches  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  directors,  and  may  be  put  in  suit  whenever  they  please, 
that  we  apprehend  danger. 
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In  the  course  of  this  discussion  the  comparative  safety  of 
iuods  in  the  hands  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  those  of 
the  American  Education  Society,  has  been  brought  into  view. 
This  point  is  discussed  in  pages  42,  43  and  44,  of  the  Post- 
script :  and  the  writer,  by  an  analysis  of  the  constitution  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  endeavours  to  show  that  the  congre- 
gationst  composed  of  all  who  hold  pews  and  contribute  to 
the  maintainance  of  divine  service  in  any  way,  i.  e.  the  world, 
do  virtually  elect  the  General  Assembly.  We  must  be  permit- 
ted to  say,  that  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion,  the  writer  left 
entirely  out  of  view  one  very  remarkable  feature  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  this:  every  presbytery  judges  of  the  qualifications  of 
its  own  members;  and  what  is  the  result?     If  a  congrega- 
tion choose  a  pastor,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  presbytery, 
is  heretical,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  his  office,  the  presbytery 
refuses  to  ordain  or  install  him:  and  if  the  congregation  per- 
sist in  its  choice^  they  must  become  independent,  and  con- 
sequently have  no  influence  in  the  judicatories  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church,  and  cannot  be  members  of  the  Assembly. 
And  farther,  if  a  presbytery  become  corrupt,  it  is  amenable 
to  its  synod,  and  to  the  General  Assembly,  and  may  be  cast 
off  as  easily  as  single  members.    These  provisions  are  not  a 
dead  letter.    They  take  effect  every  year  to  a  less  or  greater 
extent.    It  generally,  indeed,  happens,  that  when  a  presby- 
tery refuses  to  receive  a  i>astor  elect,  the  congregation,  con- 
fiding in  the  more  enlightened  judgment  of  the  presbytery 
or  synod)  desists  and  chooses  another  pastor ;  but  if  not,  they 
cease  to  have  any  connexion  with  the  presbytery.   This,  also, 
is  a  provision  which  no  civil  legislature  can  touch,  until  they 
ar«  prepared  to  say  that  we  shall  not  worship  God  in  our  own 
way.    It  has  no  connexion  with  secular  interests,  as  was  the 
case  in  Massachusetts,  when  the  legislature  took  from  the 
church  her  ancient  right  of  choosing  a  pastor,  or  of  having 
a  veto  on  the  vote  of  the  congregation.; 

We  do  not  contend  that  the  General  Assembly  or  its  Board 
of  Education  is  incorruptible ;  like  every  thing  managed  by 
human  bands,  the  admirable  organization  of  £at  body  may 
be  destroyed.  Still  we  think  that  funds,  according  to  human 
probability,  are  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  body  thus  organ- 
ized, than  with  a  corporation  where  eleven  corrupt  men 
may,  consistently  with  its  constitution,  get  the  management 
of  the  whole  concern. 
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But  it  18  not  necessary  that  the  Board  of  Education  should 
have  large  permanent  funds,  and  if  our  yiews  be  followed, 
this  will  never  be  the  case.  Such  an  arrangement  may  be 
made,  that  individuals  and  congregations  and  presbyteries  will 
engage  to  contribute  a  certain  sum  annually,  or  found  tempo- 
rary scholarships,  while,  the  board  will  be  a  centre  of  union 
and  action,  and  the  agent  in  distfibuting  these  contributions 
to  those  places  where  they  are  needed. 

Having  already  been  more  tedious  than,  we  anticipated, 
we  omit  noticing  several  subordinate  parts  of  the  Postscript, 
believing  that  the  reader,  if  satisfied  with  our  answer  to  the 
principal  arguments,  will  find  no  difficulty  with  any  thing 
that  we  have  passed  over. 

In  conclusion,  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  a  hope 
that  a  large  portion  of  our  readers,  whatever  they  may  think 
of  the  force  of  our  objection  to  the  principles  and  organi- 
zation of  the  American  Education  S6cieCy,  will  not  condemn 
the  course  which  we  have  taken  in  bringing  tliis  subject  before 
the  christian  public.  It  is  one  of  vast  and  lasting  importance. 
It  concerns  the  best  interests  of  the  present  aige  and  of  pos- 
terity. If  there  be  any  reason  to  apprehend  the  dangers  we 
have  pointed  out,  the  sooner  measures  are  taken  to  avert 
them  the  better.  The  interests  of  the  great  society  of  which 
we.  have  spoken  may  soon  become  so  involved  with  the  con- 
cerns of  every  branch  of  the  church,  that  it  may  be  impos- 
sible to  separate  the  one  from  the  other.  If  these  dangers 
did  not,  in  our  opinion,  threaten  that  part  of  the  christian 
community  with  which  we  are  connected,  we  should  have 
been  silent.  But  this  being  the  fact,  we  felt  ourselves  called 
on  to  let  our  voice,  however  feeble,  be  heard.  It  was  in- 
deed with  no  feigned  reluctance  that  we  published  a  syl- 
lable on  this  subject.  To  differ  from  brethren  whom  we 
respect  and  love,  whom  we  believe  to  be  honest  in  their  great 
exertiona  and  labours  to  do  good,  brethren  with  whom  we 
agree  in  all  essential  views  of  evangelical  truth,  and  with 
whom  we  are  happy  to  co-operate,  and  do  co-operate,  in  other 
efibrts  to  evangelize  the  world,  is  no  light  matter.  We  com- 
menced not  without  feeling  the  painfulness  of  the  task,  and 
the  same  conviction  of  duty  which  induced  us  to  begin,  has 
led  us  to  reply  to  the  strictures  on  our  principles. 

We  consider  ourselves  as  acting  in  self-defence,  and  not 
carrying  the  warfare  into  a  foreign  territory.  The  system  we 
oppose  was  making  rapid  progress  in  various  parts  of  the 
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Presbyterian  church ;  and  we  considered  it  not  only  our 
right,  but  also  our  duty,  to  point  out  the  dangers  which  ap- 

K eared  to  our  mind,  so  that  if  evils  did  follow,  we  might  not 
ereafter  accuse  ourselves  of  a  criminal  silence. 
The  friends  of  the,  American  Education  Society  cannot 
be  more  fully  persuaded  than  we  are  of  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  the  general  object.  Yet  we  cannot  reconcile 
it  to  our  views  of  duty  to  use  any  means  and  all  means  to 
attain  even  the  most  desirable  end.  We  should  rather  pro- 
ceed by  safer,  though  apparently  slower  steps. 


Kotfte«fr  of  Netn  i^tOAimutm. 


The  Evidences  cf  ChristianUyj  elated  in  a  papular  and 
practical  manner,  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Authen- 
ticity,  Credibility  J  Dunne  Authority  and  Inspiration  of' 
the  JVeto  Testament.  Delivered  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
St  Mary^  Islington.  By  Daniel  Wilson,  A^M.  Vicar. 
Published  by  Crocker  fy  Brewster,  47  Washington  Street, 
Boston.  J.  Leavitt,  182  Broadway,  Keiw  York.  1829. 
Pp.  348,  8vo. 

The  author  of  these  lectures  is  one  of  the  most  popqiar 
and  evaogelical  preachers,  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.  Some  years  ago  Mr  Wilson's 
field  of  labour  was  in  the  central  parts  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don ;  but  he  now  has  charge  of  one  of  the  largest  parishes 
in  the  suburbs :  perhaps  no  other  in  the  kingdom  contains  a 
greater  number  of  souls.  We  are  informed,  in  the  author's 
preface,  that  at  a  late  visitation  of  the  bishop  of  London, 
above  seven  hundred  young  persons  were  presented  in .  this 
parish  for  confirmation ;  and  that  these '  lectures  were  pre- 
pared for  the  instructibn  of  those  young  persons,  with  rela- 
tion to  that  transaction.  We  had  heard  much  of  the  want 
of  room  for  the  worshippers  in  some  of  the  populous  pa- 
rishes in  and  about  London,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom; but  nothing  that  we  have  seen  has  given  us  so  impres- 
sive a  conviction  of  the  real  state  of  the  case,  ms  the  simple 
feet,  related  by  the  author,  that  the  church  in  which  he  or- 
dinarily officiates  is  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  more 
than  one  twelftfar  part  of  the  people  in  the  parish ;  and  that 
the  whole  number  of  souls  within  its  limits  is  not  less  than 
thirtv  thousand.  We  are  pleased  to  learn,  however,  that  se- 
veral new  churches  are  now  building  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  people. 
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In  these  lectures,  thirteen  in  number,  the  author  does  not 
profess  to  bring  forward  any  new  arguments  in  defence  of 
divine  revelation :  this,  indeed,  would  be  next  to  impossible, 
after  the  subject  has  been  discussed  in  almost  every  variety 
of  form  by  men  of  the  acutest  intellect  and  most  profound 
learning.  It  is  natural  to  inquire,  then,  why  multiply  books 
on  a  subject  which  is  already  exhausted  9  To  which  it  may 
be  replied,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  arguments  of  a  man 
known  and  esteemed  will  be  read  in  a  particular  district, 
when  other  writings  would  pot  be  so  likely  to  be  perused,  or 
if  perused,  would  not  have  the  same  weight  as  those  coming 
from  the  pen  of  one  in  whom  the  people  have  confidence. 
This  is  a  sufficient  reason  why  any  judicious  man,  capable 
of  preparing  discourses  fit  foi:  publication,  should  consent  to 
write  for  the  benefit  of  those  over  whose  minds  he  has  ac- 
quired an  influence;  and  this  consideration  will  have  double 
weight,  if,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  discourses  have  been 
heard  with  approbation  and  profit  by  a  large  number  of 
people.  Besides,  every  man  who  is  possessed  of  an  inquisi- 
tive and  independent  mind  has  a  method  of  treating  sub- 
jectfly  however  familiar  they  may  be,  peculiar  to  himself; 
and  almost  every  able  writer  on  the  evidences  of  Christianity 
exhibits  some  part  of  the  argument  in  a  stronger  light  than 
any  one  who  preceded  him :  and  as  writers  have  their  pecu- 
liar style  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  so  there  are  classes  of 
readers  which  will  be  suited  by  each  writer.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  an  argument  handled  in  one  method  produces  no 
conviction,  while  the  same^  exhibited  in  another  form  and 
dress,  gives  full  satisfaction.  But  the  impartial  reader  of 
the  lectures  now  under  consideration  will  need  no  apology 
for  their  publication.  If  we  inistake  net,  the  mere  perusal 
will  convince  all  unprejudiced  men,  that  the  excellent  au- 
thor has  performed  a  service  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  the 
publication  of  this  volume,  which  demands  the  gratitude  of 
all  the  lovers  of  genuine  Christianity.  It  is  our  deliberate 
opinion,  that  the  historical  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  here  presented  in  a  man- 
ner better  adapted  to  convey  instruction,  and  produce  con- 
viction in  the  minds  of  young  persons,  and  other  sensible 
people  not  liberally  educated,  than  any  thing  which  we  hav^ 
ever  read.  The  great  excellence  of  the  style  of  Mr  Wilson 
is,  thftt  it  is  every  where  transparent ;  and  the  points  of  light 
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are  kept  so  distinct,  that  they  can  be  easily  contemplated  by 
any  attentive  mind  without  confusion. 

The  first  lecture  is  merely  introductory,  in  which  the  duty 
of  being  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the  hope  which  is  in  us, 
with  meekness  and  fear,  is  stated;  tbe  importance  of  the 
subject  is  insisted  on;  and  the  propriety  of  commencing  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  with  prayer,  is  shown  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  proper  even  in  a  deist. 

In  the  second  lecture,  the  temper  of  mind  in  ^hich  the 
subject  should  be  studied  is  clearly  exhibited.  The  neces- 
sity of  a  meek  and  docile  disposition  is  urged;  abo,  the  im- 
portance of  seriousness  and  prayer,  accoiiipanied  with  a  dis- 
position to  obey  the  will  of  Ood.  The  entire  want  of  such 
a  temper  in  unbelievers  of  every  class,  the  literary,  scien- 
tific, uninformed;  the  negligent,  the  low  and  profane,  is 
evinced  equally  by  all.  How  vain  it  is  to  expect  to  per- 
suade those  of  the  truth  whose  understandings  are  under  the 
governing  influence  of  earthly  passions,  is  strongly  set  forth. 
This  lecture  closes  with  an  address  to  unbelievers,  to  the 
young,  and  to  believers. 

The  third  lecture  shows  the  necessity  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion, from  the  state  of  man  in  all  ages.  There  is  nothing 
remarkable  here  but  the  luminous  petspicuity  for  which  this 
writer  is  sp  much  distinguished. 

The  fourth  lecture  treats  of  the  authenticity  of  the  New 
Testament;  or  rather  paves  the  way  for  the  consideration  of 
the  subject,  by  stating  facts  and  establishing  principles  re- 
specting the  authenticity  of'  books  in  general ;  and  shows 
that  the  burden  of  proof  in  such  cases  lies  upon  them  who 
call  in  question  the  authenticity  of  a  book.  But  in  regard  to 
the  christian  scriptures,  every  circumstance  which  could 
lead  to  the  least  suspicion  of  forgery  is  absent. '  Grod  has 
made  ample  provision  for  proving  the  authenticity  of  the 
books  which  contain  his  own  word. 

The  fifth  lecture  contains  an  exhibition  of  the  direct  tes- 
timony in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament';  and  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  work.  We  have  been  8t>  \irell  satisfied  with  the  an- 
ther's method  of  treating  this  fundamental  point  in  the  evi- 
dence, that  if  we  had  room,  we  should  be  tempted  to  trans- 
fer a  large  portion  of  this  lecture  to  our  pages ;  but  it  occurs 
to  us  that  there  is  an  American  edition' of  the  work,  which 
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can  now  be  had  in  any  of  our  cities ;  and  etery  one  who 
feels  an  interest  in  the  subject  ought  to  read  the  whole 
Tolnme. 

The  sizth  lecture  treats  of  the  credibility  of  the  gospel 
history,  which  is  also  an  able  discourse. 

The  seventh  treats  of  miracles;  their  true  nature,  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  facts,  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  &c. 

The  eighth  and  ninth  lectures  exhibit  the  evidence  of 
prophecy. 

The  tenth,  the  argument  derived  from  the  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive propagation  of  the  gospel. 

The  eleventh,  the  beneficial  efiects  of  Christianity. 

The  twelfth  treats  of  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures. 

The  thirteenth  continues  the  same  subject,  and  concludes 
with  a  review  of  the  whole  argument. 

On  the  subject  of  inspiration,  upon  which  so  many  writers 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity  have  stumbled,  Mr  Wilson 
maintains  a  sound  and  wholesome  doctrine;  teaching  that 
the  sacred  writers,  in  all  cases,  possessed  such  a  degree  of 
inspiration  as  was  necessary  to  render  them  in&Jlible  in  what 
they  wrote.  Less  would  have  been  insufficient  to  render  the 
scriptures  a  safe  foundation  for  our  faith,  in  all  that  they  in- 
culcate; for  what  if  their  slips  and  errors  should  only  affect 
matters  of  small  importance,  who  shall  tell  us  what  those 
things  are  which  belong  to  this  class?  But  how  easy  was 
it  for  that  Spirit  which  guided  them  in  great  matters  to 
superintend  their  pens  also  in  things  of  apparently  small 
moment?  For  it  is  in  revelation  as  in  creation,  some  things 
appear  unimportant  which  have  very  important  relations  and 
connexions.  And  if  M  the  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  given  by  inspiration,  as  is  expressly  and  repeatedly 
taught  in  the  New,  why  should  the  opinion  be  entertained, 
that  the  latest  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  less  per- 
fect; although  we  know,  that  under  the  new  dispensations, 
his  effusions  were  ioduch  more  abundant  than  under  the  old  ? 
This  is  a  point  on  which,  if  we  begin  to  yield,'  there  is  no 
place  afterward  where  we  can  obtain  firm  footing.  The 
idea  of  a  partial  or  imperfect  inspiration  is  in  itself  so  un- 
reasonable, that  he  who  adoptis  this  opinion  will  for  consist- 
ency soon  reject  the  inspiration  of  the  writers  altogether. 
A  controversy  is  sometimes  raised  respecting  the  words  of 
scripture,  whether  they  were  all  suggested  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;  and  if  so,  how  it  is  that  we  find  every  man  writing  in 
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his  own  peculiar  style?  Concerning  Ibis,  we  woald  merely 
observe,  that  if  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  writers  be  grant- 
ed, it  involves  such  a  superintendence  of  the  Spirit  over  the 
language,  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  unsuitable  words  and 
phrased;  and  as  more  than  this  was  unnecessary,  so  the  com- 
plete accomplishment  of  this  object  is  consistent  witb  each 
writer's  retaining  his  own  style  and  peculiar  manner. 


Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  John  JEf.  LMngston^  D.  B.  S.  71  P. 
Prepared  in  comfliante  vrith  a  request  nf  the  ChnenU  Sy- 
nod  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  North  America. 
By  Alexander  Gunn,  D.D.  Paetor  of  theRtformed  JQuleft 
Church  at  Bloomingdale^  in  the  cUy  of  Acto  Forfc^— 
Rutgers  PresSy  JVeto  York.    18^.    Pp.  440,  8w. 

We  congratulate  the  religious  public  on  the  appearance 
of  this  volume.  It  is  a  memorial  richly  merited,  and  well 
adapted  to  do  good.  The  truly  venerable  Dr  Livingston  had 
adorned  the  Dutch  church,  as  one  of  her  most  distinguished 
and  eminently  useful  ministers,  for  more  than  half  aoeBttiry; 
and  for  more  than  forty  years  was  her  most  prominent  pro- 
fessor of  theology.  It  was  to  have  been  expected,  there- 
fore, that  the  reverend  synod  of  that  church  would  take  a 
deep  interest  in  his  memory.  She  owed  it  to  herself,  as  well 
as  to  him,  to  erect  this  monument  to  his  uncommon  worth. 

Dr  Gunn  has  executed  the  task  assigned  to  him  by  tbe 
synod  with  a  very  commendable  degree  of  industry,  talent 
and  success.  He  has  taken  occasion  to  introduce  sketches 
of  the  history  of  the  Dutch  church  in  this  country,  which  can- 
not fail  of  proving  both  instructive  and  interesting.  And 
while  Dr  Livingston  is  the  principal  figure  on  his  large  can- 
vass, he  has  included  smaller  likenesses,  and  occasional  no- 
tices of  so  many  individuals,  that  it  will  long  and  often  be 
referred  to  for  much  useful  information. 

We  learn  from  this  volume  that  Dr  Livingston  was  de- 
scended from  a  distinguished  and  honourable  Scotch  femily ; 
that  his  great  great  grandfather  was  the  celebrated  John 
Livingston,  the  eminently  pious  and  successful  minister  of 
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tbe  kirk  of  SbottSi  in  SGOtland,  wbose  labours,  persecdtions 
and  fidelity  have  given  bim  so  noble  a  name  in  ecclesiasti- 
cal history ;  that  he  was  born  at  Poughkeepsie,  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  on  the  30th  of  May,  A.D.  1746 ;  that  he  gra- 
duated with  honour  at  Yale  College  in  July  1762;  that  he 
800D  afterwards.commenced  the  study  of  tbe  law,  with  the 
view  of  devoting  himself  to  the  bar  as  a  profession  for  life; 
that  be  contitlued  in  this  pursuit  about  two  years;  that  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  his  health  declining,  and  his  impressions  of 
religion  becoming  more  serious,  deep  and  practical  than  ever 
before,  be  quitted  his  legal  studies,  and  soon  afterwards  de- 
termined to  devote  himSelf  to  the  gospel  ministry ;  that  hav- 
ing comhienced  his  theological  studies  in  New  York,  he  em- 
barked for  Holland  in  May  h766 ;  that  after  spending  nearly 
four  years  at  the  university  of  Utrecht,  during  which  time,  in 
the  course  df  the  lohg  vacations,  he  travelled  extensively jn 
that  country,  and  after  paying  a  short  visit  to  England  on 
his  ^ay  home,  he  returned  to  New  York  in^  1770;  that  almost 
immediately  on  his  return  he  entered  on  a  pastoral  charge 
in  that  city;  that  in  1784  he  was  elected  professor  of  theo- 
logy for  the  Dutch  church ;  and  that  he  continued  to  take  an 
active  and  leading  part  in  all  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of 
that  respectable  denomination  until  his  decease,  in  the  month 
of  January  1825,  in  the  seventy <-ninth  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
fifty-fifth  of  his  ministry,  and  in  the  forty-first  of  his  profes- 
soral  labours. 

We  forbear  to  make  extracts  from  this  biographical  me- 
morial, or  to  give  specimens  of  its  ;Btyle ;  taking  for  granted 
that  all  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the  life  and 
character  in  detail  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  excel- 
lent men  that  ever  adorned  our  country,  will  make  a  point 
of  procuring  and  reading  tbe  whole;  and  assuring  all  such 
that  they  will  be  well  rewarded. 

Dr  Gann,  towards  the  close  of  the  volume,  has  introduced 
attestations  to  the  pre-eminent  accomplishments  and  excel- 
lence of  Dr  Livingston,  from  several  clergymen  of  difierent 
ecclesiastical  connexions.  From  these  it  will  be  apparent 
that  the  reputation  of  this  great  and  good  man  was  by  no 
means  confined  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  church ;  but 
that  be  was  among  the  most  extensively  known,  and  highly 
honoured  ministers  of  religion  in  the  United  States.  He 
seems,  indeed,  every  where,  and  among  all  classes  of  chris- 
tiansy  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  kind  of  ecclesiastical  pa- 
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triarcb,  whom  all  loved  and  all  delighted  to  honour.  Nor 
was  this  tribute  undeserved.  For,  although  in  powerful  and 
original  talents  a  pre-eminent  rank  could  not  be  claimed  for 
this  excellent  man,  yet  he  possessed  faculties  of  a  very  solid 
and  commanding  order ;  in  digested  and  sound  theological 
knowledge  he  had  few  equals;  and  in  dignity,  urbanity  and 
benevolence ;  in  fervent,  habitual,  elevated  piety,  he  had, 
perhaps,  no  superior  in  the  sacred  office.  Such  a  man  was 
a  gift  of  Providence,  in  which  our  whole  country  had  reason 
to  rejoice ;  and  his  removal  was.  a  bereavement  which  all 
had  reason  to  deplore. 

We  regret  to  observe  that  the  respectable  and  excellent 
author  of  this  volume  had  scarcely  completed  its  publication 
before  he  was  himself  summoned  to  take  leave  of  his  earthly 
labours,  and,  we  doubt  not,  to  join  in  a  better  world  the 
venerable  &ther  whose  memorial  he  had  been  engaged  in 
forming.  In  such  bereavements  every  friend  of  the  Re- 
deemers kingdom  will  feel  disposed  to  sympathize ;  and  to 
pray  without  ceasing  that  they  may  be  sanctified  to  all  sur- 
vivors, and  especially  to  surviving  ministers;  and  that  the 
mantles  of  the  departed  may  fall  upon  many  who  may  rise 
up  and  more  than  supply  their  places. 
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Mahometanism  Unveiled :  an  Inquiry  in  which  that  Arch- 
Heresy,  its  Diffusion  and  Continuance  are  examined  on  a 
new  principle,  tending  to  confirm  the  Evidences  and  aid  the 
Propagation  of  the  Christian  Faith.  By  the  Rev.  Charles 
Forster,  B.D.  Chancellor  of  Ardfert,  and  Examining  Chap- 
lain to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick.  Two  v6ls,  8vo,  Lon- 
don. 

Pickering's  Diamond  Greek  Testament.  This  is  the 
smallest  edition  ever  printed,  and  is  adorned  with  a  frontis- 
piece, engraved  by  Worthington,  from  "  The  Last  Supper** 
of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.    48mo,  London. 

Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Hieroglyphics  and  Egyptian 
Literature.  By  the  Marquis  Spineto.  With  plates.  8vo, 
London. 

Some  Account  of  the  Writings  and  Opinions  of  Justin 
Martyr.  By  the  Right  Reverend  John  kaye,  D.D.  Lord 
Bishop  of  Lincoln.     Svo,  London. 

Testimonies  in  proof  of  the  separate  existence  of  the  soul 
in  a  state  of  self-consciousness,  between  death  and  the  re- 
surrection. To  which  is  added,  the  Psychopannychia  of 
Calvin.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Huntingford,  M.A.  Vicar  of 
Kempsford,  Gloucestershire.     Svo,  London. 

Aids  to  Reflection,  in  the  Formation  of  Manly  Character, 
in  the  several  grounds  of  Prudence,  Morality  and  Religion ; 
illustrated  by  select  passages  from  our  older  divines,  espe- 
cially from  Archbishop  Leighton.  By  S.  J.  Coleridge. 
First  American  frbm  the  third  London  edition.  With  an 
Appendix,  and  illustrations  from  other  works  of  the  same 
author,  together  with  a  Preliminary-  Essay,  and  additional 
notes,  by  James  Marsh,  President  of  the  University  of  Ver- 
mont.    Burlington,  Svo,  1829. 

Lectures  on  Infant  Baptism.  By  Leonard  Woods,  D.D. 
U 
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Abbot  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in  the  Theological 
Seminary,  Andover.     Second  edition.     Andover,  1829. 

Lectures  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  By  Leo* 
nard  Woods,  D.D.  Abbot  Professor  of  Christian  Theology  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  Andover.  12mo.  Pp.  152. 
Andover. 

Lowth's  Lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  a  new  edition,  with 
notes.    By  Calvin  E.  Stowe. 

Advice  to  a  Young  Christian,  on  the  importance  of  aim- 
ing at  an  elevated  standard  of  piety,  by  a  Village  Pastor. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Alexander,  of 
Princeton,  N.  J.     12mo.     Pp.  209. 

Lectures  on  the  Assembly  s  Shorter  Catechism,  addressed 
to  Youth.  By  Ashbel  Green,  D.D.  8vo.  Pp.350.  Phila- 
delphia. 

[A  more  particular  notice  of  this  excellent  work  may  be 
expected.] 

Essays  and  Dissertations  in  Biblical  Literature.  By  a 
Society  of  Clergymen.  Vol.  I.  Containing  chiefly  TraDs- 
lations  of  the  works  of  German  Critics.  New  Yotk*  8vo. 
6.  and  C.  and  H.  Carvill.     1829. 

[This  interesting  volume  contains,  1.  History  of  Introduc- 
tions to  the  Scriptures,  from  the  German  of  Gesenius.     2. 
A  Treatise  on  the  Authenticity  and  Canonical  Authority  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  German  of 
Eichhorn.     3.  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Samuel 
Bochart,  by  William  R.  Whittingham,  A.M.     4.  Disserta- 
tion on  the  meaning  of  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  in  the 
New  Testament;  from  the  Latin  of  Storr.     5.  Dissertation 
on  the  Parables ;  from  the  Latin  of  Storr.     6.  Translation  of 
Tiltmann's  Dissertation  on  the  Question,  Whether  there  are 
any  traces  of  the  Gnostics  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.    7.   History  of  the  Interpretation  of   the  Prophet 
Isaiah;  from  the  German  of  Gesenius.     8.  Treatise  on  the 
Use  of  the  Syriac  Language;  from  the  German  of  John  D. 
Michaelis. 

It  is  our  intention  to  give  a  more  extended  notice  of  this 
volume  in  our  next  number;  at  this  time,  therefore,  we  mere- 
ly state  its  contents,  and  recomm&nd  it  to  the  attention  and 
perusal  of  our  readers.] 

William  Penn  on  the  Present  Crisis  in  the  Condition  of 
the  American  Indians;  first  published  in  the  National  Intel- 
ligencer, in  twenty-four  Essays.    With  an  Appendix,  con- 
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taining  a  Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  Cherokee 
Delegation;  Resolutions  of  the  Old  Congress  from  1775  to 
1785;  Chancellor  Kent's  Opinion  in  the  case  of  Goodell  ve. 
Jackson,  touching  the  rights  of  the  Oneida  Indians  in  the 
State  of  New  York;  Extracts  fronr  Judgf  Story's  Centennial 
Discourse;  Treaty  with  the  Cboctaws,  &c.  Pp.  112. 
New  York. 

A  Key  to  the  Shorter  Catechisor;  containing  catechetical 
exercises,  a  paraphrase,  and  a  Dew  and  regular  series  of 
jMToofe  on  each  answer.  First  Aoierican  from  the  fifth  Edin- 
burgh edition. 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Minis^y  of  the  Rev.  John  Sum- 
merfield,  A.M.  By  John  Holland.  With  an  introductory 
Letter,  by  James  Montgomery.  New  York.  William  A. 
Mercein.     8vo.  pp.  360. 

New  Views  of  Penitentiary  Discipline,  and  l^oral  Educa- 
tion and  Reform.    By  Charles  Caldwell,  M.D. 

A  Catechism  of  Natural  The(^gy.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  Ni- 
chols.   Portland.    Shirley  and  Hyde.     12mo,  pp.  184. 


SERMONS. 

A  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Matthias 
firuen,  preached  in  the  Bleecker  Street  Church,  New  York, 
by  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.D.     8vo.  pp.  48. 

Consolation  in  Death.  A  Sermon  preached  at  the  fune- 
ral of  the  Rev.  Matthias  Bruen,  A.M.  late  Pastor  of  the 
Bleecker  Street  Church,  New  York.  By  Samqel  H.  Cox, 
D.D.  Pastor  of  the  Laight  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 

Regeneration  and  the  Manner  of  its  Occurrence.  A  Ser- 
mon, from  John  v.  24,  preached  at  the  opening  of  the  Synod 
of  New  York,  in  the  Rutgers  Street  Church,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  October  20,  1829.  By  Samuel  H.  Cox,  D.D.  Pas- 
tor of  the  Laight  Street  Presbyterian  Church.  New  York. 
8vo.  pp.  42.     1829. 

Baccalaureate.  A  discourse  delivered  to  the  Senior  Class 
in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  sabbath  preceding  the 
Annual  Commencement,  September  1829.  By  James  Car- 
naban,  D.D.  President  of  the  College. 
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Holding  fast  the  Faitbfal  Word.  A  Sermon  deliyered  in 
the  second  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  citjr  of  Albany,  at 
the  installation  of  the  Rev.  William  B.  Sprague,  D.D.  as 
Pastor  of  said  Church.  By  Samuel  Miller,  D.D.  Professor 
of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church  Government,  in  the 
Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

The  proper  mode  of  conducting  Missions  to  the  Heathen. 
A  Sermon  delivered  before  the  Society  for  propagating  the 
(jospel  among  the  Indians,  and  others  in  North  America, 
November  5,  1829.  By  Benjamin  B.  Wisner,  Pastor  of  the 
Old  South  Church,  Boston. 

The  Victorious  Christian  awaiting  his  Crown.  A  discourse 
delivered  on  sabbath  evening,  January  3,  1830,  occasioned 
by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.D.  S.T.P.  By 
William  D.  Snodgrass,  his  successor  as  Pastor  of  Murray 
Street  Church,  New  York. 

A  Sermon  delivered  January  10, 1830,  in  the  Scotch  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Cedar  Street,  New  York,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.D.  S.T.P.  By 
Rev.  Joseph  M'Elroy,  D.D.  Pastor  of  said  Church. 

A  Sermon  delivered  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Lancas- 
ter, November  1,  1830,  on  assuming  the  pastoral  charge  of 
said  Church.     By  Richard  W.  Dickinson. 

A  Selection  of  the  most  celebrated  Sermons  of  M.  Luther 
and  John  Calvin.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Biographical  His- 
tory of  their  Lives.  New  York.  R.  Bentley.    12mo.  pp.  200. 
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PUBLISH 

The  Beauties  of  History ;  or  Pictures  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  drawn 
from  Real  Life.  Designed  for  the  Instruction  and  Entertainment 
of,  and  dedicated  to  the  Youth  of  the  United  States.  By  L.  M. 
Stretch,  First  American  from  the  Eighteenth  English  Edition.  In 
2  vols  18mo,very  closely  printed. 

This  work,  which  has  met  with  such  extensive  sale  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  now  ofifered  to  the  American  Public.  It  consists  of  Histo- 
rical and  Biographical  Anecdotes,  with  interesting  and  improving 
remarks,  under  the  heads  of  the  different  virtues  and  vices ;  which 
are  arranged  alphabetically.  A  few  of  the  subjects  are  subjoined. 
Affection  :  Conjugal,  Parental,  Filial,  and  Fraternal.  Ambition. 
Beneficence.  Clemency.  Compassion.  Conscience.  Constancy. 
Courage.  Cruelty.  Disinterestedness.  Drunkenness,  Educa- 
tion. Equity.  Faith,  Public.  Fidelity  in  Servants.  Flattery. 
Friendship.  Gaming.  Generosity.  Happiness.  Honour.  Hu- 
manity.     d^rC.  d&c* 

Mackenzie's  Five  Thousand  Receipts  in  all  the  Useful  and  Do- 
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CHURCH  MUSIC. 

How  $hall  a  reform  in  the  music  of  our  churches  be  ef- 
fededf 

Id  a  former  number  of  this  Journali  we  endeavoured  to 
show,  by  comparing  the  original  design  of  church  music 
with  the  art  in  its  present  state,  that  a  reform  is  both  neces- 
sary and  practicable.  The  argument,  thus  far,  we  presume, 
has  been  satisfactory.  But  here,  in  the  minds  of  many,  a 
serioos  difficulty  presents  itself.  A  good  thing,  which  is 
Id  its  own  nature  practicable,  cannot  always  be  carried  into 
effect  against  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  community. 
To  obviate  this  difficulty,  it  is  necessary  to  show,  somewhat 
in  detail,  how  a  reform  can  be  effected.  This  is  the  object 
of  the  present  article. 

We  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  in  the  present  day  of  ac- 
tivity, some  share  of  enterprise  and  self-denial  might  be 
easily  enlisted  in  favour  of  a  reform  in  church  music,  if  once 
its  full  importance  were  to  be  distinctly  seen.  There  are 
men  in  our  country  who  know  how  to  give  an  impulse  that 
will  be  felt  in  every  portion  of  the  land.  Only  let  it  be 
seen  that  such  an  impulse  is  really  needed,  that  the  best  in- 
terests of  religion  and  of  good  order  in  the  community  re- 
quire it,  and  the  thing  will  be  certainly  done. 
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Time  was,  within  the  period  of  our  own  recollection,  when 
this  position  would  not  have  been  granted  us.  Who  would 
have  believed,  thirty  years  ago,  for  instance,  that  missionary, 
Bible  and  tract  operations  could  have  been  carried  forward 
to  such'  an  extent  and  with  such  rapidity  ?  Who  could  have 
believed  that  theological  seminaries,  Bible  classes,  Sunday 
schools,  infant  schools,  societies  for  African  colonization, 
for  the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  and  for  the  promotion  of 
V'  entire  abstinence"  would  have  thus  succeeded  ?  But  times 
have  changed.  Every  good  thing  which  is  taken  in  hand  at 
the  proper  season,  and  urged  forward  with  christian  principle 
and  pious  zeal,  is  found,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  pros- 
per. Prejudices  and  habits,  are  every  where  to  be  encoun- 
tered, but  they  form  no  insurmountable  obstacle.  Nothing 
of  this  nature  can  stand  before  an  impulse  which  has  once 
been  given.  The  prevailing  motto  is  Onward.  Nothing  is 
now  seen  of  a  retrograde  movement  in  all  this  mighty  field  of 
effort. 

And  who  that  has  clearly  reflected  upon  the  subject  will 
say  that  a  reform  as  to  the  praises  of  Zion's  King  is  unwor- 
thy to  be  made  the  object  of  christian  enterprise  ^  Is  there 
any  portion  of  public  worship  which  may  contmue  to  be 
offered  in  an  empty,  formal,  thoughtless  manner,  without 
offending  the  great  Master  of  assemblies  *?  Yet  we  have 
seen  distinctly  that  there  is  one  portion  of  the  exercises  of 
the  sanctuary  which  does  in  general  bear  these  exact  charac- 
teristics. Church  music,  according  to  the  design  of  the  insti- 
tutions, requires  peculiar  solemnity,  fixedness  of  thought, 
and  elevation  of  feeling ;  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  associated 
with  special  indifference,  and  often  with  weariness  and  dis- 
gust. The  words  have  been  instituted  as  the  very  basis  of 
song,  but  these  are  seldom  heard  in  singing.  Music  should 
be  superadded  to  the  words  in  such  manner  as  to  operate 
like  a  refined  species  of  elocution  ;  yet,  in  singing,  we  des- 
troy the  character  of  the  words  even  where  the  enunciation 
is  in  some  measure  preserved.  It  is  in  fact  the  tune  that  we 
are  endeavouring  to  sing,  and  often  a  most  miserable  one  it 
is,  and  wretchedly  executed  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  cha- 
racteristic expression  and  pious  emotion  appear  to  be  consi- 
derations of  no  more  than  secondary  interest.  Musical  cul- 
tivations in  the  Jewish  and  the  apostolic  times,  and  in  the 
days  of  the  reformers,  was  conducted,  as  we  have  seen, 
under  the  special  guardianship  of  the  church ;  and  men  of 
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trdent  piety,  as  well  as  of  respectability  and  influence,  had 
the  entire  charge  of  it ;  but  for  these  many  years  past  the 
reverse  of  this  state  of  tilings  has  been  witnessed.  Not  only 
the  higher  ranks  of  cultivation,  but  ail  the  subordinate  ranks 
have  been  occupied  by  men  of  the  world,  and  men  too,  who, 
to  aay  the  least,  have  generally  exerted  an  anti-religious  in- 
fluence. Quite  at  the  head  of  the  musical  list  stand  a  class 
of  artists  who  are  generally  destitute  of  religious  principle, 
and  often  grossly  immoral,  like  the  Byrons  and  the  Moores 
of  a  sister  art.  Next  stand  the  class  of  professional  perfor- 
mers, who  spend  most  of  their  life  in  the  theatre.  Next  in 
order  are  the  celebrated  conductors  of  concerts  and  orato- 
rios, and  the  professional  organists,  who  are  all  more  or  less 
associated  with  theatricals,  copying  their  style  and  manner, 
and  too  often  their  licentious  practices.  And  as  for  the 
teachers  of  our  psalmody,  the  greatest  proportion  of  them 
are  either,  on  the  one  hand,  the  pupils  of  this  same  school 
of  the  theatre,  or  on  the  other,  the  imitators  of  self-taught 
men,  who  are  alike  destitute  of  almost  every  requisite  quali- 
fication. Church  music,  which  originally  emanated  from  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  has  now,  properly  speaking,  no  school 
of  its  own.  Our  primary  singing  schools  have  indeed  been, 
in  every  point  of  view,  so  miserably  conducted,  that  men  of 
distinguished  piety  have  uniformly  looked  upon  them  as  seri- 
ous hinderances  to  the  progress  of  vital  religion.  And  it  is 
nor  surprising  that  they  have  thus  regarded  them,  when  the 
whole  business  of  management  has  been  conducted  chiefly 
on  the  principles  of  amusement  and  display,  and  associated 
more  or  less  with  ignorance,  lightness  and  profanity.  Pub- 
lishers, also,  have  largely  participated  in  the  degeneracy. 
Up  to  the  present  time  their  chief  object  has  been  to  make 
books  whieh  would  sell ;  and  for  this  purpose  catch-pennies 
have  hitherto  proved  the  most  valuable.  The  church  has 
its  authorized  selections  of  psalms  and  hymns;  but  nothing 
that  answers  to  them  which  she  can  call  her  own  in  the  mu- 
sical department.  The  latter,  by  common  consent,  has  been 
abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the  booksellers.  Add,  also,  to 
the  list  of  musical  grievances,  that  the  clergy  are  in  the  habit 
of  sanctioning  them  by  complimentary  addresses,  as  often 
as  they  are  officially  called  upon  for  this  purpose,  while  at 
other  times  they  treat  the  whole  subject  with  marked  ne- 
glect ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  reform  for  which  we 
are  here  pleading  is  one  of  no  common  character.     If  it  is 
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a  solemn  fact,  that  those  who  worship  Grod  must  worship  ium 
ID  spirit  and  in  troth.  If  it  is  tme  that  onr  Qod  is  a  God  of 
order  and  not  of  confusion,  that  he  is  a  God  that  searcheth 
the  hearty  a  jealous  God,  a  God  that  will  not  be  mocked ; 
then  surely  the  enterprise  of  restoring  to  the  order  and  dig- 
nity and  power  of  spiritual  worship,  that  which  has  long 
since  degenerated  into  lip-service,  is  worthy  of  the  most  se* 
rious  consideration  before  we  presume  to  pronounce  upon  it 
as  hopeless  or  unprofitable. 

We  have  said  that  an  impulse  can  be  given  to  the  public 
mind.  For  this  purpose,  let  the  periodical  press  be  put  in 
requisition.  Let  our  quarterly  reviews  and  journals,  our 
monthly  magaeines  and  miscellanies,  our  weekly  gaseties, 
religious,  literary  and  political,  be  made  to  speak  upon  the- 
subject.  Let  lectures  also  be  given  in  our  theoloffioal  semi- 
naries, our  colleges  and  academies,  and  before  the  various 
ecclesiastical  judicatories.  Let  the  subject  be  brought  up 
at  the  anniversaries  of  our  benevolent  societies,  and  pre- 
sented before  the  churches  in  our  cities  and  principal  towns; 
and  if  it  should  be  thought  advisable,  let  some  missionary 
be  api>ointed  for  this  especial  purpose.  Let  it  be  the  object 
every  where,  and  by  every  proper  means,  to  show  that  psaloi- 
ody  has  been  prostrated,  and  that  christians  are  bound  to 
raise  it  up  from  its  degradation,  instead  of  suffering  it  to  re- 
main in  the  churches  as  an  instrument  of  systematic  pro- 
faneness.  Let  such  efforts  as  these  be  continued  with  earnest- 
ness, and  with  heartfelt  dependence  upon  God,  until  the 
consciences  of  christians  are  enlightened  and  brought  to 
feel  upon  the  subject ;  let  all  this  be  done,  and  our  word 
for  it,  the  work  of  reform  will  have  been  half  accomplished. 
And  who  will  say  that  there  is  any  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  performance  of  all  that  is  here  proposed^  If  the 
single  vice  of  intemperance,  with  all  its  forbidding  aspects 
and  disgusting  associations,  can  call  forth  far  more  effort 
than  this  for  years  together,  till  ecclesiastical  bodies  become 
temperate  societies,  and  whole  towns  and  counties  and  states 
begin  to  follow  the  example ;  if  all  this  can  be  done,  and 
done  with  propriety,  for  the  suppression  of  one  single  vice 
in  the  community,  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  enterprise  of  re- 
forming one  of  the  constituted  ordinances  of  the  church, 
which  has,  by  long  neglect,  and  by  abuses  innumerable,  been 
reduced  to  empty  formality  and  systematic  profaneness, — let 
it  not  be  said  in  a  land  of  christian  privileges,  and  in  a  day 
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of  chritikui  eflfort,  Ibat  such  an  enterprise  as  this  may  be 
Ughtly  esteemed,  or  accounted  too  difficult  to  be  undertaken. 
We  are  proposing  here  no  useless  work;  we  are  pointing 
out  no  difficult  labour.  We  ask  for  no  acts  of  supereroga- 
tion, bat  we  plead  for  the  performance  of  an  important  duty, 
which  o«ght  to  be  better  known,  a  duty  which  cannot  be 
neglected  when  it  is  understood,  without  incurring  great 
criminality. 

When  the  christian  community  shall  have  been  thus  con- 
Tinced  that  the  work  of  reform  ought  to  be  commenced, 
then  let  them  begin  to  act  consentaneously  and  with  due  in- 
telligence, discretion,  energy  and  perseverance. 

Here  the  first  object,  and,  indeed,  the  only  one  respecting 
which  the  least  difficulty  is  to  be  apprehended,  is  that  of  mak^ 
ing  a  just,  practical  discrimination  between  the  style  of  the 
church  and  that  of  the  concert-room  and  oratorio.  These 
styles  should,  in  practice,  be  kept  as  distinct  from  each  other 
as  the  style  of  pulpit  oratory  is  distinct  from  that  of  a  mere 
political  haranffue;  and  the  efforts  which  have  recently  been 
making  throughout  the  countrv  to  produce  an  amalgamation 
of  tb^  styles,  have  probably  done  more  than  all  other 
things  combined  towards  the  deterioration  of  true  christian 
psalmody,  and  towards  destroying  the  little  remaining  in- 
terest which  had  latterly  been  felt  in  this  solemn  ordinance. 
So  much,  indeed,  has  been  done — unwittingly,  as  we  presune 
— to  corrupt  the  public  taste  in  this  respect,  that  the  very 
power  of  discrimination  seems  to  have  been  lost.  The  exact 
lines  of  distinction  cannot  at  once  be  drawn.  The  circum- 
stantials of  amusement  and  exhibition  have  become  so  inter- 
woven with  the  forms  of  worship,  wherever  music  has  been 
much  cultivated,  either  in  composition  or  execution,  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  most  accurate  observer  to  say  at  once 
what  precise  features  are  to  be  ultimately  retained  and  what 
rejected.  Nor  is  this  necessary  at  the  outset.  ESxperience 
will  decide  many  a  question  of  propriety,  which  lies  beyond 
the  reach  of  ab^act  speculation.  A  few  points  of  discrimi- 
nation, however,  can  be  fixed  upon  at  the  commencement; 
and  others  can  be  afterwards  adopted,  as  occasion  requires. 
The  same  identical  plan  may  not  be  suited  to  all  places  or 
circumstances.  Prejudices,  habits  and  practices  on  this  sub- 
ject are  various  and  contradictory.  Different  obstacles  are 
to  be  encountered,  opposing  interests  to  be  harmonixed,  and, 
in  not  a  few  instances,  it  may  be  supposed  that  direct  faos* 
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tility  will  show  itself.  For,  depend  upon  it,  an  important 
field,  which  has  so  long  been  held  by  the  adversary  of  sonia 
in  quiet  possession,  will  not  be  relinquished  without  a  strug- 
gle. The  contest  may,  for  a  time,  appear  doubtful,  but  the 
victory  will  be  sure.  Christian  effort,  rightly  conducted  in 
this  department,  will  not  be  lost.  The  signs  of  the  times, 
if  we  mistake  not,  already  invite  us  to  action;  and,  in  a  few 
instances,  the  work  appears  to  have  been  actually  begun. 
What,  therefore,  we  have  further  to  offer,  will  not  be  regard- 
ed merely  in  the  light  of  an  experiment. 

1.  Every  one  acknowledges  that  union  is  power.  Let  a 
number  of  religious  societies,  therefore,  comprising  perhaps 
a  whole  presbytery  or  synod,  be  organized  into  a  general  as- 
sociation for  the  cultivation  of  devotional  music,  and  to  this 
association  let  the  individual  churches  or  religious  societies 
become  directly  auxiliary.  Let  the  primary  object  be,  not 
the  cultivation  of  music  as  one  of  the  fine  arts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tasteful  gratification  or  display,  but  chiefly  that  of 
redeeming  the  music  of  the  sanctuary  from  its  deadening 
influence  and  unhallowed  associations.  This  point  of  dis- 
crimination, as  has  been  just  intimated,  must  be  kept  dis- 
tinctly and  constantly  in  view,  or  all  efforts  towards  a  radi- 
cal reform  will  be  impracticable. 

2.  In  every  auxiliary  association,  the  church,  as  a  body, 
must  become  interested.  This  regulation  is  evidently  one 
of  prime  importance.  If  the  office  of  sacred  praise  is  to  be 
rendered  highly  spiritual,  then  obviously  the  cultivation  of 
it  should  be  chiefly  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  are 
spiritually  minded.  The  same  principle  holds  good  in  every 
department  of  practical  religion.  The  Bible  will  be  read  and 
explained  to  little  purpose  by  those  who  have  not  been  taught 
by  the  Spirit.  The  preacher  of  righteousness  must  himself 
be  righteous,  or  at  least  be  esteemed  so  in  the  judgment  of 
charity,  if  he  would  preach  to  edification.  Nor  in  social 
prayer  should  we  think  to  be  edified  by  the  mellifluous  tones 
or  the  appropriate  language  of  one  who  makes  no  preten- 
sions to  vital  religion.  And  is  church  music  to  be  esteemed 
an  ordinance  of  a  less  spiritual  nature?  If  it  is,  then  let  us 
no  longer  embrace  in  it  themes  which  are  pre-eminently 
spiritual  and  holy,  lest  by  so  doing,  our  professions  of  peni- 
tence, and  faith,  and  hope,  and  love,  and  fixedness  of  thought 
and  purpose,  should  prove  but  as  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling 
cymbal. 
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Devotional  music  never  has  flourished,  and  it  never  will 
flourish,  without  the  efiective  co-operation  of  christians. 
And  here,  as  in  social  prayer,  whether  they  can  take  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  exercises  or  not,  they  must  be  frequently  pre- 
sent, if  they  would  cultivate  the  habit  of  social  worship. 
The  habitual  neglect  of  any  christian  privilege  will,  of  course, 
be  visited  by  leanness  of  soul.  Let  the  christian  neglect  his 
closet,  his  Bible,  his  hours  of  meditation ;  let  him  underva- 
lue the  preached  word  or  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per— could  he  thus  maintain  the  habitual  fervour  of  devo- 
tion? The  thing  would  be  impossible.  In  social  worship, 
too,  especially  in  that  department  of  it  which  we  are  now 
considering,  much  depends  on  the  cultivation  of  right  asso- 
eiations  of  mind.  These,  to  a  certain  extent,  are  favourable 
to  the  production  of  legitimate  emotions.  They  do  by  no 
means  constitute  the  essence  of  religion,  yet  they  are  the 
necessary  concomitants  of  devotion.  Nor  are  they  peculiar 
to  persons  who  have  a  musical  ear,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  cultivated  by  every  one  who  has  a  feeling  heart.  The 
ciiristian,  therefore,  whether  he  has  musical  susceptibilities 
or  not,  should  be  often  present  at  the  meetings  for  musical 
improvement,  if  he  would  learn  to  derive  any  advantage 
from  the  ordinance  of  church  music. 

3.  Meetings  for  improvement  should  be  conducted  strictly 
in  a  christian  manner.  Let  anti-christian  executants  and 
amateurs  occupy  their  own  sphere,  and  let  the  gay  and  the 
thoughtless,  and  the  lovers  of  pleasure  follow  in  train,  enjoy 
their  amusement,  and  receive  ail  the  reward  they  are  seek- 
ing. The  church  is  at  present  in  no  condition  to  interfere 
with  them,  even  if  she  had  the  disposition.  She  must  first 
begin  her  own  proper  work,  and  set  the  example  of  reform. 
She  must  begin  at  onCe  in  earnest,  and  with  a  christian 
spirit.  The  voice  of  prayer,  as  well  as  of  praise,  must  be 
heard  at  the  meetings,  or  the  lovers  of  prayer  will  never  be 
edified.  The  meetings  must,  on  the  whole,  be  rendered 
profitable  in  a  spiritual  sense  to  those  who  are  spiritually 
minded,  or  the  latter  will  soon  forsake  them,  and  feel  them- 
selves entirely  justified  in  so  doing.  Here,  as  in  Sunday 
schools  and  Bible  classes,  there  can  be  no  amalgamation  of 
conflicting  interests  without  defeating  the  whole  design  of 
the  institution.  Let  the  meetings  be  begun,  continued,  and 
ended,  strictly  in  a  christian  manner,  and  then  the  church 
will  be  edified ;  and  those  who  are  of  a  serious  mind,  even 
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among  musicians,  though  not  real  christians,  may  still  re- 
main and  assist  in  the  performances  with  becoming  solem- 
nity, while  those  who  choose  to  separate  themselves  may  do 
so  without  finding  any  real  cause  for  complaint. 

The  necessity  of  abiding  by  this  rule  is,  in  every  possible 
case,  absolute  and  indispensable.  Not  one  step  can  be  taken 
towards  a  radical  reform  without  it.  Set  aside  this  rule,  and 
you  open  the  door  at  once  for  every  species  of  influence  in 
the  whole  circle  of  musical  refinement,  which  is  foreign 
from  the  purposes  of  devotion.  Here  is  the  very  rock  upon 
which  every  enterprise  of  reform  has  hitherto  failed.  Noth- 
ing, absolutely  nothing,  can  be  effected  without  the  entire 
predominance  of  christian  influence.  Well  ccmducted  Son- 
day  schools  and  Bible  classes,  and  meetings  for  social  religi- 
ous conference,  where  the  influences  of  the  Spirit  are  really 
felt,  may  serve  to  exemplify  the  character  of  the  meetings 
her^  required.  The  christian  who  lives  near  to  God  delights 
to  visit  such  places  when  every  thing  is  regular,  solemn  and 
impressive;  but  how  is  his  heart  pained  when  the  savour  of 
vital  godliness  is  wanting !  He  is  quick  to  discover  it  when 
it  exists,  and  nothing  can  satisfy  him  when  it  is  withdrawn. 

4.  The  exact  manner  in  which  religious  influence  is  to  be 
promoted  must,  in  some  measure,  depend  upon  circumstances. 
Then,  as  in  other  religious  meetings,  different  persons  may 
adopt  different  methods,  and  yet  the  same  ends  be  accom- 
plished. In  all  cases,  however,  the  voice  of  prayer,  instruc- 
tion and  exhortation  must  be  intermingled  more  or  less  with 
the  voice  of  song.  All  who  wish  to^be  benefited  must  fre- 
quently meet  together  at  the  request  of  their  pastor ;  and  if 
any  are  not  willing  thus  to  meet,  perhaps  the  time  may 
at  length  come  when  it  will  be  found  expedient  to  request 
them  to  remain  silent  on  the  Sabbath.  Where  the  singing 
has  been  conducted  with  a  choir,  a  considerable  number  of 
whom  give  evidence  of  piety,  and  all  maintain  a  character 
for  decency  and  outward  morality,  the  choir  should  have  its 
own  separate  meetings  for  improvement,  and  special  efforts 
should  also  be  made  for  replenishing  its  numbers.  Most 
choirs  are  too  small  and  too  little  disciplined.  Children  and 
youth,  as  well  as  adults,  should  be  instructed,  and  schools 
for  this  purpose  should  every  where  be  constituted  under  the 
care  of  pious  teachers,  when  these  can  be  obtained.  At  least 
the  teachers  should  be  such  as  seriously  respect  religion ; 
and  if  this  is  the  case,  the  clergyman  or  some  of  tm  ley 
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meoibers  can  lend  the  necessary  influence  by  leading  in 
prayer  and  offering  an  occasional  word  of  instruction  or  ex- 
hortation. Indeed  elementary  schools  of  this  character  are 
every  where  indispensable.  However  the  singing  may  have 
hitherto  been  conducted,  whether  by  a  choir  or  by  a  whole 
coDgregationi  or  by  both  united,  there  must  be  trained  up  a 
select  number  of  performers,  whoso  talents  and  influence 
shall  be  such  as  future  circumstances  may  require.  Doubt- 
less great  improvements  might  also  be  made  in  the  method  of 
teaching. 

5.  There  is,  at  the  present  time,  some  difficulty  to  be  ap- 
prehended in  obtaining  good  teachers.  The  number  of 
these,  however,  has  been  latterly  increasing.  Twenty  years 
ago,  there  could  scarcely  be  found  an  eminent  musician  who 
was  distinguished  for  piety ;  at  present,  several  of  the  first 
musicians  of  the  country  are  no  less  eminent  for  their  chris- 
tian standing  in  the  churches  than  for  their  musical  attain- 
ments. An  unprecedented  number  of  pious  youth  are  also 
now  preparing  for  this  department  of  labour ;  and  the  num- 
bers would  soon  be  found  to  increase  with  the  progress  of 
reform.  But  besides  these  considerations,  which  are  cer- 
tainly encouraging,  it  should  be  recollected  that  a  v^ry  small 
number  of  teachers  would  sufiice  for  tlie  commencement  of 
the  work.  One  only,  whose  influence  is  of  a  commanding 
character,  would  serve  for  the  partial  superintendence  of  all 
the  schools  embraced  in  a  general  association.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  monitorial  plan  of  instruction  might  afford  still 
further  facilities.  Choristers  and  private  singers  would  thus 
act  as  temporary  instructers,  and  at  the  same  time  be  fitting 
themselves  for  a  higher  charge.  We  speak  advisedly  on  this 
subject,  and  ours  is  the  language  of  personal  experience, 
not  of  visionary  speculation. 

6.  We  have  said  that  the  schools  should  have  their  sepa- 
rate meetings  for  improvement.  It  is  no  less  important  for 
them,  as  has  also  been  intimated,  to  meet  often  in  connexion 
with  the  whole  church  and  congregation.  The  manner  of 
conducting  such  meetings  has  been  specified,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  commencement  of  the  work  of  cultivation.  But 
when  a  school  has  made  considerable  advances  in  the  art, 
the  church  and  congregation  must  be  apprized  of  the  fact ; 
and  be  induced,  through  their  example,  as  explained  and 
illustrated  by  the  teacher,  to  sing  collectively,  in  an  improved 
manner.     This,  though  an  undertaking  of  some  delicacy,  is 
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by  no  means  impracticable.  It  was  accomplished  by  the  an- 
cient Jews,  by  the  primitive  christians  and  by  the  modern 
reformers.  Examples  of  the  kind  are  still  found  in  Europe  ^ 
and  they  are  not  altogether  unknown  in  our  own  country. 
Only  let  a  high  measure  of  christian  influence  be  carried  into 
the  meetings,  and  the  work  can  be  easily  accomplished. 
Let  the  devotional  exercises  be  entirely  separated  from  the 
business  of  criticism,  that  the  heart  may  be  at  full  liberty 
to  pour  itself  out  before  God  :  but  in  some  of  the  brief  inter- 
vals for  the  business  of  necessary  practice,  let  the  criticisms 
and  illustrations  be  presented  before  the  meeting  in  an  ac- 
ceptable manner,  and  the  majority  of  the  numbers  present 
will  soon  be  found  to  possess  the  powers  of  successful  imita- 
tion. At  this  stage  of  improvement  the  cultivated  singers 
will  occasionally  sing  by  themselves  a  few  lines  or  stanzas  of 
a  delicate  character,  while  the  congregation  are  ready,  at 
some  concerted  signal,  to  join  in  full  chorus.  Sometimes  the 
cultivated  singers  may  also  be  divided  according  to  ancient 
custom,  into  two  bands,  and  placed  opposite  to  each  other, 
in  the  extreme  parts  of  the  house,  with  the  congregation  be- 
tween them.  Here  they  may  sometimes  sing  in  response,  and 
at  other  times  together,  or  with  the  whole  assembly,  after  the 
manner  of  the  prophets,  apostles  and  reformers.  The  fol- 
lowing two  stanzas  will  illustrate  this  method  of  perform- 
ance: 

,    «    ^  .        ?  "  We  seek  a  rest  beyond  the  skies, 
1st  Band  alooe.^      In  one  eternal  day  ;" 

by  objection.  <  ^^  'Through  floods  and  flames  the  passage  lies,'^ 

^"*  roj?y.  *"  }  "  But  Jesus  guards  the  way." 

>  ^^  But  Jesus  guards  the  way." 


BoUi  bands  in 
concurrence. 

Chorus:  both 
bands  with 
the  whole 

congregation. 


^^  The  swelling  flood,  the  raging  flame, 

Hear  and  obey  his  word : 
'  Then  let  us  triumph  in  his  name, 

Our  Jesus  is  the  Lord." 


An  occasional  recurrence  to  this  method  would  be  at- 
tended with  the  happiest  results.     How  far  it  should  be  re- 
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stored  to  the  church  is  a  point  which,  like  many  others,  must 
be  determined  by  experience.  The  same,  too,  may  be  said 
as  to  the  frequency  of  the  meetings  we  have  been  describing. 
Every  thing  of  this  nature  must  be  managed  in  such  a  way 
as  at  once  to  keep  up  the  general  interest,  and  secure  the 
great  ends  of  spiritual  worship. 

7.  Similar  meetings  to  those  we  have  just  described  should 
occasionally  be  held  by  deputations  from  the  auxiliary  socie- 
ties. The  advantages  of  such  a  measure  must  appear  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  These  meetings  would,  of  course,  be  made 
to  differ  entirely  from  the  popular  concerts  of  the  day ;  which, 
under  the  pretence  of  sacred  music,  are  really  secular  in  their 
character  and  influence.  Let  there  be  no  rhetorical  flour- 
ishes from  the  pulpit  on  these  occasions.  Let  there  be  no 
passing  of  compliments,  or  commendations,  or  criticisms 
among  the  people  assembled,  and  no  efforts  of  display  among 
the  singers.  Let  all  the  business  of  the  day,  the  prayers,  the 
exhortations,  and  the  performances,  be  conducted  in  the  most 
solemn  manner,  as  in  the  presence  of  the  heart-searching  God. 
Such  meetings  cannot  fail  to  give  increasing  impulse  to  the 
work  of  reform;  and  they  will  do  perhaps  more  than  every 
thing  else  towards  enabling  us  to  make  practical  discrimina- 
tions io  the  manner  of  our  performances. 

8.  Id  the  selection  of  tunes,  recourse  must  first  be  had  to 
the  simplest  of  the  approved  specimens,  and  in  afterwards 
proceeding  to  such  pieces  as  are  more  refined  or  intricate, 
reference  must  continually  be  had  to  the  immediate  produc- 
tion of  devotional  interest.  Music  may  be  intrinsically  ex- 
cellent, and  yet  be  ill  adapted  to  the  public  taste,  or  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  choir  or  congregation.  It  may  also  be 
elaborate  to  little  purpose,  or  simple  without  effect.  Much, 
also,  that  is  applied  to  sacred  words,  and  associated  with 
Dames  of  the  highest  celebrity,  will  be  found  to  answer  al- 
most any  other  purpose  than  that  of  real  worship  or  reli- 
gious edification.  If  the  selection  of  the  tunes  is  wholly  for- 
tuitous, such,  also,  it  is  probable,  will  be  the  result  of  the 
performances.  Or  if  the  selection  is  left  wholly  to  the  deci- 
sion of  mere  amateurs,  then  there  will  be  endless  differences 
of  opinion,  without  accomplishing  the  chief  end  in  view. 
But  Jet  the  experience  of  results  actually  witnessed  by  the 
numbers  associated  be  made  the  criterion,  and  there  will  be 
unanimity  of  feeling  and  of  effort,  and  the  great  ends  of  se- 
lection and  adaptation  will  thus  be,  in  a  measure,  answered. 
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9.  When  the  principles  of  reform,  as  thus  laid  down,  shall 
have  been  carried  so  thoroughly  into  the  schools  and  the 
meetings  as  to  produce  in  some  measure  the  anticipated 
result,  then,  and  not  till  then,  should  a  change  in  the  order 
of  things  be  attempted  at  church  on  the  Sabbath.  A  disre- 
gard to  this  rule  has  often  led  to  disastrous  consequences. 
A  church,  for  instance,  has  sometimes  been  knonm  to  rise  up 
suddenly  to  effect  a  reform,  without  plan  or  concert,  and  to 
drive  put  the  singers  from  the  orchestra,  without  having  any 
thing  prepared  as  a  substitute.  But  let  every  arrangement 
be  first  matured.  Let  the  required  influence  be  carefully 
cultivated  and  secured ;  let  a  band  of  singers,  composed  of 
suitable  persons,  receive  the  necessary  instruction ;  and  let 
leaders  be  appointed,  and  thoroughly  drilled  to  their  employ- 
ment ;  let  all  this  be  done,  and  then  not  the  smallest  diffi- 
culty need  be  anticipated.  Some  plan  may  then  be  adopted 
by  the  general  consent,  at  least  for  a  time,  as  an  experi- 
ment. Afterwards,  if  necessary,  another  plan  can  be  sub- 
stituted in  its  place ;  and  this  again,  if  need  be,  can  be  laid 
aside  for  a  third,  and  that  for  a  fourth,  till  the  best  practica- 
ble method  shall  have  been  thus  discovered. 

Where  there  is  an  organ,  the  player  must,  bv  all  means, 
be  made  to  co-operate  systematically,  thoroughly,  and  sin- 
cerely, or  be  dismissed  from  the  service.  Something  more 
than  mere  professional  skill  must  be  required  of  him.  In- 
deed, there  is  much,  very  much  of  this,  which  must  be  laid 
aside,  while  there  must  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  it, 
chaste  simplicity,  and  perfect  consentaneousness  of  purpose, 
if  he  would  not  defeat  the  whole  object  of  this  enterprise. 
And  when  we  reflect  how  much  power  there  is  thus  en- 
trusted to  the  player,  and  how  few  there  are  to  be  foond 
who  would  not  persist  in  abusing  this  power,  we  may  well 
call  in  question  the  propriety  of  the  general  introduction  of 
the  organ  into  our  churches,  at  least  till  experience  has 
given  us  further  proof  of  its  practical  utility. 

Congregations  that  have  hitherto  employed  the  organ, 
either  with  or  without  a  choir,  will  generally  find  their  ad- 
vantage in  placing  one  band  of  singers  in  the  orchestra,  and 
another  (a  smaller  one  perhaps^  in  the  opposite  end  of  the 
house  below.  Here  each  band  may  have  its  leader ;  the 
leaders  can  readily  co-operate  with  each  other,  and  the  bands 
can  sing  separately  or  consentaneously;  and,  by  a  concerted 
signal,  the  whole  congregation  can  bnite  as  occasion  re- 
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quires.  Or  where  there  is  no  organ  and  no  established 
choir,  the  two  bands  of  singers  may  both  sit  below,  so  as  to 
act  simoltaneously  upon  the  two  extreme  parts  of  the  con- 
gregation. In  case  their  numbers  are  too  small  for  this  ar- 
rangement, they  may  be  united  under  a  single  leader,  near 
the  desk.  This  last  method  will  answer  where  the  congre- 
gation is  small  and  compact,  and  too  deficient  in  musical 
cultivation. 

But  before  either  of  the  above,  or  any  other  plan  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  is  attempted  on  the  Sabbath,  it  will,  of  course, 
be  necessary  to  call  the  whole  congregation  together  for  the 
purpose  of  discussion  and  preparation,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  misunderstanding  or  dissatisfaction,  and  that  the  influ- 
ence of  novelty  may,  as  fttr  as  possible,  be  done  away  pre- 
vious to  the  stated  time  of  worship. 

But  not  to  enlarge,  the  preceding  hints  are  offered  as  the 
mere  outline  of  a  plan  which  is  at  once  plain  and  practical. 
Other  things  mi^ht  have  been  suggested;  but  the  sole  ob- 
ject at  this  time  has  been  to  show,  that  the  proposed  work 
of  reform  is  no  less  practicable  in  the  present  state  of  things 
than  it  ever  was  at  any  former  period.  If  this  point  be  now 
admitted,  nothing  remains  before  us  but  the  plain  question 
of  duty.  A  reform  is  certainly  needed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  this.  A  reform  in  itself  considered  must,  of  course, 
be  practicable ;  unless,  indeed,  we  are  to  suppose  that  the 
whole  institution  of  sacred  praise  has  become  a  perfect  nul- 
lity. This,  also,  was  fully  demonstrated  in  a  former  article. 
We  have  now  seen  that  there  are  no  insuperable  objections 
to  the  immediate  commencement  and  prosecution  of  the 
work.  Obstacles  there  are,  but  these  may  be  easily  over- 
come. Nothing  is  wanting  in  this  respect  but  pious  acti- 
vity. Religious  influence,  rightly  directed,  is  the  simple 
charm  which  alone  will  dissipate  every  obstacle.  Nor  is 
the  necessary  labour  to  be  regarded  as  disproportioned  to 
the  importance  of  the  object.  Nothing  valuable  can  be  ac- 
quired without  labour.  And,  in  the  case  before  us,  nothing 
is  demanded  which  does  not  bring  with  it  a  present  reward. 
The  grand  secret  of  enjoying  church  music  is  to  practise 
it ;  to  practise  it  habituallv  and  intelligibly  on  christian  prin- 
ciples ;  to  practise  it  in  the  schools,  at  the  meetings,  and 
at  the  family  altar.  This  has  always  been  the  secret  of  mu- 
sical influence  among  christians;  and  what  is  there  in  it  that 
is  too  laborious  ?    Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.    There  are 
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no  lions  in  the  way.  There  is  no  Sylla  or  Charybdis  to  pre- 
vent  us  from  safely  embarking  in  the  enterprise.  Nothing 
but  sloth,  criminal  sloth.  This  is  all.  Whether  this  will 
longer  serve  as  an  apology  for  the  neglect  of  a  plain  practi- 
cal duty,  our  readers  may  now  be  permitted  to  judge.  The 
subject  is  before  them.  The  undertaking  is  fairly  proposed : 
nor  is  it  too  much  to  believe,  that  the  great  Master  of  as- 
semblies is  ready  to  smile  upon  the  efforts  of  those  who  will 
faithfully  engage  in  its  accomplishment.  And  more  than 
this,  some  portion  of  the  work  has  been  partially  cooi- 
menced.  A  kindling  impulse  is  now  felt  in  various  portions 
of  the  land.  Discussions  have  been  afloat.  Experiments 
have  been  made.  And  in  all  that  has  here  been  proposed, 
not  a  single  item  is  found  which  has  not  the  advantages  that 
are  to  be  derived  from  careful  and  repeated  personal  obser- 
vation. 
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Provincial  Letters;  containing  an  Exposure  of  the  Reason- 
ing and  Morals  of  the  Jesuits.  By  Blaise  Pascal.  Ori- 
ginally  published  under  the  name  of  Louis  ^de  MontaUe. 
Translated  from  the  French.  First  American  edition. 
JVew  York  and  Boston.     1828.    Pp.  319.  l2mo. 

The  works  of  Pascal,  '<  that  prodigy  of  parts,"  as  he  is 
called  by  Locke,  belong  to  the  treasury  of  literary  and  reli- 
gious property,  which  can  never  become  obsolete,  and  which 
pertains  to  every  age.  Among  the  writings  of  this  wonder- 
ful man  the  Provincial  Letters  justly  hold  the  highest  place ; 
as  well  from  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  book,  as  from  the 
events  to  which  the  production  gave  rise.  "In  these  let- 
ters" says  Voltaire  "  is  concentrated  every  species  of  elo- 
quence. There  is  not  one  word  that,  during  a  hundred 
J  rears,  has  suffered  the  change  which  alters  so  frequently  all 
iving  languages.  To  this  work  must  be  attributed  the 
fixation  of  the  French  language.  I  have  been  informed  by 
the  bishop  of  Lu^on,  son  of  the  celebrated  Bussy,  that  Bos- 
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saet,  the  bishop  of  Meaux,  having  been  asked  by  him  what 
work  he  should  most  desire  to  have  written,  if  he  had  not 
produced  his  own,  replied  The  Provincial  Letters.^^^  It  is 
therefore  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  welcome  this  work 
of  genius,  in  an  English  dress  and  an  American  edition,  as 
eminently  adapted  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  countrymen  to 
the  insidious  designs  of  that  order,  which  appears  to  have 
selected  the  United  States  as  the  most  promising  field  for  its 
operations.  Although  the  inimitable  graces  of  style,  and 
often  the  poignant  severity  of  satire,  must  be  lost  in  a  trans- 
lation,  yet  there  is  in  this  production  a  merit  higher  than  the 
beauty  of  exquisite  language  or  even  the  glow  of  impas- 
sioned eloquence ;  a  ground-work  of  sacred  truth  and  irresis- 
tible argument,  which  no  version  can  impair.  The  form  and 
outward  grace  may  perish  in  the  transfusion,  but  truth,  like 
the  gold  which  passes  the  furnace,  remains  unaltered  in  its 
essential  excellence. 

The  controversies  between  the  Jesuits  on  the  one  part, 
aiul  the  Jansenists  and  Dominicans  on  the  other,  may  be  said 
to  have  fairly  commenced  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  council  of  Trent  had  taken  all  practicable 
measures  for  the  suppression  of  the  Augustinian  doctrines 
concerning  grace  and  human  ability,  which  were  subse- 
quently espoused  by  Jansenius  and  his  followers.  It  was 
left  for  the  order  of  Jesuits  to  urge  still  further  this  warfare 
against  the  truth.  The  leader  in  this  controversy  was  Louis 
Molina,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  who  about  the  year  1588  had  pub- 
lished a  work  in  which  he  treated  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
the  co-operation  of  man  with  divine  grace  and  the  decrees 
of  God,  and  maintained  the  semi-Pelagian  doctrines  upon 
these  heads.  Upon  all  these  points  the  Jansenists  came 
forward  in  a  body,  taking  shelter  under  the  authority  of 
Augustine. 

A  still  more  tempting  mark  for  opposition,  however,  was 
held  up  in  the  casuistry  of  the  Jesuits,  which  had  now  received 
iti  form,  and  become  a  subject  of  public  disputation.  In  the 
mysterious  assemblies  of  the  order  a  system  of  morals  had 
been  framed,  u|x>n  which  we  can  hardly  look  without  horror ; 
a  mixture  of  equivocation,  licentiousness  and  contempt  for 
the  divine  law,  which  would  seem  too  gross  to  have  been 
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tolerated  even  in  the  darkest  age  of  paganism.  The  prm 
teemed  with  elaborate  works  upon  casuistic  theology,  in 
which  every  imaginable  case  of  conscience  was  resolved, 
and  we  might  add,  every  lust  and  wicked  propensity  made 
venial.  That  we  do  not  err  in  attributing  to  the  society  of 
Jesus  (for  so  they  profanely  styled  themselves)  the  tenets 
which  were  avowed  by  individual  casuists,  will  appear  from 
the  fact  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  order  that 
any  work  should  be  published  without  the  licence  of  the 
superior.  And  as  no  age  or  nation  has  ever  been  inundated 
with  such  a  multitude  of  ingenious,  learned  and  voluminous 
works  on  morals,  all  marked  with  the  appalling  signature  of 
the  same  lawless  spirit,  we  cannot  but  view  them  as  emanat- 
ing from  a  great  and  united  body,  in  unholy  concert  for  the 
demolition  of  public  virtue. 

Here,  in  a  christian  land,  by  a  body  of  men  who  almost  nio«> 
nopolized  the  instruction  of  youth,  were  taught  principles  so 
monstrous  as  to  disgrace  the  church  which  gave  them  tolera- 
tion. Here  was  promulgated  the  doctrine  of  probable  opi- 
niana;  according  to  which,  if  but  one  authority  could  be 
found  for  a  certain  questionable  act,  there  is  that  degree  of 

Erobability  that  it  is  justifiable.  "  An  opinion  is  called  pro- 
able"  says  Escobar  ''  when  it  is  founded  upon  reasons  of 
any  consideration.  Hence  it  is  that  sometimes  a  single  doc- 
tor of  eminence  may  render  an  opinion  probable."  {JMier  5.) 
Nay,  by  some  of  their  writers  it  was  maintained,  that  one 
might  proceed  to  act  upon  such  an  opinion,  even  when  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  the  authority  might  have  erred  ;  and 
of  two  probabilities  the  least  might  be  chosen,  although 
contrary  to  Scripture  and  to  the  conscience  of  the  very  man 
who  acted  upon  it. 

Here,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Romish  church,  it  was  esta- 
blished as  a  principle,  that  a  good  intention  was  sufficient 
to  sanctify  any  action.  By  this  we  are  to  understand,  that 
the  purpose  to  sin  is  necessary  to  constitute  any  act  a  sinful 
act.  He  who  commits  a  crime,  is,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, exempt  from  guilt  if  he  does  not  deliberately  purpose 
to  offend  God ;  and  unless  a  man  at  the  moment  of  trans- 
gression should  be  thinking  of  the  divine  law,  he  cannot  be 
said  to  violate  that  law.  It  was  taught,  moreover,  that  the 
slightest  degree  of  sorrow  for  sin,  the  smallest  measure  of 
attrition^  as  the  Romanists  call  it,  would  suffice  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  God,  even  though  it  rose  no  higher  than  the 
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natural  dread  of  misery.  To  this  may  be  added  their  well 
known  permission  of  equivocations,  mental  reservations, 
pious  frauds  and  perjuries.  For  an  ample  exposure  o(  these 
anti-christian  tenets  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  authorities 
cited  by  Pascal  himself.  {See  also  Heideggery  Hiatoria 
Papatus,  per.  vii.  §  283.) 

In  the  imaginary  conversation  between  the  writer  ^nd  a 
father  of  the  order,  the  latter  reveals  the  secrets  of  this  easy 
method  of  avoiding  all  pangs  of  conscience  ;  yet  not  with- 
out exciting  the  astonishment  of  his  questioner. 

^^  ^  But  father,  in  such  cases  it  must  be  very  embarrassing  to  know 
which  to  prefer.'  ^  O  no,  not  at  all ;  it  is  only  to  follow  the  one 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  yourself.*  *•  But  what  if  the  other  opi- 
nion should  be  the  most  probable?*  ^  It  does  not  signify.'  *•  But 
what  if  it  should  be  the  most  sure?*  ^  Still  it  does  not  signify  ;  only 
observe  the  explanation  of  father  Emanuel  Sa,  of  our  society,  in  his 
Aphorisms  de  DubiOf  p.  183  :-r-^^  A  person  may  do  what  he  con- 
ceives to  be  permitted  by  one  probable  opinion,  although  the  con- 
trary be  more  sure ;  but  the  opinion  of  one  grave  doctor  is  suffi- 
cient '  ^  But  suppose  an  opinion  is  both  less  probable  and  less 
mre,  is  it  permissible  to  follow  it,  rejecting  that  which  is  believed 
to  be  mare  probable  and  mare  sure?*  ^  Yes,  once  more  ;  hear  that 
great  Jesuit  Filiutius,  Mor.  Qmest,  tr.  21.  c.  4.  n.  128.  '^  It  is  al- 
lowable to  follow  the  opinion  which  is  less  {Probable,  though  it  be 
also  less  sure.  This  is  the  concurrent  sentiment  of  modem  authors. ' ' 
Is  not  tfab  explicit  V  "—P.  77.  "  ^  They  (confessors)  are  obliged 
to  absolve  penitents  who  hold  some  probable  opinions^  upon  pain  of 
committing  a  mortal  offence ;  so  that  they  can  never  be  at  a  loss. 
This  is  luminously  stated  by  our  fathers :  amongst  others,  by  father 
Baany,tr.  4.  De  Pcaik.  q.  13,  p.  93.  ''  Whetithe  penitent"  says 
be  ^  follows  a  probable  opinion,  the  confessor  must  absolve  him, 
although  his  opinion  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  penitent."  '  ^  But, 
&ther,  he  doe»  not  affirm  that  it  would  be  a  mortal  sin  not  to  absolve 
him.'  *  How  hasty  you  are !  Hear,  hear !  he  proceeds  with  this 
express  conclusion  :  ^^  To  refuse  to  absolve  a  penitent  who  acts  con- 
formably to  a  probable  opinion,  is  a  sin  in  its  own  nature  mortal ;" 
and  be  quotes,  in  confirmation  of  this  sentiment,  three  of  our  most 
distmguished  divines,  Suarez,  torn.  4.  dist.  32.  sect.  5;  Vasquez, 
Dwp.  62.  c.  7;  and  Sanchez,  n,  29.'  "—P.  78. 

There  was  still  left,  however,  even  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Romish  church,  enough  of  sound  morality,  and  as  we  cannot 
but  believe  of  genuine  piety,  to  forbid  the  silent  connivance 
at  such  abuse  and  perversion  of  all  that  is  sacred.  Janse- 
nias  became  an  op|x>nent  of  the  Jesuits,  while  he  was  a 
professor  at  Lyons ;  and  when  he  afterwards  was  promoted 
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to  the  bishopric  of  Yvres,  in  Flanders,  he  continued  bis 
opposition.  It  was  the  study  of  Augustine's  works  which 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  errors  of  the  Romish  theologians,  and 
although  he  did  not,  like  Luther,  awake  to  a  full  sense  of 
the  corruption  of  the  man  of  sin,  he  nevertheless  defended 
the  doctrines  of  grace  with  a  zeal  and  constancy  which 
might,  cause  many  protestants  to  blush.  The  book  called 
AugfMtintiSy  a  posthumous  work  of  this  great  and  good  pre- 
latCr  contained  a  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  original  sin, 
total  depravity,  the  necessity  of  spiritual  influences,  and 
other  fundamental  doctrines  of  grace,  upon  almost  the  same 
principles  with  those  which  were  maintained  at,  Geneva ; 
indeed,  his  followers  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  exculpate 
themselves  from  the  charge  of  Calvinism.  In  the  year  1641 
the  book  was  proscribed  by  the  incjuisition  at  Rome.  In 
1643  Urban  VIII.  condemned  it  by  a  bull,  and  in  1653  In- 
nocent X.  condemned  five  propositions  which  the  Jesuits 
professed  to  have  extracted  from  the  work.  The  great  ques- 
tion now  at  issue  was,  whether  the  pope  was  competent  to 
determine  the  fact  that  Jansenius  had  taught  such  doctrines 
as  those  which  were  condemned :  the  Jansenists  professing 
to  join  in  the  condemnation,  but  denying  that  any  such  pro- 
positions were  contained  in  the  book  Augustinus.  In  this 
controversy  the  Jesuits,  as  sworn  defenders  of  the  papal  in- 
fellibility,  and  deadly  enemies  of  Jansenius,  took  the  highest 
ground  known  among  papists,  and  contended  that  by  the 
decision  of  the  pope  it  became  a  matter  of  faith  that  the 
fiict  was  as  stated  by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fathers 
of  the  Port  Royal,  a  monastei^y  of  St  Bernard,  in  a  lonelv 
vale  near  Paris,  among  whom  were  the  celebrated  Amauld, 
Nicole,  and  Quesnel,  espouered  the  cause  of  the  Jansenists. 
It  was  at  the  instance,  and  with  the  aid  of  these  men^  that 
Pascal,  under  the  feigned  name  of  MontaUe^  composed  and 
published  the  Provincial  Letters. 

The  first  of  these  letters  bears  date  January  23,  1656 ;  and 
was  intended  chiefly  to  expose  to  ridicule  the  intemperate 
debates  which  had  originated  in  a  caustic  epistle  of  M.  Ar- 
nauld  to  a  doctor  of  the  Sor bonne;  but  to  the  astonishment 
even  of  those  who  were  in  the  secret,  it  became  the  most 
interesting  topic  of  conversation  throughout  the  whole  city 
of  Paris.  Learned  and  unlearned  men,  all  classes  of  society, 
found  themselves  attracted  by  the  brevity,  the  ndiveti^  the 
gentle  sarcasm,  and  the  finished  elegance  of  this  anonymous 
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production.  The  dispute  in  the  Sorbonne  resulted  in  the 
condemnation  oC  M.  Arnauld's  book,  and  the  expulsion  of 
himself  from  the  theological  faculty.  Pascal,  animated  at 
the  same  time  by  zeal  for  the  honour  of  his  friend,  and  in- 
dignation at  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  produced  in  rapid 
succession  the  second,  third  and  fourth  letters.  When,  how- 
ever, he  entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  casuistry  and 
morals^of  the  order,  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  work 
where  haste  would  have  been  criminal.  So  unchristian  and 
odioos  did  the  precepts  of  their  writers  appear  to  him,  that 
with  the  patience  of  a  veteran  in  controversy,  although  this 
was  amonff  his  first  works,  he  sat  down  to  examine  and  digest 
the  shapeless  mass  of  abominable  error  which  is  spread 
through  these  volumes.  We  are  told  by  his  biographer  that 
he  spent  twenty  days  upon  a  single  number,  and  that  he 
wrote  the  18th  letter  over  as  many  as  thirteen  times.  {Me- 
moires  sur  la  Vie  de  M.  Pascal^  prefixed  to  Lea  Penaees.) 

The  first  ten  of  these  letters  were  directed,  by  a  happy 
fiction,  to  a  provincial  of  the  order,  and  the  person  meant 
is  said  to  have  been  M.  Perrier,  a  resident  of  Clermont.  The 
remainder  of  the  work  was  drawn  forth  by  the  futile  attempts 
of  the  Jesuits  to  prove,  first,  that  their  casuists  had  not  main- 
tained the  opinions  whicti  were  attacked  by  Pascal,  and  then, 
that  these  opinions  had  been  long  taught  and  received  by 
the  chorch.  All  Paris  was  now  solicitous  to  discover  this 
wonderful  Montalte,  confessedly  the  finest  writer  in  France, 
and  yet  unknown  before  ;  familiar  with  all  the  doublings  of 
the  casuists,  and  yet  firmly  and  piously  attached  to  the 
church  and  to  pure  morals ;  while  chagrin  and  consternation 
pervaded  the  ranks  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was  alarming  to  find 
that  homicide  was  no  longer  forbidden ;  for,  according  to  a 
passage  of  Hurtado  de  Alendoza, 

^^  When  a  gentleman  who  is  challenged  to  a  duel  is  known  to  be 
not  remarkably  pious,  but  daily  commits  sins  without  the  least  scru- 
ple, phiinly  evincing  that  his  refusal  to  accept  the  challenge  does  not 
proceed  £nom  the  fear  of  God,  but  from  timidity,  hfi  may  be  called  a 
chicken,  and  not  a  man  :  gaUina  et  non  mr.  He  may,  in  order  to 
preserve  hi3  honour,  proceed  to  the  appointed  place,  not  indeed 
with  the  express  intention  of  fighting,  but  only  of  defending  himself, 
if  bis  antagonist  should  unjustly  attack  him,  and  this  action  would  be 
in  itself  altogether  indifferent  For  what  barm  would  there^be  in 
going  into  a  field  and  defending  oneself  against  any  attack  ?" — 
P.  99. 
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Falsehood  and  perjury  were  authorized  under  various 
forms : 

^^  Because  (said  the  father)  Mt  is  the  interdian  which  stamps  the 
quality  of  the  action  :'  and  the  latter,  (Filiutius),  in  page  328,  for- 
nishes  another  and  surer  method  of  avoiding  lying.  After  saying  in 
an  audible  voice,  I  swear  that  I  did  not  do  this^  you  may  inwardly 
add  tO'day ;  or  after  affirming  aloud  I  stoear^  you  may  repeat  in  a 
whisper  I  say ;  and  then,  resuming  the  former  tone,  I  did  not  do  it. 
Now  this  you  must  admit  is  telling  the  truth."  ^^  I  own  it  is,"  said 
I,  ^^  but  it  is  telling  truth  in  a  whisper,  and  a  lie  in  an  audible  voice.*' 
—P.  135. 

The  crime  of  simony  had  been  rendered  easy  to  the  most 
sensitive  conscience;  for  according  to  Sanchez,  as  quoted 
by  Escobar,  (tr.  6,  ex.  2,  no.  40) :  <^  If  temporal  possessions 
be  given  for  spiritual  ones,  not  as  the  price,  but  as  the  mo- 
tive to  induce  the  patron  to  confer  it,"  it  is  no  longer  simo- 
ny ;  and  if  we  may  believe  another,  ^^  it  is  a  probable  opinion, 
and  taught  by  the  majority  of  catholic  divines,  that  there  is 
no  simony  and  no  sin  in  giving  money  or  any  other  temporal 
consideration  for  a  benefice."  Let  us  hear  Pascal  upon  this 
subject : 

^^  Nothing  more,  surely,  can  be  required :  for,  according  to  all 
these  maxims,  simony  is  so  uncommon,  .that  Simon  Magus  himself, 
who  wished  to  purchase  the  Holy  Ghost,  could  not  be  convicted  of 
it,  in  which  he  is  the  very  model  of  your  simonists  who  buy  it ;  and 
Gehazi,  who  took  money  for  a  miracle,  is  the  representative  of  your 
simonists  who  sell  it  It  is  indisputable  that  when  Simon,  in  the 
Acts,  offered  money  to  the  apostles  to  confer  this  power,  he  did  not 
use  the  words  hayings  sellings  or  price^  he  did  nothing  more  than 
offer  some  money  as  a  motive  to  induce  the  bestowment  of  that  spi- 
ritual gifl ;  which,  according  to  your  writers,  being  no  simony,  he 
would  have  been  perfectly  fortified  against  the  anathemas  of  St  Pe- 
ter, had  he  been  lucky  enough  to  have  known  your  modem  doc- 
trines." "  This  ignorance  was  also  very  unfortunate  for  Gehazi, 
when  he  was  smitten  with  the  leprosy  by  the  word  of  Elisha  ;  for 
only  taking  money  of  the  prince  who  was  miraculously  cUred,  as  an 
acknowledgment,  and  not  as  an  equivalent  for  that  divine  virtue 
which  had  operated  the  miracle,  he  might  have  obliged  Elisha  to 
cure  him  again,  under  pain  of  a  mortal  sin.  In  such  a  case,  he 
would  only  have  acted  in  conformity  to  your  grave  doctors,  who 
require  all  confessors  to  absolve  their  penitents  in  such  circumstan- 
ces, and  to  cleanse  them  from  their  spiritual  leprosy,  of  which  the 
corporeal  is  but  a  figure."— P.  186. 

The  celebrated  Boileau,  in  a  letter  to  M.  Arnauld,  says  of 
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this  work  :  ^'  Without  examining  which  of  the  two  parties 
is  right  or  wrong,  I  constantly  naake  a  boast  of  these  letters 
to  the  Jesuits  themselves,  as  the  most  perfect  work  in  prose 
which  has  appeared  in  our  language." — Oeuvres  de  M. 
BoUeau  Despreaux^  par  M.  VAbbe  Souchau 

We  forbear  attempting  to  communicate  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  excellencies  of  this  work  by  further  quotation  of  iso- 
lated passages ;  to  every  reader  it  may  be  recommended  as 
an  able  and  unsparing  exposure  of  the  hypocrisy  and  corrup- 
tion of  an  order  which  has  again  begun  to  threaten,  not 
Europe  only,  but  the  whole  of  protestant  Christendom.  To 
the  Provincial  Letters  may  be  traced  the  first  impulse  towards 
the  destruction  of  this  iniquitous  system.  At  the  time  of 
their  being  published,  the  order  was  ''  in  the  high  and  palmy 
state"  of  honour  and  power,  an  engine  for  counteracting  all 
the  labours  of  the  reformers,  a  body  possessed  of  immense 
wealth,  numbering  in  its  religious  houses  some  of  the  nobility 
and  a  large  share  of  the  learning  of  the  world,  controlling 
the  institutions  of  literature  and  even  the  councils  of  king- 
doms, and,  according  to  a  proverbial  saying,  *^  a  drawn  sword 
whose  hilt  was  at  Rome."  The  wounds  received  in  this  con- 
troversy were  never  healed.  The  suspicions  awakened  to- 
wards the  Jesuits  extended  throughout  Europe ;  and  when, 
a  century  after  this,  the  order  was  entirely  suppressed  by 
the  bull  of  Pope  Clement  XIV,  it  was  but  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  investigations  in  which  Pascal  had  led  the 
way. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  fall,  but  the  recent  restoration,  of 
this  fearful  institution,  which  leads  us  to  regard  the  subject 
with  a  solicitous  interest.  We  have  it  upon  record  that  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  Francis  Borgia,  general  of  the 
order,  uttered  a  prediction  in  the  following  striking  words: 
"  Like  lan^bs  have  we  crept  in  ;  like  wolves  we  are  ruling ; 
like  dogs  shall  we  be  driven  out ;  but  like  eagles  we  shall 
renew  our  strength"^."  Heathen  oracles  have  sometimes 
spoken  truly ;  and  while  it  is  our  prayer  that  God  may  avert 
the  evil,  we  are  not  without  our  fears  as  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  augury. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  determine  which  is  the  more  re- 
markable, the  unexampled  rise  and  rapid  progress  of  this 
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truly  wonderful  institutioDi  or  its  restoration  to  something  of 
its  pristine  honours  within  our  own  recollection.  Although 
the  enormity  of  its  principles,  and  its  extended  power  strike 
us  with  astonishment,  yet  the  development  of  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  was  gradual ;  by  gentle  advances,  and  cautious 
innovations,  it  gained  the  disastrous  ascendency  which  first 
corrupted  and  then  convulsed  the  nations  of  Europe.  Its 
operations  were  not  in  the  victorious  march  of  open  warfare, 
but  those  of  the  mine,  dark,  silent  and  subterraneous.  But 
that  an  order  signalized  by  a  concert  in  iniquity,  detected 
in  the  work  of  subverting  morals,  convicted  of  legalizing 
crime,  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  an  indignant  world  as  an 
instrument  of  treason,  licentiousness  and  persecution  ;  that  so 
monstrous  a  combination  of  secret  scepticism,  diark  intrigue, 
and  successful  malice,  after  being  unmasked,  condemned,  and 
apparently  extirpated,  should  now,  in  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, not  merely  show  its  unholy  front,  but  court  and  receive 
the  attention  and  patronage  of  the  public,  almost  passes  be- 
lief. 

In  the  year  1801  the  order  was  re-established  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Russia  and  in  Lithuania,  by  his  holiness,  Pius 
VII,  and  in  1804  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  '  The  policy  of  the 
measure  was  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  it  is  darkness  which  best 
befits  the  schemes  of  an  institution  which  has  scarcely  ever 
accomplished  a  purpose  except  by  stratagem.  In  1806  the 
same  pontiff  proclaimed  the  canonization  of  a  Jesuit ;  and 
his  first  important  act  aft«r  enlargement  from  prison  was 
the  restitution  of  the  whole  order,  by  a  bull  bearing  date 
August*  7,  1814.  By  Ferdinand  VII.  they  have  been  re- 
stored to  the  enjoyment  of  all  their  former  temporalities  in 
Spain  ;  and  even  in  the  Helvetic  Canton  of  Freyburg  tbey 
have  opened  their  colleges  anew.  In  Germany  they  are  to- 
lerated, and  in  France,  although  the  question  is  undecided, 
they  have  a  |x>werful  party  of  adherents.  In  order  to  show 
what  their  standing  is  at  Rome,  we  quote  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  written  late  in  the  last  year,  and  published 
in  a  German  magazine  : 

''  On  the  31st  day  of  July  1828,  the  festifal  of  St  Ignatius 
(Loyola)  was  attended  here  by  a  concourse  of  all  classes  of  society, 
greater,  if  possible,  than  in  preceding  years.  The  order  of  Jesuits, 
like  the  phcenix,  is  rising  from  its  ashes,  and  exhibiting  a  life  more 
active  than  before  its  suppression.  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
what  is  taking  place  here.    While  the  whole  of  the  secular  and 
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monastic  cler^  appear  to  baTo  vowed  eternal  hatred  towards  the 
Jesuits,  aToiding  their  fellowship  with  excessive  caution,  so  that  even 
in  literary  associations  the  members  of  other  orders  make  it  an  ex- 
plicit condition  that  no  Jesuit  shall  b^  admitted ;  still,  the  laity  and 
men  of  the  world  are  all  engaged  in  their  8up]K)rt.  A  worthy  citi* 
zen  of  Rome,  in  good  circumstances,  who  had  been  improved  by 
travelling  abroad,  but  was  still  a  good  catholic,  had, afforded  to  his 
hopeful  son  a  complete  and,  fi>r  Italy,  a  splendid  education,  and  had 
destined  him  to  the  profession  of  the  law.  Scarcely  sixteen  years 
old,  and  hitherto  an  example  of  good  conduct,  diligence  and  obedi- 
ence, the  young  man  began  suddenly  to  bewail  the  manifold  cares 
of  worldly  business,  and  with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm  to  extol  the  soli- 
tary life  of  the  monastic  clergy.  Within  a  short  time  he  was  ab- 
sent from  home,  on  a  certain  afternoon,  to  the  great  distress  of  his 
parents.  In  the  evening  a  messenger  appeared  with  a  note  from 
the  son,  declaring  that  he  could  no  longer  resist  the  impulse  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  God  and  spiritual  contemplation,  and  that  he  had 
entered  the  Capuchin  convent,  as  a  novice.  The  father,  educated 
in  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  people,  was  soon  consoled,  and  fbund  but 
two  causes  of  grief,  one  that  he  had  thrown  away  so  much  money 
upon  his  son's  education  ;  and  the  other,  that  the  lattw  had  not  at- 
tached himself  to  the  Jesuits." 

^^  About  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  two  sons  of  two 
most  distinguished  families  of  the  city,  the  second  son  of  prince 
Altieri,  senator  of  Rome,  and  the  eldest  son  of  prince  Patrizi,  made 
a  profession  among  the  Jesuits.  Some  months  ago,  prince  Altieri 
celebrated  his  birth  day,  and  sent  a  request  to  the  general  (of  the 
order)  that  his  son  might  have  leave  to  dine  with  him  upon  this 
occasion.  This  was  denied,  but  the  young  prince  was  suffered  to 
come  in  during  the  time  of  the  dessert,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
under  the  inspection  of  an  elder  Jesuit,  with  orders  to  abstain  from 
eating  or  drinking.  A  few  days  after,  the  young  prince  said  mass, 
and  ihe  parents,  remaining  after  the  service,  had  the  honour  of  kiss- 
ing their  son's  hand  at  the  altar.  The  novitiate  of  the-  Jesuits  is 
more  severe  than  that  of  any  other  order,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  Trappists.  Its  length,  however,  is  not  defined.  There 
are  cases  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  scrutinizing  profoundly  the 
individual  peculiarities  of  the  subject,  it  has  been  protracted  to  ten 
years.  During  this  period  the  novice  is  bound  to  endure  the  most 
severe  labour,  to  go  upon  mendicant  excursions  by  night,  to  work 
in  the  garden  or  the  kitchen  by  day,  to  be  ready  to  leave  his  bed  at 
any  moment,  and  sometimes  to  take  his  mea]s  with  the  cats  and  dogs, 
and  out  of  the  same  vessel.  If  the  slightest  token  of  disgust  is 
manifested,  the  offender  is  often  confined  for  weeks,  upon  bread 
and  water.  The  same  punishment  is  inflicted  for  any  thoughtless 
expression  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  order ;  uttered,  perhaps,  in 
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supposed  privacy,  but  caught  up  and  duly  reported  by  the  spies. 
Were  it  not  for  these  austerities,  the  half  of  Rome  would  go  over  to 
the  Jesuits.     I  am  myself  acquainted  with  six  young  men  who  re- 
turned to  their  parents  before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  were  mar- 
ried, and  are  now  engaged  in  useful  employments.     This  strictness, 
let  it  be  observed,  is  relaxed  by  no  favour  to  individuals.     Every  one 
is  admitted  who  chooses  to  apply,  and  in  process  of  time  may  be  re- 
ceived by  profession^  after  having  passed  through  the  novitiate.     It 
is  alleged  that  the  order  sends  no  one  back;  it  is  sufficient,  how- 
ever, that  by  intolerable  austerities  they  so  terrify  the  novice  in 
whom  they  find  no  promise  of  usefulness,  as  to  constrain  him,  of 
his  own  accord,  to  depart.     The  life  even  of  the  professed  Jesuit  is 
by  no  means  so  full  of  charms  as  the  uninitiated  are  apt  to  imagine. 
It  is  true  that  the  privations  and  torment  of  the  novitiate  are  brought 
to  an  end  ;  yet  he  has  no  control  over  a  single  moment  of  his  life. 
The  canonical  hours  must  be  observed  with  scrupulous  exactness, 
even  in  their  colleges.    No  one  dares  to  go  abroad,  except  in  the 
company  of  an  elder  member ;  and  then,  only  to  take  a  walk,  or  to 
purchase  a  book,  or  to  execute  some  spiritual  commission  for  the 
order.     It  is  forbidden  to  the  professed  Jesuit  to  visit  any  one  in 
his  house,  and  especially  to  take  a  meal  there ;   nay,  he  dares  not 
even  to  converse  with  an  acquaintance.     Hence  it  is  that  no  Jesuit 
is  ever  seen  to  linger,  or  enter  into  conversation,  in  the  streets,  or 
in  any  dwelling ;  a  fi^dom  which  even  the  Carthusians  sometimes 
enjoy.    Observe,  likewise,  that  while  the  order  is  necessarily  ex- 
cluded from  all  secular  honours,  it  seeks  none  which  are  ecclesiasti- 
cal.   No  one  of  its  members  can  receive  an  office  in  the  hierarchy. 
The  society  numbers  among  its  sons  no  pope,  cardinal,  or  digni* 
tary  of  the  church.    It  is  the  lot  of  every  individual  to  live  in  a  state 
of  constant  subordination,  without  the  freedom  of  a  moment ;  to 
yield  a  blind  obedience  to  the  genera],  and  at  his  pleasure  to  jour- 
ney even  a  thousand  miles  from  home.     Remember  that  the  Jesuit 
receives  nothing  in  return  for  these  privations,  except  the  bare  sup- 
ports of  life ;  and  you  will  be  ready  to  ask  ^  what  is  it  then  that 
these  men  seek  ?*  ^  A  mere  conceit,'  is  the  reply  ;  the  conceit  of 
^pmtu(d  domination.    Let  the  order  become  rich  beyond  measure, 
and  powerful,  even  above  crowned  heads ;  what  is  gained  by  the  indi- 
vidual member  ?    Nothing.     At  his  death  he  cannot  dispose  of  the 
paltry  shoes  which  he  has  worn  in  his  life  time.     Other  ascetic  or- 
ders who  have  renounced  worldly  honours,  as,  for  example,  the  Car- 
thusians,  have  at  least  some  regard  to  the  life  beyond  the  grave. 
While  they  deny  themselves  earthly  gratifications,  they  are  sustained 
by  the  hope  of  endless  happiness.     Not  so  the  Jesuit.     He  does  all 
for  this  world,  and  yet  can  never  enjoy  even  this  world,  with  any  de- 
greeof  peace."— J2dAr'*  Prediger-Bibliotkek.  Vol.  IX.  p.  1151. 
Such  IS  the  success  of  the  efforts  for  the  repristinaUon,  as 
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it  18  denominated,  of  this  dangerous  society ;  and  i^  in  a 
city  where  their  doctrines  have  been  condenmed,  their  order 
suppressed,  and  their  estates  sequestrated ;  where,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  a  Jesuit  would  have  been  scarcely  tolerated,  they 
are  now  able  thus  to  lord  it  over  the  consciences  of  men, 
what  may  they  not  accomplish  in  a  country  such  as  ours, 
where  prejudice  is  unawakened,  and  where  no  barrier  can 
be  erected  to  prevent  their  inroads?     To  such  suggestions 
it  is  usually  replied,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  cbffusion 
of  knowledge,  the  freedom  of  our  institutions,  and  the  in- 
quisitive temper  of  our  people,  afford  a-sufficient  pledge  that 
'  Popery,  and  above  all  Jesuitism,  can  never  obtain  any  ez^ 
tensive  prevalence;  and  that  the  temper  and  policy  of  the 
papacv  have  been  greatly  meliorated  by  the  increase  of  light 
But  why  are  we  so  ready  to  be  seduced  into  the  belief  that 
the  church  of  Rome  has  undergone  a  change  since  the  days 
of  Loyola?     Has  the  infallible  Pontiff  manifested  any  dimi- 
nution of  enmity  towards  the  schismatics  and  heretics  who 
defraud  him  of  his  vaunted  honours?     Has  the  unchanginr 
creed  of  the  self-staled  Catholic  church   been  improved 
since  the  council  of  Trent?  or  has  it  ceased  to  proscribe 
the  Word  of  Grod  ?    And  is  there  any  alteration  which  may 
not  be  very  plainly  traced  to  a  subtile  and   temporary 
yielding  to  unconquerable  opposition  in  public  sentiment? 
Are  not  the  Jesuits,  as  a  body,  strewing  through  our  states 
the  principles  of  Romanism,  and  iffUh  the  attihoritjf  of  the 
Pope  himself?    Let  the  reader  weigh  such  sentences  as 
the  following,  from  the  Bull  Solicitude  ommum^  Aug.  7th, 
1814.  ^^  We  declare  besides,  and  grant  power,  that  they  may 
freely  and  lawfully  apply  to  the  education  of  youth  in  the 
principles  of  the  Catholic  faith,  to  form  them  to  good  mo- 
rals, and  to  direct  colleges  and  seminaries."    ^^  We  take 
under  our  tutelage,  under  our  immediate  obedience,  and  that 
of  the  Holy  See,  all  the  colleges,  houses,  provinces,  and 
members  of  the  order,  and  all  who  shall  join  it."  (p.  20.) 
The  spirit  which  once  fulminated  bulls  against  reformers, 
can  now  do  no  more  than  condemn  the  distributors  of  the 
Bible;  but  the  spirit  is  the  same.    The  politic  zeal  which, 
in  1622,  established  the  Congregation  De  propaganda  fide, 
and  in  1627  attached  to  it  the  college  of  the  same  name,  and 
which  ordered  into  Germany  an  army  of  anti-protestant  mis- 
sionaries, betrays  itself  in  the  appropriations  made  for  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  seminaries  which  are  spring* 
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ing  up  in  silence  throughout  our  land,  and  the  presses  which 
send  forth,  in  our  enlightened  times,  the  doctrines  and  le- 
gends of  the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  for  lack  of  malice  that 
the  vision  of  good  John  Bunyan  is  accomplished  in  this 
country.  "  Though  he  be  yet  alive,  he  is,  by  reason  of  age, 
and  also  the  many  shrewd  brushes  that  he  met  with  in  his 
younger  days,  grown  so  crazy  and  stiff  in  his  joints,  that  he 
now  can  do  little  more  than  sit  in  his  cave's  mouth,  grin- 
ning at  pilgrims  as  they  go  by,  and  biting  his  nails  because 
he  cannot  come  at  them."  {PUgrim*s  ProgresSy  Part  L) 

It  is  by  no  means  true,  as  we  are  sometimes  disposed  to  flat- 
ter ourselves,  that,  as  Americans,  we  are  placed  above  the 
perils  and  disasters  of  other  people.  Great  as  are  our  national 
favours,  human  nature  has  not  so  changed  under  the  genial 
skies  of  liberty,  as  to  make  that  harmless  to  us,  which  has 
carried  desolation  into  the  fairest  and  the  most  enlightened 
regions  of  the  other  continent;  nor  is  our  population  so 
mature  in  knowledge  and  piety,  as  to  be  shielded  against 
the  "  cunning  craftiness"  of  wily  controvertists.  On  the 
contrary,  we  can  hardly  open  our  eyes  upon  the  remote 
districts  of  this  Union,  without  observing  that  the  rankest 
growth  of  wild  fanaticism  and  varied  error  is  springing  up, 
and  that  there  is  scarcely  a  heresy  noted  in  the  books  of 
the  polemic,  which  has  not  its  lineal  descendant  in  America. 
In  the  imposing  ceremonial,  the  entertaining  rites,  the  pomp 
of  outward  worship,  the  indulgences  to  transgress,  the  fre- 
quency of  confession,  and  the  easy  absolutions  of  Roman- 
ism, there  is  every  thing  to  attract  the  eye,  seduce  the  hearty 
and  subdue  the  conscience  of  the  natural  man.  And  the 
minister  of  the  gospel  who  goes  forth  unprepared  to  cope 
with  the  insidious  and  polished  Jesuit,  and  is  called  upon 
to  attack  this  system  of  error,  which  has  not  sprung  up 
in  a  moment,  but  attained  the  firm  and  symmetrical  growth 
of  centuries,  may  regret,  when  it  is  too  late,  that  he  has 
considered  the  elaborate  volumes  of  his  predecessors  useless 
lumber  upon  his  shelves,  and  instead  of  toilsome  study  of 
the  controversy,  has  yielded  to  supineness,  incredulity,  and 
contempt  of  the  danger. 
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Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science :  designed  to  exhibit 
the  origiwi  suscq^tibUUies  of  the  ntindf  and  the  rule  by 
which  the  reditude  qf  any  of  its  states  or  feelings  should 
be  judged.  By  George  Payne,  AM.  J.  Leavitt.  JVew 
York.    1829.    Pp.461.    8vo. 

We  have  ever  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  impor- 
tance of  mental  philosophy,  and  regard  with  pleasure  the 
increasing  attention  which  it  is  receiving.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  slow  progress  it  has  hitherto  made,  and  the  difficul- 
ties it  has  still  to  encounter,  we  believe  that  it  will  continue 
to  advance,  and  at  length  attain  a  pre-eminent  rank  among  the 
sciences.  All  efforts,  therefore,  to  direct  to  it  the  public  at- 
tention and  to  promote  its  advancement,  ar^  viewed  by  us 
with  warm  approbation.  Hence  we  were  highly  pleased 
to  meet  with  the  work  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  arti- 
cle, and  which  we  propose  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers.  Its  occasion  and  design  are  thus  indicated  by  the 
author  in  his  preface. 

"  The  subsequent  pages  owe  their  origin  to  the  professional  en- 
gagements of  the  writer.  Expected  to  impart  instruction  to  the 
students  committed  to  his  care,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind,  as  well  as  on  subjects  strictly  theological,  he  devoted  all  the 
time  he  could  command  to  the  task  of  drawing  up  a  course  of  lee* 
tures  on  the  Elements  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  which  should 
be  made  to  combine,  as  far  as  he  found  it  practicable,  comprehen- 
sion with  brevity,  and  might  be  used  as  a  text  book  in  his  future 
prelections. 

^^  His  object  in  the  preparation  of  his  lectures  was  not  originality, 
but  usefulness.  His  sole  desire  was  to  guide  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  to  what  he  regarded  as  the  right  decision  upon  the  multifa- 
rious topics  of  inquiry  which  his  plan  embraced ;  and  whether  he 
attained  that  end  by  presenting  to  them  the  statements  of  others,  or 
what  might  be  more  properly  denominated  his  own,  was  to  him  a 
matter  of  no  importance  whatever. 

^^  In  the  prosecution  of  this  object,  the  quotations  made  from  the 
works  both  of  living  and  departed  genius  were  of  course  numerous. 
In  short,  it  appear^  to  him  that  to  present  to  his  young  friends  a 
statement  of  the  sentiments  of  our  most  approved  writers  in  rela- 
tioD  to  tbe  important  subjects  to  which  he  directed  their  attention, 
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combined  with  an  effort  to  guide  them  to  the  truth  amidst  this  con- 
flict of  opinions,  would  prove  one  of  the  best  modes  he  could  adopt 
for  securing  a  competent  acquaintance  with  those  subjects ;  nor 
when  he  afterward  proceeded  to  prepare  his  manuscript  for  the 
press,  did  he  see  reason  to  adopt  a  different  course  of  pro- 
ceeding. 

"  The  preceding  statement  will  account  for  the  fipee  use  which  he 
has  made,  in  the  following  pages,  of  the  writings  of  those  iUustnous 
men  to  whom  the  friends  of  mental  science  are  under  such  de^  ob- 
ligations. He  ventures  to  state,  however,  ihai  the  present  work  is 
not  a  mere  compilation.  He  has  endeavoured  at  least  to  think 
for  himself;  and  though  he  has  mainly  adopted  the  views  and  the 
(Bystem  of  Uie  late  Dr  T.  Brown,  the  attentive  reader  will  perceive 
that  he  differs  from  that  writer  on  several  important  points — 
whether  justly  or  not,  must  of  course  be  left  for  the  public  to  de- 
cide ;  the  difference  will  at  any  rate  show  that  he  does  not  slavishly 
follow  any  leader,  or  consent  to  hold  his  mind  in  bondage  to  any  man.'^ 

After  reading  the  above  remarks,  the  reader  will  not  be 
disappointed  to  learn,  that  the  volume  consists  of  a  perspi- 
caous  and  condensed  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  Brown, 
together  with  quotations  from  Locke,  Reid,  Stewart  and 
others,  illustrative  of  their  views  on  the  subjects  discussed. 
Mr  Payne  has  indeed  differed  from  his  master  on  several 
important  points,  which  we  shall  notice  in  their  proper 
places. 

The  object  of  mental  science  is  very  properly  stated  to 
be  the  mental  phenomena,  as  both  in  matter  and  mind  the 
qualities,  not  the  essence,  form  the  subject  of  inquiry.  But 
though  it  is 

^^  Unphilosophical  to  speculate  concerning  the  positwe  essence 
6f  the  mind,  it  is  not  unphilosophical  to  attempt  to  show  that  that 
essence  is  not  material.  The  importance,  not  to  say  necessity,  of 
doing  this,  is  greater,  we  conceive,  than  Mr  Stewart,  or  even  Dr 
Brown,  seems  disposed  to  allow.  The  former  indeed  says,  that 
^  the  conclusions  to  which  we  are  led,  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  phenomena  which  mind  exhibits,  have  no  necessary  connexion 
with  our  opinions  concerning  its  nature.'  This  statement  is 
surdy  not  correct.  Are  we  not  in  the  constant  habit  of  contending 
that  Uie  complexity,  which  we  cannot  but  ascribe  to  the  mental 
phenomena,  cannot  be  similar  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
union  of  two  or  more  substances,  so  as  to  form  one  physical  whole, 
because  the  'mrad  is  a  simple  indivisible  essence  ?  Do  we  not 
aeettme  the  indivisibility  of  the  mind,  in  many  of  our  speculations  ? 
And  have  we  any  right  to  do  this,  without  previously  proving  the 
immateriality  of  mind,  t.  e.  that  its  essence,  though  unknown,  is 
different  from  that  of  matter  ? 
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^^  Into  an  ^[tended  argument  on  tiiis  subject  ray  hxmts  will  not 
pecmit  me  to  go  :  it  must  be  sufficient  to  glance  at  the  proof  which 
may  be  adduced.  Two  distinct  classes  of  phenomena,  viz.  exten- 
sion, divisibility,  gravity,  form,  colour,  attraction,  repulsion,  d&c., 
and  perception,  memory,  reasoning,  joy,  grief,  &c.,  become  known 
to  us,  in  radically  different  ways ;  the  one,  through  the  medium  of 
the  external  senses — the  other,  by  consciousness.  Are  these  phe- 
nomena the  qualities  of  the  same  substance  ?  Is  it  reasonable  to 
sappoee  that  properties  so  opposite  to  each  other,  the  knowledge  of 
which  is  obtain^  in  so  different  a  manner,  inhere  in  the  same 
pennanent  subject  ?  If  the  qualities  are  thus  essentially  di^rent, 
M«at  not  the  essence  be  essentiaUy  different  ?  The  argument  is, 
however,  yet  but  partially  developed.  Some  of  these  qualities  are 
incompatible  with  each  other»  so  that  like  length  and  shortness, 
when  the  comparison  is  with  the  same  objects,  they  cannot  possibly 
be  the  qualities  of  the  same  substance.  Sensation  and  thought 
belong  to  one  of  the  classes  of  properties  which  have  been  specified  ; 
divisibility  is  included  in  the  other.  If  sensation  and  thought  were 
properties  of  matter,  they  roust  be  divisible,  because  matter  is  divisi- 
ble, every  separate  particle  of  the  thinking  and  feeling  whole,  nujst 
possess  a  separate  portion  of  sensation  and  thought ;  as  every 
separate  particle  possesses  the  power  of  attraction.  But  sensation 
and  thought  are  not  divisible,  consciousness  being  judge  ;  the  per- 
manent subject,  therefore,  of  these  qualities,  v^atever  be  Uspontive 
nature^  m  certainly  not  material.'" 

We  think  with  Mr  Payne,  that  a  treatise  of  this  nature 
should  commence  with  a  demonstration  of  the  immateriality 
of  the  thinking  principle;  a  circunistance  which  both 
Stewart  and  Brown  have  omitted.  No  objection  can  be 
offered  to  the  reasoning  above  employed,  without  deny- 
ing to  matter  those  qualities  which  the  Newtonian  phi- 
losophers deem  essential.  We  know  not  why  those  who  do 
this,  may  not  as  properly  be  termed  immaterialists  as  mate- 
rialists ;  a  remark  which  Dr  Priestley,  if  we  recollect  aright, 
has  made  in  reference  to  himself. 

We  have  here  to  object  to  the  phraseology  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  phenomena  or  operations  of  the  mind.  It  is  as 
follows.  ^^  With  reference  to  these  phenomena,  let  it  be 
observed,  that  they  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  constituting 
something  distinct  firom  the  mind,  but  as  being  the  mind 
itself  in  different  states."  <<Our  notions,  thoughts,  and 
ideas,  th^i,  are  nothing  more  than  the  mind  itself  in  differ- 
ent states."  ^^  The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  varied 
affections  of  the  mind ;  they  are  the  mind  itself,"  &c.  We 
suppose  these  phrases  are  intended  to  express  what  all  late 
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philosophers  have  taught,  that  the  mental  phenomena  are 
simply  acts  of  the  mind,  not  something  distinct,  like  the 
ideas  of  Plato,  or  the  species  of  the  schoolmen  ;  for  we  are 
told  that  these  successive  "  states"  "do  not  constitute  the 
mind,"  which  would  differ  little  from  the  doctrine  of 
Hume,  but  that  the  mind  is  the  "  permanent  exhibi- 
tor" of  these  phenomena.  If  we  have  stated  above  what 
was  intended  to  be  expressed,  why  this  parade  of  new 
terms?     If  we  have  not,  then  the  language  is  unintelligible. 

From  the  frequency  with  which  these  terms  are  repeated, 
we  have  sometimes  been  inclined  to  think,  that  Dr  Brown 
and  his  followers  supposed  they  had  made  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  essence  of  mind,  or  rather  that  they  had  acquired 
more  definite  conceptions  of  the  mode  of  its  existence  and 
operation  than  preceding  philosophers.  It  was  a  fine  re- 
mark of  Locke,  "  I  endeavour,  as  milch  as  I  can,  to  deliver 
myself  from  those  fallacies  which  we  are  apt  to  put  upon 
ourselves,  by  taking  words  for  things." 

The  nature  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  is  next  treated 
of,  and  here  the  language  employed  is  equally  exceptiona- 
ble.    The   powers  of  mind  we  are  told  "  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  separate  portions  or  members  of  the  mind," 
which  no  one  ever  taught  or  believed,  "  but  as  capabilities 
imparted  to  it  by  its  Creator,  of  existing  in  various  states  of 
thought  and  feeling  which  constitute  the  whole  phenonaena 
of  the  mind,"  they  "denote  the  constitution  it  has  received 
from  its  Creator  by  which  it  is  capable  of  existing  in  all 
those  states,  which  form  the  consciousness  of  life."    The 
term  faculty  is  entirely  discarded  by  Dr  Brown.    Mr  Payne 
has  employed  it  in  one  or  two  instances.     We  can  see  no 
reason  for  rejecting  a  term  sanctioned  by  usage,  and  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  our  consciousness.     We  feel  that  the 
mind  has  the  power  of  exerting  itself  in  various  ways,  or 
in  reference  to  various  objects.     For  instance,  we  can  per- 
ceive external  objects,  or  we  can  pursue  a  process  of  reason- 
ing.     Where  then  is  the   impropriety  in  saying  that  the 
mind  has  the  faculty  of  perception,  etc.?     Why  resort  to 
the  circumlocutory  mode  of  expression,  that  the  mind  is  ca- 
pable of  existing  in  a  state  which  constitutes  perception  or 
reasoning  ?     Is  this  necessary  to  prevent  the  notion  that  the 
faculties  are  something  distinct  from  the  mind,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  human  frame  are  from  the  body  ?     We  are  not 
aware  that  any  other  distinction  between  the  mind  and  its 
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faculties  has  been  held,  than  that  which  obtains  between  a 
substance  and  its  powers. 

Dr  Brown  was  led  to  the  adoption  of  this  phraseology  by 
his  views  on  the  subject  of  cause  and  effect,  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  his  system.  As  this  subject  has  been  treated' 
at  large  in  a  former  number  of  our  work,  we  shall  not  dwell 
on  it  now.  On  this  point,  Mr  Payne  differs  from  Dr  Brown, 
though  he  has  scarcely  offered  a  reason  for  so  doing.  On 
a  subject  of  such  importance,  he  should  have,  at  least,  more 
definitely  expressed  his  opinions.  In  reference  to  the  suc- 
cession of  thought,  he  says,  that  mere  invariableness  of  an- 
tecedence and  consequence  does  not  constitute  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  but  "  there  is  an  aptitude  in  certain 
feelings  or  states  of  the  mind  to  precede  and  to  follow  one 
another."  From  this  we  should  suppose  that  he  adopts  the 
common  theory,  but  in  another  part  of  his  work  he  speaks  of 
''the  prevailing  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  such  terms 
as  causation,"  &c. 

And  again  "  it  is  impossible  for  the  old  philosophy  to  ex- 
plain how  one  affection  of  the  mind  produces  another  af- 
fection. But  if  we  entertain  those  notions  of  causation,  &c. 
which  have  been  advocated  in  tlie  preceding  part  of  this 
work,"  &c.  We  should  like  to  be  informed  what  these 
"  notions  of  causation"  are,  and  wherein  they  differ  from 
"  the  old  philosophy."  We  only  know  that  he  rejects  the 
theory  of  Brown.  To  be  consistent,  he  should  reject  the 
phraseology  occasioned  by  his  peculiar  views. 

An  assertion  is  made  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  the 
mind,  which  we  should  not  notice  if  it  were  not  employed 
in  subsequent  reasonings.  We  are  told,  that  the  mind  can 
exist  but  in  one  state  at  a  time ;  that  is,  if  the  expression  have 
any  meaning,  the  mind  can  perform  but  one  operation  at  a 
time.  On  such  subjects  our  appeal  must  of  course  be  to 
our  consciousness.  Can  we  not  perceive  external  objects 
at  the  same  time  that  we  are  listening  to  a  sti:ain  of  music, 
or  engaged  in  a  process  of  reasoning  ?  If  such  is  the  fact, 
the  above  is  a  mere  assumption. 

"  The  manner  in  which  our  knowledge  of  the  mental  phe- 
nomena is  obtained,"  or  consciousness,  is  the  subject  of 
discussion  next  in  order.  All  philosophers  before  the  time 
of  Brown  have  considered  it  a  distinct  power,  having  the 
operations  of  the  mind  for  its  object.  Dr  Reid  says,  '<  it  is  a 
power  by  which  we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  operations  of 
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our  own  minds.'*  Stewart's  view  is  the  same.  Bat  is  a  dis- 
tinct power  necessary  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
istence of  feelings  whose  very  existence  consists  in  being 
felt? 

^  Dr  Brown  maintains,  that  consciousness  is  not  a  distinct  power 
of  the  mind — that  the  word  consciousness  is  a  general  term  expres- 
sive of  the  whole  variety  of  our  feelings ;  so  that  the  phrase,  the 
whole  consciousness  of  life,  denotes  all  the  feelings  we  experience 
daring  Ufe;  he  states  that  to  be  conscious  of  a  sensation,  and  to 
have  that  sensation,  is  the  same  thing.  Referring  to  Dr  Reid's 
statements,  he  says,  ^  To  me,  I  must  confess  that  this  attempt  to 
double,  as  it  w^re,  our  various  feelings,  by  making  them  not  to  con- 
stitute our  consciousness,  but  to  be  the  objects  of  it^  as  of  a  dis- 
tinct intellectual  power,  is  not  a  faithful  statement  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  the  mind,  but  is  founded  partly  on  a  confusion  of  thought, 
and  still  more  on  a  confusion  of  language.  Seqsation  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  consciousness,  difierent  from  itself,  but  a  particular  sensa- 
tion is  the  consciousness  of  the  moment ;  as  a  particular  hope,  or 
fear,  or  grief,  or  resentment,  or  simple  remembrance,  may  be  the 
actual  consciousness  of  the  next  moment'  *  In  the  mind,*  he  tells 
us,  ^  that  there  is  nothing  but  a  certain  series  of  feelings,  or  of  tran- 
sient successive  states  ;•— that  the  consciousness  we  have  of  them 
is  nodiing  more  tban  the  thoughts  and  sensations  themselves,  which 
could  not  be  thoughts  and  sensations  if  they  w^:^  not  feh ;' — ^  that 
the  evidence  of  consciousness  is  nothing  more  than  the  eridence 
implied  in  the  mere  existence  of  our  sensations,  thoughts,  desires, — 
which  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  believe  to  be,  and  not  to  be ; 
or,  in  other  words,  impossible  for  us  to  Jieelf  and  not  tojeel^  at  the 
same  moment.' " 

With  these  statements  Mr  Payne  expresses  bis  agreement 
He  thinks  the  doctrine  of  those  who  regard  conscioumesB 
as  a  distinct  power  liable  to  two  objections.  The  first  is, 
that  it  supposes  the  mind  to  exist  in  two  difierent  states  at 
the  «ame  time.  But  this  objection  is  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption we  have  noticed  above. 

"  Secondly,  Dr  Reid's  doctrine,  that  consciousness  is  a  distinct 
power  of  the  mind,  by  which  we  gain  the  knowledge  of  its  present 
thoughts,  sensations,  d&c.  necessarily  supposes  that,  without  this  fa- 
culty of  consciousness,  an  impenetrable  veil  would  hang  over  all 
the  mental  phenomena, — that  we  nught,  and  indeed  must,  renuiin 
in  a  state  of  utter  and  hopeless  ignorance  of  our  iafinkdy  dtvecsi- 
fied  thoughts  and  feelings;  in  other  words,  that  we  should  think 
without  thinking,  and  feel  without  feehng;  a  statement  which  in- 
volves in  it  direct  contradiction ;  for  a  sensation  which  is  not  felt«  is 
not  a  sensation  at  all." 


AnotbMT  objectioB  nay  be  ur|[dd  to  thif  dootruM,  which 
IB  our  opinion  fairly  overthrows  it.  If  the  operations  of  our 
umicls  are  made  known  to  us  by  a  distinct  power,  by  an  act 
of  consciousness,  something  must  make  us  acquainted  with 
this  act,  or  we  have  operations  of  which  we  are  ignorant, 
feelings  which  are  unfelt.  Each  act  of  consciousness,  then, 
requires  another  to  make  it  known  to  us,  and  so  on  od  if^tii- 
tum,  which  is  absurd. 

The  sybject  of  identity  is  ;iext  discussed,  and  if  disposed 
of  in  a  few  pages.  Our  author  briefly  statef  the  opinions  of 
Stewart  and  Brown,  and  his  Assent  to  those  of  t/be  latter. 
Stewart  ibinbi  tM  we  ,^niK>t  properly  be  said  to  be  con- 
fciaoa  of  our  exiatenccy  buA  pnly  of  our  preaept  tihoiighjis 
nod  feelings ;  that  ithi^  potion  arises  by  jem^  orwnal  law  of 
the  mind,  on  the  first  .oifircife  of  :9eQliajlJ<)p.  Brow*  con- 
tends  that  it  could  not  aiis^  froi^  one  ^xerci^e  of  sensation, 
Jik^fe  iwat  bepif^G^^ession,  and  \^  the  remeoAbraoce  of  the«e 
is  iiiTcdtved  tb^  beiMef  of  lOur  identity,  which  he  considers  to 
•be  the  aaoie  i^otipn,  '^  eicpressed  in  different  words,"  os  the 
koofvladg^  of  our  minds  as  a  substance.  Payqe  makes  a 
^stiocfjpn  faetiTA^n  the  ^otiw  of  ^eff  and  of  identity. 
^<  Xbe  former,"  4mjfi  he,  "  would  neiem  to  me  to  be  the  con- 
fep^ion  of  mind,  as  tbe  pervmient  subject  of  our  thoughts, 
feelt^giB,  ^.;  the  \%U»r  the  conception  of  miod  as  unchang- 
ing." We  confess  that  we  cannot  see  tbe  difierence  be- 
-Uireon  the  mind'0  being  the  <'  permiftneEt  suhjecf'  of  our 
tiioughts  and  feeing,  and  its  being  unchanging.  The  sub- 
ject of  persoinal  identity  has  been  eocumtMsred  with  many 
difficulties,  as  is  always  the  case  when  men  attempt  to  rea- 
son cQOcerning  intuitive  truths*  The  belief  of  our  identity 
is  intuitive,  aii4  to  inquire  on  what  it  is  foMnded  is  absucd. 
Hence  the  great  labour  which  Bcowa  bestows  on  this  sub- 
ject is  worse  than  useless.  There  is  an  accumulation  of 
words  and  a  semblance  of  reasoning,  that  tend  to  darken, 
and  to  create  difficulties  where  really  there  are  none.  He, 
indeed,  finally  refers  our  belief  of  it  to  intuition,  but  from 
his  explanation  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he  conceives 
it  to  arise,  we  should  be  led  to  suppose  that  he  founded  it 
on  memory.  He  also  uses  the  term  mental,  instead  of  per- 
sonal identity,  the  propriety  of  which  change  we  do  not 
perceive. 

The  <*  analysis  and  arrangement  of  the  mental  phenome- 
na" is  the  next  subject  of  attention. 
Z 
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^^  To  this  difllcult  and  Important  work  we  now  proceed.  I  hare 
avoided  tbe  common  phraseology,  viz.  division  of  the  powers  of  tfce 
mind,  because  though  I  admit  there  is  an  obvious  distinction  betwees 
tbe  suseepUbiUlies  and  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  actual  pkenoF- 
mena  of  the  mind, — t.  €.  its  varied  states  of  thought  an<)  feeling, — it 
is  not  less  manifest,  as  we  have  intimated,  that  the  only  met^  of 
classifying  these  powers,  ^.c.  is  to  classify  the  phenomena.  Tbe 
process  to  be  instituted  has  a  direct  reference  to  the  actual  states 
of  mind.  These  are  to  be  analyzed,  and  arranged  in  classes,  as 
referrible  to  different  corresponding  susceptibilities,  or  powers ;  so 
that,  in  fact,  a  classification  of  the  mental  phenomena,  is  a  classi- 
fication of  the  mental  susceptibilities,  d^c." 

We  see  no  good  reason  why  this  ^^  common  phraseology'* 
should  have  been  avoided,  since  it  is  admitted,  that  **  to  clas- 
sify the  phenomena''  is  to  classify  or  enumerate  the  powers 
by  which  they  are  exhibited  or  produced. 

Before  proceeding  to  give  a  view  of  the  classification 
which  he  has  adopted,  our  author  examines  the  correctness 
of  the  division  of  Reid  and  Stewart  into  the  intellectual  and 
active  powers.  It  certainly  cannot  obtain,  when  considered 
in  reference  solely  to  the  operations  of  mind,  for  the  mind 
is  no  less  active  m  reasoning  than  in  passion.  In  all  its 
operations  it  is  essentially  active.  But  do  not  some  more 
immediately  lead  to  action  than  others?  May  not  this  divi* 
sion  then  with  propriety  be  made  when  the  operations  are 
considered  in  reference  to  their  effects?  Dr  Brown  s^ys 
not,  and  with  great  labour,  and  some  unfairness,  endeavoun 
to  prove  his  assertion.  Mr  Payne  differs  firom  him.  **  Is  it 
not  apparent,"  says  he,  ^*  that  what  Dr  Reid  classes  with  oar 
active  powers-— our  appetites,  passions,  desires,  &c.  are  the 
springs,  so  to  speak,  which  keep  the  whole  machinery  of  tbe 
mind  in  motion?  There  would  be  no  intellectual  activity 
were  there  no  curiosity,  no  desire,  no  susceptibility  of  plea- 
sure or  of  pain." 

He  still  however  objects  to  the  division,  that  there  are 
some  operations  or  states  of  mind  which  roust  rank  under 
the  active  powers  which  do  not  lead  to  action,  and  some 
which  cannot  properly  be  included  in  either.  But  be  has 
not  sufficiently  developed  these  objections  to  give  them 
force.    He  proceeds, 

^^  It  may,  also,  be  further  objected  against  any  such  division  of 
the  powers  of  the  mind,  that  it  is  adapt^  to  perpetuate  those  fidse 
views  of  the  nature  of  those  powers,  to  whk^h  such  fiequent  refer- 
ence has  been  made.    ^  No  sooner,*  says  Dr  Brown,  ^  were  certain 
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•CMsdoDs  of  Ibe  mind  classed  together,  as  belonging  to  the  will,  and 
certain  others  as  belonging  to  the  understanding,  than  the  under^ 
standing  and  the  will  ceased  to  be  considered  as  the  same  individual 
substance,  and  became  immediately,  as  it  were,  two  oppopite  and 
contending  powers  in  the  empire  of  mind,  as  distinct  as  any  two 
sovereigns  with  their  separate  nations  under  their  control ;  and  it 
became  an  object  of  as  fierce  contention  to  determine,  whether  cer- 
tain affections  of  the  mind  belonged  to  the  understanding  or  the  wiU^ 
as  in  the  management  of  political  afiairs,  to  determine  whether  a 
disputed  province  belonged  to  one  potentate  or  to  another.  Every 
new  diversity  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  indeed,  converted  each 
faculty  into  a  little  independent  mind.' " 

All  teivns  ore  doubtless  liable  to  misconstruction,  bot  that 
the  *^  common  phraseology,"  which  has  long  been  used  by 
the  best  philosophers,  has  produced  or  "  perpetuated"  '^  false 
views,"  or  that  it  is  more  adapted  to  do  so  than  the  nomen- 
clatare  Dr  Brown  has  used,  we  have  yet  to  learn.  Let  us 
see  how  Addison  understood  these  terms ;  whether  they  led 
him  to  entertain  ^'  false  views."  ^*  The  soul  consists  of  manv 
faculties,  as  the  understanding  and  will,  &c.  or  to  speaK 
more  philosophically,  the  soul  can  exert  herself  in  many 
different  ways  of  actions."  Again,  ^*  notwithstanding  we 
divide  the  soul  into  several  powers  and  faculties,  there  is  no 
such  division  in  the  soul  itself,  since  it  is  the  whole  soul  that 
remembers,  understands,  wills  or  imagines."  Sped.  JVb.  600. 
Again,  let  us  hear  the  language  of  the  late  professor  Scott 
of  Aberdeen,  whose  "  Elements  of  Intellectual  Philosophy" 
consist  chiefly  in  a  clear  exposition  of  the  doctrines  of  Reid. 
**  The  terms  facutty,  cperc^ion,  or  power  of  the  mind  have 
long  been  employed  to  denote  the  various  phenomena  of 
human  thought.  It  ought,  however,  carefully  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  by  the  various  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  we 
do  not  mean  any  independent  and  separate  energies,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  unite  in  forming  the  mind  itself,  but 
merely  different  modes  of  action  of  the  same  thinking  prin- 
ciple." Dr  Brown,  we  think,  could  not  object  to  the  above 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  mental  powers.  It  may  be  thought 
that  we  lay  too  great  stress  on  warda,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  by  the  variation  and  want  of  precision  in  the  use 
of  these,  the  science  of  mind  has  been  greatly  retarded,  and 
hence  we  desire  that  no  further  changes  should  be  made  ex- 
cept such  as  are  necessary;  unless  some  man  should  arise 
who  should  be  able  to  accomplish  what  seems  almost  hope- 
less, the  invention  and  general  adoption  of  a  new  philosophi- 
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6al  Itoguage.  The  foUowing  is  the  ohLs^iMitktti  of  BrotrA, 
copied  from  his  Physiology,  a  work  pobHshed  just  before 
his  death : 

«^  ^  Of  tbe^e  states  or  afieotiotis  of  mind,  when  #e  consider  them 
in  all  their  variety,  there  is  ^ne  physical  distinction  that  cannot  Mi 
f6  strike  us.  Some  of  them  arise  in  consequence  ot  the  operatioii 
of  external  things — the  others  in  consequence  of  mere  previoas  fed- 
ings  of  the  mind  itself.  In  this  difference,  then,  of  their  antecedents 
^t.  e.  as  being  external  or  internal,)  we  have  a  ground  of  primarj^ 
division.  The  phenomena  iftay  be  arranged  as  of  ttro  dasses, — 
Tub  BxTfiAiiAi.  AivjKmoiis  of  t^e  mm ;  1*ue  lirrEsctiAL  apfbo* 

TlOlfS  OF  THB  MIND. 

'^  ^  The  forihei*  of  these  ektees  admits  bt  very  easy  Mbditi^n, 
acbording  to  th^  bodily  organs  Effected. 

«^  *  The  Udter  may  be  divided  into  two  cN^ders ;  IntdleBtUnl  siatei 
of  mind,  and  Eitiotions.  These  otders^  which  are  sb&^etiHf  dit* 
tinct  of  therasehr ea,  exhaust,  as  it  appears  to  roe,  the  whole  phoafr^ 
roena  of  the  class.'" 

This  classification  our  author  considers  ^^  orii^inaly  simplei 
distinct  and  conipJele/'  an4  in  its  *'  leading  divisions  so  mtich 
in  accordance  with  nature''  that  he  ^*  cannot  anticipate  the 
time  when  another  shall  be  suggested  .so  worthy  of  adop- 
tion." It  is  *'  in  accordance  with"  Dr  Brown^s  new  tbeory 
of  cause  and  effect,  or  rather  flows  from  itj.  Having  denied 
the  existence  of  power,  and  regarding  the  phenomena  of 
matter  as  a  succession  of  changes,  in  no  way  related  but  by 
antecedenee  and  consequence,  he  mast  apply  the  same  doc- 
trine to  mind,  taking  firom  it  its  powers,  and  regarding  its 
phenomena  as  a  mare  succession  of  changes,  or  m^oUm.  We 
object  then  to  this  classification,  that  it  is  founded  od  the 
suppositiop  that  the  mind  is  a  mere  passive  recipieot  oi 
changes  which  follow  the  presence  of  external  objects,  or  ot 
precMing  states.  We  hold  this  to  be  contradicted  by  oor 
consciousness. 

We  have  other  objections  to  this  classification,  which  will 
appear  as  we  examine  its  parts  in  order.  To  this  we  pro- 
cocci. 

The  external  aflfections,  those  states  of  mind  which  follow 
the  preaence  of  external  objects,  are  divided  into  the  lessi 
and  more  definite  afiectiona.  Dr  Brown  calls  them  all  aen- 
satioas,  but  Mr  Payne  contends  that  the  term  should  be 
confined  to  those  ^  states  of  mind  originated  by  impraaaioiia 
upon  the  organs  of  seme."  Under  the  latter  division  are 
indoded  our  ai^airtioBa,  properly  so  called ;  under  the  former, 

I*- 
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«ur  ippelilts^  8n4  Ibt  p^m  aii4  pleature*  arisidg  firofial  lira 
state  oi  our  muscular  system.  AcoordiAg  to  Ihis  systetti^  oUr 
appetites  are  not  to  be  ranked  amOBf  tb^  prinoiples  of  our 
eon^tmion,  beeausoi  when  analysed,  they  afe  fodod  to  be 
oomposed  of  an  iMiea^  stasatioa  and  a  desire* 

*^  There  is  odlhiDg  p^cdiar  ill  tbt  pain  Whieb  ooaflUurtei  one 
elemeat  of  our  appetites ;  there  is  nothiog  peculiar  ia  the  ciesire 
which  ooostitutes  the  other.  Why  then,  should  the  pain  and  desire 
eo-existing,  be  thought  to  re<]uire  a  particular  deaignatioa,  and  to 
constitute  what  is  call^  a  power  of  mind  in  this  case,  and  not  m 
others  ?  A  man  falls  into  a  pit ;  his  situation  is  painful ;  it  originates 
the  desirel  of  relief.  Why  should  we  not  toy  he  has  the  appetUe  of 
ascending,  aS  Well  as  ihat  we  have  the  OpffeHu  6t  hungc^rf  It  will 
be  replied,  perhaps,  that  the  Complex  feelmg,  denominated  hunger, 
rectrrs  at  regulat*  int^Wals,  and  ^at.  On  thief  acootiart,  it  ought  to  be 
i^sgarded  as  bdog  Spedifiei^y  di^tiiict  frotti  any  (leeidental  case,  in 
irbMk  there  is  a  unioii  of  pali  and  dasirSi  Bat  what  is  the  reason 
of  this  r^lar  i^borreno^  of  the  appetite?  Is  it  net  that  God  has 
se  form^  the  body,  that  it  is,  at  thasd  intervals,  in  that  state  which 
is  nec^eisary  to  the  existence  of  the  ekfinentsry  utieasiaess  involved 
in  appetite?  This  we  suppose  will  be  admitt^.  And  should  it  be 
so,  how  can  it  be  thought  that  that  circumstance  can  impress  a  pe- 
culiar character  upon  the^  mental  feeling  itself?  Suppose  the  indi- 
vidual, referred  io  a  short  time  ago,  should  fall  into  the  pit  at  regu« 
lar  intervals ;  that  the  result  should  invariably  be  bodily  pain,  and 
desire  of  i^efief ;  would  the  Circumstance  of  the  acicident  happening 
habitually,  and  regularly,  6onvert  this  complex  mental  feelirtg  into 
an  appetite?  Tfafa  will  not  be  pretended.  And  yet  the  reply  of 
ein^  opponents  oUght  io  be  in  the  affirmative." 

Bat  afte^  tbis  pafbde  of  analysis,  we  dre  told,  **  it  is  not 
wished  to  discdntimie  the  use  of  the  w6rd  appetite,"  but 
thiit  "#e  teust  guard  against  supposing^  that  the  term  de* 
Dcnea  an  Original  power  of  the  mihd."  The  term  power  of 
Mtud  is  not  used  in  refereACe  to  oui*  active  prinoipled;  but 
that  our  lippetites  of  hnbger,  thirst  and  s^x,  ftro  orlgintil 
principles  of  onr  Constitution,  canbot  be  doubted* 

PreTit>ttely  to  aA  examiniation  of  the  sensation  peculiar  to 
ttietr  respective  organs,  sottie  judicious  remarks  are  made 
M  seHMition  in  general,  the  oonfiexion  between  matter  and 
teind,  Ibe  drffereint  theories  of  perception,  &c.  Sensation 
and  pereei^tiob  afe  n^  don&idered  as  distinct  powers.  Sen- 
iaiion  Is  k  feeling  whtoh  fette^j^flbo  impression  on  an  organ 
of  sense:  ^^perteption  is  the^^lhpiif^we  make  of  our  Hen^ 
iations  to  eofflethini  externw^jjtt-^e^^ 

With  tbe  general  dootriiva  we^i'^yfei.  !J*WHit9  of  the  re- 
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marks  in  tUusiratioii  we  might  m«ke  lome  ■trictoiet,  if  we 
thought  the  errors  of  moment. 

The  sensations  belonging  lo  each  organ  are  next  exam- 
ined, with  a  view  to  determine  the  sensations  which  each  ori- 
ginally afforded.  These,  it  is  said,  are  mwe  feelings  of  tbe 
mind,  and  cannot  give  us  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
any  thing  but  themselves ;  our  reference  of  them  to  exter- 
nal causes  being  the  result  of  experience.  Whence  then  is 
acquired  the  knowledge  on  which  this  experience  is  founded  ? 
Dr  Reid  believed  that  the  sense  of  touch  save  us  the  notions 
of  hardness  and  extension,  and  hence  arise  our  conception 
and  belief  of  external  objects.  But  Dr  Brown  contends, 
that  the  sense  of  touch  gives  us  originally  no  more  informa- 
tion than  that  of  smelling.  To  account  for  the  origin  of 
our  notion  of  matter,  he  calls  to  his  aid  a  sixth  sense,  ^^  our 
muscular  sensations,"  and  makes  the  first  idea  of  resistance 
and  extension,  to  which  he  reduces  the  qualities  of  matter, 
arise  from  impeded  muscular  effort.  Let  us  examine  the  pro- 
cess as  he  describes  it.  Suppose  a  series  of  muscular  efforts, 
such  as  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  infant's  fingers,  this 
occasions  a  series  of  feelings ;  a  body  is  interposed,  which 
prevents  this  contraction,  and  hence  interrupts  the  se- 
ries of  feelings,  and  here  the  notion  of  resistance  from 
something  without  arises.  Here  Dr  Brown  thinks  he  has 
acquired  the  idea  of  resistance,  one  of  the  elements  of 
matter  and  of  outness.  Passing  by  the  absurdity  of  the 
infant's  remaining  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  its  body, 
till  it  has  acquired  the  knowledge  of  matter  in  the  manner 
above  described  5  that  it  can  be  fondled,  and  take  its  ooa- 
rishment  in  the  same  ignorance,  unless  indeed  it  defer  the 
last  till  it  has  performed  the  acute  reasomng  Dr  Brown  as- 
cribes to  it;  let  us  see  whether  these  notio.ns  of  extensioB 
and  outness  could  arise  even  on  the  author's  own  principlai* 

The  opening  and  contraction  of  the  fingers  produce  a 
series  of  feelings ;  the  presence  of  a  body  interrupts  the  con- 
traction, and  hence  produces  a  new  feeling,  which  gives  os 
the  notion  of  something  external  and  resisting.  But  how 
can  the  notion  of  resistance  arise,  when  the  existence  of 
the  muscles  which  are  resisted  is,  according  to  hypothesis, 
unknown?  A  new  feeling  is  indeed  occasioned,  but  it  is  a 
mere  sensation.  It  will  not  be  said  that  it  resembles  rosis- 
tance  or  otdnesSy  or  the  body  that  resists.  Why  then  should 
this  sensation  give  us  these  notions,  sooner  than  tbe  pre- 
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ceding  oAesI  The  light  entariDg  the  eye  of  the  iofent  oc- 
casions a  certain  feeling;  the  intei^Bttion  of  an  opaque  body 
between  the  laroinous  one  and  the  eye  would  occasion  a 
new  feeKng.  Why  would  not  the  notions  of  outness  arise 
ia  this  case  as  well  as  in  the  former  ? 

But  let  us  see  whether  the  notion  of  eitension,  the  ele« 
ments  of  which  are  length  and  breadth,  could  be  acquired 
hi  this  manner.  '*  The  series  of  muscular  feelings,"  says  Dr 
Brown,  *^  of  which  the  infant  is  conscious,  in  incessantly 
closing  and  opening  bis  little  hand,  must,  on  these  princi- 
ples, be  accoinpanied  with  the  notion,  not  indeed  of  the  ex*- 
tstence  of  his  hand,  or  of  any  thing  external,  but  of  a  cer- 
tain length  of  succession ;  and  each  stage  of  the  contrac- 
tion, by  frequent  renewal,  gradually  becomes  significant  of 
a  particular  length,  corresponding  with  the  portion  of  the 
series.  When  any  hard  body,  therefore,  is  placed  in  the  in- 
fant's hand,  though  he  cannot  indeed  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  object,  or  of  the  hand,  he  yet  feels  that  he  can  no 
longer  perform  the  accustomed  contraction,  or  to  speak  more 
accurately,  since  he  is  unacquainted  with  any  parts  that  are 
contracted,  he  feels  that  he  can  no  longer  produce  his  ac- 
customed series  of  feelings ;  and  he  knows  the  quantity  of 
contraction  which  remained  to  be  performed,  or  rather  the 
length  of  the  series  which  remained  to  be  felt."  Vol.  /, 
page  360.  These  portions  of  the  series  becoming  signifi* 
cant  of  particular  lengths,  when  a  body  is  interposed  it  not 
only  gives  the  idea  of  outness  and  resistance,  but  that  its 
length  is  equal  to  that  quantity  of  contraction  which  the 
infant  <<  knows  is  yet  to  be  performed."  This  is  the  manner, 
according  to  Dr  Brown,  in  which  the  notion  of  length  is  ac- 
quired. Were  but  half  the  contraction  allowed  to  be  per- 
formed, the  infant  would  know  that  the  resisting  body  was 
half  as  long  as  Us  feelings^  a  notion  of  length,  when  ap- 
plied to  matter,  which  we  leave  to  the  advocate  of  this 
view  to  explain. 

But  supposing  that  the  notion  of  length  should  arise  in  the 
manner  above  described,  how  do  we  arrive  at  the  other  con- 
stituent of  extension,  viz.  breadth  ?  According  to  Dr  Brown, 
it  is  as  follows  :  When  a  body,  for  example  a  ball,  is  placed 
in  the  hand,  it  interrupts  the  contraction  unequally,  and  thus 
we  acquire  the  notion  of  a  number  of  co-existent  lengths, 
which  is  "  our  very  notion  of  breadth."  Here,  even  grant- 
ing the  premises,  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  ;  for  each 
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of  the  'eo-existent  lengthi  muBt  be  witboat  bfonJUb,  or  Ibe 
thiag  «oiHgbt  for  18  assfimed.  Novr,  how  can  a  oiwibef  oiji^ 
eiristont  leng^fl,  each  withcui  breadUi,  conalitule  breadth  t 

^eh  18  Dr  Brown's  account  of  the  origin  of  our  knawr 
ledge  of  external  things.  It  does  not  rest,  he  tbiafaii  m 
some  philosophers  contend,  on  any  peeidiar  intukiod,  hot  is 
to  be  traced  <^  to  that  nose  general  one  by  whkh  we  iwrnm- 
der  a  new  consequent  in  any  series  of  accustooied  MranCs  u 
a  new  aalecedeat.'' 

The  opinion  of  Mr  Fayne  is  diffemHf  tlMfgh  be  adopti 
the  distinction  between  the  muacular  and  toftuei  feelingly 

^^  On  this  uu>9t4iffioijdt  qibjsot,  }  am  rather  disposed  io  agpce^  wik 
those  mho  ascribe  our  belief  in  itbe  ^Bxistspo^  /9f  ap  .ejiteiml  ^rld 
to  a  p«oiiliftr  intuition*  A  f^ody  /^^wes  ia  lOpataejt  with  the  palffi  ipf 
Ifao  btri^^Ae  b^s^  obsi^e  upcw  jit-r-t(iay  ipstjipctively  prciss  M— 4^ 
flPisliyig  pf  pcew^^oe  is  CTperiepo^^  nad  .t)ia^  feeliDg,  by  a  l^w  of 
;the  mifffli  ips^jofly  siiggssts  th^  potion  of  songiething  e^ten^al,  and 
Aptecedept^y  U>  s^  experience,  is  referred  to  ii  as  its  cause.  Tl^re 
j»  nothing  in  the  mere  tactual  feeling,  as  we  have  seen,  whicji 
appefirs  adapted  to  originate  the  idea  of  any  thing  external.  Nor 
does  the  muscular  feeling  seem  to  me  more  Ii|:e!y  to  awaken  it.  it 
is  a  mere  sensation,  which  wiU  indeed  lead  to  the  oonoeptioa  of  a 
cotise,  but  which  no  more  involves  iths  notion  of  an  carfernai  cane, 
than  the  fragrance  of  the  violet  or  the  rose." 

For  ourselves  we  have  never  experienced  any  grant  diffi- 
culties on  this  subject.  We  have  aiwajw  thought  that  m^ 
acquire  our  knowledge  of  external  objeets  by  perception.  To 
make  known  to  us  the  existence  of  matter  Md  its  qualitias 
is  precisely  what  our  senses  were  given  us  for,  not  to  lie 
dormant  t4H  our  muscles' have  given  them  objects  to  not  on. 
What  were  our  first  feelings  and  notions  we  can  oeviar 
know,  as  memory  does  not  inform  us.  All  that  we  can 
affirm  from  experienoe  is,  that  from  oor  earliest  recollection, 
our  senses  have  contributed  to  increase  the  extant  and  ac- 
curacy of  our  knowledge  of  matter. 

In  treating  of  vision  it  is  asserted  that  our  perception  of 
distance  of  objects  is  wholly  the  result  of  experience.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  admit  this.  It  is  founded  on  the  so  oAen 
quoted  case  of  Cheselden,  which,  if  correctly  reported*  is 
but  a  single  case. '  We  recollect  to  have  seen  an  account 
of  two  similar  operations,  in  which  the  results  were  entirely 
different.  Animals,  as  soon  as  born,  perceive  distance,  and 
why  should  not  children?  Though  experienoe  adds  to  the 
accuracy  of  our  knowledge  of  distances,  yei  we  do  not 
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belieTe  that  all  objects  appear  equally  near  to  the  eye  till 
otherwise  informed  by  experience. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  second  general  class  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  viz.  the  internal  affections,  states  '^  which 
do  not  directly  at  least  depend  on  the  body;  which  have 
for  their  immediate  antecedents,  not  impressions  made  upon 
the  organs  of  sense,  or  the  brain,  but  previous  feelings  or 
states  of  the  mind  itself.''  The  class  b  divided  into,  1.  In* 
tellectnal  states,  and  2.  Emotion.  The  former  is  subdivided 
into  simple  and  relative  suggestion.    Mr  Payne  does 

^^  Not  altogether  approve  of  the  terms  by  which  Dr  Brown  desi((- 
nates  these  two  classes  of  our  intellectual  states,  especially  of  the 
latter.  To  the  word  Suggestion,  an  unusual  latitude  of  signification 
is  attached.  When  the  sight  of  a  painting  is  followed  by  the  con- 
ception of  the  painter,  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  ordinary 
use  of  the  term,  to  say  it  suggests  the  latter  idea ;  but  the  perception 
of  a  horse,  and  a  sheep,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  suggest  the  poiuts 
in  which  they  agree.  Dr  Brown,  however,  uses  the  term  Suggest 
in  this  connexion,  merely  to  intimate  that  one  state  of  mind  imme- 
diately follows  another  state.  Relative  Suggestions  are  feelings 
which  arise  by  a  law  of  the  mind,  from  co-existing  perception,  or 
conception,  or  two  or  more  objects.  Bearing  these  remarks  in 
mind,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  adopt  Dr  Brown's  phraseology;  and,  for 
reasons  fonneriy  stated,  it  is  deemed  better  not  to  depart  from  it." 

Perhaps  it  would  not  have  been  amiss  to  have  *'  stated'* 
some  *^  reasons"  for  its  adoption. 

By  simple  suggestion  is  meant  association  of  ideas.  The 
reasons  adduced  by  Brown  for  discarding  the  latter  appear 
to  us  to  be  without  weight.  It  is  a  term  which  is  sanctioned 
by  long  usage,  is  woven  into  our  most  common  language, 
and  conveys  no  erroneous  impression.  Why  then  should  it 
be  dropped,  and  a  term  having  already  another  signification 
attached  to  it  substituted?  Dr  Brown  thought  that  all  the 
laws  of  suggestion  might  be  reduced  to  contiguity  in  time 
or  place.  He  however  enumerates  three  general  laws,  by 
which  the  succession  of  thought  is  regulated ;  viz.  resem- 
blance, contrast,  and  contiguity.  This  arrangement  is  adopt- 
ed by  Mr  Payne.  The  illustrations  of  this  subject  are  highly 
valuable,  on  account  of  their  connexion  with  the  principles 
of  philosophical  criticism.  These  are  in  a  few  instances  de- 
duced and  applied.  We  regret  that  Mr  Payne  has  copied 
firom  Brown  a  hyper-crUicism  on  one  of  the  most  beautifal 
stanxas  in  Gray's  Elegy. 
A  a 
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Niae  secondary  laws  are  enumerated,  all  of  which  aodoobt 
influence  the  train  of  thought,  as  also  do  many  other  cifoum- 
stances  not  noticed :  <^  for  there  is  no  possible  rektion  among 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge  which  may  not  serve  to  coBr 
nect  them  together  in  the  mind;  and^  thereforOi  though  one 
enumeration  may  be  more  comprehensive  than  another,  a  per- 
fectly complete  enumeration  is  scarcely  to  be  expected."  We 
concur  with  the  remark  of  Stewart;  **a  perfectly  compete 
enumeration^'  would  require  an  enumeration  of  all  the  rela* 
tions  which  exist  among  the  objects  of  our  knowledge^  wbtob 
is  of  course  impossible. 

To  this  *^  faculty  of  suggestion"  (Mr  Payne  uses  this  fom 
of  expression,  though  Brown  does  not)  attention,  concep- 
tion, memory,  imagination  and  habit,  are  reduced.  Atten- 
tion is  thus  explained.  Emotion  may  co-exist  with  thought, 
forming  a  complex  state  of  mind.  It  is  a  law  of  mind  that 
emotions  communicate  peculiar  vividness  to  the  thoughts 
with  which  they  co-exist,  and  cause  others  that  may  be  on 
the  mind  to  fade  so  as  scarcely  to  be  perceptible. 

An  object  of  perception  is  presented  to  the  mind,  a  de- 
sire, which,  according  to  this  system,  is  an  emotion,  of 
knowing  it  more  perfectly  arises,  co-exists  with  the  percep- 
tion, and  gives  it  peculiar  vividness.  Attention  then  is  per- 
ception combined  with  desire. 

Though  we  do  not  consider  ^  attention  a  distinct  faculty, 
yet  we  cannot  adopt  the  above  explanation.  It  is  liable  to 
the  objection  we  have  already  made  to  the  system  in  gene- 
ral, viz.  that  it  represents  the  mind  as  the  passive  recipient' 
of  changes;  having  no  control  over  its  operations.  This  we 
say  is  not  in  accordance  with  our  experience,  particularly 
in  an  act  of  attention.  Attention,  in  regard  to  external  ob- 
jects of  perception,  seems  to  be,  as  our  author  remarks  in  a 
note,  '^  an  effort  to  preserve  the  muscles  in  that  state  of  con- 
traction which  is  most  favourable  for  gaining  the  information 
desired."  But  what  is  the  mental  act  in  this  process)  Is 
it  not  an  act  of  will  to  which  the  muscles  are  obedient  f 
And  is  it  any  thing  other  in  regard  to  the  internal  q^Bdumsi 
When  we  endeavour  to  fix  our  attention  on  the  operations 
of  our  minds,  are  we  conscious  of  any  thing  but  the  exercise 
of  vrill9  It  is  the  continued  exercise  of  will  directing  the 
thoughts  to  a  particular  object,  and  confining  them  often  to 
some  one  point.    It  will  be  perceived  then  that  we,  con- 
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ndmng  aUenliiMi  as  an  aet  of  will»  of  courae  do  not  refer  it 
to  soggestioD. 

fiAi  it  18  hefe  proper  that  we  should  state  oor  views  of 
suggestion  or  association,  as  a  prominent  objection  to  the 
tsMMiification  under  eonsideration  will  be  thereby  developed. 
We  will  endeavour  to  express  ourselves  with  clearness,  and 
at  each  step  our  appeal  must  be  to  the  consciousness  of  our 
readen  for  the  truth  of  our  assertions. 

The  term  faculty^  as  we  have  before  observed,  expresses 
an  aeimi  of  the  taittkiftg  principle  in  a  particular  manner, 
or  Hi  refereaee  to  particular  objects.  -  Every  class  of  those 
mental  opemiions^  then,  which  are  sufliciently  distinct  from 
others,  is  to  be  feferred  to  a  distinct  faculty.  Thus  the  ^ 
mental  operations  in  the  perception  of  external  objects  are 
distinct  from  others,  and  are  referred  to  the  faculty  of  per- 
ception. Again,  the  mind  has  the  power  of  treasuring  up 
knowledge  or  recalling  past  thoughts  and  feelings,  &c. 
Now  is  not  this  class  of  operations  sufficiently  distinct  from 
perception,  from  reasoning,  from  emotion,  from  all  the  men- 
tal phenomena,  to  require  a  distinctive  name? — to  be  referred 
to  a  separate  faculty 9  This  is  commonly  termed  memory. 
We  have  the  authority  of  Locke  for  using  as  a  general  term 
the  retentwe  faculty.  Of  this,  memory,  recollection  and 
eoQoeption  express  different  modes.  But  of  this  hereafter. 
Again,  the  mind  has  the  power  of  forming  combinations  from 
remembered  scenes,  and  of  arisinxUifig  new  ones,  or  ideal 
creaiiQM.  This  surely  is  a  sufficiently  distinct  mode  of 
mental  exercise  to  require  a  distinct  faculty.  This  is  usually 
called  imagination,  but  we  should  prefer  a  more  general 
term,  of  wnich  imagination  and  fancy  express  different  de- 
grees or  modes.  We  would  propose  the  creative  faculty. 
The  term  has  not,  we  believe,  been  used  by  any  philosopher; 
we  frequently,  however,  meet  with  the  expression,  creative 
imagination,  creative  genius,  among  the  best  writers. 

The  operations  of  mind  in  the  process  of  reasoning,  we 
think  it  will  be  admitted,  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  be 
referred  to  the  reasoning  faculty — a  phrase  which  has  al- 
ready the  sanction  oC usage.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
we  are  attempting  to  give  a  complete  enumeration  of  our 
Acuities.  The  above  partial  one  is  made  that  we  may  ex- 
plain our  views  on  association.    To  this  we  proceed. 

Let  us  attend  to  the  process  of  the  mind  m  the  exercise 
of  its  various  faculties.    For  example,  what  is  the  mode  of 
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operation  in  remembering?  Do  we  not  recall  past  thoughts 
by  their  relations,  such  as  resemblance,  contrast,  antiquity, 
and  a  thousand  other  relations,  though  more  usually  by  the 
first  mentioned. 

In  forming  ideal  creations,  do  not  our  thoughts  succeed 
each  other  according  to  the  same  relations?  Also  in  rea- 
soning ?  But  this  succession  of  thought,  according  to  certain 
relations,  is  association  of  ideas,  or  suggestion.  What  then 
is  association  but  the  order  of  the  mind's  action  by  its  various 
faculties?  It  is  a  general  term,  expressive  of  the  mode  of 
action  of  the  mind  in  all  its  operations;  expressive  of  our 
thoughts  as  successive  and  related.  If  this  view  is  correct, 
then  the  classification  of  the  system  under  examination  is 
radically  wrong..  It  reduces  all  the  mental  faculties  to  that 
which  is  not  a  faculty. 

Conception,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  is  not  a  faculty 
distinct  from  memory.  It  is  commonly  defined  to  be  the 
power  that  gives  us  copies  of  former  objects  of  perception. 
What  is  a  conception  then  but  a  remembrance  ?  It  may  be 
an  imperfect  act,  the  idea  of  time  may  not  arise,  or  may  not 
be  attended  to ;  but  if  it  be  the  prerogative  of  memory  to 
recall  the  past,  why  is  another  power  thought  necessary  ? 

We  next  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  uiose  mental  ope- 
rations which  are  termed  by  Dr  Brown  Relative  SuggestioDS. 

^^  We  cannot  long  observe  two  or  more  objects  together,  without 
becoming  sensible  of  certain  relations  which  they  mutually  sustain : 
the  states  of  mind  which  constitute  the  douod,  or  conception,  of 
these  relations,  are  what  Dr  Brown  calb  Relative  Suggestions; — 
the  power,  by  which  we  are  rendered  capable  of  experiencing 
them,  is  Relative  Suggestion.  ^  I  perceive,  for  example,  a  horse 
and  a  sheep  at  the  same  moment.  The  perception  of  the  two  k 
followed  by  that  different  state  of  mind,  which  constitutes  the  feel* 
ing  of  their  agreement  in  certain  respects,  or  of  theu:  disagreement 
in  certain  other  respects.' " 

These  relations  are  divided  into  those  of  position,  resem- 
blance, proportion,  degree  and  comprehension.  Those  of 
resemblance  and  comprehension  only  are  illustrated  by  our 
author.'  The  former  is  the  foundation  of  generalization,  the 
latter  of  reasoning.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
process  of  generalization,  or  of  the  origin  of  general  terms. 

"  On  perceiving  various  objects  simultaneously,  the  power  of  re- 
lative suggestion  enables  us  to  recognise  the  various  points  in  which 
they  resemble  each  other ;  and  hence  to  classify  them,  or  arrange 
them  in  difierent  divisions, — for  classification  is  grounded  on  resem- 
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Uance,  those  objects  being  placed  in  the  same  division,  which  bear 
this  relation  to  one  another.  Were  we  possessed  of  the  power  of 
perception  merely,  the  resemblances,  of  which  we  speak,  would  no 
more  strike  us  than  the  brutes  around  us.  Endowed,  however,  as 
we  are,  with  the  faculty  of  recognising  relations,  we  become  imme- 
diately aware  that  some  agree,  in  contradistinction  from  others,  in 
possessing  a  principle  of  vitality.  Of  these,  some  have  reason, 
others  not.  Of  the  irrational  tribes,  some  are  covered  with  hair, 
others  with  scales,  others  again  with  feathers ;  many  have  four  legs, 
several  only  two.  And  thus  what  would  otherwise  have  been  an  m- 
discriminate  mass  of  beings,  separates,  in  our  mental  vision,  into 
distinct  classes ;  while,  to  give  utterance  to  those  notions  of  resem- 
blance which  arose  in  our  minds  on  the  perception  of  these  objects, 
and  which  were  the  spring  and  the  guide  of  this  mental  classifica*- 
tion,or  rather  perhaps  which  constitute  it,  we  invent  general  terms, 
which  are  words  designed  to  express  the  eommon  resemblance  re- 
cognised bfftuin  objects  which  we  thus  class  together,  ^  That  in 
looking  at  a  horse,  an  ox,  or  a  sheep,  we  should  be  struck  with  a 
feeling  of  their  resemblance,  in  certain  respects,' — that  to  those  re- 
spects in  which  they  are  felt  to  resemble  each  other,  we  should  give 
a  name,  as  we  give  a  name  to  each  of  them  individually,  compre- 
hending under  the  general  name  such  objects  only  as  excite,  when 
compared  together  with  others,  the  feeling  of  this  particular  relation  ; 
all  this  has  surely  nothing  very  mysterious  about  it.  It  would,  indeed, 
be  more  mysterious,  if,  perceiving  the  resemblances  of  objects  that 
are  constantly  around  us,  we  did  not  avail  ourselves  of  language,  as 
a  mode  of  communicating  to  others  our  feelings  of  the  resemblance, 
as  we  avail  ourselves  of  it  in  the  particular  denomination  of  the  in- 
dividtial,  to  inform  others  of  that  particular  object,  of  which  we 
speak  ;  and  to  express  the  common  resemblance  which  we  feel  by 
any  word,  is  to  have  invented  already  a  general  term  significant  of 
the  felt  relation.' 

^^  No  process  could  be  more  simple  and  beautiful,  than  the  one 
which  is  thus  described  by  Dr  Brown.  That  great  Being  who  form- 
ed the  mind,  has  imparted  to  it,  not  merely  the  power  of  perceiv- 
ing the  individual  objects  by  which  wo  are  surrounded,  but  also  of 
recognising  the  resemblances  which  exist  among  them.  This  no- 
tion of  their  resemblance,  constitutes  what  we  call  a  general  idea — 
which  idea,  or  notion,  is  embodied  in  a  general  term,  as  a  particu- 
kr  notion,  or  our  notion  of  an  individual,  is  expressed  by  a  parti- 
cular term  or  a  proper  name.  ^  In  the  first  place,'  says  Dr  Brown, 
^  there  is  the  perception  of  two  or  more  objects ;  in  the  second 
]dace,  the  feeling  or  notion  of  their  resemblance,  immediately  sub- 
sequent to  the  perception  ;  and,  lastly,  the  expression  of  this  com- 
mon relative  feeling  by  a  name,  which  is  used  afterward  as  a  ge- 
neral denomination,  for  all  those  objects,  the  perception  of  which  is 
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/Mowed  bp  the  mme  cmmnm  futtng^  (dr  noHon)  ^^f  Tt»emr 
hUuu»:  " 

The  aboiFe  is  simple,  clear,  and  conviacing,  and  will,  we 
trust,  set  at  rest  the  question  concerning  nominalism  and 
realism.  The  praise  of  strict  originality,  however,  ie  not 
due  to  it,  as  nearly  the  same  doctrine  is  taught  by  Locke, 
though  he  seems  to  have  been  understood  by  but  few  of  his 
followers.  It  is  surprising  that  Stewart  should  have  adhered 
to  the  absurdities  of  nominalism,  especially  as  a  number  of 
passages  occur  in  his  works  which  express  nearly  the  view 
given  by  Dr  Brown.  He  speaks  of  '<  the  common  proper- 
ties" of  a  class — the  circumstances  in  which  the  subject  of 
our  reasoning  resembles  all  the  individuals  of  the  same 
genus" — "  the  particular  quality  or  qualities  in  which  tiie  in- 
dividuals resemble  other  isdividuals  of  the  same  class;  in 
consequence  of  which  a  generic  name  is  applied  to  it."  This 
language,  as  Mr  Pajme  remarks,  seems  to  imply  all  for  which 
this  system  contends. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  view  which  this  system  affords  of  the 
process  of  reasoning.  In  this  instance  we  take  our  quotations 
from  the  Lectures  of  Brown.  "  The  brief  expression,  or  re- 
sult of  the  feelings  of  resemblance,  is  a  general  term— but 
when  all  which  we  feel,  in  our  relative  suggestions  of  re- 
semblance, or  in  any  other  of  our  relative  suggestions,  is 
enunciated  in  language,  it  is  termed  a  jproposi^ton,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  air  of  mystery  that  invests  it  in  our  books 
of  logic,  is  the  expression  of  this  common  feeling  of  relatioB, 
and  nothing  more.  The  word  isnvBMl,^  for  example,  is  a 
general  term,  expressive  of  the  particular  relation  of  resem- 
blance that  is  felt  by  us.  A  horse  is  an  aninudj  is  a  propo- 
sUiony  which  is  merely  a  brief  expression  of  this  felt  resem- 
blance of  a  horse  to  various  other  creatures,  included  by  us 
in  the  general  term.  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  other  species  of 
relations  which  we  are  capable  of  feeling."  Vol.  ILp.  221. 

^^  In  every  proposition  that  which  is  affirmed  is  a  part  of 
that  of  which  "^li^^fis  affirmed,  and  the  proposition,  however 
technical  in  lan^iiage,  expresses  only  the  smgular  feeling  of 
this  relation-.  When  I  say  snow  is  white,  I  state  one  of  the 
many  feefings  which  constitute  my  complex  notion  of  snow. 
When  I  say  man  is  fallible,  I  state  one  of  the  many  imper- 
fections which,  as  conceived  by  me,  together  with  many  bet- 
ter qualities,  constitute  my  complex  notion  of  mim.  These 
statements  of  one  particular  relation  are  simple  propositicms, 
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io  aacb  of  which  a  certain  amtlyBis  is  involTod.  Bat«  when 
1  reason,  or  add  proposition  to  proposition  in  a  certain  se* 
ries,  I  merely  prosecate  my  analyas,  and  preseeate  it  more 
or  leas  nnnulely,  according  to  the  length  of  the  Tatiocisa^ 
tion.  When  I  say  man  is  fellible,  I  state  a  quality  involved 
in  the  nature  of  man,  as  any  other  part  of  an  aggregate  is 
involved  in  any  other  comprehending  whole.  When  I  add, 
he  may  tfaerefdre  err,  even  when  he  thinks  himself  least  ei- 
posed  toesror,  I  state  what  is  mvolved  in  thenotion  of  his 
/(sUiMWy.  When  Isay,  he  most  m>t  expect  that  all  men 
will  think  as  he  does,' even  on  pointswhicfa;  appear' to  him 
to  have  no  obscurity,  I  state  that  which  is  involved  in  the 
poaaibiKty'of Jiia  and  their  erring  evenim  snch  points.  When 
I  toy,  that  he  theffefore  should  not  dare  to  poniab  those  who 
merely  difibr  from  him,  and  who  may  be  right  even  in  difiiMr- 
ing  from  him,  I  staite  what  is  involved  in  the  absurdity  of 
the  expojctation,  that  all  men  should  think  as  he  does.  And, 
when  I  say,  that  any  particular  legislative  act  of  intolerance 
ia  as  unjust  as  it  is  absurd,  I  state  only  what  is  involved  in 
the  impropriety  of  attempting  to  punish  those  who  have  no 
other  guilt  than  that  of  differing  in  opinion  from  others,  who 
are  confessedly  of  a  nature  as  fdUibU  as  their  own." 

'<  In  all  this  reasoning,  though  composed  of  many  propo* 
sttions,  there'  is  obvioa^y  only  a  progresswe  anal^fsiaj  with 
a  feeling,  at  each  step,  of  the  relations  of  parts  to  the  whole, 
the  predicate  of  each  proposition  being  the  subject  of  a  new 
analysis  in  the  propositions  which  follows  it.  Man  is  fallible. 
He  who  is  fallible  may  err,  even  when  he  thinks  himself 
least  exposed  to  error.  He  who  may  be  in  error,  even  when 
he  thinks  himself  safest  from  it,  ought  not  to  be  astonished 
that  others  should  think  differently  from  him,  even  on  points 
which  may  seem  to  him  perfectly  clear;  and  thus,  succes^ 
sively,  through  the  whole  ratiocination,  the  predicate  be- 
comes in  its  turn  a  subject  of  new  analysis,  till  we  arrive  at 
the  last  proposition,  which  is  immediately  extended  back- 
wards to  the  primary  subject  of  analysis,  man — as  involved 
in  that  which  is  itself  involved  in  that  primary  complex  con- 
ception, or  aggregate  of  many  qualities.  There  are,  perhaps, 
minds  which  merely  by  eonsidering  man^  and  opmionj  and 
pmdshfiunty  would  discover,  without  an  intervening  propo- 
sition, that  fallible  man  ought  not  to  set  himself  up  in  judg-* 
ment  as  a  panisher  of  the  speculative  errors  of  fallible  man ; 
there  are  others,  perhaps,  who  might  not  perceive  the  con- 
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elusion,  without  the  whole  series  of  propositions  enumera-^ 
ted,  though  the  conclusion  is  involved,  as  an  element,  in  the 
first  proposition — man  is  fallible;  and  according  as  the  par- 
ticular intellect  is  more  or  less  acute,  more  or  fewer  of  the 
intervening  propositions  will  be  necessary." 

<'In  every  such  case  of  continued  intellectual  analysis,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  not  to  feel,  when  we  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  last  proposition  is  as  truly  contained  in 
the  first,  as  any  of  the  intervening  propositions,  though  it  is 
not  seen  by  us,  till  exhibited,  as  it  were,  in  its  elementary 
state,  by  the  repetition  of  analysis  after  analysb.''  Vol.  it. 
p.  224, 226. 

The  foregoing  account  of  the  origin  of  general  terms,  and 
of  the  process  of  reasoning,  form,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable 
contributions  of  Dr  Bromi  to  mental  science.  They  are  in- 
deed worthy  of  all  praise.  Thus  far  the  views  ^ibitckl  are 
so  simple  and  so  accordant  with  our  consciousness,  tbaX  they 
need  but  to  be  presented  to  the  mind  to  receive  its  assent. 
But  in  further  treating  of  the  process  of  reasoning,  some  as- 
sertions are  made  which  we  deem  erroneous.  That  a  series  of 
consecutive  judgments  or  perceptions  of  relation  may  con- 
stitute reasoning,  we  have  seen  that  "it  is  essential  that  the 
predicate  of  each  of  the  propositions  constitute  the  subject 
of  the  proposition  which  immediately  follows  it,"  and  so  on 
in  a  connected  chain.  But  how  do  these  perceptions  of  re- 
lation arise  in  this  order?  Not  by  volition,  for  to  will  a  par- 
ticular feeling,  is  to  have  it  already.  We  are  told  that  they 
arise  by  the  Taws  of  suggestion,  and  that  the  variety  in  the 
trains  of  thought,  or  the  operation  of  different  laws  of  sug- 
gestion, oblige  mankind  to  difier  in  their  opinions.  Now, 
as  we  cannot  control  these  laws,  it  follows,  that  if  a  man 
disbelieves  the  existence  of  Deity,  he  cannot  be  account- 
able; this  opinion  was  owing  to  the  operation  of{>eculiar 
laws  of  suggestion.  He  may  be  considered  unfortunate,  but 
cannot  be  accounted  guilty. 

This  inference,  so  absurd,  and  so  opposite  to  our  moral 
feelings,  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  incorrectness  of  the  doc- 
trine which  is  the  result  of  the  view  of  association  on  which 
this  system  is  founded.  Hencor  ^e  are  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  that  the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  subject  is  the 
true  one. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculty  our  thoughts  in- 
deed succeed  each  other  according  to  certain  relations;  but 
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this  is  but  the  mode  of  its  exercise.    The  power  of  reason- 
ing was  bestowed  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  truth  is  not 
yariabie.    We  cannot  indeed  will  the  perception  of  an  un- 
known truth,  neither  that  of  a  landscape  which  is  hid  from 
our  view  by  an  intervening  wall.    But  we  know  that  in  cir-  •- 
ciimstances  in  which  light  from  the  landscape  can  reach  the 
eye,  the  perception  will  follow:  so  in  reasoning,  when  the 
object  is  clearly  before  the  mind,  the  perception  of  rela- 
tions will  arise.     All  truth  is  intuitively  perceived,  the  ob- 
ject of  reasoning  is  to  bring  it  before  the  mind;  to  do  this    /,, 
is  in  our  power:  hence  if  from  neglect  of  the  proper  means 
we  fall  into  error,  the  fault  is  our  own.    The  difference  in 
opinion  that  exists,  can  be  accounted  for  from  the  influence    ' 
of  prejudice,  passion,  &c.  without  resorting  to  necessity. 

Reason,  judgment  and  abstraction,  which  by  some  have 
been  considered  as  distinct  faculties,  are  by  Brown  reduced 
to  relative  suggestion;  or  to  use  intelligible  language,  to 
the  reasoning  faculty.  Mr  Payne  agrees  with  htm  that  judg- 
ment is  but  a  single  act  of  reason,  or  the  perception  of  a 
single  relation,  while  in  regarc^to  abstraction  he  diflfers  from 
him.  He  thmks  it  is  merely  intense  attention  to  a  single 
object,  and  his  opinion  appears  to  be  correct. 

Abstraction  has  generally  been  considered  a  faculty  by 
which  we  generalize,  but  this  process  has  been  explained 
without  its  aid.     Stewart  defines  it  to  be  .        « 

^  ^  That  power  by  which  certain  qualities  are  considered  apart 
from  the  rest.'  ^  Attention,'  he  defines,  '  as  an  efibrt  of  mind  to 
detain  the  perception  of  an  object,  (or  a  quality,)  and  to  contem- 
plate it  exclusively  of  every  thing  ^se.'  Unless,  then,  Mr  S.  makes  . 
■ome  nice  distinction  between  an  effort  to  contemplate  qualities 
apart  firom  the  rest,  and  the  actual  contemplation  of  them,  Abstrac- 
tion and  Attention  are,  on  his  system,  identical.  If  this  distinction 
is  made  by  him,  it  follows  that  the  actual  consideration  of  a  parti- 
cular quality  is  abstraction.;  and  that  the  mental  efibrt  thus  to  con- 
sider it,  is  attention ;  a  statement  which  is,  to  my  mind,  almost 
equivalent  with  the  declaration,  that  attention  is  an  efibrt  to  be  at- 
tentive ! 

^^  And  if  the  consideration  of  certain  qualities  apart  from  the 
rest,  be  regarded  as  an  exercise  of  the  faculty  of  Abstraction,  why 
should  not  the  notiee  which  is  given  to  thousands  of  individual  ob- 
jeets^  every  day  of  our  lives,  be  considered  a  manifestation  of  the 
sune  faculty  ?  The  sound  of  thunder  is  heard,  we  listen  to  no^ 
thing  else.  A  meteor  darts  across  the  sky,  we  see  nothing  else. 
An  officer  pursues  a  suspected  thief  through  the  intricacies  of  a 
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crowded  city,  he  observes  nothing  else,     b  the  separate  consident' 
tion  which  is  thus  given  to  these  things,  an  effort  of  abstraction  ?" 

On  Stewart's  own  principles,  then,  abstraction  does  not 
differ  from  attention. 

On  the  second  order  of  our  internal  affections,  viz.  our 
emotions,  we  shall  detain  our  readers  with  but  few  remarks. 
Under  the  term  emotion,  are  included  our  passions,  affec- 
tions, desires,  &c.;  in  short,  all  the  active  principles  of  our 
nature,  except  the  appetites.  The  words  emotion,  affec- 
tion, and  passion,  in  this  system,  express  different  degrees 
of  intensity  in  the  same  feeling.  This  we  are  not  disposed 
to  admit.  There  is  a  distinction  between  emotion  and  af- 
fection, which  appears  to  be  this.  The  former  is  unattend- 
ed with  desire,  and  is  transient;  the  latter  has  desire  for  a 
constituent  element,  and  hence  becomes  permanent.  Thus 
we  speak  of  the  emotion  of  beauty,  and  the  affection  of  love. 
The  term  passion  is  applied  to  certain  of  our  emotions  and 
affections  when  they  exist  in  greater  strength. 

In  treating  of  our  emotions,  Mr  Payne  adopts  the  arrange- 
ment of  Brown,  which  considers  them  as  immediate,  retro- 
apective  and  prospective.  To  this  we  have  to  object,  first, 
that  it  is  productive  of  no  utility,  which  we  can  see;  and 
secondly,  it  arranges,  in  different  classes,  feelings  which  be- 
long to  one  principle. 

Thus,  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation  are  in  the 
first  class,  remorse  and  self-approbation  in  the  second;  these 
are  but  different  operations  of  the  moral  faculty.  We  think 
that  in  treating  of  our  active  principles,  we  should  follow 
the  order  of  their  development.  A  treatise  of  this  kind, 
truly  describing  their  operation,  their  influence  on  the  in- 
tellectual  phenomena,  and  the  cultivation  each  should  re- 
ceive, would  be  invaluable.  Such  a  work  could  be  written 
only  by  one  who  had  long  studied  the  workings  of  these 
principles  in  himself,  and  those  around  him^  and  also  in  the 
pages  of  Homer,  Shakspeare,  Burns,  and  other  riiasters  of 
human  passion. 

As  yet  we  have  scarcely  any  thing  on  this  subject  which  is 
worthy  to  be  termed  philosophy.  Hence,  we  shall  notice 
but  a  few  points  in  this  part  of  the  system  under  review. 

Respecting  the  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  our  au- 
thor differs  from  Dr  Brown.  The  latter  believed  that  some 
objects  have  an  original  adaptation  to  awaken  these  emo- 
tions, though  their  power  may  become  greatly  modified  and 
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changed  by  the  influence  of  association.  Mr  Payne  adopts 
the  opinions  of  Messrs  Allison  and  Jefirey,  who  think,  that 
the  power  of  objects  to  excite  these  emotions,  is  derived 
wholly  from  association.  Philosophers  have  contrived  to 
render  this  subject,  simple  as  it  is  in  itself,  extremely  per- 
plexed and  difficult,  by  their  mode  of  treating  it.  But  if  we 
follow  the  common  principles  of  induction,  we  shall  have  no 
difficulty  in  determining,  whether  there  is  any  thing  in  ob- 
jects themselves,  that  is  adapted  to  produce  the  emotions  of 
sablimity  and  beauty.  Universal  consent  of  mankind  proves 
the  truth  of  a  proposition  relating  to  man's  nature.  Now, 
can  there  a  class  of  men  be  found  who  do  not  consider  the 
<^  spangled  heavens,"  the  rainbow  or  the  landscape,  as  beau- 
tifal,  and  the  cataract  or  thunder-storm  as  sublime?  If  not, 
how  can  this  uniformity  be  accounted  for  but  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  original  adaptation  f  Were  there  none  in  these  ob- 
jects, we  should  be  as  likely  to  find  men  regarding  them 
with  disgust  as  with  pleasure,  which  surely  will  never  be  as- 
.  serted.  Again,  these  emotions  could  never  have  arisen  in 
the  first  place,  had  there  been  no  adaptation  in  objects  to 
awaken  them:  so  that  the  very  theory  of  association  is 
founded  on  the  principles  it  attempts  to  overthrow.  There 
is  perhaps  scarcely  a  subject  in  philosophy  on  which  more 
words  have  been  employed  to  no  profit,  than  on  this.  Dr 
Brown  considered  the  emotions  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  as 
the  same,  difiering  only  in  degree.  Mr  Payne  contends  that 
they  are  distinct  emotions,  and  his  reasonings  in  support  of 
his  opinion,  appear  satisfactory. 

In  treating  of  our  moral  emotions,  some  excellent  re- 
marks are  made  by  our  author.  Dr  Brown  asserts  that  our 
emotions  of  approbation  or  disapprobation  are  not  preceded 
by  moral  judgments.  Mr  Payne  contends,  in  opposition  to 
this, 

*'  That  a  perception  or  conception  of  an  action  as  right  or  wrong, 
invariably  precedes  an  emotion  of  approbation  or  disapprobation. 
That  we  have  moral  judgments — notions  of  actions  as  virtuous,  or 
the  contrary — will  scarcely  be  denied ;  and  that  such  judgments  are 
presupposed,  in  our  moral  emotions,  is  manifest  from  the  circum- 
atance,  that  the  latter  are  uniformly  governed,  and  may  be  reversed, 
by  the  former.  Let  an  action  be  ever  so  praise- worthy,  it  excites 
no  feeling  of  approbation,  if  we  do  not  regard  it  as  a  right  action. 
And,  on  the  contrary,  let  it  be  ever  so  flagitious,  it  awakens  no  feel- 
ing of  condemnation,  if  it  be  not  considered  an  improper  action. 
Persecution,  on  the  ground  of  religious  opinion,  will  be  allowed  to 
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be  censurable  and  criminal ;  yet  the  mind  of  the  perseeutor  Saal 
did  not  disapprove  either  of  his  own  conduct,  or  of  that  of  his  com- 
panions in  iniquity,  because  he  verily  thought  that  he  aught  to  do 
many  things  contrary  to  the  name  of  Christ.  Did  not  judgment 
precede  and  govern  feeling  in  this  instance  ?  How  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed, especially  as  we  find,  that  at  a  future  period,  when  his  moral 
judgment  was  reversed,  his  feelings  also  underwent  a  change  ;  and 
that  he  then  so  strongly  condemned  the  conduct  he  had  once  ap- 
proved, as  to  include  it  in  the  catalogue  of  his  greatest  sins,  that  be 
had  persecuted  the  church  of  God. 

^^  And  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  different  state  of  feeling 
with  which  the  same  action  is  contemplated,  unless  we  ascribe  it 
to  the  different  views  which  are  taken  of  its  moral  charact^.?  To 
say  nothing  of  parricide,  infanticide,  the  offering  up  of  human  sacri- 
fices— practices  abhorred  by  us,  but  approved,  at  least  not  disap- 
proved, by  multitudes — how  is  it  to  be  explained  that  one  half  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  practise  habitually,  without  any  self- 
reproach,  certain  modes  of  conduct,  which  the  other  half  cannot 
witness  without  powerful  feelings  of  disapprobation  ?  Is  it  not  the 
case  that  their  moral  judgments  differ,  and  that,  from  this  difference 
there  results  a  corresponding  difference  of  moral  feeling?  And  the 
only  way  to  produce  harmony  of  feeling,  is  to  produce  harmony  of 
judgment.  Let  us  only  succeed  in  lodging  a  conviction,  in  the 
judgments  of  those  whose  conduct  we  condemn,  that  it  is  morally 
wrong  ;  and,  however  fatally  the  heart  may  be  entangled,  the  feel* 
ing  of  moral  disapprobation  will  infallibly  arise. 

*'*'  We  do  not  then  merely  form  notions  of  actions  as  right  or 
wrong,  but  we  approve  of  the  one,  and  disapprove  of  the  other. 
The  mind  has  an  original  susceptibihty  of  moral  emotion  ;  but  this 
emotion  does  not  arise  on  the  mere  contemplation  of  an  action  ;  it 
follows  and  is  governed  by  the  moral  judgmetit  which  the  mind 
forms  of  it.  Even  Dr  Brown  himself,  in  attempting  to  account  for 
that  diversity,  and  even  contrariety  of  moral  emotion,  to  which  I 
have  alluded,  is  obliged  to  ascribe  it  to  the  different  view  which  is 
formed  of  the  result  of  the  action.  There  is,  on  his  scheme,  an  ex- 
ercise of  the  intellect — a  decision  of  the  judgment ;  but  that  deci- 
sion is,  not  that  the  action  is  right  or  wrong,  but  that  it  is  beneficial, 
or  the  contrary.  Those  actions  which  are  conceived,  by  the  indi- 
viduals who  contemplate  them,  to  issue  in  good,  excite  necessarily, 
without  any  notion  of  their  rectitude,  the  emotion  of  approbation ; 
and  those  whose  tendency  is  to  evil,  awaken  the  feeling  of  disappro- 
bation. The  notion  of  rectitude,  is,  he  thinks,  subi^uent  to  the 
emotion,  and  built  upon  it.  I  apprehend  this  statement  is  at  vari- 
ance with  consciousness.  We  do  not  first  fed  an  action,  if  I  may 
so  s(>eak,  to  be  wrong,  and  then  ^tt^^^  it  to  be  wrong.  That  would 
be  a  backward  motion  of  the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  if  I  may  em- 
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ploy  such  a  figure.  Nor  do  we,  I  conceive,  in  point  of  fact,  judge 
an  action  to  be  beneficial  or  injurious :  but  we  judge  it  to  be  right 
or  wrong ;  and  the  judgment  is  instantly  succeeded  by  a  corre- 
sponding emotion  of  approbation,  or  disapprobation." 

If  the  above  remarks  be  admitted,  and  we  do  not  see  that 
they  can  be  denied,  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  moral  faculty.  The  diversities  of  moral  feelings 
among  men,  which  are  often  urged  as  an  objection,  flow 
from  the  diversities  of  moral  judgments,  and  these  from  di- 
versities of  cultivation.  To  the  moral,  as  well  as  to  the  rea- 
soning faculty,  culture  is  necessary;  nor  is  there  a  greater 
difference  among  men  in  the  operations  of  the  former,  than 
in  those  of  the  latter.  In  both,  it  is  the  result  of  different 
degrees  of  cultivation. 

On  the  subject  of  volition  we  differ  from  this  system.  It 
maintains,  that  there /'is  no  radical  distinction  between  de- 
sire and  will."  ''A  volition  is  a  desire  springing  up  in  pe- 
culiar circumstances,  and  so  appropriating  to  itself  a  partic- 
ular name."  Desire  receives  the  name  of  idU  when  it  is 
followed  by  muscular  action.  Whether  this  is  the  only  dis^ 
tinction  between  desire  and  will,  our  experience  must  de^ 
cide.  Are  we  not  conscious  of  an  operation  of  mind  when 
we  wiU  to  move  our  hand,  different  and  distinct  from  the 
mere  desire  of  moving  it,  which  may  exist  when  we  have 
not  the  power  to  effect  the  movement  'i  Have  we  not,  when 
our  limbs  have  been  under  a  momentary  paralysis,  been  con- 
scious of  performing  the  same  act  of  mind  which  in  other 
circumstances  is  followed  by  motion  9  If  so,  the  desire  and 
volition  are  distinct. 

The  last  sixty  pages  of  the  work  before  us  are  devoted  to 
ethics.  This  subject  has  not  received  that  full  considera- 
tion, either  from  !Brown  or  Payne,  which  its  importance  de- 
mands; and  as  ground  is  given  for  the  expectation  that  Mr 
Payne  will  hereafter  resume  the  subject,  and  present  to  the 
public  a  more  detailed  and  thoroughly  digested  system  of 
morals  than  is  contained  in  the  volunoe  under  review^  we 
choose  to  defer  our  remarks  on  this  part  of  the  work  to  some 
future  occasion. 

From  the  strictures  we  have  made  on  this  system,  it  must 
not  be  inferred  that  we  do  not  highly  estimate  the  labours 
of  Mr  Payne.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  he  has  the  merit 
of  furnishing  the  best  text  book  on  mental  science  thi^t  has 
yet  appeared,  which  is  certainly  no  small  praise.    He  is  evi- 
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dently  possessed  of  a  strong,  clear,  discriminating  mind, 
appears  sincere  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  and  evinces  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  writers  of  mental  philosophy. 
We  most  cheerfully  recommend  his  work  to  the  attention 
of  the  public. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION. 


The  Annual  Reports  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Unions 
from  1826  to  1829  inclusive. 

In  perusing  the  history  of  mankind,  from  their  origin  down 
through  the  successive  ages  to  the  present,  we  find  scarcely 
any  fact  so  much  calculated  to  arrest  our  attention  as  the 
occurrence  of  discoveries  and  inventions  whose  eifects  upon 
society  have  far  exceeded  the  expectations,  and  even  con- 
ceptions, of  those  by  whom  they  were  made.  To  prove  this 
assertion,  we  might  refer  to  a  hundred  instances,  in  which 
results  have  flowed  from  the  inventions  which  science,  or 
experiment,  first  indicated,  which  never  had  a  place  even  in 
the  excited  imaginations  of  their  sanguine  authors.  Little 
did  Schwartz,  or  Guthenberg,  or  Galileo,  or  Copernicus,  or 
Jenner,  or  Harvey,  or  Newton,  or  Franklin,  or  Arkwright, 
or  Watt*,  or  Lancaster,  conceive  of  the  stupendous  conse- 
quences which  have  resulted  from  their  wonderful  inventions 
and  discoveries. 

Even  the  moral  and  political^  not  less  than  what  may  be 
denominated  the  physical,  history  of  man,  strikingly  illus- 
trates the  truth  of  the  remark  which  is  contained  in  our  first 
sentence.  How  often  has  the  adoption  of  principles  in 
morals  and  religion,  which  seemed  in  themselves  to  be 
purely.speculative,  and  comparatively  unimportant,  produced, 
by  the  doctrines  inferred  from  them,  the  most  astonishing 


*  The  inventor  of  steam  engines  constructed  upon  the  principle  now  uoiver- 
sally  adopted. 
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effects  upon  the  opinions  and  conduct  of  men !  And  have  not 
the  assumption  of  certain  abstract  political  principles  or 
axioms,  and  the  inferences  which  have  been  deduced  from 
them,  broken  up  long  established  orders  of  things,  and  over- 
turned, and  are  destined  still  to  overturn,  the  thrones  of  kings, 
and  even  to  obliterate  the  very  names  of  regal  authority? 

And  even  those  remarkable  events  which  characterize  the 
more  recent  history  of  our  race,  and  which,  ode  would  sup- 
pose, were  likely,  from  their  nature,  to  excite  the  highest  an- 
ticipations of  those  who  were  actors  in  them,  might  be 
adduced  to  show  how  far  the  results  have  transcended  the 
thoughts  and  expectations  of  those  by  whom  they  were 
brought  about  Ardent  as  was  the  mind  of  Columbus, 
little  did  he  dream  of  the  amazing  consequences  which 
have  resulted  to  mankind,  and  will  yet  result  to  the  latest 
period  of  time,  from  the  discovery  of  the  continent  which 
we  inhabit.  Little  did  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  our  country 
foresee  of  the  grand,  and  truly  astonishing,  eifects  which 
their  iaith,  and  zeal,  and  love  of  liberty  4>f  conscience,  were 
destined  to  accomplish  upon  the  history  of  mankind.  Strong 
as  was  their  faith,  and  large  as  were  their  hopes  of  great  and 
good  results  to  the  church  of  Christ  and  to  posterity,  which 
they  believed  would  flow  from  their  self-denial,  and  patience, 
and  zeal  for  God  and  his  religion ;  could  they  have  foreseen 
what  has  since  been  evolved  ii)  the  dispensations  of  the 
Highest  in  regard  to  hischurch  and  the  world,  as  the  rewards 
of  their  labours  and  suflerings; — the  re-establishment  of  free- 
dom upon  the  earth,  and  the  revival  and  wide  diffusion  of 
the  religion  of  the  gospel,  which  have  followed  their  settle- 
ment in  this  western  world ;— they  would  have  breasted  the 
difficulties  which  they  had  to  encounter,  with  redoubled 
(if  possible)  alacrity  and  perseverance.  Little  did  that  band 
of  devoted  Christians,  which  met  in  London  in  1804  to  pro- 
vide means  to  supply  the  poor  in  Wales  with  Bibles,  expect 
that  their  deliberations  would  issue  in  the  formation  of  a 
Bible  Society  to  supply  the  whole  world  with  the  sacred 
scriptures ;  and  that  before  a  quarter  of  a  century  should 
elapse,  nearly  ten  millions  of  copies  of  the  sacred  oracles 
should  be  distributed  among  the  nations,  by  the  influence 
of  that  society,  and  that  they  should  hear  of  whole  states,  and 
even  an  entire  nation  of  twelve  millions  of  inhabitantSj  re- 
solving to  supply  every  destitute  family  within  their  boun- 
darieSy  with  the  holy  Chart  of  life!  And  little  did  the  origi- 
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nator  of  Sabbath  schools  know  what  an  iDStrument  be  bad 
feund  for  the  moral  renovation  of  the  world,  when  be  first 
resolved  to  carry  into  operation  the  idea  which  a  benignant 
providence  suggested  to  his  mind  ! 

Having  made  these  remarks,  which  we  deem  not  inappro- 
priate as  preliminary  to  the  consideration  of  the  interestiog 
subject  which  we  are  about  to  discuss,  we  proceed  to  take 
an  extended  view  of  Sabbath  schools,  and  particularly  of  the 
noble  Institution  named  at  the  bead  of  this  article,  and  whose 
annual  reports  we  have  recently  re*perused  with  great  de- 
light. And  that  our  remarks  may  be  somewhat  methodically 
arranged,  we  shall  consider  this  subject  under  a  variety  of 
aspects. 

I.  fVe  shall  givCy  in  the  first  place,  a  cursory  i>%4w  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  Sabbath  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  mquiry,  ^' who  was  the  founder  of  Sab- 
bath schools,"  we  have  some  hesitation  in  saying  that 
this  high  honour  must  be  accorded  to  him  whose  claims  to 
it  seem  to  be  almost  universally  admitted  to  be  valid.  We 
mean  the  late  Robert  Raikes,  Esq.  of  the  city  of  Gloucest^ 
in  England.  For  Sabbath  schools  were  unquestionably  es- 
tablished throughout  the  dioQess^of  Milan,  a  most  beautiful 
and  fertile  region  included  between  the  Alps  and  the  Ap- 
penines,  by  Charles  Borromeo,  Archbishop  of  that  diocess, 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  But  these  schools  were  designed 
mainly,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  to  instruct  youth  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  Christian  religion,  and,  particularly,  in  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  They  were 
therefore  chiefly  catechetical;  and  although  reading  and 
writing  were  taught  in  them,  yet  instruction  in  the  Catholic 
catechism  appears  to  have  been  the  primary  object.  The 
following  extract  of  a  letter  written  in  the  year  1823,  during 
a  tour  in  Italy,  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Wilson,  the  excellent 
author  of  the  ''  Evidences  of  Christianity,"  a  brief  notice  of 
which  is  contained  in  our  last  number,  gives  us  some  inte- 
restinff  intelligence  respecting  these  schools. 

"  After  our  English  service,  we  went  to  see  the  catechizing.  This 
was  founded  by  Borromeo  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  peculiar 
to  Milan.  The  children  met  in  classes  of  ten  or  twenty,  drawn  up 
between  the  piUars  of  the  vast  cathedral,  and  separated  from  etch 
other  by  curtains,  the  boys  on  one  side  and  the  girls  on  the  other. 
In  all  the  churches  in  the  city  there  are  classes  also.  Many  grown 
people  are  mingled  with  the  children.     A  priest  sat  in  the  midst  of 
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etch  class,  and  seemed  to  be  familiarlj  explaioing  the  Christiaa  re- 
Ngion.  The  sight  was  quite  interesting.  Tables  for  learning  to 
write  were  placed  in  different  recesses.  The  children  were  oxceed- 
inglj  attenti?e.  At  the  door  of  each  schocfl'the  words  Pax  Vobis, 
^^  Peace  be  unto  you,"  were  inscribed  on  boards;  each  scholar 
had  a  small  pulpit  with  a  green  cloth  in  fronts  bearing  the  Borro- 
mean  motto,  HumilUes.  Now,  what  can,  in  itself,  be  more  excel- 
lent than  all  this  ?  But  mark  the  corruption  of  popery ;  these  poor 
children  are  all  made  members  of  a  fraternity,  and  purchase  indul- 
gences for  their  sins  by  coming  to  school !  A  brief  of  the  Pope, 
dated  1609,  affords  a  perpetual  indulgence  to  the  children,  in  a  sort 
of  running  lease  of  six  thousand  years,  eight  thousand  years,  &c. 
and  these  indulgences  are  applicable  to  the  recovering  of  souls  out  of 
purgatory  ;  then  the  prayers  before  school  are  full  of  error  and  idol- 
atry. All  this  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes,  and  heard  with  my  own 
ears,  for  I  was  curious  to  understand  the  bearing  of  these  celebra- 
ted schools.  Thus  is  the  infiint  mind  fettered  and  chained.  Still  I 
do  not  doubt  that  much  good  may  be  done  on  the  whole ;  the  Catho- 
lic catechisms  contain  admirable  instruction,  and  evangelical  mat- 
ter, thoagh  mixed  up  with  folly  and  superstition." 

It  appears  also,  from  a  discourse  delivered  at  Edinburgh, 
before  the  Sabbath  School  Union  for  Scotland,  by  the  Rev. 
Dr  John  Brown,  ^'  that  the  honour  of  establishing  the  first 
Sabbath  Schools  in  Protestant  countries,  for  the  purpose 
eotely  of  religious  instruction^  is  due  to  Scotland." 

But  although  it  seems  quite  certain  that  Mr  Raikes  was 
not  the  founder  of  the  first  Sabbath  school,  yet  there  can 
be  DO  doubt  that  his  exertions  in  this  noble  cause  led, 
through  the  Divine  blessing,  to  the  glorious  result,  which 
the  world  now  witnesses,  of  nearly,  if  not  quite,  one  million 
seven  hundred  thousand  youth  receiving  instruction  in  Sab- 
bath Schools !  And  as  there  is  no  reason  whatever,  as  far  as 
we  can  learn,  to  suppose  that  be  knew  of  any  similar  efforts 
being  made  elsewhere,  and  the  schools  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, conducted  as  they  were,  were  not  likely  to  be  ra- 
pidly multiplied,  let  the  meed  of  praise,  which  is  due,  not  be 
denied  to  Mr  Raikes,  certainly  one  of  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors of  the  human  race. 

The  incident  which  led  Mr  Raikes  to  engage  in  this  work 
is  tbas related  by  himself.  ''One  day  in  the  year  1782, 1 
went  into  the  suburbs  of  my  native  city  to  hire  a  gardener. 
The  man  was  from  home;  and  while  I  waited  his  return,  I 
was  much  disturbed  by  a  group  of  noisy  boys,  who  infested 
the  street.     I  asked  the  gardener's  wife  the  cause  of  these 

C  c 
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children  being  so  neglected  and  depraved.  '<  Oh  sir,"  said 
she,  ^^  if  you  were  here  on  a  Sunday^  you  would  pity  them 
indeed;  we  cannot  read  our  Bibles  in  peace  for  them"  Can 
nothing,  Tasked,  be  done  for  these  poor  children?  Is  there 
any  body  near  that  will  take  them  to  school  on  Sundays?  I 
was  informed  that  there  was  a  person  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  would  probably  do  it.  I  accordingly  hired  a  woman  to 
teach  these  poor  children  on  Sundays,  and  thus  commenced 
the  first  Sunday  school."  Three  other  schools  were  shortly 
afterwards  established  in  Gloucester  by  Mr  Raikes,  to  which 
he  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Stock  gave  much  of  their  personal  at- 
tendance every  Sabbath,  and  superintended  the  instruction 
given,  which  was  chiefly  confined  to  reading,  and  commit- 
ting to  memory  the  Church  Catechism. 

Mr  Raikes  used  to  relate  this  anecdote,  that  when  he  was 
revolving  in  his  mind  the  practicability  of  establishing  a 
school  on  Sunday,  the  word  "try"  was  so  powerfully  im- 
pressed on  his  mind  as  to  decide  htm  at  once  for  action. 
And  he  remarked  to  a  friend,  ^^  I  can  never  pass  by  the  spot 
where  the  word  try  came  so  powerfully  into  my  mind^  with" 
out  lifting  up  my  hands  and  heart  to  Heaven,  in  gratitude 
to  God  for  having  put  such  a  thought  into  my  heart. ^^ 

In  the  year  1785,  three  y^ars  after  he  had  established 
these  schools,  Mr  Raikes  was  induced,  by  seeing  their  happy 
influence  upon  the  morals  of  the  children  and  their  parents, 
to  publish  in  the  Gloucester  Journal,  which  he  edited,  some 
account  of  their  succjess,  and  shortly  afterwards  gave  a  more 
extended  account  of  the  mode  of  conducting  them,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Col.  Townley.  This^  letter  being  published  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  and  other  journals  throughout  the 
kingdom,  brought  this  novel  plan  and  its  success  into  uni- 
versal notice,  so  that  schools  were  established  in  all  parts 
of  England  in  a  few  years.  In  th6  same  year  (1785)  "the 
Society  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  Sunday  schools 
throughout  Great  Britain,"  was  formed ;  and  in  the  succeed- 
ing year  the  Dean  of  Lincoln,  and  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury 
and  Landafi*,  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Sunday  schools. 
And  so  did  Bishop  Porteus,  then  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  the 
Rev.  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Methodism ;  the  latter  of 
whom,  then  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Rev.  Mr  Rodda,  says,  "  I  am  glad  you  have  taken  in  hand 
that  blessed  work  of  setting  up  Sunday  schools  in  Chester. 
It  seems  these  will  be  one  great  means  of  reviving  religion 
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throughout  the  nation.    I  wonder  Satan  has  not  yet  sent  out 
some  able  champion  against  them." 

Successful  efforts  were  made  in  the  year  1789  to  intro- 
duce Sabbath  schools  into  Wales.  Through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  Rev.  Mr  Charles,  many  schools,  both  for  chil- 
dren and  adults,  were  established.  Perhaps  in  no  other  part 
of  the  world  has  this  institution  flourished  as  much  as  in 
that  Principality.  One  consequence  of  its  introduction  into 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  a  greatly  increased  demand 
for  the  word  of  God,  which  led  ultimately  to  the  formation 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  year  1804, 
one  year  after  the  formation  of  the  London  S.  S.  Union, 
which  was  the  first  Society  in  Great  Britain  which  assem- 
bled under  its  banner  Christians  of  all  denominations,  and 
thus,  in  some'  degree,  lowered  the  walls  of  prejudice  and 
mutual  alienation,  which  had  too  long  and  too  widely  sepa- 
rated the  ''Lord's  redeemed."  Subsequently  to  this  event 
Sunday  School  Unions  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  for- 
med; and  so  great  was  the  progress  of  this  blessed  institu- 
tion that,  in  the  year  1811,  when  Mr  Raikes  ended  his  be- 
nevolent course  on  earth,  th>3re  were  more  than  300,000, 
youth  under  its  salutary  influence.  And  it  has  continued 
to  make  progress  ever  since,  and  has  spread  over  various 
parts  of  the  world,  so  that  now  the  number  of  youth  in  Sab- 
bath schools  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  foreign 
lands,  is  probably  not  less  than  1,200,000. 

In  the  year  1791  the  first  Sabbath  school  instituted  in 
our  country,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  was  established  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia.  A  meeting  composed  of  ''the  Right 
Rev.  William  While,  D.D.,  Dr  Benjamin  Rush,  Dr  William 
Currie,  Mr  Thomas  Mendenhall,  Mr  Thomas  P.  Cope,  Capt. 
Nath.  Falconer,  Mr  Sharpless,  and  others,  was  held  on  the 
19th  of  December  1790,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  establishment  of  Sunday  schools  in  the  city." 
The  measures  adopted  at  that  meeting  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  "First  Day,  or  Sunday  School  Society,"  on  the  1 1th 
of  January  1791.  This  Society  supported  three  schools  for 
many  years,  and  employed  teachers  whose  salaries  were  paid 
from  its  funds,  which  were  raised  from  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  its  managers  and  friends.  From  1791  to  1800  more 
than  2,000  pupils  were  admitted  into  these  schools,  and  du- 
ring the  nineteen  years'  existence  of  the  Institution  before 
1810,  ^7,639  63  were  received  into  its  treasury,  and  almost 
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wholly  expended  in  paying  teachers'  wages.  The  Society 
we  believe  continued  to  employ  hired  teachers  until  1815, 
when,  as  far  as  we  know,  this  practice  entirely  ceased  in 
this  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Sabbath  schools  were  slowly  introdu- 
ced into  various  other  places.  In  New  York  they  were  com- 
menced by  the  late  excellent  Mrs  Isabella  Graham  and  Mr 
Bethune,  in  the  year  1803;  and  about  the  same  time  in  New 
Brunswick,  N.  J.  and  in  other  towns  and  cities.  About  the 
year  1816,  the  Institution  began  to  be  more  generally  known 
and  introduced,  by  means  of  the  intelligence  which  was  dif- 
fused through  the  medium  of  religious  newspapers,  which 
were  commenced  about  that  period.  In  the  year  1817, 
'<The  Philadelphia  Sunday  and  Adult  School  Union"  was 
formed.  This  Society  commenced  with  about  5,000  scho- 
lars, and  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  had  nearly  50,000 
children  in  its  connexion.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of 
this  Union  was  to  supply  the  neighbouring  schools  with  the 
requisite  books  and  apparatus,  of  the  best  kind,  and  at  the 
least  expense ;  and  the  advantages  of  such  an  establishment 
were  so  obvious,  that  in  a  few  years  auxiliaries  to  this  Society, 
of  every  sect,  were  found  scattered  through  seventeen  states, 
and  its  publications,  during  the  last  year  of  its  existence, 
exceeded  210,000,  consisting  of  reward  books,  tracts,  spel- 
ling books,  &c.  &c.  for  the  use  of  schools.  Having  thus 
become  national  in  character,  not  by  any  wise  scheme  of 
man,  but  imperceptibly  and  unexpectedly — a  fact  which  it- 
self proves  the  necessity  of  such  an  Institution — the  Society 
assumed  a  general  name,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes,  and 
at  the  suggestion  indeed,  of  several  large  Unions,  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  which  proposed  to  co-operate 
with  it. 

Accordingly,  on  the  25th  of  May  1824,  the  American  Sun- 
day School  Union  was  formed  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
The  capital  and  schools  of  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  and 
Adult  School  Union  were  transferred  to  the  National  Society. 
The  schools  generally  throughout  the  country  soon  attach- 
ed themselves  to  it,  and  enrolled  themselves  under  a  com- 
mon standard.  This  Society,  like  its  predecessors,  is  com- 
posed of  different  religious  denominations,  and  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  Board  of  36  Managers,  of  whom  24  reside  in 
Philadelphia  and  its  vicinity.  These  gentlemen  are  all  lay- 
men, and  among  the  roost  distinguish^  and  efficient  mem- 
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bers  of  the  difierent  denominations  of  Christians  in  oor  land. 
And  in  the  organization  both  of  its  Board  and  its  Committee 
of  Publications,  there  is  every  security  that  there  need  to 
be,  that  no  undue  influence  will  be  attained  by  any  one  de- 
nomination represented  in  the  Society.  The  Union  com- 
menced in  1824  with  723  schools,  7,300  teachers,  and  nearly 
50,000  scholars,  and  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  being  upon 
it  during  an  existence  o(  five  years,  there  were  reported 
to  be  in  its  connexion  in  May  last  (1829)  5,901  schools, 
52,663  teachers,  and  349,202  scholars !  At  present  the  num- 
ber of  schools  is  probably  above  6,000,  teachers  60,000,  and 
scholars  at  least  400,000,  and  its  auxiliaries  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  We  ought  to  add,  that  in  the 
Society's  publications  every  thing  like  eedarianiem  is  stu- 
diously and  conscientiously  excluded.  And  with  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  taught  in  the  schools  connected  with  the 
American  Sunday  School  Union,  there  is  not  the  slightest  in- 
terference,— these  being  left,  where  we  think  they  should 
be,  to  the  regulation  of  the  difierent  churches  to  which  the 
schools  are  attached ;  so  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  princi- 
ple, or  compromise  of  duty,  in  the  union  of  the  friends  of  Sal> 
bath  schools. 

During  the  period  which  we  have  just  passed  over,  an 
'*  Episcopal  Sunday  School  Union"  was  formed,  embracing 
that  portion  of  the  denomination  which  is  called  High 
church.  This  union  contained  at  its  last  anniversary  about 
18,000  scholars.  And  within  two  years  a  <' Methodist  Epis- 
copal Sunday  School  Union"  has  been  established,  embra- 
cing the  largest  portion  of  that  church.  This  Society  has 
about  130,000  scholars,  s  The  peculiar  organization  of  the 
Methodist  church,  and  especially  the  circumstance  of  their 
having  a  large  book  and  printing  establishment,  belonging 
to  the  General  Conference,  were  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  Union  of  their  own.  The  Lord  has  blessed, 
and  we  hope  and  pray  that  he  will  continue  to  bless,  both 
these  Societies,  which  are  engaged  in  the  same  good  work 
with  the  General  Union.  May  this  emulation  be  a  holy  emu- 
lation. May  the  sweet  bond  of  Christian  love  and  harmo- 
ny never  be  severed.  And  let  not  the  spirit  which  dictated 
*'  we  forbade  him,  because  he  followeth  not  with  us,"  ever 
influence  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same  good  work. 
There  is  enough  for  all  to  do,  and  let  all  be  saluted  with  a 
cordial  *'  God  speed  you." 
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II.  Having  glanced  at  the  origin  and  rapid  increase  of 
Sabbath  schools,  we  shall  notice  some  of  the  improvements 
which  have  been  successively  made  in  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  them. 

U  At  first,  Sabbath  schools  were  confined  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes;  but  now  they  em- 
brace the  children  of  the  rich  as  well  as  of  the  poor.  Aod 
even  the  children  of  those  who  bestow  most  care  upon  the 
religious  instruction  of  their  offspring,  al-e  now  to  be  found 
richly  participating  in  the  spiritual  blessings  which  are  con- 
stantly descending  upon  the  Sabbath  school. 

2.  At  first,  and  for  a  long  time,  they  were  taught  by  hired 
teachers ;  and  in  England  these  teachers  generally  received 
at  the  rate  of  about  thirty-three  cents  per  Sabbath — that  is, 
about  $17  16  per  annum.  But  now,  with  the  exception  of 
some  schools  belonging  to  the  established  church  in  England, 
and  some  in  places  where  voluntary  teachers  cannot  be  pro- 
cured, they  are  taught  by  those  who  give  their  services  grch 
tuitousljfi  and  who  desire  no  other  reward  than  what  they 
have  in  their  own  bosoms,  and  in  seeing  the  improvement  of 
their  pupils.  Sabbath  schools  are  now  so  arranged  into 
classes  that  much  more  attention  is  bestowed  by  several 
teachers,  than  can  possibly  be  given  by  one.  We  may  add 
that  if  the  teachers  belonging  to  the  American  S.  S.  Union 
were  to  be  compensated  for  their  labours  at  the  rate  above 
mentioned — although  it  is  so  low  that  few  teachers  would 
teach  through  the  week  at  the  same  rate,  amounting  to  but 
$102  96  per  annum — it  would  require  an  amount,  annually, 
exceeding  $1,000,000.  And  this  sum  ought  to  be  consid- 
ered as  really  given  by  the  teachers  towards  the  instruction 
of  the  rising  generation. 

3.  Sabbath  schools  at  first  were  chiefly  secular  in  their 
character,  and  differed  but  little  from  common  schools. 
Writing  and  arithmetic  were  taught  in  most  schools.  JVbto, 
more  attention  is  bestowed  upon  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  scholars.  It  is  true  that  the  art  of  reading  is  taught  in 
almost  every  school ;  but  it  is  subsidiary  to  the  moral  culti-* 
vation  which  is  now  esteemed  of  paramount  importance. 
And  the  fact  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  have  be- 
come pious  in  these  seminaries,  attests  the  great  importance 
of  cultivating  the  hearty  by  rendering  the  mind  acquainted 
with  the  pure  word  of  God. 

4.  The  fourth  improvement  consists  in  the  formation  of 
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Sunday  schools  for  adults.  This  was  first  attempted,  with 
great  success,  in  Wales,  by  the  Rev.  Mr  Charles,  in  the  year 
1811.  And  in  the  year  1814,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  Dr 
Pole,  ^'  In  one  county,  after  a  public  address  had  been  deli- 
vered to  them  on  that  subject,  the  adult  poor,  even  the  aged, 
flocked  to  the  Sunday  schools  in  crowds  ;  and  the  shopkeep- 
ers could  not  immediately  supply  them  with  an  adequate 
number  of  spectacles."  In  this  country  adult  schools  are 
confined  to  the  coloured  population,  thousands  of  whom  are 
learning  to  read.  And  indeed  Sunday  schools  may  be.  said 
to  bold  out  to  this  unfortunate  portion  of  the  community  the 
only  hope  that  it  may  not  for  ever  be  said  of  them 

^^  But  knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  did  ne'er  unroll." 

5.  The  introduction  of  libraries  indicated  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  era  in  the  institution  of  Sabbi^th  schools. 
These  libraries  consist  of  books  of  various  sizes,  and  on  va- 
rious subjects,  and  adapted  to  various  ages — from  the  very 
small  book  suited  to  the  capacities  of  a  child  of  six  years 
old,  to  the  larger  volumes,  intended  for  youth  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age.  The  American  S.  S.  Union  has  publish- 
ed more  than  two  hundred  difierent  kinds  of  such  books,  and  is 
making  great  exertions  not  only  to  bring  forth  new  ones,  but 
improve  what  it  has  published.  Of  the  importance  of  this 
improvement  no  adequate  idea  can  be  formed.  A  better 
device,  it  seems  to  us,  could  hardly  be  thought  of,  to  make 
the  whole  population  a  reading  one. 

6.  The  next  improvement  consists  in  the  introduction  of 
the  plan  of  learning  definite  portions  of  scripture,  with 
books  of  questions  relative  to  these  lessons.  The  Society 
has  published  two  volumes  of  such  questions.  No  doubt, 
improvement  will  be  made  upon  this  course.  It  may  be 
found  best  to  study  the  scriptures  in  a  manner  less  broken 
and  interrupted ;  or  upon  the  plan  exhibited  in  the  Help  to 
the  Gospels.  Improvements  will  doubtless  be  made  in  the 
questions  which  have  been  published.  But  we  are  sure  that 
the  present  system  is  preferable  to  the  old  one — at  least 
whilst  teachers  are,  as  they  generally  are,  very  inadequately 
prepared  for  their  work, — which  allowed  the  scholars  to 
commit  as  many  verses  as  they  could  or  pleased,  whether 
they  understood  what  they  repeated  or  not.     Where  the  new 
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sjstem  19  adopted  every  Sanday  school  is  an  interestiog  as- 
semblage of  Bible  classes,  as  far  as  it  regards  those  that  can 
read. 

7.  Another  improTement  consists  in  the  introduction  of 
higher  Bible  classes,  for  those  who  have  passed  through  the 
age  which  is  ordinarily  spent  in  the  Sabbath  school.  In 
these  classes  they  pursue  the  study  of  many  things  highly 
interesting  and  profitable,  such  as  Sacred  Geography,  Jewish 
Antiquities,  Evidences  of  Christianity,  &c.  &c.j  and  are 
thus  prepared  to  become  teachers  themselves.  And  it  is 
found  that  many  who  would  otherwise  leave  the  school  with 
unrenewed  hearts,  are  here  brought  into  a  state  of  cordial 
reconciliation  with  God,  and  obedience  to  his  gospel.  This 
improvement  is  recent,  but  it  has  been  introduced  into  a  few 
schools  with  great  advantage. 

8.  The  last  improvement  which  we  shall  notice  consists 
in  an  extension  of  the  Bible  class  system  above  described, 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  congregation  in  the  Sabbath 
school.  In  some  of  the  congregations  where  this  system 
has  been  adopted,  the  course  pursued  is  the  following.  The 
interval  between  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  services,  vary- 
ing from  one  to  two  hours,  is  devoted  to  the  Sabbath  school. 
The  children  are  formed  into  classes,  and  instructed  by  their 
teachers  in  one  part  of  the  church ;  whilst  that  portion  of 
the  congregation  which  is  adult  is  formed  into  larger  Bible 
classes,  under  the  instruction  of  the  officers  of  the  church, 
and  other  competent  persons;  or  into  one  class,  and  taught 
by  the  Pastor,  who  has  a  general  supervision  of  the  whole. 
This  may  be  appropriately  called  a  congregational  Sunday 
school,  and  where  circumstances  require  it,  might  be  held 
in  the  afternoon,  or  during  an  hour  before  the  regular  ser- 
vices of  the  sanctuary  commence.  In  some  of  the  schools  of 
this  description  which  we  have  heard  of,  are  to  be  found  men 
of  the  greatest  respectability,— the  young  man  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  and  the  old  man  whose  head  is  white  with  the  blos- 
soms of  age.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  plan  exhibited 
in  Dr  Alexander's  "  Suggestions,"  has  been  carried  into  ope- 
ration in  a  church  in  a  neighbouring  city,  under  prosper- 
ous omens.  Now  what  can  be  more  desirable  than  to  see 
a  whole  congregation  engaged  every  week,  not  simply  in 
the  reading,  but  in  the  study  also,  of  God's  Holy  Word,  the 
most  wonderful  Volume  in  the  world  ? 

We  have  specified  some  of  the  improvements  which  have 
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been  made.  But  as  the  system  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  many 
more^  improvements  will  doubtless  be  introduced  into  it;  and 
as  this  as  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  American  S.  S. 
(JnioD,  let  us  not  cease  to  beseech  the  God  of  grace  to  im- 
part to  the  Board  of  Managers  richly  of  that  wisdom  that 
Cometh  only  from  above. 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to  another  topic,  which 
we  intend  to  consider  somewhat  more  fully  : — 

III.  The  plana  and  operations  qf  the  American  Sunday 
School  Union. 

The  objects  of  the  American  S.  S.  Union  are  two:  1.  To 
improve  Uie  character  of  Sunday  schooU  which  are  already 
established.  2.  To  promote  their  establishment  wherever 
they  axe  needed.  We  shall  briefly  consider  these  two  de- 
partments of  the  Society's  labours  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  named. 

1.  The  improvement  (^  Sabbath  schools.  For  the  purpose 
of  accomplishing  this,  the  Society,  in  addition  to  what  is 
done  by  its  agents  and  missionaries,  and  which  we  shall 
hereafter  notice,  has  devoted  much  of  its  attention  to  its  pub- 
lications. It  publishes  a  most  valuable  Monthly  Magazine 
for  Teachers,  designed  not  only  to  convey  much  information 
to  them  relative  to  the  best  modes  of  giving  instruction, 
the  best  helps  for  Qualifying  themselves  for  their  important 
work,  and  of  the  books  which  are  published  for  the  use  of 
children,   but  also  to  advance  the  interests  of  education 

(generally.  We  cordially  and  earnestly  recommend  this  va- 
uable  miscellany  not  only  to  Sabbath  school  teachers,  every 
one  of  whom  ought  to  read  it,  but  also  to  parents  and  the 
friends  of  education.  Two  other  small  publications  are  is- 
sued monthly  for  the  benefit  of  scholars.  Besides  these,  the 
Society  has  published  large  quantities  of  New  Testaments^, 
Sunday  School  Spelling-books,  Hymn-books,  Catechisms  of 
different  Churches,  Union  Questions,  Manuals  for  Teachers, 
Slc.  &.C. 

But  in  addition  to  all  these,  the  Society  has  published 
more  than  200  diflSeient  kinds  of  books  for  rewards  and  for 
libraries.  The  first  six  aeries  of  these  books,  embracing 
those  that  are  quite  small,  containing  from  8  up  to  54 


^  TV  $o«iffty  b^  wIpvB^,  w«k  tUolu  nHn^ui^M  to  Jlil^te  SocieUat  the  pub. 
li^iDf  of  tbe  Ji62c. 
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pages,  32mo.  each,  and  costing  from  60  cents  to  $6  25  per 
hundred  copies,  include  more  than  100  different  kinds,  and 
are  designed  for  rewards,  although  they  may  be  profitably 
used  in  beginning  a  library.  Those  above  the  6th  series, 
and  containing  from  72  pages  io  250  and  more,  and  costing, 
when  bound,  18  cents  and  upwards,  per  copy,  amount  now 
to  more  than  100  different  kinds. 

The  object  of  the  Spciety  in  publishing  these  books,  is  to 
supply  the  youth  of  our  country  with  interesting  and  profit- 
able reading — a  most  important  object  certainly.  Every 
one  who  remembers  what  was  the  character  of  the  books 
read  by  youth  15  or  20  years  ago,  will  at  once  say  that  more 
silly,  useless,  and  pernicious  books  could  hardly  be  written. 
With  the  exception  of  a  very  few,  we  had  none  that  were  fit 
to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  children  of  10  or  12  years.  And 
as  it  regards  those  of  5  or  6  years,  we  had  absolutely  no- 
thing which  they  could  comprehend.  We  believe  that  one 
great  reason  why  so  few  men  comparatively  are  fond  of  read- 
ing, is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  after  having  spent 
months  in  the  drudgery  of  learning  to  spell,  without  acquir- 
ing a  single  new  idea,  they  were  then  made  to  read  what 
they  could  not  understand.  The  consequence  is,  that  al- 
though a  child  may  learn  to  read  at  5  or  6  years  of  age,  yet, 
because  it  finds  nothing  which  it  can  read  understandingly 
and  with  pleasure,  it  soon  dislikes  the  sight  of  a  book;  and 
^ears  roll  away  before  knowledge  can  be  acquired  by  read- 
ing, and  by  that  time  the  mind  has  contracted  a  disgust  for 
the  practice,  or  has  become  absorbed  by  other  objects  of 
pursuit.  Now  to  prepare  books  for  little  minds  is  a  far 
more  difficult  task  than  many  suppose.  It  is  not  simply  ne- 
cessary to  write  a  little  book ;  but  the  author  must,  as  it 
were,  again  ^Mhink  as  a  child  and  speak  as  a  child."  We 
do  not  indeed  think  that  all  the  small  books  which  the  So- 
ciety has  published  have  attained  this  perfection.  Some  of 
them  are  certainly  deficient  in  simplicity.  Shorter  sen- 
tences, smaller  words,  a  more  childlike  (if  we  may  use  such  a 
word  to  denote  a  character  of  style)  form  of  expression, 
without  any  thing  low  however,  would  render  many  of  them 
more  intelligible  to  very  young  minds.  Perhaps  there  are 
none  of  them  that  are  not  susceptible  of  improvement;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  improved  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions. But  notwithstanding  this  partial  defect,  we  believB 
that  much  has  been  done  towards  supplying  the  rising  genr^ 
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vfttion  with  a  most  valuable  set  of  volumes :  such  as  have 
Dot  been  possessed  by  the  youth  of  any  other  country  or 
age.  A  large  portion  of  these  books  is  biographical,  and 
highly  interesting  and  useful.  A  number  of  those  which 
are  less  substantial  in  their  character  may  be  dispensed 
withy  especially  as  more  valuable  ones  can  now  be  substitu- 
ted for  them.  On  this  point  we  know  that  our  views  fully 
accord  with  those  of  the  Committee  of  Publications.  We 
are  happy  also  to  be  able  to  say  that  great  efforts  are  ma- 
king to  increase  the  number  of  valuable  books,  especially 
such  as  are  intended  to  aid  Sunday  school  teachers,  and  pa- 
rests  who  desire  to  render  themselves  better  acquainted  with 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  Works  on  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity, Biblical  Antiquities,  Biblical  History,  Sacred  Geog- 
raphy, Canonical  Authority  of  the  Scriptures,  &c.  have  either 
been  recently  printed  or  will  be  soon.  A  most  valuable  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Bible  has  just  been  published,  and  there  is  a 
prospect  that  a  commentary  for  teachers  will  ere  long  be 
prepared.  Some  of  the  ablest  pens  in  the  country  are  now 
enlisted  in  writing  books  for  the  Society.  And  if  the  Chris- 
tian public  do  not  withhold  the  means,  there  will  be  here- 
after no  want  of  suitable  publications  for  Sunday  schools. 
We  would  however  most  respectfully  suggest  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Publications  the  importance  of  making  every  ef- 
fort to  improve  what  they  have  published,  to  discontinue 
such  as  are  least  valuable;  and  if  they  publish  but  ten  works 
in  a  year,  and  let  it  cost  what  it  may  to  get  them,  to  see  to 
it  that  they  be  such  as  possess  great  excellence.  We  are 
not  indeed  of  the  number  of  those  who  think  that  books  for 
a  Sunday  school  library  should  be  ponderous  with  solid  the- 
ology. They  should  however  be  not  only  interesting^  but 
also  instructive,  and  always  calculated  to  make  ffood  moral 
'impressions,  and  lead  the  youthful  mind  to  a  clear  knowledge 
of  duty  and  eternal  life. 

We  would  add  that  all  the  books  which  are  published  by 
the  Society,  must  be  approved  by  the  publishing  committee, 
which  is  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Methodist,  and  Episcopal 
churches.  That  this  committee  hold  a  most  important  post, 
and  need  to  be  sustained  by  the  prayers  of  the  friends  of 
Sunday  schools,  is  most  obvious.  That  they  should  never 
commit  a  mistake  as  to  the  character  of  a  book,  seeing  they 
read  such  a  vast  number,  not  one  in  five  of  which  probably 
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is  approved  by  them,  is  what  ought  to  be  expected  of  fio 
men  living.  Few  we  believe  knau)  the  immense  labours  of 
this  committee,  which,  it  should  be  stated,  are  wholly  gro- 
tuitous.  It  is  no  trifling  affair  to  read  a  large  nttfnber  of 
volumes,  many  of  them  in  manuscript,  and  often  far  frcym 
being  very  legible. 

To  those  who  are  disposed  to  find  fault  with  the  pj4>Iica- 
tions  of  the  Society,  we  have  only  two  things  to  say.  1. 
The  Society  has  aimed  at  doing  the  best  it  could  in  the  cir^ 
cumstances  in  which  it  has  been  placed.  It  cannot  create 
by  a  volition  just  such  books  as  it  wants.  It  has  had  to  take 
the  best  it  could  obtain.  Most  of  thpse  published  in  Eng- 
land do  not  suit  us,  and  many  of  them  are  very  useless.  Am 
it  is  but  very  recently  that  men  of  talents  in  this  country  be- 
gan to  think  of  the  importance  of  writing  books  for  cbildreii. 
2.  Let  them  prepare  better  ones,  and  we  undertake  to 
assure  them  that  the  Societv  will  most  readily  publish  them. 

2.  The  second  branch  of  the  Society's  operations  relates 
to  the  estabHahmerit  of  Sahbaih  schools  v^mer  they  ^mt 
needed. 

The  importance  of  this  department  of  their  labours  is  oil- 
questionable.  For  Sabbath  schools  most  be  increased  six- 
fold before  they  are  established  whereveir  they  are  needed. 
Only  a  beginning  has  been  made.  W«  remarked  in  another 
place  that  at  the  last  anniversary  of  the  Americao  S.  S. 
Union  there  were  about  350,000  scholars  in  the  Sonday 
schools  in  its  connexion.  If  we  suppose  the  number  now  to  be 
400,000,  and  estimate  the  youth  belonging  to  other  Unions 
at  150,000,  we  have  550,000  as  the  total  number  of  Sabbath 
scholars  in  the  United  States.  But  the  number  of  children 
slnd  youth  who  ought  to  be  in  such  institutions  is  not  far 
from  3,000,000;  if  we  may  judge  from  the  census  of  Nelv 
Tork  taken  last  year.  From  this  we  see  that  not  ohe-^k* 
of  the  youth  are  yet  gathered  into  these  nurseries  of  piety  and 
knowledge.  And  when  we  consider  the  mournfol  fact  that 
the  majority  of  them  receive  little  or  no  religious  instruotioft 
from  any  other  quarter,  our  tenderest  sympathies  must  be 
awakened.  Not  one  parent  out  of  five  in  our  country  makes  a 
profession  of  religion !  When  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  fifteen 
states  which  lie  east  of  the  great  Alleghany  mountains,  con- 
taining a  population  of  eight  millions,  we  cannot  select  ons, 
Where  One-foorth  of  the  children  are  in  Sabbath  schools! 
And  when  We  look  beyond,  to  the  great  ^iey  of  ifhe  Mis- 
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siflrippi— -a  region  ofimineiiBe  extent— ^embracing  nine  sttteSi 
parte  of  two  others,  two  large  territories,  and  a  vast  extent 
beyond  not  yet  reduced  to  organized  territories, — a>ready 
containing  a  population  of  4,000,000,  and  destined  to  be  the 
abode  of  a  population  equal,  at  least,  to  that  of  Europe, — 
we  find  that  out  of  at  least  800,000  children,  who  ought  to 
be  in  Sunday  schools,  there  are  not  more,  in  all  frobability, 
than  75,000!  Indeed  ther3  are  not  quite  42,000  belonging 
to  the  American  S.  S.  Union!  And  excepting  the  state  of 
Ohio,  no  legislative  provision  has  yet  been  made  in  behalf 
of  common  schools!  And  even  in  that  state  the  effort  is  only 
inchoate.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done?  Is  it  not  certain  that  the 
population  of  that  vast  coontry  will  in  20  years  exceed  that  of 
the  other  parts  of  our  country  ?  And  is  not  the  tide  of  infi- 
delity and  Romanism  setting  strongly  into  that  great  valley? 
Is  it  not  known  that  missionary  societies  are  forming  in  Aus- 
tria and  other  Catholic  countries  in  Europe,  to  send  forth 
missionaries  into  that  region?  And  is  knot  well  known  that 
a  large  nuirtber  of  Catholic  roisBionaries  have  already  com- 
menced their  labours,  and  thait  these  labours  are  directed 
mainly  to  the  establishment  of  free  whoohy  andfemaie  aemi* 
naries^  All  this  is  doing  by  those  whom  ive  believe  to  teach 
the  most  ruinous  doctrines;  and  yet  the  Protestant  commu- 
nity is  doing  Kttle  or  nothing  to  promote  Sabfcath  schools 
in  that  important  part  of  our  country! 

We  have  given  thistiurvey,  to  show  how  much  remains  to 
be  done.  Appalling  as  the  picture  is,  we  feel  encouraged, 
by  the  success  which  has  attended  the  feeble  efibrts  which 
have  been  made,  to  hope  for  great  results  when  the  firiends 
of  this  cause  awake  fully  to  a  sense  of  its  great  importance, 
and  put  forth  their  energy  to  promote  it.  Now  it  has  been 
found  by  experience  that  the  most  efiectual  way,  both  of 
estabKsbing  schools  where  they  are  needed,  and  improving 
those  which  already  exist,  is  to  employ  suitable  men,  who 
shall  inform  themselves  well  on  the  whole  subject  of  Sab- 
bath schools,  and  the  best  modes  of  conducting  them,  and 
who  shall  devote  themselves  entirely  to  this  business.  And 
such  a  Sunday  school  missionary  or  agent  will  not  only  es- 
tablish Sunday  schools  himself,  but  also  interest  others,  who, 
in  their  respective  spheres,  will  do  much  to  establish  and 
sustain  these  institutions.  There  are  thousands  of  neigh- 
bourhoods in  our  country  where  there  are  no  ministers  of 
tbe  gospel,  ormiasionaries  to  promote  Sunday  schools.    And 
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where  there  are  ministers,  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  many 
do  very  little,  and  some  nothing,  to  establish  Sunday  schools, 
or  sustain  them  when  established !  This  often  arises  from 
an  unwillingness  to  undertake  any  new  labour.  But  if  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  Sunday  schools  afford  great  facili- 
ties for  the  discharge  of  ministerial  labour  among  the  young, 
and  are  really  a  labour  saving  machine  to  the  pastor  who 
employs  it  aright,  no  faithful  minister,  who  cares  for  the  sal- 
vation of  his  flock,  will  refuse  to  promote  them  with  all  his 
might.  It  is  often  the  case  that  ministers  are  unacquainted 
with  the  best  modes  of  conducting  Sabbath  schools,  and  also 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  them.  To  such  a  minis- 
ter, a  good  Sunday  school  missionary  may  be  of  great  ser- 
vice. We  are  well  acquainted  with  a  congregation  in  the 
country,  covering  an  extent  of  about  10  or  12  miles  in  dia- 
meter, and  under  the  pastoral  charge  of  an  active,  eloquent, 
and  excellent  young  man,  who  had  taken  but  little  interest 
in  Sunday  schools,  until  he  was  visited  by  a  Sunday  school 
missionary  from  the  American  S.  S.  Union,  about  three  years 
since.  The  missionary  addressed  the  congregation,  for  a 
few  minutes,  after  the  sermon  of  the  pastor,  exhibited  the 
advantages,  and  explained  the  new  system,  of  Sabbath 
schools.  The  people  and  the  pastor  were  deeply  interested. 
And  the  next  Sabbath  a  school  was  commenced,  which  soon 
had  a  library  which  cost  from  10  to  15  dollars,-*-embraced 
more  than  100  scholars,  and  was  taught  by  about  20  teach- 
ers. Now  mark  the  results  which  have  taken  place  in  that 
congregation  from  one  or  two  visits  of  a  Sunday  school  mis- 
sionary. 1.  The  pastor  has  become  devoted  to  the  cause; 
before,  he  thought  little  about  this  interesting  institution. 
2.  The  number  of  the  schools  increased  the  first  summer  to 
five;  the  second  summer  to  ten,  and  the  last  to  fourieeny 
taught  by  more  than  100  teachers,  and  embracing  nearly  a 
thousand  youth,  and  coloured  adults.  3.  All  the  elders  in 
that  church  are  superintendents  of  schools,  and  the  most  in- 
telligent people,  old  and  young,  are  teachers.  4.  Every 
school  has  a  library;  which  has  created  a  great  thirst  after 
knowledge  among  parents  as  well  as  children.  The  books 
are  read  with  great  avidity.  5.  Many  more  religious  papers 
and  magazines  are  now  read  by  that  congregation,  than  for- 
merly, and  the  general  intelligence  of  the  people  is  rapidly 
improving.  Private  libraries  are  consequently  increasing. 
6.  So  great  is  the  interest  which  is  felt  in  the  Sunday  school 
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cause  that  several  new  houses  for  their  accommodation  have 
been  erected.  7.  The  schools  are  all  held  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  Sabbathy  so  that  the  pastor  preaches  only  in  the 
morning  and  at  night,  and  spends  the  afternoons  in  visiting 
the  schools  in  succession ;  where  he  examines  the  scholars 
on  the  Bible  lessons,  addresses  the  children,  teachers,  and 
parents,  who  attend  often  in  crowds  to  hear  him.  8.  The 
teachers  of  each  school  spend  an  evening  together,  every 
week,  in  going  over  the  Bible  lessons  for  the  Sabbath,  and 
thus  preparing  themselves  for  their  several  tasks.  9.  A  far 
deeper  interest  in  the  grand  benevolent  operations  and  move- 
ments of  the  day  is  felt,  and  five  times  as  much  money  is 
contributed  to  promote  them,  as  was  given  before.  And 
lastly,  nearly  200  persons  have  become  hopefMy  pious j  the 
majority  of  whom  received  their  serious  impressions  from 
instruction  received  in  the  Sabbath  school,  from  the  private 
exhortation  of  the  teacher,  the  perusal  of  the  books,  or,  as 
in  most  cases,  from  the  addresses  of  the  pastor !  We  may 
add  that  the  gospel  has  gained  access  to  many  parents 
through  their  children,  and  has  led  the  careless  to  frequent 
the  house  of  God  !  See  here  the  good  resulting  from  the  la* 
hour  of  a  Sunday  school  missionary  in  a  congregation  which 
has  a  pastor.     And  similar  results  have  often  occurred. 

But  it  is  with  painful  emotions  that  we  have  to  state  that 
the  Society  has  not  been  able  to  support  any  thing  like  the 
number  of  missionaries  which  the  wants  of  the  country  re- 
quire. At  least  two  or  three  devoted  labourers  of  this  sort 
should  be  employed  in  every  state.  Instead  of  this,  the  So- 
ciety had  only  fourteen  last  year,  and  most  of  them  only  for 
two  months.  And  during  the  present  year  it  has  but  sixteen 
missionaries  and  agents,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  will 
be  able  to  increase  that  number.  Now  we  ask  again,  what 
is  to  be  done  ?  Will  not  the  churches  awake  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  subject?  Will  they  not  sustain  this  So- 
ciety, and  give  it  the  means  of  planting,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  sister  unions,  a  Sabbath  school  wherever  there  is  a 
sufficient  population  %  Will  they  not  give  the  Society  the 
resources  requisite  to  support  the  Sunday  School  missiona- 
ries, whom  it  ought  to  employ  ?  Why  should  not  an  asso- 
ciation be  formed  in  every  church,  to  contribute  annually  to 
this  object,  as  is  done  with  reference  to  our  Missionary, 
Bible,  Tract  and  Education  Societies  ?  Is  this  institution 
less  important,  or  doing  less  for  the  salvation  of  our  coun- 
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try  9  And  yet  the  whole  amount  which  it  received  last  year 
in  the  shape  of  donations,  was  less  than  a  fourth  part  of  what 
was  contributed  to  the  American  Home  Misssionary  Society, 
the  smallest  of  our  national  Institutions.  We  do  not  wish 
other  institutions  to  be  diminished,  but  this  to  be  supported 
in  a  manner  corresponding  with  its  vast  importance.  Sun- 
day School  missionaries,  we  repeat  it,  must  be  employed, 
and  at  least,  to  the  extent  mentioned  above,  if  the  blessings 
of  this  institution  are  to  be  extended  to  every  neighbour* 
hood  IE  our  country.  And  we  put  it  to  patriots^  to  real 
itate^mm,  as  well  as  to  the  Christian^  to  say  in  what  other 
way  as  n^uch  can  be  done,  and  in  as  good  a  manner,  to  pre* 
serve  our  admirable  civil  institutions  9  Let  a  Sunday 
school  with  its  library  be  established  in  every  peighbour- 
hood)  and  it  will  do  more  to  purify  the  morals  of  the  com* 
Bvunity  than  any  other  means  whatever,  save  the  faithful 
pioclamation  of  the  gospeL  Shall  the  Society  then  have 
the  means  of  establishing  this  noble  institution,  so  simple, 
and  yet  efficient,  in  its  machinery-— ihis  cheap  defence  of 
the  nation — in  every  neighbourhood  throughout  our  coun- 
try ?  Shall  it  possess  these  means  eoon  ?  Or  must  it  wait  un- 
til the  combined,  systematic,  and  powerful,  foreign  efforts* 
to  prq[>agate  error  and  superstition  throughout  our  land,  shall 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  us  with  all  their  influence?  Shall 
not  contributions  be  made  in  all  our  congregations,  and 
that  speedily,  to  enable  the  Society  to  go  forward  immedi* 
ately  ?  The  answer  to  this  interrogation  belongs  to  others. 
Let  them  consider  it. 

We  will  farther  add,  that  the  necessity  for  employing 
Sunday  School  missionaries  is  not  superseded,  as  some  may 
suppose,  by  the  missionaries  sent  forth  to  destitute  places, 
by  other  societies.    It  is  indeed  true,  that  this  cause  is 

Sreatly  promoted  by  the  labourers  employed  by  the  Hpme 
Lissionary  Society,  and  the  Board  of  Missions  of  the  General 
Assembly.  But  these  men  confine  their  labo^rs  to  but  small 
spheres  comparatively,  and  their  devotedness  to  another  ob- 
ject will  not  allow  them  to  do  much  beyond  the  circles  of 


♦  It  if,  we  beKeve,  tdmitted  by  Roman  Cattiolica  themflelFM,  Ihit  Umntjr^ 
tevMi  mistioDarles  were  tent  lo  ihif  country  from  Europe  laBt  yetr»  and  one  hun* 
4red  (bewaod  doUtrt  eipended  In  piopagating  their  doctrines  by  timcto,  book% 
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tbeir  ministerial  labours.  And  we  may  also  say,  that  the 
ministerial  labours  of  Sunday  School  missionaries,  who  are 
ministers  of  the  gospel,  are  worthy  of  the  compensation 
which  they  receif e ;  and  the  labours  of  those  who  are  not 
ministers  do  much  incidental  good,  in  promoting  often  a 
greater  attention  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  other  im- 
portant religious  concerns. 

We  wish,  in  passing,  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the  pecu- 
niary condition  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  to 
counteract  an  erroneous  opinion  which  is  entertained  by 
some,  that  the  Institution  has  become  rich.  This  is  far  from 
bdtog  the  case.  It  commenced  with  but  a  small  amount  of 
capital,  and  our  readers  can  judge  of  the  probability  that  it 
could  accumulate  wealth.  Its  sources  of  income  can  only 
be  two; — donations^  and  profits  on  the  sales  of  Us  publica- 
tions*. With  regard  to  the  first,  they  have  not  amounted  in 
any  one  year,  to  six  thousand  dollars,  and  have  not  averaged 
^4000  annually.  With  regard  to  the  second,  the  prices  of 
the  Society's  books  are  so  low,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
schools,  and  with  a  view  to  render  them  every  possible  ad- 
vantage, and  in  many  cases  so  long  a  credit  is  required, 
that  the  profits  are  much  smaller  than  is  commonly  suppos- 
ed. On  the  other  hand,  the  expenditures  which  must  be 
defrayed  from  these  sources  of  income  are  great ; — in  the 
necessary  expenses  incident  to  carrying  on  so  large  a  sys- 
tem of  operations — the  employment  of  clerks  and  other 
hands — the  expenses  connected  with  the  branch  deposito- 
ries, although  as  small  as  possible,  are  yet  considerable, — 
the  employment  of  a  corresponding  Secretary  and  an  editor 
of  the  Magazine,  who  is  also  the  superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lications generally,  a  work  requiring  the  most  indefatigable 
indastry,  and  exceedingly  arduous, — the  support  of  the 
Sooday  School  missionaries  and  agents  employed,  men  who 
have  as  hard  labour  to  perform  as  can  be  undertaken, — 
and  lastly,  the  interest  upon  a  large  amount  of  borrowed 
money  used  as  a  capital ;  for  the  society  has  had  to  depend 


*  It  if  hardly  Deceisary  to  say,  that  when  we  apeak  of  **  profits  on  sales  of 
bookt^  in  this  article,  we  do  not  use  the  expression  in  its  strict  commercial  ac- 
ceptation. We  use  it  to  denote  the  excess  of  the  price  of  the  books,  over  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  them.  The  prices  at  which  they  are  sold,  are  fixed  at  an 
advance  upon  the  cost,  sufficient  to  pay  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  busiiiese. 
2  E 
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mainly  on  such  a  capital.  From  this  statement  it  is  apparent 
that  the  Society  cannot  be  rich.  It  is  struggling  along,  and 
endeavouring  to  accomplish  as  much  good  as  possible.  It 
has  not  invested  a  dollar  in  permanent  funds,  unless  any  one 
chooses  to  call  their  buildings  such,  which  were  purchased, 
and  have  been  partly  paid  for,  by  the  extraordinary  efforts 
of  a  number  of  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, without  touching  a  dollar  of  the  ordinary  resources 
of  the  society. 

Although  the  society  has  encountered,  and  is  still  en- 
countering many  embarrassments  from  want  of  that  support 
which  it  needs  and  merits,  we  would  not  convey  the  idea 
that  it  is  insolvent.  Its  excellent  Board  of  managers,  in 
which  are  some  of  the  most  distinguished  merchants  in  our 
country,  have  conducted  its  affairs  with  great  care  and  pru- 
dence. And  although  they  will  probably  not  deem  it  judi- 
cious to  go  much  further  in  borrowing  money,  or  depending 
upon  borrowed  capital,  they  have  not  proceeded  in  a  reck- 
less manner.  No  institution  maintains  a  better  credits  Its 
stock  of  books, stereotype  plates,  and  debts  due  from  auxili- 
aries, will  always  be  sufficient  to  counterbalance  what  it  owes. 
So  that  it  is  safe,  unless  some  very  calamitous  event  should 
occur.  Let  therefore  the  Christian  public  grant  it  the  means 
of  establishing  schools  wherever  they  are  wanted,  and  this 
glorious  cause  will,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  continue  to 
prosper. 

We  have  sometimes  heard  this  question  propounded, — 
'^  Wherein  consist  the  advantages  of  a  union  of  all  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  in  this  work  9"  We  answer,  that  by 
this  means  greater  resources  are  obtained  and  concentrated. 
The  principle  of  Christian  union  is  itselfgood,  sustaining  and 
encouraging,  where  nothing  essential  is  compromitted.  But 
especially  this  is  gained,  that  schools  may  be  established  in 
many  places,  by  a  society  of  a  catholic  nature,  where  they 
could  not  be,  by  a  denominational,  or  as  it  would  be  consi- 
dered, sectarian  Institution.  The  agent  of  a  Society,  con- 
stituted upon  the  former  plan,  can  easily  repel  objections 
arising  from  a  suspicion  that  sectarian  influence  is  at  the 
bottom,  and  enlist  in  the  school  the  feelings  of  all.  But  the 
representative  of  a  sectarian  society  could  do  nothing,  ex- 
cept where  there  ate  enough  of  his  own  denomination  to 
form  a  school ;  which  is  not  the  case  in  some  thousands  of 
neighbourhoods  in  our  country.     And  if  every  denomination 
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had  lis  own  society,  and  dep6sitories,  not  only  would  great 
additional  expense  be  incurred,  but  a  vast  population  in  our 
land,  belonging  to  no  denomination,  and  having  strong  pre- 
judices, would  exclude  themselves  from  the  benefits  of  Sun- 
day schools;  for  none  are  itiore  afraid  of  sectarianism  than 
those  that  have  no  religion  at  all.  And  further,  should  those 
who  manage  any  school  desire  to  have  other  books  besides 
those  published  by  the  Union,  and  any  that  may  contain 
such  peculiar  views  or  doctrines  as  are  held  in  their  neigh- 
bourhoods, they  need  have  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them ; 
for  the  Union,  although  it  does  not  publish  such  books,  is 
always  disposed,  we  believe,  to  procure  them  from  the  book- 
sellers, and  furnish  them,  on  as  reasonable  terms  as  they  can, 
to  any  school  that  may  order  them. 

We  entirely  approve  of  the  course  which  the  Society  pur- 
sues with  regard  to  catechisms.  It  publishes,  and  has  con- 
stantly on  hand  for  sale,  the  catechisms  of  all  the  denomi- 
nations belonging  to  the  Union,  and  leaves  it  to  the  proper 
authorities  of  every  congregation  to  decide  what  catechism, 
if  any,  it  is  expedient,  in  their  circumstances,  to  use  in  their 
schools.  With  regard  to  their  u&ie,  we  believe  that  the  pro- 
priety of  it  will  depend  greatly  upon  circumstances.  If  the 
school  is  composed  of  children  belonging  to  one  denomina- 
tion, there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  their  use.  But  where  the 
scholars  belong  to  several  denominations,  or  many  of  them 
to  none  at  all,  and  especially  where  but  one  school  can  be 
sustained,  as  is  the  case  in  the  country  generally,  it  would  be 
great  folly  to  force  the  study  of  the  catechism  upon  the  school 
at  the  hazard  of  destroying  it.  We,  as  Presbyterians,  do  ex 
animo  approve  our  catechisms,  and  wish  to  see  our  youth 
well  indoctrinated  in  them;  but  we  entertain  no  fears 
that  Calvinism  and  Presbyterianism  will  perish  from  the 
church,  unless  the  Westminster  or  the  Heidelberg  catechisms 
are  used  to  sustain  them.  We  have  no  fears  from  the  sim- 
ple study  of  the  plain  Bible.  And  we  further  believe  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  j>a^^or  himself  carefully  to  instruct  the 
youth  of  his  charge  in  the  doctrinal  catechisms  of  his 
church.  This  need  not  interfere  with  the  Sabbath  schools. 
It  is  the  appropriate  work  of  the  pastor.  And  that  minister 
of  the  Gospel  who  neglects  it,  or  attempts  to  crowd  it  into 
the  Sabbath  school,  in  order  to  deliver  himself  from  the 
labour,  neglects,  in  our  opinion,  a  most  important  duty. 

We  shall  notice  a  few  objections  which  have  been  made 
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tp  4l^  Society,  and  then  tiike  kave  of  this  part  of  our  svb- 
j^t. 

The  enemies  of  this  InstiUUioisi  say  (hat  '<  it  is  a  great  mo- 
ney making  concern,  designed  to  enrich  its  managars." 
With  regard  to  the  first  part  of  this  charge,  we  have  already 
said  enough  to  convince  anv  candid  man  tl)at  it  is  nntrue; 
and  as  to  the  sBfxmdi  we  only  name  it,  to  have  the  opporto- 
nity  of  saying  that  there  are  few  men  in  the  world  that  would 
render  the  same  amount  of  service  for  the  public  good 
fIDhoUy  gratuUauslyj  or  incur  pecuniary  responsibilities  as 
great  as  those  of  the  Board  of  Managers  <^i  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union. 

It  is  brought  as  a  charge  against  this  society  that  it  aims 
at  the  '^  Union  of  Church  and  State."  Verily  tbie  is  a  charge, 
one  wottld  suppose,  too  silly  for  even  the  credutons  ^pposers 
of  all  that  is  good,  to  believe.  If  to  teach  children  to  read, 
aivil  then  to  instruct  them  in  the  duties  which  the  Bibie  incnl- 
eates,  is  going  to  unite  church  and  state,  they  must  have  a 
singular  affinity  for  each  other!  The  American  Sunday 
School  Union  has  liotbing  to  do  with  politics.  Its  only  aim 
is  u>  promote  knowledge  and  piety«  Not  a  word  about  po^ 
luieat  measures  is  ever  beard  in  Sunday  schools. 

The  Society  is  charged  with  monopolizing  the  printing  of 
books,  and  ruining  both  printers  and  booksellers.  But  the 
most  intelligent  booksellers  in  Philadelphia  have  publicly 
stated  that  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  is  doing 
more  for  them  than  any  other  Institution  in  the  country,  as 
it  is  raising  up  an  immense  reading  population  i  which  in- 
deed is  already  manifest  in  the  great  demand  for  books  for 
youth.  It  is  believed  that  quite  as  many  books  of  this  kind 
have  been  published  by  the  booksellers  in  our  principal  ci- 
ties, within  five  years,  as  have  been  published  by  the  Society. 
What  has  created  this  deoMind  for  such  books,  but  ^nday 
school^  ?  And  who  has  been  benefited  by  it,  but  the  booksel* 
lers  and  printers?  The  society  owns  no  printing  presses, 
but  pays  for  the  printing  which  is  done  for  it,  just  as  fairly 
as  any  bookseller  does.  Would  the  most  of  the  l>ooks,  which 
the  Society  has  published,  have  been  published  at  all,  if  the 
Society  did  not  exist  ?  Besides,  a  whole  set  of  the  Softy's 
publications  would  not  make  ten  octavo  volumea  of  400 
pages  each ! 

Another  charge  has  been  brof^ht  against  the  Society,  that 
ita  committee  of  publieationi  ha^  taken  unwerrMtable  lib- 
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9Hj  iQ  modifyiag  tbe  books  which  they  h^^e  republished* 
On  this  poiat  we  have  to  say,  that  we  presume  all  will  allow 
that  there  is  no  impropriety  in  abridging  a  book  which  is  not 
a  copy-right  book  and  which  is  of  course  public  property* 
This  liberty  has  been  often  taken,  and  is  not  denied  by  any  one. 
Again,  we  suppose  that  modifications  may  be  made  in  such 
books  as  are  public  property,  so  as  to  leave  out  passagee 
which  it  may  not  be  adviseable,  for  some  cause,  to  retain, 
provided  that  it  w  explicitly  itated  that  mch  modificatione 
ham  been  madej  so  that  those  who  prefer  the  original  work 
may  not  be  deceived.  Perhaps  the  Society  has  not  given 
such  eiplicit  and  full  statements,  as  ought  to  be  given,  of 
the  modifications  which  they  have  made  in  the  books  which 
they  have  republished.  But  the  best  remedy  for  difficulty 
on  this  point,  is  that  the  society  should  direct  its  attention 
mainly  to  the  pablication  of  original  works,  prepared  for  its 
use*  There  is  suflScient  native  talent  in  our  country  to  for-^ 
iMsh  all  the  hookB  needed  by  the  Institution,  and  all  thai  is 
wanted  now  is  proper  encouragement  to  elicit  it. 

Again ;  the  Society  has  been  charged  with  extravagance 
in  purchasing  buildings,  &c.  We  said  enough,  in  reply  to 
this,  when  we  said  that  they  were  purchased  by  the  extra- 
ordinary  efforts  of  its  friends,  without  touching  a  dollar  of 
,  the  naoney  not  contributed  for  this  specific  object.  It 
was  real  economy  to  procure  such  buildings,  which  can  al- 
waya  be  sold  for  what  tbey  cost,  because  of  tbe  increasing 
value  of  tbe  property  in  that  part  of  the  city. 

And  lastly,  the  Society  is  said  to  be  a  sectarian  Institution. 
But  that  this  cannot  possibly  be  the  case,  we  have  already 
shown*  The  society  has  not  done  a  single  act  which  could 
support  such  a  charge.  And  surely  tbe  gentlemen  composing 
the  Board,  and  belonging  to  various  denominations,  have 
quite  as  good  opportunities  as  its  enemies  to  knew  whether 
the  Institution  is  sectarian.  Or  can  any  one  believe  that 
they  would  all  combine  to  render  it  such?  He  that  can 
believe  this,  has  strong  credulity.  We  proceed  now  to 
another  topic. 

IV.  We  shall  briefly  consider  some  qT  the  it^flueneee  of 
Sabbath  echoote. 

I.  Their  literary  ifi/lfisncs.— They  are  promoting  litera- 
ture! inasnnich  as  they  are  affording  opportunities  of  learn- 
iag  to  read  to  thousands,  who,  if  it  were  not  for  Sabbath 
aehpols^  would  live  and  die  with  minds  unillumined  by  the 
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pages  of  written  instruction.    This  fact  ooght  of  itself  to 
render  the  true  patriot,  the  real  statesman,  as  well  as  the 
devoted  Christian,  their  decided  friend,  and  unfailing  sup- 
porter.   They  are  cultivating  the  minds  of  our  youth  by 
directing  their  energies  to  the  study  of  the  most  wonderful 
volume  in  the  world.     And  whether  we  consider  the  amaz- 
ing truths  and  doctrines  which  this  volume  contains,  or  their 
affecting  relation  to  us,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  best  book  in  the  world  to  arouse,  invigorate, 
and  discipline  the  mental  powers.     They  are  promoting 
literature  by  raising  up  a  vast  reading  population  by  means 
of  the  libraries  attached  to  them.     Already  has  their  influ- 
ence in   this  respect  become  immense.     Valuable  neigh- 
bourhood and  congregational  libraries  are  arising  out  of 
Sunday  school  libraries.     Nor  is  their  influence  on  the  pa- 
rents and  other  members  of  the  families  less  remarkable 
than  Upon  the  children.    The  books  written  for  youth  are 
just  such  as  are  calculated  to  interest  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  whose  education  and  reading  have  been  very  limited. 
Many  will  read  a  little  book  because  it  is  a  little  one.     No- 
thing is  more   common   now,  where  the   Sabbath   school 
library  system  prevails,  than  to  see  whole  families  spend- 
ing their  evenings  in  reading   the   books  obtained   from 
this    source.     Now    let    this   system   become    universal, 
and  what  a  delightful  spectacle  will   our  country   afford! 
Many  men  of  fine   talents,  and  who   are   now  rising  to 
important  stations  in  our  country,  received  their  first  desires 
after  knowledge  in  the  Sunday  school.     In  many  places 
Sunday  schools  have  improved  the  character  of  common 
schools;  and  a  manifest  difference  is  perceptible  in  the  com- 
mon school,  between  those  who  attend  the  Sunday  school 
and  those  who  do  not.    We  venture  to  assert  that  if  the 
friends  of  this  institution  do  what  they  ought  to  extend  its 
influence  to  every  neighbourhood,  within  twenty-five  years 
there  will  be  an  amount  of  reading  and  general  intelligence 
among  all  classes  of  people,  and  an  increase  of  valuable  pri- 
vate libraries,  and  a  circulation  of  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  such  as  the  world  has  never  witnessed,  nor  the 
most  sanguine  amongst  us  have  ventured  to  hope  for. 

2.  The  moral  influence  of  Sabbath  schools.  The  moral 
infliience  of  Sabbath  schools  has  been  perceptible  in  every 
neighbourhood,  village,  town  and  city  where  they  have  been 
for  any  considerable  length  of  time  established.    They  fur- 
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nish  indeed  what  has  long  been  a  desideratum  in  the  busi- 
ness of  education.  The  secret  of  their  success  lies  in  the 
circumstance  of  their  supplying  a  remedy  for  a  most  ruinous 
defect  in  the  ordinary  systems  of  education,  which  aim  al- 
most exclusively  at  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers 
of  the  mind.  Now  the  excellence  of  Sunday  schools  is  that 
they  aim  at  the  cultivation  of  the  moral  nature  of  man. 
And  this  they  accomplish  l)y  bringing  the  influence  of  mo^ 
ral  truth  (with  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit)  to  bear 
upon  the  heart;  and  this  too  at  the  proper  period  of  life,  the 
season  of  childhood  and  youth,  and  under  the  most  favoura- 
ble circumstances;  for  their  instructions  are  kindly  and 
gratuitously  bestowed  upon  those  who  voluntarily  receive 
them,  and  no  coercion  is  used,  save  the  irresistible  force  of 
kindness  and  love.  ^*The  Law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  con- 
verting the  soul." 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  refer  to  many  facts  to  con- 
firm these  remarks.  We  will  however  present  a  few,  out  of 
thousands. 

"  It  was  stated  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  England,  by  persons  who  had  been  extensively  en- 
gaged in  Sunday  schools,  that  they  had  never  known  one  of 
their  pupils  become  a  common  beggar.^^ 

"At  Botany  Bay,  the  grand  receptable  of  the  most 
abandoned  and  profligate  of  the  English  nation.  General 
M'Quaine,  the  Governor,  declares  that  in  consequence  of  the 
establishment  of  Sunday  schools^  only  one  of  the  children  of 
the  convicts^  during  the  whole  of  his  administration^  had 
been  convicted  of  a  single  offence.^^ 

And  the  efiect  is  the  same  in  this  country.  In  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Observer,  the 
chaplain  of  the  State  Prison  at  Sing-Sing,  writes  as  follows: 
"  I  have  lately  made  pretty  thorough  inquiry  among  the  con- 
victs here,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  who,  and  how  many, 
have  ever  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  Sabbath  school. 
The  result  is,  that  out  of  more  than  five  hundred  convicts^ 
not  one  has  been  found  who  has  ever  been  for  any  conside- 
rable time  a  regular  member  of  a  Sabbath  school;  and  not 
more  than  two  or  three  who  have  ever  attended  such  a  school 
at  aU^'*^  The  testimony  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Dwight,  who  is  the 
secretary  and  agent  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  and 
who  has  explored  many  of  the  prisons  in  our  country,  is  that 
he  has  seldom  found  a  Sunday  scholar  in  a  prison.    And 
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let  it  be  remembered  that  a  large  portion  of  onr  conyicts  are 
under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  nearly  ha^  (f  the  whole 
under  thirty ! 

These  facts  in  regard  to  the  moral  influence  of  Sabbath 
schools  need  no  comment.  They  speak  for  themselves,  and 
ought  to  secure  the  cordial  friendship  and  support  of  every 
patriot  as  well  as  of  every  Christian. 

The  great  moral  influence  of  this  institution  was  early 
foreseen  by  Dr  Adam  Smith,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  "  Wealth  of  Nations,"  who  says,  respecting  them,  "  No 
plan  has  promised  to  effect  a  change  of  manners  with  equal 
ease  and  simplicity,  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles."  To 
this  striking  testimony, — the  more  remarkable  coming  as  it 
does  from  an  infidel, — let  us  add  that  of  our  own  distinguish- 
ed Chief  Justice  Marshall.  In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  he  uses  the 
following  language :  **  I  can  not  be  more  perfectly  con- 
vinced than  I  am,  that  virtue  and  intelligence  are  the  basis 
of  our  independence,  and  the  conservative  principles  of  na-^ 
tional  and  individual  happiness;  nor  can  any  person  believe 
more  firmly,  that  Sunday  School  Institutions  are  devoted  to 
the  protection  of  both." 

To  this  decided  and  illustrious  testimony  in  behalf  of  Sab- 
bath schools,  we  will  add  that  of  the  beloved  and  venerated 
Washington  to  the  importance  of  such  institutions  as  pro- 
mote religion  and  knowledge.  It  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  sentiments  of  another  distinguished  man  who  has 
followed  him  to  a  Bar  where  every  decision  knows  no  error 
or  partiality.  And  this  testimony  is  the  more  needful  now 
when  irreligion  is  rushing  in  like  a  torrent  through  the  flood- 
gates which  infidelity  is  opening : 

**  Mobilitate  viget,  viresque  acquirit  eundo." 

When  the  Father  of  his  country  was  about  to  retire  fi'om 
the  toils  of  oflice  to  the  shades  of  domestic  life,  in  the  last 
legacy,  which  he  bequeathed  to  a  grateful  people,  he  thus 
expresses  his  views  on  this  subject :  "  Of  alt  the  dispositions 
and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and 
morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labour  to 
subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness, — these 
firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  mere 
politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to  respect  and 
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cherish  them.  Promote  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  im- 
portance,  iDStitations  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force 
to  public  opinion,  it  (public  opinion)  should  be  enlightened.^* 
Such  sentiments  need  not  our  commendation. 

3.  The  religious  influence  of  Sabb€Uh  schools.  Scarcely 
a  week  passes  without  bringing  to  our  ears  tidings  of  joy, 
respecting  the  hopeful  conversion  of  children  and  teachers 
in  Sunday  schools.  We  seldom  see  an  account  of  a  revival 
of  religion  in  which  the  Sabbath  school,  if  there  is  one 
within  the  sphere  of  the  Spirit's  powerful  influence,  is  not 
mentioned  as  having  shared  largely  in  the  heavenly  blessing. 
This,  however,  is  no  more  than  what  we  might  reasonably 
expect.  And  not  unfrequently  do  we  hear  of  the  conversion 
of  parents,  through  the  influence  of  the  truth  carried  home  to 
them  from  the  Sunday  schools  by  their  children.  Blessed 
be  God  for  the  establishment  of  Sabbath  schools  in  our  land ! 
'^No  one,"  remarks  one  of  the  ablest  civilians  in  our  coun- 
try, *<  can  form  an  idea  of  the  spreading  influence  of  infidelity, 
who  does  not  mingle  much  with  the  world.  I  see  much  of 
it  in  the  courts.  And  there  is  this  remarkable  difference 
between  the  progress  of  infidelity  thirty  years  ago,  and  at 
the  present;  then,  it  was  confined  to  the  educated,  and  to  the 
higher  ranks  of  life ;  noto,  it  abounds  among  the  lower  class- 
es. And  there  w,  in  my  opinion^  no  remedy  but  in  Sunday 
schools.^^  Who  does  not  say,  let  them  be  established  every 
where?  And  who  can  read  facts  like  the  following,  and  not 
lift  up  his  heart  in  prayer  for,  and  put  forth  his  hand  to  help, 
an  institution  which  has  accomplished  so  much  spiritual 
good? 

^  From  the  Reports  of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  we 
learn  that  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ffiy-eight  teachers  and 
scholars  are  reported  as  having  professed  religion  during  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Sunday  schools  belonging  to  that  society  ;  and  this 
is  supposedly  the  Managers  not  to  be  one  half  of  the  whole  number 
who  have  been  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  have  publicly  pro- 
fessed their  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  since  their  connexion  with 
this  institution. 

"  In  the  Report  of  the  New  York  Sunday  School  Union,  auziliaiy 
to  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  for  the  year  1828,  it  is 
stated  that  eighty-six  of  those  who  were  once  connected  with  the 
schools  belonging  to  that  Union  are  now  either  in  the  ministry^  or 
preparing  to  aiier  it. 

*'It  is  stated  that  a  large  part  of  the  devoted  ministers  of  the  Oos- 
2  F 
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pel  and  Mends  of  T«ligion  in  England,  under  forty  years  of  age,  i 
nineteen  twentieths  of  the  missionaries  who  hate  gone  from  tbi^ 
country  to  the  heathen,  are  the  fruits  of  Sunday  Schods.  Morrison 
and  Paterson  and  Henderson  became  pious  at  Sunday  schools." 

At  the  last  anniversary  of  the  London  Sunday  School  Un- 
ion, held  on  the  12th  of  May,  the  following  striking  testimo- 
nies were  borne  to  the  influence  of  Sunday  schools  upon 
missions.  The  Rev.  Dr  Philip,  a  distinguished  missionary 
in  South  Africa,  said  in  his  speech,  that  *<  be  commenced 
bis  labours  in  the  cause  of  Christ  as  a  Sunday  school  teficher. 
The  first  prayer  that  he  offered  up  in  the  presence  of  others 
was  in  a  Sunday  school.  The  first  attempt  he  ever  made  to 
speak  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  in  a  Sunday  scbool. 
And  he  was  fully  persuaded  that  had  it  not  been  for  his  bum- 
ble exercises  in  the  capacity  of  a  Sunday  school  teacher,  and 
the  advantages  which  he  there  acquired,  he  should  never  have 
htfd  the  confidence  to  become  a  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  a 
missionary  of  Jesus  Christ."  He  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sun- 
day school  in  Dundee.  ''  During  the  period  that  he  laboured 
there,  twelve  or  fourteen  young  men  went  out  into  the  field 
of  ministerial  labour,  many  of  whom  became  missionaries. 
One  of  them  was  the  lamented  Dr  Milne;  another  was  the 
amiable  Keith." 

The  Rev.  Mr  Hands,  late  missionary  in  India,  said  that 
^<  like  the  Rev.  gentleman  who  had  already  addressed  them, 
Ae might  say  that  he  owed  every  thing  to  the  Sunday  schools; 
for  it  was  there  that  the  heavenly  spark  had  first  caught  his 
soul.  It  was  there  that  he  had  first  lifted  up  bis  voice  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  Christian  instruction  to  others.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  that  opportunity  he  should  probably 
never  have  ofiered  himself  to  the  Missionary  Society.  There- 
fore he  had  every  reason  to  bless  God  that  be  had  begun  by 
being  a  Sunday  school  teacher." 

The  Rev.  Mr  Mundy,  also  a  late  missionary  in  India,  said, 
'^  he  had  been  for  some  years  a  labourer  in  India,  and  he 
might  safely  say  that  if  he  had  never  been  a  Sunday  school 
teacher  he  should  never  have  been  a  missionary." 

And  what  must  be  the  influence,  on  the  minds  of  our 
youth,  of  the  examples  of  such  men  as  Schwartz  and  Buchanan 
and  Martyn  and  Brainerd  and  Obookiah  and  Mills  and  Par- 
sons and  Fisk  and  Pearce  exhibited  in  the  books  contain- 
ed in  the  Sunday  school  libraries?  Will  they  not  elevate, 
among  the  rising  generation,  the  standard  of  piety,  benevo- 
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lence,  and  Christian  enterprise,  and  ealist  deep  sympathy  in 
behalf  of  <<  men  benighted?"  We  can  add  nothing  on  the 
necessity  of  Sunday  schools  to  prepare  multitudes  to  read  the 
tracts  and  Bibles  which  are  now  distributing,  and  even  to  hear 
tbe  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  a  profitable  manner,  as  our 
limits  forbid  it 

V.  Z%«  rtepectioe  duiiee  qf  those  who  are  concerned  in 
Sabbath  echooh. 

1.  ihaiee  (^teachers.  To  them  is  committed  a  most  re- 
sponsible work.  The  great  object  which  their  office  con- 
templates is  the  formation  of  the  characters  of  the  children 
for  '^  eternal  life."  And  since  they  undertake  to  teach  God's 
Word,  what  labour  should  they  bestow  upon  their  prepara- 
tion for  the  serious  task!  Every  help  should  be  diligently 
employed,  and  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  earnestly  in- 
voked. What  exemplary  conduct  should  be  exhibited ! 
What  pains  taken  to  give  the  children  clear  and  definite 
ideas  of  what  they  learn !  What  ingenuity  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  choice  of  suitable  and  familiar  illustrations, 
and  simple  modes  of  enforcing  truth !  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
be  a  good  Sunday  school  teacher.  And  the  teacher  that 
would  win  the  hearts  of  his  pupils  to  Christ  should  have 
strong  longings  qf  soul  for  their  conversion,  which  will  lead 
to  much  wrestling  in  prayer,  and  to  faithful  instruction. 
Bat  we  can  do  no  more  than  glance  at  this  important  topic. 

2.  Duties  (^  Parents.  Dr  Chalmers  has  rightly  remarked 
in  his  <*  Christian  and  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns,"  that 
*'  family  religion  is  not  superseded  by  these  schools  so  as  to 
make  Christianity  less  the  topic  of  mutual  exercise  and 
conversation  between  parents  and  children,  than  before  the 
period  of  their  institution."  If  any  father  supposes  that  be- 
caoee  his  children  go  to  the  Sunday  school  he  is  relieved  in 
any  meagre  from  the  duty  of  instructing  them  himself,  he 
has  greatly  and  grievously  erred  in  his  notions  of  his  duty  as 
a  father.  Not  only  should  parents  co-operate  with  the 
school,  so  £ur  as  to  send  their  children  constantly,  but  they 
are  bound  to  follow  up  the  instruction  there  given,  by  their 
own  foithful  inculcation  and  holy  example  at  nome. 

Nor  should  parents  ever  be  absent  firom  the  monthly  con- 
cert for  Sabbath  schools.  This  we  regret  to  know  is  very 
greatly  the  case.  Whom  should  we  expect  to  be  at  such  a 
meeting  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  children,  if  not  their 
parents  f    Do  parents  mean  to  consign  not  only  the  instruct 
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tian  of  their  children  to  others,  and  these  generally  young 
persons,  but  also  the  solemn  work  of  praying  for  them? 
That  parents  who  can  afford  to  do  it  should  contribute  moflt 
liberally  to  support  Sunday  schools,  the  rich  bene6tB  of 
which  their  children  are  constantly  receiving,  is  a  most 
manifest  duty.  But  surely  there  is  a  great  deficiency  here, 
or  else  this  valuable  institution  would  be  a  hundred  fold 
more  amply  supported.  And  we  are  decidedly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  every  parent  who  has  health,  and  is  not  prevented 
by  domestic  duties,  should  enter  the  Sunday  school  as  a 
teacher^  if  he  is  at  all  capable.  And  if  he  is  not  capable,  he 
ought  to  go  to  work  to  render  himself  capable  as  speedily  as 
possible  ;  for  he  is  certainly  not  capable  of  performing  the 
duties  of  a  parent,  if  he  is  incapable  of  teaching  a  class  in 
a  Sabbath  school.  Parents  ought  to  make  the  very  best 
teachers,  inasmuch  as  they  have  had  opportunities  of  ac- 
<iuiring  much  experience.  It  was  long  ago  thought  that 
"  days  should  speak,  and  multitude  of  years  should  teach 
wisdom."  We  rejoice  indeed  that  a  change  is  taking  place 
in  this  respect,  and  that  some  parents  of  great  respectability 
and  affluence  in  our  cities,*  and  even  judges  and  legislators 
are  now  to  be  found  as  teachers  and  superintendents  in 
Sabbath  schools.  May  this  noble  example  be  universally 
imitated ! 

8.  The  duties  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  We  believe  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  pastor  to  become  the  patron  and 
general  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  schools  in  his  congre- 
gation; to  visit  them  in  succession;  to  spend  much  of  his 
time  in  this  work ;  to  take  measures  to  have  a  Sunday  school 
established  wherever  there  is  none,  if  it  be  at  all  practicable 
to  accomplish  it;  to  induce  suitable  persons  to  become 
teachers,  and  to  instruct  and  prepare  them  for  their  work ; 
to  examine  frequently  all  the  scholars  assembled  in  the 
church,  and  thus  display  to  parents  the  progress  of  the  chil- 
dren and  the  importance  of  the  institution;  to  see  that 
suitable  books  are  selected  for  the  libraries;  to  attend  the 
monthly  concert  for  Sunday  schools,  and  enjoin  it  upon  pa- 
rents as  well  as  teachers  to  be  there ;  to  study  the  utmost 
simplicity  in  his  manner  of  exhibiting  the  truth  to  juvenile 
minds ; — a  point  in  which  ministers  greatly  fail,  and  sinfully 
so,  because  it  is  a  defect  which  every  one  can  overcome,  if 
he  is  determined  to  do  it.  In  a  word,  we  could  hardly  ex- 
press our  views  better  than  by  holding  up  the  example  of 
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&ithib1  ministerial  labour  in  Sanday  schools  which  we  pre- 
sented in  another  part  of  this  article.  We  cannot  conceive 
how  a  minister,  who  does  not  preach  in  more  than  one  place 
on  a  Sabbath,  could  do  more  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  than 
by  spending  the  afternoon  of  the  Sabbath  in  promoting  Sun- 
day schools  throughout  his  parish,  and  even  beyond  it,  if  it 
interfere  with  no  other  labourer  in  the  vineyard.  To  be 
training  up  several  hundred  youth  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures  is  a  great  work.  Ministers  have  devoted  an  un- 
due proportion  of  their  labour  to  those  that  are  grown  up ; 
whilst  the  young,  by  far  the  most  hopeful  part  of  their  congre- 
gations, have  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  It  has  been 
justly  said,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  amazing 
want  of  success  in  the  use  of  the  divinely  appointed  means  of 
saving  men,  has  been  owing  in  part  to  the  fact,  that  we  com- 
mence our  efforts  to  lead  mankind  into  the  paths  of  holiness 
at  a  period  of  life  too  late  by  ten  or  fifteen  years.  There 
has  been,  and  still  is,  too  little  instruction  of  the  youth. 

And  is  it  not  the  appropriate  work  of  ministers  to  promote 
Sunday  schools?  Do  not  all  expect  it  of  them?  Does  it 
not  coincide  exactly  with  their  occupation  and  business? 
And  would  it  not  often  open  a  way  for  them  into  the  houses 
and  affections  of  those  (for  there  are  such  within  the  bounds 
of  every  congregation)  who  seldom  attend  the  preaching  of 
the  Grospel?  What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  minister's  spend- 
ing much  of  his  time  in  his  Sunday  schools,  talking  kindly 
and  faithfully  to  his  dear  children,  encouraging  the  timid, 
leading  the  inquiring  to  Jesus  ?  Would  it  not  be  of  the  most 
desirable  kind  9  A  Sunday  scholar  becomes  sick;  the  pastor 
hears  of  it,  and  kindly  visits  the  little  sufferer,  talks  to  him 
of  the  love  of  Jesus,  exhorts  him  to  put  his  trust  in  Him, 
prays  with  him  and  his  afflicted  parents,  soothes  his  fears,  as- 
sists him  in  preparing  to  die,  sustains  his  feeble  head  in  the 
last  agonies  of  failing  nature,  and  closes  his  fixed,  and  now 
sightless,  eyes.  Oh  !  will  not  such  kindness  open  the  heart, 
however  long  and  fast  it  may  have  been  closed  by  prejudice, 
and  furnish  the  opportunity,  long  desired  by  the  faithful 
minister,  of  doing  good  to  the  souls  of  a  whole  family  which 
had  hitherto  been  without  the  pale  of  his  influence  9 

God  commands  his  pastors  to  care  for  the  lambs  of  his 
flock.  Our  blessed  Lord  whilst  upon  the  earth  did  neither 
despise  nor  forget  them.  He  tenderly  took  them  into  his 
arms  and  bless^  them.  It  had  been  predicted  of  him,  that 
*'  He  woold  carry  the  lambs  in  his  bosom."   And  it  was  one 
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of  his  last  commands,  addressed  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  apostles,  *'  Feed  my  lambs."  Oh !  how  blessed 
will  be  the  lot  of  that  faithful  Shepherd  who  has  been  the 
means  of  saving  many  of  the  precious  lambs  of  bis  flock ! 
Who  will  be  able  to  say,  at  the  coming  of  the  Great  Shep- 
herd, "  Behold  I,  and  the  children  which  God  hath  given 
me !"  But  how  awful  will  be  the  condemnation  of  that  un- 
faithful pastor  who  now  permits  the  lambs  to  wander  from 
the  fold,  on  the  dark  mountains  of  sin,  to  become  a  prey  to 
ravenous  wolves  ever  ready  to  devour! 

This  cursory  view  of  the  history  of  Sabbath  schools,  their 
importance,  and  the  operations  of  the  American  S,  S.  Union, 
we  design  as  an  introduction  to  our  future  labours  in  this 
department.  Our  readers  may  expect  often  to  find  in  the 
succeeding  numbers  of  the  Repertory  brief  reviews  of  books 
prepared  for  the  instruction  of  our  youth,  and  especially 
such  as  are  written  for  Sabbath  schools. 


REMARKS  ON  A  CERTAIN  EXTREME  IN  PURSU- 
ING THE  TEMPERANCE  CAUSE. 


Messrs  Editors. 

Every  friend  of  religion,  of  good  morals,  and  of  hu- 
man happiness  must,  undoubtedly,  have  rejoiced  to  witness 
the  recent  triumphs  of  the  Temperance  cause.  The  forma- 
tion of  Temperance  Societies  in  every  part  of  our  country, 
and  the  zeal  manifested  by  many  of  these  associations  in 
enlightening  the  public  mind,  in  overcoming  prejudices,  and 
in  rescuing  to  all  appearance  multitudes  of  the  young  and 
the  old  from  the  jaws  of  that  monster  which  is  daily  swal- 
lowing up  thousands ; — cannot  be  contemplated  by  any  be- 
nevolent man  without  heartfelt  pleasure ;  without  cordial 
thankfulness  to  that  God  who  has  put  it  into  the  heart  of 
his  people  to  take  these  measures,  and  who  has  been  pleased 
thus  far  to  crown  them  with  an  abundant  blessing. 
It  is  also  thie  firm  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  that 
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the  plan  upon  which  all  Temperance  Socteties  ought  to  be 
formed — the  only  wise  and  efficient  plan,  is  that  of  total  ab- 
stinence from  ardent  spirits,  unless  when  prescribed  by  a 
physician  as  a  medicine;  and  a  physician,  too,  who  is  not 
himself  a  tippler.  The  idea  of  parleying  or  treating  with  such 
an  insidious  enemy  is  as  hopeless  as  it  is  criminaU  He 
keeps  no  faith  with  his  Yotariea.  There  is  every  reason  to 
adopt  with  decision  the  opinion  of  the  yenerable  and  elo- 
quent Dr  Dwight,  that  he  who  habitually  drinks  any  por- 
turn  of  ardent  spirits,  however  smaU,  ought  to  deem  himself, 
and  to  be  regarded  by  others,  as  in  the  high  road  to  intem- 
perance, and  as  in  real  danger  of  coming  to  that  deplo- 
rable result.  Indeed  it  b  delightful  to  perceife  that  tbe 
public  mind  is  more  and  more  approximating  to  the  con- 
clusion— undoubtedly  the  -  correct  conclusion — that  for 
persons  in  healthy  of  all  ages — water  is  tbe  only  proper 
drink:  the  most  healthful,  the  most  strengthening,  and  in 
every  respect  the  most  salutary  drink.  Our  children  ought 
to  be  trained  up  in  this  habit,  both  by  example  and  precept ; 
and  no  one  who  wisbes  to  live  out  all  his  days,  and  to  make 
the  most  both  of  his  mind  and  body,  ought  ever  to  allow 
himself  in  any  other  habits  There  can  be  no  mistake  about 
this  matter.  That  aU  stimulants,  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
centrated power,  consume  the  vital  principle,  and  thus  un- 
dermine tne  physical  strength,  is  just  as  demonstrable  as 
any  proposition  in  mathematics.  The  only  wonder  is,  that 
enlightened  and  thinking  people  should  have  been  so  ex- 
tremely slow  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  which  ought,  centu- 
ries ago,  to  have  been  universally  admitted  and  acted  on* 
And  here,  Messrs  Editors,  I  cannot  help  expressing  my  gra* 
titude  to  the  "  American  Temperance  Society,"  for  taking 
the  lead  in  this  business,  and  for  a  large  amount  of  benefit 
which  that  Institution  and  its  nurt^erous  auxiliaries  have  been 
the  means  of  conferring  on  our  nation  and  the  world. 
When  I  reflect  on  what  has  been  done,  in  the  course  of  two 
or  three  years,  to  inform  and  influence  the  minds  of  the 
American  population  on  this  subject,  I  am  fillecP  with  won- 
der, and  am  constrained  to  exclaim,  *What  hath  God 
wrought !' 

That  there  is  a  special  call  for  these  voluntary  efforts  in 
our  own  country,  seems  to  be  generally  granted.  If  we 
were  inhabitants  of  France,  of  Spain^  or  of  some  other  coun- 
tries, where,  however  enormously  prevalent  other  forms  of 
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vice  may  be,  intemperate  drinking  is  comparatively  rare ;  I 
should  not  feel  that  we  were  called  upon  to  make  any  such 
special  efforts.  But  here  the  appalling  predominance  of  the 
evil  certainly  demands  a  peculiar  system  of  measures.  But 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  our  course  of  proceeding 
be  cautiously  devised,  and  such  as,  in  all  its  stages,  will 
command  the  approbation  of  our  wisest  and  best  citizens. 
The  intemperate  and  infidel  part  of  the  community  will  re- 
joice to  see  us  doing  any  thing  calculated  to  produce  dis- 
traction and  division  among  ourselves. 

Now  nothing  appears  to  me  more  fitted  to  retard  the  pro- 
gress, and  to  discredit  the  character  of  this  great  cause,  than 
adopting,  with  the  honest  design  of  promoting  it,  such  rash 
and  extreme  measures  as  cannot  fail  to  shake  the  confidence 
of  many  in  our  general  system ;  totally  to  alienate  others ; 
and,  in  the  end,  to  produce  a  serious  counteraction,  which 
may  prove  deeply  injurious,  if  not  finally  destructive,  to  the 
great  plans  which  we  are  pursuing.  It  is  by  no  means  a 
new  thing  under  thesun,  that  indiscreet,  rash,  and  extravagant 
friends  should  do  more  to  injure  the  cause  which  they  ad- 
vocate, than  the  most  determined  open  enemies. 

These  remarks  have  been  prompted  by  the  intelligence, 
received  through  various  channels  of  religious  information, 
that  a  number  of  churches  in  New  England  and  some  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  have  adopted  the 
pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  ardent  spirits,  unless  when 
prescribed  as  a  medicine,  by  a  physician,  as  a  term  of  chris- 
tian communion.  So  that,  from  this  time,  no  one  shall  be  ad- 
mitted to  membership  in  their  respective  churches,  unless 
be  will  give  this  pledge.  I  observe,  also,  a  notice  in  the 
public  prints,  that  a  benevolent  individual  has  offered  a 
premium  of  j(250,  for  the  best  Tract,  to  be  devoted  no 
doubt  to  the  support  of  the  same  system  of  measures.  I 
must  say,  that  I  have  read  these  statements  with  deep  regret, 
and  with  no  little  apprehension  that,  if  they  be  correct — 
of  which  I  fear  there  can  be  no  question — the  consequences 
can  scarcely  fail  to  be  unhappy. 

I  am  altogether  at  a  loss  to  know  on*  what  authority  it  is, 
that  the  pledge  in  question  can  be  required  as  a  term  of 
christian  communion.  We  are  accustomed  to  believe  and 
say,  that  as  the  church  is  Christ's  property,  and  governed  by 
Christ's  laws,  it  is  not  consistent  with  our  allegiance  to  him, 
to  ^^  teach  for  doctrines  the  commandments  of  men,"  or  to 
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erect  standards  of  fkith  or  practice  which  he  never  sanc- 
tioned. Now,  though  intemperance  is  undoubtedly  forbid- 
den in  scripture,  and  is,  therefore^  a  proper  ground  of  ex- 
clusion from  the  privileges  of  the  church  ;  yet  I  have  never 
seen  in  the  Bible  a  law  which  forbids  the  use  of  ardent  spi- 
rits, or  any  other  kind  of  stimulating  drink,  in  all  degrees, 
and  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  Of  consequence,  if  a  person  be 
in  the  habit  of  drinking  a  small  portion  of  this  kind  of  strong 
drink  every  day,  under  the  sincere  impression  that  it  does 
him  good,  and  I  have  known  many  such  people,  however 
much  it  may  be  to  be  regretted,  and  however  entire  our  con- 
viction may  be  that  such  an  individual  is  labouring  under  an 
entire  mistake;  still  if  he  manifest  no  intemperance ;  if  none 
of  the  visible  effects  of  the  intemperate  use  of  strong  drink 
are  discernible  in  his  case ;  by  what  law  of  Christ  is  he  to 
be  excluded  from  the  church?  Does  the  great  Head  of  the 
church  require,  in  his  word,  such  a  pledge  as  that  which  is 
now  in  question  ^  It  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  he 
does  not.  From  what  source,  then,  is  it  derived  ?  Who  gave 
man  authority  to  demand  it  ?  And  who,  of  course,  gave 
authority,  if  it  be  refused,  to  make  it  the  ground  of  exclu- 
sion from  the  sacred  family  ^ 

It*cannot  be  doubted  that  there  are  thousands  ready  to 
concur  in  the  "  total  abstinence"  system,  and  ready  to  give 
a  personal  voluntary  pledge  to  that  amount,  who  would 
steadfastly  resist  every  attempt  to  make  that  pledge  a  term 
of  communion.  Thus,  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure, 
churches  would  inevitably  be  distracted  and  divided,  and 
the  cordial  friends  of  the  temperance  cause  arrayed  against 
each  other. 

Will  it  be  said  that  the  principle  on  which  the  demand  of 
such  a  pledge  is  maintained,  is  that  on  which  Paul  acted 
when  he  said,  '*  For  meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God ;  for 
neither  if  we  eat  are  we  the  better ;  neither  if  we  eat  not, 
are  we  the  worse.  But  take  heed  lest  by  any  means  this 
liberty  of  yours  become  a  stumbling  block  to  those  who  are 
weak.  For  if  any  man  see  thee,  which  hast  knowledge,  sit 
at  meat  in  the  idol's  temple,  shall  not  the  conscience  of  him 
which  is  weak  be  emboldened  to  eat  those  things  which  are 
offered  to  idols,  and  through  thy  knowledge  shall  the  weak 
brother  perish  for  whom  Christ  died  ?  But  when  ye  sin 
against  the  brethren,  and  wound  their  weak  conscience,  ye 
sin  against  Christ.  Wherefore,  if  meat  make  my  brother  to 
2G 
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offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standetb,  lest  I 
make  my  brother  to  offend."  I  say,  is  this  the  alleged  war- 
rant for  making  the  pledge  in  question  a  term  of  commu- 
nion 9  If  it  be,  I  am  persuaded  it  will  by  no  means  sustaia 
the  weight  which  is  attempted  to  be  laid  upon  it. 

The  apostle  is  here  making  an  appeal  to  christian  princi- 
ple and  feeling  in  behalf  of  tender  consciences.  And  after 
deciding  that  there  is  no  sin  in  eating  meat;  nay,  that,  ia 
itself  considered,  there  is  no  sin  in  eating  even  the  meat  which 
has  been  exposed  for  sale  in  an  idol's  temple  ;  yet  he  thinks 
and  pronounces  that  it  is  very  improper  to  run  the  risk  of 
giving  any  offence  by  doing  that,  which  though  not  in  itself 
unlawful,  will  be  very  likely  to  be  misconstrued,  and  to  put 
a  stumbling  block  in  a  brother's  way.  He,  therefore,  with 
that  magnanimous  and  disinterested  spirit  for  which  he  was 
remarkable,  resolves,  that,  if  eating  meat  should  make  his 
brother  to  offend,  he  would  eat  none  as  long  as  he  lived,  lest 
he  should  make  his  brother  to  offend.  But  does  the  apostle 
direct  that  giving  a  similar  pledge  on  the  part  of  every  can- 
didate for  church  membership  at  Corinth,  shall  be  a  term  of 
admission  %  Nothing  like  it.  The  truth  is,  there  are  many 
christian  duties,  plain,  undoubted  and  important,  which,  yet, 
can  never  be  enforced  as  terms  of  communion.  It  is  mani- 
festly the  duty  of  every  one  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  throughout  the 
world ;  and  to  do  it  "  according  to  his  ability,"  and  '^  as  God 
hath  prospered  him."  But  does  one  professing  christian  in 
a  thousand  really  do  this,  in  the  spirit,  and  to  the  extent  of 
the  command?  Probably  not  even  this  proportion.  But 
does  any  reasonable  man  dream  of  making  a  rigid,  or  even 
a  tolerably  decent  compliance  with  this  law,  a  term  of  chris- 
tian communion?  No,  the  very  suggestion  would  be  consi- 
dered as  an  extravagance  to  be  at  once  rejected.  In  fact, 
such  a  law  could  not  be  enforced.  Every  such  thing  nnist 
necessarily  be  left  to  the  conscience,  and  to  the  voluntary 
decision  of  each  individual.  And  if  a  church  member,  or  a 
candidate  for  membership,  possess  thousands,  or  even  mil- 
lions of  silver  and  gold,  and  cannot  be  prevailed  upon,  at 
the  same  time,  to  give  more  than  a  trifling  pittance  to  be- 
nevolent and  religious  objects;  still,  it  is  presumed,  no  one 
would  think  of  excluding  him  from  the  church  on  this  account 
alone.  His  friends  may  lament  the  fact,  may  mourn  over  it, 
and  consider  it  as  deserving  of  severe  censure  ;  yet  the  idea 
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of  nakiDg  it  the  ground  of  rejection  or  excommunication 
from  the  privileges  of  the  church,  probably  never  occurred 
to  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man,  as  either  practicable  or 
safe ;  and  he  who  should  attempt  the  execution  of  such  a 
plan,  would  be  very  soon  taught,  by  the  mischievous  ope- 
ration of  his  scheme,  and  by  the  frowns  of  all  prudent  men, 
that  be  had  not  been  guided  by  that  wisdom  which  is  from 
above.  The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  a  thousand 
other  things.  The  spirit,  nay  the  express  law,  of  our  holy 
religion,  requires  all  christians  to  be  kind  and  tender  hearted, 
forgiving  and  amiable  in  all  their  social  and  domestic  re- 
lations. But  it  is  only  the  grosser  and  more  palpable  viola- 
tions of  this  law,  that  can  possibly  be  made  the  subject  of 
church  discipline.  If  a  man  be  guilty  of  lying,  slander, 
fraud,  or  gross  cruelty,  in  his  social  or  domestic  intercourse, 
be  will  not  be  received  into  any  church  that  is  pure  and 
feithful;  or  if  already  in  it,  he  will  be  immediately  cast  out. 
But  is  there  not  an  undefinable  range  of  churlishness,  harsh- 
ness, perverseness,  and  the  total  absence  of  every  thing  like 
a  ispirit  of  accommodation  and  benevolence,  which  though  cri- 
minal in  the  sight  of  God,  and  hateful  in  the  sight  of  all  good 
men,  can  never  be  made  the  ground  of  formal  rejection  from 
the  fellowship  of  Christ's  family  ?  In  short,  would  not  the 
visible  church  be  involved  in  perpetual  and  destructive  con** 
flicts,  if  many  things,  which,  though  duties,  and  very  impor- 
tant duties,  were  not  left  to  the  consciences  and  volitions 
of  each  individual,  but  were  attempted  to  be  enforced  by^ 
ecclesiastical  sanctions  ? 

Another  illustration  of  the  great  principle  for  which  I  con- 
tend, may  be  given.  The  use  of  tobacco,  as  a  habit,  is,  asr 
I  believe,  next  to  that  of  ardent  spirits,  one  of  the  most  per- 
DiciouB  of  those  that  now  curse  society.  It  is  pronounced 
by  wise  physicians,  to  be  highly  injurious  to  the  nervous 
system  and  stomach  in  multitudes  of  melancholy  cases ;  to 
be  the  means  of  gradually  undermining  the  health,  and  ulti« 
mately  destroying  the  lives  of  thousands.  It  is  doubtless 
a  powerful,  and  often  fatal  provocative  to  intemperate  drink- 
ing ;  and  is  the  parent  of  countless  mischiefs  in  society. 
But  what  then  ?  Besides  exerting  every  fair  and  moral  in- 
floenoe,  by  the  circulation  of  suitable  tracts,  and  by  every 
method  of  private  address,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
volttntary  abstinence  from  this  noxious  weed  ;  suppose,  for 
a  moment,  that  the  use  of  tobacco,  in  any  way,  were  made 
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the  ground  of  church  censure,  and  the  total  abandonmeDt 
of  it,  in  every  form,  were  proposed  as  an  absolute  term  of 
christian  communion  ?  Would  any  prudent  ecclesiastical 
body  be  willing  to  demand  the  pledge?  Yet  why  might  it 
not  be  demanded,  upon  the  same  principle  with  that  which 
is  urged  in  the  case  before  us  ?  The  truth  is,  when  we  once 
enter  such  a  province  as  this,  and  undertake  to  form  and 
enforce  laws  which  Christ  never  made,  we  open  a  door  to  a 
thousand  caprices  of  popular  delusion^  and  cannot  foretel 
where  the  mischief  will  end. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  the  pledge  in  question  is  not 
designed  to  be  a  term  of  communion  in  any  cases  excepting 
those  of  new  churches  about  to  be  formed,  and  of  new 
members,  hereafter  to  be  admitted  into  churches  already 
organized.  Now,  in  such  cases,  it  is  thought  by  some, 
that  a  voluntary  agreement  between  the  church  session 
and  those  who  may  hereafter  come  in,  may  form  a  lawful 
compact;  and  that  where  it  is  acceded  to,  no  injury  is 
done.  But  is  it  doing  no  injury  to  an  individual,  who  re- 
sides within  the  bounds  of  a  particular  church,  loves  it,  and 
is  earnestly  desirous  of  being  received  into  its  bosom — to 
reject  him  on  grounds  which  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of? 
Surely  for  so  serious  a  decision  we  ought  to  be  able  to  show 
a  ^*  thus  saith  the  Lord."  But  besides  this :  who  authorized 
us  to  institute  one  rule  for  those  who  are  already,  and  have 
long  been  members  of  the  church,  and  ailother  for  those 
who  are  to  be  newly  introduced?  It  seems,  in  this  case, 
that  if  the  old  members  are  detected  in  using  ardent  spirits, 
provided  they  be  guilty  of  no  intemperance,  they  will  incur 
no  censure.  But  if  the  new  ones  do  the  very  same  thing, 
they  must  be  excommunicated.  Why  spare  the  former  ?  I 
suppose  it  will  be  answered,  because  they  violate  no  ac- 
knowledged law  of  Christ.  The  latter,  then,  are  to  be  cast 
out  of  Christ's  visible  family,  not  for  breaking  any  of  his 
known  laws ;  but  for  violating  a  voluntary  pledge,  or  com- 
pact !  Now  who  does  not  see  that  if  voluntary  compact 
may  thus  come  in,  and  make  a  term  of  communion  of  what- 
ever it  pleases,  total  abstinence  from  tea  and  coffee,  as  en- 
ervating injurious  liquors,  or  total  abstinence  from  the  use 
of  imported  sugar,  or  broad-cloths,  as  hurtful  to  some  of  the 
important  interests  of  the  country — may  be  agreed  upon  as 
a  term  of  ecclesiastical  communion,  and  the  most  guarded 
use  of  them  made  the  ground  of  solemn  excommunication  I 

The  superstitious  Itomanists,  we  know,  adopted  in  old 
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times  from  the  Pagans,  the  plan  of  a  double  code  of  laws ; 
one  for  perfect  christians,  and  another  for  the  imperfect. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  operation  of  this  plan 
made  strange  work,  and  led  to  many  corruptions.  Should 
we  not  be  in  danger  of  introducing  a  state  of  things  some- 
what similar,  if  the  scheme  against  which  I  am  contending 
were  generally  adopted  ?  One  thing  is  certain,  that  until 
the  old  members  should  all  "  die  off,"  we  should  haye  two 
different  rules  in  operation  for  the  older  and  the  younger 
ranks  of  professors. 

It  were  well  if  such  of  the  advocates  of  this  proscribing 
system  as  belong  to  the  presbyterian  church,  would  calcu- 
late the  consequences  of  the  adoption  of  that  system. 
Church  members  who  are  visited  with  censure  under  it,  will 
have  a  right  to  appeal  to  their  respective  Presbyteries,  and, 
ultimately,  if  they  should  see  cause,  to  the  general  assem- 
bly. But  is  there  the  smallest  probability  that  our  higher 
judicatories  would  or  could  confirm  such  an  unscriptural 
sentence  ?  And  if  not,  will  not  the  pronouncing  such  sen- 
tences, in  the  first  instance,  hav««a  tendency  to  disci'edit 
and  weaken  the  cause  of  scriptural  discipline  9  It  is  be- 
lieved that,  in  at  least  one  instance,  a  sentence  of  this  kind 
has  been  already  reversed  by  a  higher  judicatory.  And  this 
must  ever  be  the  case,  especially  in  the  last  resort.  A 
presbytery  may  perhaps  be  found,  here  and  there,  which, 
from  local  excitement,  may  fall  in  with  such  a  scheme  of 
discipline.  But  the  time  is,  probably,  far  distant  when  a 
synod,  or  a  general  assembly  will  be  disposed  to  take  the 
same  course. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  course  professing  christians,  as  such, 
shall  take  as  far  as  possible  to  banish  this  destroyer  from  our 
land — I  reply, 

1.  Let  them  go  on  with  untiring  and  growing  zeal  to  do 
what  they  have  so  laudably  and  efficiently  begun  to  do.  Let 
them  fill  every  town,  village,  congregation,  college, acade- 
my and  private  school  in  the  United  States  with  voluntary 
temperance  societies,  formed  upon  the  total  abstinence  plan. 
Let  these  societies  circulate,  as  numerously  and  widely  as 
possible,  well  written,  popular  tracts,  adapted  to  enlighten 
and  impress  the  minds  of  all  classes  of  people  on  this  sub- 
ject. Let  ministers,  elders  and  private  christians  co-operate 
with  zeal  in  forming  such  societies,  in  circulating  such  pub- 
lications, and  in  expressing  suitable  sentiments  on  the  sub- 
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ject,  on  every  proper  occasion,  in  public  and  private.  In 
short,  let  them  endeavour  to  enlist  the  whole  population  of 
the  land  in  voluntary  associations,  and  in  voluntary  efforts, 
of  all  wise  and  lawful  kinds,  to  put  down  so  enormous  an 
evil.  But  let  them  all  be  voluniary^  entirely  voluntary;  and 
they  will  all  be,  unless  I  utterly  mistake  the  character  of 
the  human  mind,  on  that  very  account,  the  more  acceptable 
and  the  more  eflectuaL 

2.  Let  all  our  churches  be  more  careful  than  they  have 
ever  yet  been  to  exercise  vigilant  and  faithful  discipline  when 
any  of  their  members  subject  themselves,  in  the  least  pal- 
pable degree,  to  the  charge  of  intemperance.  There  have 
been  by  far  too  much  indulgence  and  laxity  on  this  subject 
in  most  of  our  churches.  Aberrations  of  this  kind  have,  in 
many  cases,  passed  unnoticed,  until  they  became  habitual 
and  gross.  This  ought  no  longer  to  be  the  case.  Let  the 
rulers  of  our  churches  be  as  watchful  and  decisive  in  calling 
to  an  account  and  censuring  those  who  are  visibly  intempe* 
rate,  as  they  usually  are  with  respect  to  some  other  sinff,  not 
more  destructive  either^  personal  character,  or  to  social 
order,  than  this,  and  the  consequences  will,  undoubtedly,  be 
happy.  A  Friend  to  Temperance  Societies. 


REVIEW. 

Regeneration,  and  the  Manner  of  its  Occurrence.  A  Ser- 
mon from  John  v.  24.  Preached  at  the  Opening  of  the 
Synod  of  JVew  York,  in  the  Rutgers  street  Churdi,  on 
Tuesday  Evening,  Oct.  20,  1829.  By  Samuel  H.  Cox, 
D.D.  Pastor  of  the  Laight  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 
JVew  York.    1829.     Pp.  42. 

Voltaire,  in  one  of  his  historical  works,  sneeringly  inquires, 
"how  were  the  priests  employed  while  the  Saracens  were 
desolating  the  fairest  portion  of  their  church  9"  "  Disput- 
ing," he  answers,  "  whether  Christ  has  one  will  or  two  !"  It 
will  be  well,  if  the  theologians  of  the  nineteenth  century 
do  not  furnish  occasion  to  some  future  infidel  historian  for 
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a  similar  taunting  remark.  There  is  scarcely  any  subject  in 
the  history  of  the  church  which  is  more  humiliating  than 
that  of  theological  discussions  of  this  nature.  The  evil  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  early,  for  Paul,  in  his  Epistles  to  Timo* 
tby,  repeatedly  and  earnestly  exhorts  him,  ''  not  to  strive 
about  words  to  no  profit,"  but  to  avoid  '^  foolish  questions, 
which  gender  strifes."  Yet  not  a  century  has  passed  from 
that  day  to  this,  which  has  not  been  disturbed  and  disgraced 
by  disputes  fairly  within  the  apostle's  description. '  That 
there  are  serious  evils  attending  controversies  of  this  cha- 
racter, no  one  will  deny.  They  bring  discredit  on  religion  ; 
they  alienate  brethren  who  should  live  together  in  love ;  they 
call  off  the  attention  from  the  practical  duties  of  benevo^ 
lence  and  piety ;  and  they  are  from  their  nature  destructive 
of  the  spirit  of  true  religion.  These  disputes,  in  nine  cases 
cot  of  ten,  turn,  not  on  the  correct  exposition  of  the  Bible, 
but  on  the  decision  of  some  point  in  mental  or  moral  science. 
Philosophy,  instead  of  beine  the  handmaid  of  religion,  has 
become  the  mistress  of  theology.  This  is  a  fact  deeply  to 
be  lamented.  The  subjects,  we  admit,  are  so  nearly  allied 
that  they  cannot  be  kept  entirely  distinct;  still  theology 
might  have,  and  ought  to  have,  much  less  of  a  philosophical, 
and  more  of  an  exegetical  character  than  it  has  commonly 
assumed.  The  predominance  of  the  former  over  the  latter 
element  in  theology,  has  been  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  prolific  sources  of  evil  to  the  church.  What  is  Pela- 
giaDism,  Arminianism,  or  almost  any  other  ism  but  a  parti- 
cular system  of  religious  philosophy  9  And  what  are  the 
questions  which  now  alienate  and  divide  christians  in  this 
country,  but  questions  in  mental  or  moral  science  ?  if  a 
man  tells  you  his  theory  of  virtue,  you  need  ask  no  questions 
about  his  theology.  Hence  it  is  that  these  diversities  of 
opinion  are  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  professed  theolo- 
gians ;  clergymen  or  laymen.  The  views  which  ordinary 
christians,  under  the  guidance  of  common  sense  and  sancti- 
fied feeling,  take  of  divine  truth,  are  in  all  ages  and  countries 
very  nearly  the  same.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  correct  to 
say,  that  common  sense  is  nothing  more  than  the  popular- 
ized results  of  philosophical  speculations,  because  we  find 
it  the  same  in  countries  where  entirely  different  systems  of 
philosophy  have  for  ages  prevailed.  Look  at  Germany  and 
England  for  an  illustration.  The  philosophical  theologi- 
ans of  these  countries  differ  Mo  ccelo  in  their  views.    They 
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haye  hardly  a  single  principle  in  common.  But  how  is  it 
with  common  christians  ?  They  are  as  much  united  in  opi- 
nion as  they  are  in  feeling.  And  why  ?  Because  their  opi- 
nions are  formed  from  the  Bible,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  influence  of  those  essential  and  consequently 
universal  principles  of  our  nature,  which  it  has  been  the 
grand  result  of  philosophy  to  sophisticate  and  pervert.  Is 
all  philosophy  then  to  be  prosdribed  ?  By  no  means*  The 
very  statements  we  have  made  demonstrate  its  importance. 
If  a  man's  speculative  opinions  do  thus  influence  his  views 
of  religious  truth  and  duty,  it  is  a  matter  of  unspeakable 
moment  that  these  opinions  should  be  correct.  And  in  a 
multitude  of  cases,  the  only  means  of  preventing  the  evils 
which  flow  from  erroneous  principles,  is  to  show  the  fallacy 
of  the  principles  themselves.  Besides,  all  truth  is  harmoni- 
ous, whether  taught  in  the  word  of  God  or  learned  from 
the  constitution  of  our  own  nature :  and  in  itself  there  can 
be  no  subject  more  worthy  of  accurate  knowledge,  than  that 
mysterious  and  immortal  principle,  which  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God.  All  this  we  cheerfully  admit.  At  the  same 
time  the  undeniable  fact,  that  systems  of  philosophy  have 
been  as  changeable  as  the  wind ;  that  each  in  its  turn  has 
been  presented,  urged  and  adopted  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence ;  and  each  in  its  measure  perverted  the  simple  truths 
of  the  Bible,  should  teach  us  to  be  modest:  it  should  teach 
us  to  separate  the  human  from  the  divine  element  in  oar 
theology,  and  to  be  careful  not  to  clothe  the  figments  of  our 
own  minds  with  the  awful  authority  of  God,  and  denounce 
our  brethren  for  not  believing  him  when  they  do  not  agree 
with  us.  It  should  teach  us  too,  not  to  ascribe  to  men  opi- 
nions, which  according  to  our  notions  may  be  inferred  from 
the  principles  which  they  avow.  This  is  an  impropriety  of 
very  frequent  occurrence,  and  of  which  we  think  we  have 
great  reason  to  complain  in  the  sermon  before  us.  To  state 
what  appear  to  us  to  be  fair  deductions  from  principles  as- 
sumed, as  arguments  against  them,  is  one  thing;  but  to  charge 
those  who  hold  these  principles  with  holding  our  deductions, 
is  a  very  different  affair. 

With  regard  to  the  author  of  this  sermon,  wc  can  truly 
say,  that  we  entertain  for  him  the  highest  respect.  We  love 
his  honesty.  We  admire  the  frankness  and  decision  with 
which  he  always  avows  his  opinions.  We  rejoice  to  see 
that  there  is  little  of  that  evil  spirit  in  the  discourse  which 
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80  often  converts  investigations  of  truth  into  angry  disputa- 
tions. But  while  we  give  Dr  Cox  full  credit  for  sincerity, 
and  acquit  him  of  entertaining  any  bad  feelings  towards  his 
brethren,  we  still  think  that  he  is  chargeable  with  grossly 
misrepresenting  their  opinions,  and  holding  them  up  to  a  con- 
tempt and  reprobation,  due  only  to  his  acknowledged  carica- 
ture. We  refer  specially  to  page  6,  of  the  Introduction,  where 
after  stating  that  there  are  certain  dogmas,  ^<  some  of  them 
not  proved;  or  even  suspected  by  those  who  employ  them," 
which  have  a  tendency  ''  to  solace  the  sinner  in  bis  distance 
from  Christ,"  and  ^<  excuse  his  disobedience  to  the  Gospel, 
and  which  ought  to  be  rejected,  as  false  and  ruinous,"  he 
gives  the  following  specifications  : 

^^  A  man  has  no  ability  to  do  bis  duty. 

"  Where  the  means  of  grace  are  purely  and  abundantly  vouch- 
safed, by  the  soyereign  goodness  of  Providence,  a  man  can  do  no- 
thing lor,  but  can  only  counteract,  his  own  salvation  ;  having  no 
ability,  even  if  he  had  the  inclination,  to  believe  the  Gospel  and  be 
saved. 

^^  The  wickedness  of  men  consists  in  physical  defect  or  disorga- 
nization of  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  so  that  total  depravity  and  phy- 
sical depravity  are  nearly  synonymous,  and  both  equally  true. 

^  Regeneration  is  the  implantation  of  a  certain  kind  of  ^^  princi- 
ple of  holiness,"  which  is  incapable  of  definition,  or  demonstration, 
and  has  no  connexion  with  human  consciousness  ;  which  precedes 
all  active  mental  holiness,  and  is  antecedent  also  to  all  ^^  the  fruit  of 
the  Spirit,"  as  specified  in  the  New  Testament ;  in  the  susception 
and  sustentation  of  which,  the  Creator  is  sole  as  well  as  sovereign 
agent ;  man  no  agent  at  all,  but  only  a  passive  receiver,  an  uncon- 
scious subject,  of  the  mysterious  gratuity  ;  and  which  is  the  happy 
contrary  of  a  principle  of  nn,  which  is  concreated  with  us,  and  is 
the  permanent  fund  of  all  our  depravity,  in  which  also  we  are  pas- 
sive—though quite  active  in  exercising  all  the  wickedness  which 
flows  (full  copiously)  from  such  an  inserted  fountain,  and  which  has 
its  residence  and  location  somewhere  in  the  texture  of  the  soul,  which 
is  itself  a  very  wicked  thing  somehow  physiologically,  in  the  very 
nature  of  it,  antecedent  to  any  agency  at  all  of  ours. 

^^  Regeneration  consists  in  some  secret  physical  motion  on  the  soul, 
which  restores  its  dislocated  powers,  and  cures  the  connatural  dis- 
eases of  its  texture ;  since  the  work  of  the  Creator,  as  such,  is  not 
"  good,"  but  lays  the  foundation,  in  the  very  entity  of  the  soul,  for 
all  its  overt  wickedness,  and  for  the  necessity  of  regeneration. 

^^  The  soul  is  passive,  entirely  passive,  and  God  the  sole  agent,  in 
r^eneration. 

^^  The  means  of  grace,  and  the  Gospel  itself,  are  in  no  sense 
2H 
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moral  causes  of  regeneration ;  since  their  important  use  is  merely 
to  illustrate  the  strength  of  an  invincible  depravity,  to  make  the  sin- 
ner worse  and  worse,  till  he  is  physically  regenerated,  and  then  to 
signalize  the  prodigious  efTorts  and  labours  of  Omnipotence,  in  this 
department  of  constant  miracle-working  ; — as  if  there  were  no  con- 
siderable diflference  between  dividing  the  Red  Sea  symbolically  by 
the  rod  of  Moses,  and  conciliating  the  human  mind  by  the  revealed 
glories  of  the  everlasting  Gospel ! 

^^  It  is  wrong  to  require  a  sinner  in  the  name  of  God  to  repent  im- 
mediately, and  believe  the  Gospel,  and  to  urge  him  to  this  as  the 
only  way  of  salvation. 

^^  The  offer  of  salvation  is  not  made  to  every  bearer ;  or,  if  it  be, 
to  accept  it  is  impracticable,  and  to  require  this  of  the  sinner,  wan- 
ton and  absurd. 

"  If  there  is  a  universal  offer  in  the  Gospel,  it  is  founded — not  on 
the  atonement  of  Jesus  Christ  at  all,  but  only  on  the  ministerial 
commission  ;  or  on  human  ignorance  of  who  the  elect  are  ;  or  it  has 
no  moral  foundation  ;  or  it  is  only  man's  offer,  and  not  God's ;  or  it 
is  a  matter  of  mere  sovereignty,  and  so  insoluble  ;  or  it  is  an  offer  in 
form,  and  in  fact  no  offer  or  overture  at  all :  and  this,  although  there 
is  no  salvation  known  to  the  Gospel  but  that  of  our  Lonl  Jesus 
Christ  as  an  atoning  Saviour.  Prov.  i.  20 — 33.  Luke,  xiv.  24. 
Acts,  iv.  12;  xiii.  26.  46." 

The  Doctor  then  says, "  if  I  have  caricatured  these  dogmas, 
I  have  done  so  intentionally  :  but  only  by  representing  them 
as  they  are,  and  making  the  reality  govern  the  appearance." 
It  is  not  probable  that  Dr  Cox,  in  writing  these  paragraphs, 
had  any  one  class  of  theologians  exclusively  in  bis  eye;  be- 
cause some  of  "  these  dogmas"  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other.  We  have  no  doubt  however  that  most  of  what  is  here 
stated,  was  intended  as  an  exhibition  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
old  Calvinists  (sit  venia  verbo).  Our  reason  for  thinking  so 
is,  that  we  are  accustomed  to  see  such,  and  even  still  more 
gross  misrepresentations  of  these  doctrines,  though  we  ac- 
knowledge not  often,  from  such  men  as  Dr  Cox.  It  is  how- 
ever notorious  that  this  class  of  theologians  are  constantly 
represented  as  maintaining  that  "  man  has  no  ability,  even 
if  he  had  the  inclination,  to  believe  the  Gospel  and  be  sav- 
ed,"— that  man's  depravity  "  is  a  physical  defect" — that  re- 
generation is  ^'  a  physical  change,"  &c.  Representations 
have  been  made  of  these  doctrines  which  we  had  supposed 
no  man,  wTio  felt  the  obligation  "  of  interpreting  language  in 
conformity  with  the  known  and  declared  nature  of  the  thing 
described,"  could  ever  allow  himself  to  make.  Belonging 
as  we  do  to  the  class,  which  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and 
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distinction,  we  have  called  old  Calvinists,  we  feel  ourselves 
aggrieved  by  such  representations,  and  called  upon  to  show 
that  no  such  doctrines  can  be  fairly  imputed  to  the  elder 
Calvinists.  It  will  not  be  expected  that  in  a  single  article 
we  should  go  over  the  formidable  list  presented  by  Dr  Cox. 
We  shall,  for  the  present  at  least,  confine  ourselves  to  the 
doctrine  of  this  sermon,  and  show  that  the  old  standard  Cal- 
vinistic  authors  expressly  disclaim  the  opinions  here  imputed 
to  them,  and  that  they  are  not  fairly  deducible  from  any  of 
the  principles  which  they  avow.  Should  we  entirely  fail  as 
to  the  second  point,  it  would  still  be  very  unjust  to  charge 
men  with  holding  doctrines,  which  they  constantly  disclaim) 
because  we  consider  them  as  flowing  from  their  principles. 

The  two  main  points  of  Dr  Cox's  sermon  are,  first,  that  re- 
generation is  amoral,  in  distinction  from  a  physical  change; 
and  secondly,  that  it  occurs  in  a  manner  perfectly  accordant 
with  the  active  powers  of  the  soul.  We  use  the  word  phy- 
sical, not  as  synonymous  with  natural,  but  in  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  used  in  this  sermon,  implying  something  referring 
to  the  substance  or  essence.  By  physical  regeneration  in 
this  sense,  is  intended  a  change  in  the  essence  or  essential 
properties  of  the  soul,  or,  in  the  language  of  Dr  Cox,  an  in- 
fluence by  which  'Uhe  connatural  diseases  in  the  texture  of 
the  soul  are  healed."  Our  object  is  to  show  that  Dr  Cox 
has  misrepresented  the  views  of  his  brethren  on  this  subject; 
that  they  hold  to  no  change  in  the  substance  of  the  soul  nor 
in  any  of  its  essential  properties,  but  uniformly  teach  that 
the  change  is  a  moral  one,  and  takes  place  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly congruous  to  the  nature  of  a  rational  and  active  being. 
We  appeal  to  the  language  and  doctrines  of  all  the  old  Cal- 
vinistic  divines,  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

Charnock,  in  his  discourse  on  regeneration,  contained  in 
Vol.  II.  of  the  folio  edition  of  bis  works,  proposes  in  the 
first  place  to  state  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  this  change, 
what  it  is  not.  On  page  72,  he  says,  "  It  is  not  a  removal 
or  taking  away  of  the  old  substance  or  faculties  of  the  soul. 
Some  thought  that  the  substance  of  Adam's  soul  was  cor- 
rupted when  he  sinned,  therefore  suppose  the  substance  of 
bis  soul  to  be  altered  when  he  is  renewed.  Sin  took  not 
away  the  essence  but  the  rectitude ;  the  new  creation  there- 
fore gives  not  a  new  faculty  but  a  new  quality."  Who  the 
*^  some"  were,  to  whom  Charnock  refers,  as  holding  that  the 
substance  of  Adam's  soul  was  corrupted  by  the  fall,  we  know 
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not ;  all  we  know  is  that  such  is  not  the  doctrine  of  any  re- 
spectable body  of  Calvinists,  nor  of  any  standard  writer  oo 
the  subject.  The  only  man  of  whom  we  have  heard,  who 
taught  this  doctrine,  was  Flacciuslllyricus,  Professor  at  Jena, 
and  a  pupil  of  Luther;  but  we  know  too,  that  his  opinions 
on  thisjsubject  were  condemned,  almost  without  a  dissenting 
voice,  by  the  reformed  theologians  of  Germany  and  England. 

On  the  73d  page,  Charnock  says  expressly,  ^'  the  essence 
and  faculties  remain  the  same."  "  The  passions  and  affec- 
tions are  the  same  as  to  the  substance  and  nature  of  the 
acts ;  but  the  difference  lies  in  the  objects."  ^<  When  a  man 
loves  God,  or  fears  God,  or  loves  man,  or  fears  man,  it  is  the 
same  act  of  love  and  the  same  act  of  fear;  there  are  the 
same  motions  of  the  soul,  the  same  substantial  acts  simply 
considered,"  &c.  '*  This  new  creation  is  not  a  destruction 
of  the  substance  of  the  soul,  but  there  is  the  same  physical 
being,  and  the  same  faculties  in  all,  and  nothing  is  changed 
in  its  substance  as  it  respects  the  nature  of  man."  P.  85. 
We  have  here  a  most  explicit  disavowal  of  the  doctrine  of 
physical  regeneration  in  the  sense  in  which  Dr  Cox  repre- 
sents the  old  Calvinists  as  holding  it. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  this  work  is  effected^  he  re- 
marks,  in  the  first  place,  that  <<  it  is  a  secret  work,  and  there- 
fore difficult  to  explain."  '^  Yet,  secondly,  this  is  evident, 
that  it  is  rational,  that  is,  congruous  to  the  essential  nature 
of  man.  God  does  not  deal  with  us  as  beasts,  or  as  creatures 
destitute  of  sense,  but  as  creatures  of  an  intelligent  order. 
Who  is  there  that  believes  in  Christ,  as  heavy  things  fall  to 
the  earth,  or  as  beasts  run  at  the  beck  of  their  sensual  ap- 
petites without  rule  or  reason 9"  P.  217.  "God  that  re- 
quires of  us  a  reasonable  service,  would  work  upon  us  hy  a 
reasonable  operation.  God  therefore  works  by  the  way  of 
a  spiritual  illumination  of  the  understanding,  in  propounding 
the  creature's  happiness  by  arguments  and  reasons ;  and  in 
the  way  of  a  spiritual  impression  on  the  will,  moving  it 
sweetly  to  embrace  that  happiness,  and  the  means  to  it  which 
be  doth  propose;  and  indeed  without  this  work  preceding, 
the  motion  of  the  will  could  never  be  regular."  P.  218. 

In  speaking  more  particularly  of  the  direct  operation  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  will,  his  first  proposition  is,  that  there 
is  such  an  influence ;  second,  that  "  this  work,  though  imme- 
diate, is  not  compulsive.  It  is  a  contradiction  for  the  will  to 
be  moved  unwillingly :  any  force  upon  it  destroys  its  nature. 
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It  18  not  forced  because  it  is  according  to  reason,  and  the 
natural  motion  of  the  creature ;  the  understanding  propos- 
ing and  the  will  embracing ;  the  understanding  going  before 
with  light,  the  will  following  after  with  love."  "  The  will 
being  a  rational  faculty  cannot  be  wrought  upon  but  ration- 
ally." P.  221, 

The  instrumentality  of  the  truth  in  regeneration  is  strongly 
asserted  by  all  old  Calvinists.  Charnock  says,  ''that  to  make 
an  alteration  in  us  according  to  our  nature  of  understand- 
ing, will  and  affections,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  some 
declaration  of  things  unddr  those  considerations  of  true, 
good  and  delightful,  in  the  highest  manner,  to  make  a  choice 
change  in  every  faculty  of  the  soul;  and  without  this  a  man 
cannot  be  changed  as  a  rational  creature,"  &c.  P.  233. 
"  The  word  operates,  first,  objectively,  as  it  is  a  declaration 
of  the  will  of  God,  and  presenting  the  objects  of  all  holy 
acts ;  and  secondly,  it  has  an  active  force.  It  is  operative 
in  the  hand  of  God  for  sanctification."  ''The  spirit  doth 
so  edge  the  word  that  it  cuts  to  the  quick,  discerns  the  very 
thoughts,  insinuates  into  the  depths  of  the  heart,"  &c.  P. 
235.  "To  conclude,  the  promise  in  the  word  breeds  prin- 
ciples in  the  heart  suitable  to  itself;  it  shows  God  a  father 
and  raises  up  principles  of  love  and  reverence;  it  shows 
Christ  a  Mediator,  and  raises  up  faith  and  desire.  Christ 
in  the  word  conceives  Christ  in  the  heart,  Christ  in  the  word 
the  beginning  of  grace  conceives  Christ  in  the  heart  the 
hope  of  glory."  P.  236.  Thenise  of  the  word  in  regenera- 
tion is  surely  according  to  this  view  something  more  than 
"  the  rod  of  Moses  stretched  out  over  the  Red  Sea."  We 
presume,  however,  that  the  paragraph  in  which  Dr  Cox 
denounces  the  opinion  that  the  means  of  grace  have  no  ten- 
dency to  produce  holiness,  was  designed  for  a  different  quar- 
ter. Old  Calvinists  have  generally  been  charged  with  lay- 
ing too  much  stress  on  the  use  of  means. 

Charnock  was  by  no  means  singular  in  the  views  here 
expressed.  Living  as  he  did  in  the  days  of  the  Puritan 
ascendancy  in  England,  the  companion  of  Owen,  Goodwin, 
Burgess,  Bates,  and  many  others  of  the  same  class,  he  was 
united  with  them  in  opinion  as  well  as  in  labours. 

Owen,  in  his  work  on  the  Spirit,  when  speaking  of  rege- 
neration, lays  down  the  following  proposition,  (p.  270  of  the 
*olio  edition^.     "  In  whom  or  towards  whomsoever  the  Holy 
Spirit  puts  forth  his  power,  or  the  acts  of  his  grace  for  their 
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regeneration,  it  remoyes  all  obstacles,  overcomes  all  oppo- 
sition, and  infallibly  produces  the  effect  intended."  But  how 
is  this  done  ?  Is  it  by  changing  the  substance  of  the  soul 
or  violating  any  of  the  laws  of  its  being  ?  The  words  which 
immediately  follow,  and  which  are  intended  to  explain  this 
general  proposition  contain  the  answer.  ''  The  power  which 
the  Holy  Spirit  puts  forth  in  our  regeneration,  is  such  io  its 
actings  or  exercise,  as  our  minds,  wills  and  affections  are 
suited  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  to  be  affected  by,  accord* 
ing  to  their  natures  and  natural  operations.  He  doth  neither 
act  in  them  any  otherwise  than  they  themselves  are  meet  to 
be  moved  and  to  move,  to  be  acted  and  to  act,  according  to 
their  own  nature,  power  and  ability.  He  draws  us  with  the 
cords  of  a  man,  and  the  work  itself  is  expressed  by  a  per- 
suading; 'God  persuade  Japhet;  I  will  allure  her  into  the 
wilderness  and  speak  comfortably:'  for,  as  it  is  certainly 
effectual,  so  it  carries  no  more  repugnancy  to  our  faculties 
than  a  prevalent  persuasion  doth."  One  can  hardly  imagine 
how  men  who  use  such  language  can  be  charged  with  hold- 
ing a  "  physical  regeneration,"  by  which,  "  the  connatural 
diseases  of  the  texture  of  soul"  are  cured.  Owen  proceeds 
to  say,  secondly,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  "  doth  not  in  our  rege- 
neration possess  the  mind  with  any  enthusiastical  impres- 
sions ;  but  he  works  on  the  minds  of  men  in  and  by  their 
own  natural  actings,  through  an  immediate  influence  and 
impression  of  his  power.  '  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O 
God.'  He  worketb  to  will  and  to  do.  Thirdly,  he  therefore 
offers  no  violence  or  compulsion  to  the  will.  This  that  fa- 
culty is  not  naturally  capable  to  give  admission  unto.  If  it 
be  compelled  it  is  destroyed."  And  again  on  the  next  page, 
"  the  Holy  Spirit  who  in  his  power  and  operation  is  more  in- 
timate, as  it  were,  unto  the  principles  of  our  souls  than  they 
are  to  themselves,  doth,  with  the  preservation  and  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  liberty  of  our  wills,  effectually  work  our  rege- 
neration and  conversion  unto  God.  This  is  the  substance 
of  what  we  have  to  plead  for  in  this  cause,  and  which  de- 
clares the  nature  of  this  work  of  regeneration,  as  it  is  an 
inward  spiritual  work." 

Bates's  view  of  the  manner  in  which  this  change  is  effected, 
is  the  same  with  that  of  Owen.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  his 
works  (octavo  edition)  page  140,  he  says,  ''the  effectual 
operation  of  grace  does  not  violate  the  native  freedom  of 
the  will,  but  is  congruous  to  it    God's  drawing  is  by  teach- 
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iDg:  'every  one  who  hath  heard  and  learned  of  the  father 
Cometh  unto  me.'  When  the  author  of  the  Gospel  is  a 
teacher  of  it,  the  most  stupid  and  obstinate  sinners  shall  be 
convinced  and  obedient."  Again,  "God  draws  sinners  to 
himself  '  with  the  cords  of  a  man,'  in  a  rational  way  without 
violence  to  their  faculties,  and  fastens  them  by  the  bonds  of 
love."  In  another  place,  Vol.  II.  p.  298,  he  says,  "  the  Holy 
Spirit  does  not  work  grace  in  us,  as  the  sun  forms  gold  in 
the  earth,  without  any  sense  in  ourselves  of  his  operations: 
but  we  feel  them  in  all  our  faculties  congruously  to  their 
nature,  enlightening  the  mind,  exciting  the  conscience, 
turning  the  will,  and  purifying  the  affections." 

The  opinions  of  the  reformed,  or  Calvinistic  divines  of 
Germany  and  Holland  were  the  same  on  these  points,  as 
those  of  the  Calvinists  of  England.  Turretin,  Theol.  Elenct. 
loc.  15,  qu8BSt.  4,  <^  15,  says,  "  Gratiae  efficacis  motio  non 
est  simpliciter  physica,  quia  agitur  de  facultate  morali, 
quae  congruenter  naturae  suae  moveri  debet ;  nee  simpliciter 
ethica,  quasi  Deus  objective  solum  ageret  et  leni  suasione 
uteretur,  quod  pertendebant  Pelagiani :  sed  supernaturalis 
est  et  divina,  quae  transcendit  omnia  haec  genera."  "  Po- 
tensest,  ne  sit  frustranea;  suavis  est,  ne  sit  coacta.  Vis 
est  summa  et  inexpugnabilis  utvincatur  naturae  corruptio  et 
Bumma  bene  agendi  impotentia  ac  male  agendi  necessitas : 
sed  arnica  tamen  et  grata,  qualis  naturam  intelligentem  et 
rationalem  decet." 

The  Synod  of  Dort,  in  order  to  prevent  any  misapprehen- 
sion of  their  views  of  efficacious  grace,  as  though  it  were 
inconsistent  in  its  operation  with  the  rational  and  moral 
powers  of  our  nature,  say  in  reference  to  the  fourth  article 
in  dispute  between  them  and  the  Remonstrants,  "  Sicuti 
vero  per  lapsum  homo  non  desiit  esse  homo,  intellectu  et 
voluntate  praeditus,  nee  peccatum,  quod  universum  genus 
humanum  pervasit,  naturam  generis  humani  sustulit,  sed 
depravavit  et  spiritualiter  occidit:  ita  etiam  haec  divina  re- 
generationis  gratia,  non  agit  in  hominibus  tanquam  truncis 
et  stipitibus,  nee  voluntatem  ejusque  proprietates  tollit,  aut 
invitam  violenter  cogit,  sed  spiritualiter,  sanat,  corrigit,  sua- 
viter  simul  et  potenter  flcctit:  ut  ubi  antea  plene  domi- 
nabatur  carnis  rebellio  et  resistentia  nunc  regnare  incipiat 
prompta  ac  sincera  spiritus  obedientia ;  in  quo  vera  et  spiri- 
tualis  nostrae  voluntatis  libertas  consistit. 

Spanheim,  in  his  Elench.  Controv.  cum  August.  Confess. 
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Tbeol.  Oper.  torn.  iii.  col.  909,  after  stating  how  nearly  the 
views  of  the  Lutheran  divines  coincided  with  those  of  Calvin- 
ists  on  this  subject,  says  that  the  diflference  which  did  exist 
seemed  to  result  from  a  misapprehension  of  the  calvinistic 
doctrine.  Supponunt  precario,  he  says,  1.  '^  Nos  velle  per 
gratiam  insuperabilem,  motionem  coactam,  violentam,  qua- 
lis  trunci,  kpidis,  &c.  2.  Negare  nos  resistibilitatem  gra- 
tis respectu  natures  corrupt®,  et  carnis  Deo  inimicse,  qua 
sane  quantum  in  se  est  nimis  resistit.'' 

Stapfer,  in  his  Institut.  Theol.  Polem.  Cap.  III.  §  136, 
maintains  in  unison  with  the  common  mode  of  speaking 
among  Calvinists  of  his  day,  that  there  was  in  regeneration 
a  divine  illumination  of  the  understanding,  and  a  divine  in- 
fluence on  the  will.  What  he  intended  by  these  expressions 
he  carefully  explains.  '*  Per  illuminationem  autem  intelli- 
gimus  convictionera  supernaturalem  veritatum  revelatarum, 
et  nexus  illarum  distinctam  repreesentationem.''  And  this, 
be  says,  though  certainly  prqducing  conviction,  offers  no 
more  violence  to  the  mind  than  the  demonstration  of  a  pro- 
position in  geometry.  <<  Neque  magis,  (are  his  words)  ho- 
minis  libertati  obesse  potest,  ac  illi  aliquid  derogatur,  si 
sole  post  tenebras  redeunte  objecta  circumjacentia  ipsi  dare 
reprsesentantur,  aut  si  de  veritate  geometrica  per  illius  de- 
monstrationem  convincitur."  With  regard  to  the  influence 
which  operates  on  the  will,  he  says,  "  Pono  ita  ngit,  ut  homo 
in  determinatione  sua  liber  maneat,  neque  obtorto  quasi 
collo  et  invitus  trahitur;  facit  ut  homo  volens  agat.  Veri- 
tatem  tam  dare  mentibus  ingerit,  ut  non  possint  non  assen- 
tiri,  et  tanta  motiva  voluntati  suggerit,  ut  non  possit  nolle, 
sed  featur:  Pellexisti  me  Jehova,  et  pellectus  sum,  fortior 
fuisti  me,  et  praevaluisti.     Jer.  xx.  7." 

This  he  asserts  over  and  over,  is  the  true  calvinistic  doc- 
trine. This  he  does,  not  only  in  his  chapters  on  Pelagianism 
and  Arminianism,  where  he  is  answering  precisely  the  same 
objection,  which  (and  it  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  age) 
Calvinists  are  now  urging  against  Calvinism,  viz.  that  effica- 
cious grace,  as  explained  by  them,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  man  as  a  rational  and  responsible  creature ;  but 
also  in  his  chapter  De  Consensu  et  Dissensu  Protestantium, 
and  in  his  preliminary  statement  of  the  general  truths  of 
theology. 

We  fear  that  we  have  already  exhausted  the  patience  of 
our  readers,  in  proving  a  point  concerning  which  every  one 
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acqoainted  with  Calvinistic  writers  must  have  been  satisfied 
before  we  began.  We  hope  however  that  our  labour  will 
not  be  regarded  as  altogether  unnecessary ;  because  when 
an  inputation  comes  from  a  source  in  every  way  so  respec- 
table, and  in  fact  so  highly  respected,  the  inference  will  be, 
that  in  sober  truth  old  Calvinists  do  hold,  that  the  texture  of 
the  soul  is  diseased ;  that  its  substance  is  changed  in  rege* 
neration ;  that  some  unknown  violence  to  its  faculties  is  suf- 
fered under  the  Spirit's  influence.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
that  it  should  be  shown,  that  the  direct  reverse  of  all  this  is 
distinctly  declared  by  them  to  be  their  opinion;  that  they 
profess  to  believe  regeneration  to  be  a  moral  and  not  a  phy- 
sical change ;  and  that  it  takes  place  without  any  violence 
being  done  to  the  soul  or  any  of  its  laws.  Our  readers  too 
will  be  led,  we  trust,  to  think  with  us,  that  there  should  be 
something  more  than  mere  inferential  reasoning,  to  justify 
ascribing  to  men  a  set  of  opinions  which  they  constantly 
and  earnestly  disclaim. 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  admit,  that  old  Calvinists, 
when  treating  on  the  subject  of  regeneration,  often  speak  of 
a  direct  and  physical  influence  of  the  Spirit  on  the  soul. 
But  in  what  sense  ?  In  the  sense  in  which  Dr  Cox  repre- 
sents them  as  holdins  physical  regeneration?  Far  from  it. 
He  says  that  physical  regeneration  and  physical  depravity 
stand  together.  He  thus  uses  the  word  as  qualifying  the 
efiect  produced.  They  use  it  to  qualify  the  influence  ex- 
erted in  producing  the  efiect.  But  what  do  they  mean  when 
they  speak  of  a  physical  influence  being  exerted  on  the  soul 
in  regeneration  ?  They  mean  precisely  what  we  suppose 
Dr  Cox  means,  when  he  speaks  of ''  the  agency  of  the  Spi- 
rit, apart  from  the  power  of  the  truth,  which  is  his  instru- 
ment." P.  27.  They  mean  to  assert  that  regeneration  is  not 
efiected  by  mere  moral  suasion;  that  there  is  something 
more  than  the  simple  presentation  of  truth  and  urging  of 
motives.  The  idea  of  Calvinists  uniformly  was,  that  the 
truth,  however  clearly  presented  or  forcibly  urged,  would 
never  produce  its  full  efiect  without  a  special  influence  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  influence  they  maintained  was  super- 
natural, that  is,  above  the  mere  moral  power  of  the  truth, 
and  such  as  infallibly  to  secure  the  result,  and  yet,  to  use 
their  own  illustration,  did  the  soul  no  more  violence  than 
demonstration  does  the  intellect,  or  persuasion  the  heart. 
This  opinion  is  not  confined  to  any  one  class  of  Calvinists : 
21 
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ts  (hr  as  we  know  it  is  common  to  them  all.  We  understafid 
Dr  Cox  as  teaching  the  same  doctrine.  In  fact  we  know  no 
Calvtnist  who  denies  it.  The  author  of  the  reTiew,  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Christian  Spectator,  of  the  strictures  of 
Dr  Tyier  on  some  previous  articles  in  that  work,  says, 
"  We  have  never  called  in  question  the  doctrine  of  an  im- 
mediate or  direct  agency  of  the  Spirit,  on  the  soul,  in  rege- 
neration." This  is  all  the  old  palvinists  intended  t^  physi- 
cal influence.  That  this  assertion  is  correct  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  they  taught,  as  we  have  seen  above,  that  this 
influence  is  perfectly  ^^  congruous"  to  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  doing  it  no  more  violence  than,  in  the  language  of 
Owen,  **  an  eOectual  persuasion  doth ;"  and  that  it  produces 
no  physical  change  in  the  substance  of  the  soul  or  any  of 
its  faculties.  Unless  therefore  we  mean  to  interpret  their 
language,  not  according  to  their  clear  and  often  repeated 
statements  of  their  meaning,  but  according  to  the  sense 
which  a  particular  expression  has  attained  among  ourselves, 
we  must  admit  that  no  part  of  the  proof  of  the  charge  which 
we  are  considering  can  be  made  to  rest  on  the  occurrence 
of  the  phrase  '^  physical  influence,"  in  their  writings.  But 
there  is  still  further  evidence  that  our  assertion  on  this  sub- 
ject is  correct,  which  is  derived  from  the  fiaict,  that  it  is  in 
controversy  with  those  who  taught  that  there  was  no  influence 
beyond  "  moral  suasion"  and  *^  common  grace"  exerted  in 
regeneration,  that  the  older  writers  maintained  what  they 
sometimes  called  a  physical  influence  of  the  Spirit*. 

Turretin,  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  describing  the  na- 
ture of  the  influence  exerted  in  regeneration,  says,  that  it  is 
not  merely  a  moral  influence,  such  as^  the  Pelagians  contend 
for,  but  supernatural  and  divine;  and  immediately  adds, 
"  aliquid  de  ethico  et  physico  participat,"  where  it  is  plain 
that  it  is  in  opposition  to  the  Pelagian  doctrine  that  he  uses 
this  expression  ;  precisely  as  Dr  Cox  would  do  the  words, 
direct  and  immediate.  When  the  Remonstrants  arose,  they 
objected  strongly  to  the  modes  of  expressions  which  had 
become  common  among  the  Reformed  theologians  on  the  sub- 
ject of  efllcacious  grace.    This  led  to  a  more  precise  state- 


*  Thii  expredtiion  however  ii  by  no  metni  so  common  ts  tbtC  of  *'  direct  •od 
immediate  ioflueoce,"  tnd  is  to  eaiefolly  guarded  ts  to  prevent  tny  jnsdiible 
mitttice  tt  to  its  metoing. 
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went  of  what  their  real  doctrines  were  on  this  subiect,  and 
tbey  uniibroily  rei>elled  the  imputations  of  their  opponents 
that  they  taught  that  this  influence  was  inconsistent  with  the 
rational  nature  of  the  soul.  They  very  unwillingly  used 
even  the  word  irresistible^  which  they  said  was  no  word  of 
thetr  selection^  bat  was  put  upon  them  by  the  Jesuits  and 
R^DomUranls.  It  afterwards  indeed  became  very  common } 
but  they  tell  us  they  intended  by  it,  nothing  more  than,  cer- 
teinly  efficacious.  Stepfer,  cap.  17,  p.  540,  says,  in  answer 
to  such  objections,  that  when  the  Reformed  speak  of  irresis- 
tible grace,  <'  hoc  volunt,  ita  efficaciter  divioam  gratiam 
operari,  ut  hominis  resistentiam  infallibiUter  superet,  ut 
eaueio  ipeius  tant»  ^t  efiicac'ue  ut  homo  non  possit  non 
Yelle  smnmaque  spontaneitate  sequi."  The  necessity  or 
certainty  as  to  the  result  for  which  they  contended,  was  none 
other  tbaa  that  for  which  president  Edwards  and  all  other 
Calvinists  contend,  and  which  is  inconsistent  with  no  other 
theory  of  liberty  than  that  of  indifierenoe.  If  any  man 
would  candidly  coaapare  one  passage  with  another  in  the 
writingf  of  old  Calvinists,  and  interpret  their  language  agree- 
ably to  the  fait  rules  of  coastruction,  there  could  be  no 
doi^t  as  to  their  meaning,  by  physical  influence,  what  Dr 
Cox,  we  presume,  means  by  ''  an  influence  apart  from  the 
truth."  Chamoek,  in  speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  in  the 
general,  that  the  work  is  secret,  yet  '^  congruous  to  the  es-* 
•ential  nature  of  the  soul."  He  then  states  more  particu- 
larly, first,  that  there  is  '^  an  immediate  and  supernatural  work 
on  the  will :"  as  synonymous  with  this  expiession  he  on  the 
next  page  ases  the  words  <<  physical  operation."  His  second 
proposition  is,  that  '*  this  work,  though  immediate,  is  not 
eompulsive  aad  by  force."  '^  The  will  being  a  rational  fa- 
culty cannot  be  wrought  upon  but  rationally,"  is  one  of  his 
assertions,  in  ex|>hmation  of  his  idea  of  this  immediate  in- 
flueaoe.  *^  God,  who  knows  how  to  make  a  will  with  a  prin- 
ciple of  freedom,  knows  how  to  work  upon  the  will,  without 
iairencbing  upon  or  altering  the  essential  privilege  he 
bestowed  upon  it,"  is  another.  His  third  position  is,  that 
thia  immediate  work,  ^'  is  free  and  gentle."  ^^  A  constraint 
not  by  force,  but  fot^"  ^<  It  is  sweet  and  alluring :  the 
Spirit  of  grace  is  called  He&U  of  gladneea;  it  is  a  ready 
and  delightful  motion  which  it  causes  in  the  will;  it  is  a 
sweet  efficacy,  and  an  efficacious  sweetness."  Is  this  ''to 
paralize  the  soul, or  to  strike  it  through  with  a  moral  panici" 
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Surely  Dr  Cox  will  regret  having  made  such  a  repreaenta* 
tion  of  the  views  of  men  whose  opinions  as  to  the  nature  of 
divine  influence  do  not  diflfer  one  tittle  from  his  own.  '*  At 
what  time,"  Charnock  goes  on  to  say,  "  God  doth  savingly 
work  upon  the  will,  to  draw  the  soul  from  sin  and  the  world 
to  himself,  it  doth  with  the  greatest  willingness,  freedom 
and  delight,  follow  after  God,  turn  to  him,  close  with  him, 
and  cleave  to  him,  with  all  the  heart,  and  with  purpose  ne- 
ver to  depart  from  him.  Cant.  i.  4.  Draw  me,  and  we  will  nm 
after  thee :  drawing  signifies  the  eflScacious  power  of  grace ; 
running  signifies  the  delightful  motion  of  grace :  the  will  is 
drawn,  as  if  it  would  not  come ;  it  comes,  as  if  it  were  not 
drawn.  His  grace  is  so  sweet  and  so  strong,  that  he  neither 
wrongs  the  liberty  of  his  creature,  nor  doth  prejudice  his 
absolute  power.  As  God  moves  necessary  causes,  necessa- 
rily; contingent  causes,  contingently;  so  he  moves  free 
agents  freely,  without  offering  violence  to  their  natures. 
The  Spirit  glides  into  the  heart  by  sweet  illapses  of  grace, 
and  victoriously  allures  the  soul.  Hos.  ii.  14.  IwiUaUure 
her  J  and  speak  to  her  heart;  not  by  crossing,  but  changing 
the  inclination,  by  the  all  conquering  and  alluring  charms  of 
love,"  &c.  222.  The  fourth  proposition  is,  that  this  influence 
is  <<  insuperably  victorious,"  or,  in  other  words,  irresistible. 
In  what  sense  is  it  irresistible  ?  Let  the  following  explana- 
tion from  Charnock  in  this  immediate  connexion  answer,  and 
prevent  those  brethren  reproaching  us  for  a  word,  who  agree 
with  us  as  to  the  thing  intended.  *'  As  the  demonstration 
of  the  Spirit  is  clear  and  undeniable,  so  the  power  of  the 
Spirit  is  sweet  and  irresistible ;  both  are  joined,  1  Cor.  ii.  4. 
An  inexpressible  sweetness  allures  the  soul,  and  an  uncon- 
querable power  draws  the  soul ;  there  are  clear  demonstra- 
tiops,  charming  persuasions,  and  invincible  efiicacy  com- 
bined in  the  work.  He  leaves  not  the  will  in  indifference. 
(This  is  what  they  were  arguing  against.)  If  God  were  the 
author  of  fiaiith  only  by  putting  the  will  into  indiflTerence, 
though  it  be  determined  by  its  own  proper  liberty,  why  may 
not  he  also  be  said  to  be  the  author  of  unbelief,  if  by  the  same 
liberty  of  indifierence  it  be  determined  to  reject  the  Gos- 
pel V*  ^*  This  irresistibleness  takes  not  away  the  Kberty  of 
the  will.  Our  Saviour's  obedience  was  free  and  voluntary, 
yet  necessary  and  irresistible."  "  Is  God  not  freely  and  vo- 
luntarily good,  yet  necessarily  so  ?  He  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  good ;  he  will  not  be  otherwise  than  good.   So  the  will 
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18  irresistibly  drawn,  ant]  yet  doth  freely  come  to  its  own 
happiness."  It  is  perfectly  evident  therefore  that  nothing 
more  was  intended  by  this  expression  than  what  president 
Edwards  and  all  other  Calvinists  contend  for,  viz.  moral  or 
philosophical  necessity.  Now  when  it  is  remembered  that 
all  the  expressions  which  we  have  qnoted,  and  much  more 
of  the  same  import,  are  osed  in  explanation  of  the  nature 
of  that  divine  influence  by  which  regeneration  is  effected, 
we  think  that  our  readers  will  feel,  that  the  strongest  possi- 
ble evidence  should  be  required,  to  sustain  the  charge  against 
those  who  use  them,  of  holding  doctrines  utterly  inconsis- 
tent with  their  most  clearly  expressed  opinions.  We  think 
that  any  candid  man  will  acknowledge,  who  should  take  the 
trouble  to  read  the  writings  of  the  older  Calvinists,  that  they 
held  no  other  doctrines  on  the  subject  of  divine  influence 
than  such  as  are  common  among  all  classes  of  opposers  of 
Arminianism.  Their  <<  supernatural"  or  *^  physical"  influ- 
ence meant  nothing  more  than  what  is  now  intended  by  ^  a 
direct  and  immediate  influence."  Owen,  whose  language 
on  this  subject  is  as  strong  as  that  of  any  writer  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted,  states  clearly,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
his  belief  that  the  influence  for  which  he  contended,  is  per- 
fectly ^*  congruous''  to  the  nature  of  the  soul.  He  tells  us 
Also,  page  257,  that  it  is  against  the  Pelagian  theory  that  he 
is  arguing  when  he  maintains  that  moral  suasion  alone  does 
not  efiect  our  regeneration,  but  that  there  is  a  direct  agency 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  work,  which  is  such  ''  as  our  minds, 
wills  and  afiections  are  suited  to  be  wrought  upon  and 
affected  by,  according  to  their  natures  and  natural  of)era- 
tions." 

But  if  old  Calvinists  held  such  opinions,  (and  they  hold 
them  still,)  on  ^*  the  nature  of  regeneration  and  the  mode  of 
its  occurrence,"  where  is  the  difierence  between  them  and 
Dr  Cox?  None  in  the  world,  as  far  as  these  general  state- 
ments go.  His  general  propositions,  that  regeneration  is  a 
moral,  and  not  a  physical  change,  and  that  it  takes  place  in 
a  manner  accordant  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  are  as  orthodox 
as  Owen  or  Charnock  could  wish  them.  We  take  it  for  grant- 
ed, however,  that  Dr  Cox  would  think  we  had  treated  him 
rather  unhandsomely  thus  to  convict  him  of  old  orthodoxy. 
We  proceed  thereforQ  to  state  where  the  difierence  really 
lies.  It  is  simply  this.  All  the  old  Calvinists,  and  the  great 
flaajority,  we  hope  and  believe,  of  the  new  school  also,  hold 
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that  tin  remM  of  the  Holy  Spifit's  operaUon  on  tbe  soiri,  w 
a  holy  principle  or  diBposttioo ;  Dr  Cox  says^  if  we  under- 
stuid  him,  that  the  result  is  a  holy  act.  This  is  the  whole 
ground  of  debate,  and  to  lookers  on  it  nay  appear  rather  toe 
narrow  ta  be  worth  dispttting  about.  Dr  Cox  however  seems 
to  think  that  thb  is  a  subject  of  Tital  importaaoe,  aflbeting 
deeply  our  riews  of  the  whole  system  <k  diTine  truth,  and 
our  manner  of  preaching ;  iBrdring  the  high  qmstions  of  the 
grounds  of  man's  accountability,  the  nature  of  sin  and  hoii^ 
ness,  and  of  human  liberty.  And  here  we  ate  sorry  to  say 
we  agree  with  him.  We  are  afiraid  that  this  is  a  turning 
point.  We  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  hold  togethef 
the  tattered  shreds  of  Calvinism,  if  this  ground  be  assumed. 
Is  Calvinism  then  a  mere  metaphysical  system?  We  think 
not.  B«t  there  are  some  metaphysical  opinioos  utterly  i»« 
conttstent  wiith  it;  that  indiffDvence  t*  necessary  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  will  is  one,  mtkd  that  morality  consists  in  acfi 
only,  we  fear  is  another. 

All  the  ground  that  we  have  fer  supposing  thikt  Dr  Cox 
holds  this  fatter  opinion,  ib  found  m  the  pamphlet  under  re- 
view. And  even  here  it  is  not  distinctly  asiserted ;  but  it 
seems  to  be  constantly  implied,  and  to  be  the  foundation  of 
all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  sermon  or  introduction.  The  prin- 
ciple assumed  is,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  soul  but  its 
substance  with  its  essential  attributes,  and  its  acts*  There- 
fore, if  regeneration  be  not  a  change  in  its  acts,  it  must  be 
a  change  in  the  substance.  If  sin  be  not  an  act,  then  it  it 
substance, ''  an  entity,"  <^  a  disease  of  the  texture  of  the  soul." 
This,  we  take  it,  is  the  ground  of  the  imputation,  that  Cal- 
vinists  believe  in  physical  depravity  and  physical  regenera- 
tion ;  for  if  this  principle  be  not  assumed,  there  is  not  even 
the  slender  and  insufficient  ground  of  these  doctrines  being 
deducible,  in  the  author's  opinion,  from  Calvinistic  princi- 
ples, to  justify  the  charge.  Besides,  every  one  knows  that 
this  is  the  ground  on  which  this  charge  has  been  made  be* 
fore,  in  a  manner  far  more  offensive  and  un&ir  than  Dr  Cox 
is  capable  of  making  it.  It  is  on  this  ground,  also,  we  pre- 
sume that  Dr  Cox  maintains  that  the  soul  is  as  active  in  rege- 
neration, as  in  repentance  or  the  exercise  of  feith.  And  it 
is  on  this  ground,  we  suppose,  that  he  ridiculer  the  idea  of 
regeneration  being  the  production  of  a  holy  principle  in  the 
soul,  <^  the  happy  contrary,"  as  be  calls  it,  ^^of  a  principle  of 
sin,  which  is  concreated  with  us."  This  view  of  the  doctrine 
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ef  regeMtrntion,  (that  it  is  the  prodvction  of  a  bolr  prineiple,^ 
he  says,  oan  <^  commafid  the  confideace  of  ao  well  disciplined 
flrind,"  (rather  a  bold  assertion  by  the  way^)  and  then  adds, 
"By  holy  priaoiple  I  mean  love  to  God,  and  not  any  thing 
asteeedent  to  it  ^  and  by  lore  to  God,  I  meao  loTiag  htaa ;  and 
IB  that  the  subject  is  active/' 

Dr  Cox,  we  Belieire,  pins  his  faith  to  no  man^s'sleeve,  aid 
is  the  fidlower  of  no  party.  His  opinioas  are  his  own ;  bat 
what  they  are  we  pretend  not  to  know,  Airther  than  they  are 
dtevetoped  in  this  dieoeurse.  He  has  here  brought  forward 
the  charge  against  many  of  his  brethren,  whom  he  loves, 
and  who  h>ve  him,  of  believing  in  physical  depravi^  and 
physical  regeneration.  On  what  grotmds  he  rests  the  charge 
we  tmve  no  means  of  ascertaining,  but  ftom  the  opinions  m- 
vaneed  in  this  discoane^  We  are  anxious  to  show,  that,  as 
far  as  old  Calvinists  are  concerned,  the  imputation  is  ua* 
founded.  And  we  think  that  we  have  shown,  to  the  satisfac* 
tion  of  every  candid  reader,  that  these  doctrines  are  constantly 
and  explicitly  disclaimed  by  this  class  of  theologians.  When 
it  is  asserted,  therefore,  in  the  face  of  such  positive  declam- 
tioBS  to  the  contrary,  that  they  do  entertain  these  opinions, 
it  can  only  be  on  the  ground  that  they  are  ftiir  inferences 
from  the  principles  wfaibh  they  avow.  This,  though  a  very 
improper  ground  for  a  direct  imputation,  is  all,  we  are  per- 
svaded,  that  can  exist.  How  Dr  Cox  wonld  endeavour  to 
make  it  appear  that  these  are  fair  inferences,  we  do  not 
know,  and  therefore  do  not  wish  to  be  considered,  in  our 
farther  remarks  on  this  subject,  as  having  reference  to  Dr 
Cox's  theological  opinions  any  further  than  they  are  distinct- 
ly avowed  in  this  sermon.  Our  object  is  simply  this;  to  en- 
deavour to  show  that  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  that  regene- 
ration consists  in  the  production  of  a  holy  habit  or  principle 
in  the  soul,  fitting  and  disposing  it  to  holy  acts,  is  not  liable 
to  the  charge  here  advanced. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  take  up  much  time  or  space  in 
proving  that  the  doctrine  of  regeneration,  as  just  stated,  is 
that  which  is  held  by  old  Calvinists.  Charnock,  p.  85,  Vol. 
n,  sajrs,  <^This  new  creation  consists  in  gracious  qualities 
and  habits,  which  beautify  and  dispose  the  soul  to  act  righte- 
ously and  holily."  Owen  says  the  new  creation  is  ^<  an  ha- 
bitual holy  principle  wrought  in  us  by  God,  and  bearing  his 
image,"  or,  as  in  the  next  sentence,  *'a  divine  supernatural 
principle,  of  spiritual  actions  ^nd  operations." 
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We  prefer  however  referring  to  the  statements  of  a  few  of 
the  theologians  of  our  own  country,  some  of  whom  do  not 
belong  to  the  class  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we 
have  called  old  Calvinists.  President  Edwards  not  only  ad- 
mits that  moral  principles  or  habits  may  and  must  exist  in 
the  soul  prior  (in  the  order  of  nature)  to  moral  action,  but 
his  whole  system  of  practical  theology,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
rests  on  this  foundation.  The  great  fundamental  principle 
of  his  work  on  the  Affections  is  t^is: — ^All  gracious  or  spirit- 
ual affections  presuppose  and  arise  from  spiritual  views  of 
divine  truth.  These  views  the  natural  man  neither  has,  n<Nr 
can  have,  while  he  remains  such.  Hence  arises  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  change  being  wrought  in  the  state  of  the  soul, 
that  it  can  perceive  the  real  beauty  and  excellence  of  divine 
things.  This  change  consists  in  imparting  to  the  soul  what 
he  calls  ^'a  new  sense,"  or  a  new  taste,  or  relish,  or  princi- 

f>le,  adapted  to  the  perception  and  love  of  spiritual  excel- 
ence.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  exhibit  all  the  evidence 
which  might  be  adduced,  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  his  views 
were  such  as  we  have  represented,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
quote  a  great  part  of  the  work  just  mentioned.  We  reter  the 
reader  especially  to  what  he  says  on  the  first  and  fourth  signs 
of  gracious  affections.  With  regard  to  the  nature  of  rege- 
neration, we  quote  only  a  single  passage.  After  having  stated 
that  the  exercises  of  the  true  Christian  are  sjpecifically  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  unsanctified  men,  he  infers  that  if  the 
exercises  are  different,  the  principle  whence  they  proceed 
must  be  different,  or  there  must  be,  ^'as  it  were,  a  new  spi- 
ritual sense,  or  a  principle  of  new  kind  of  perception  or  spi- 
ritual sensation."  And  he  hence  explains  why  it  is  that 
'^  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  regeneration  is  often,  in 
Scripture,  compared  to  giving  a  new  sense,  giving  eyes  to 
see,  and  ears  to  hear,  unstopping  the  ears  of  the  deaf^  and 
opening  the  eyes  of  them  that  were  born  blind,  and  turning 
them  from  darkness  unto  light."  The  nature  of  this  ^<  new 
sense"  he  thus  explains. 

'^This  new  sense,  and  the  new  dispositions  that  attend  it, 
are  no  new/acuUie^,  but  are  new  J9nncip2e«  of  nature.  I  use 
the  word  prindpUsj  for  want  of  a  word  of  a  more  determi- 
nate signification.  By  diprincipU  qfnaiure^  in  this  place,  I 
mean  that  foundation  which  is  laid  in  nature,  either  old  or 
new,  for  any  particular  kind  or  manner  of  exercise  of  the 
faculties  of  the  soul ;  or  a  natural  habit,  or  foundation  for 
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action^  giving  a  person  ability  and  disposition  to  exert  the 
fiiculties  in  exercises  of  such  a  certain  kind ;  so  that  to  exert 
the  faculties  in  that  kind  of  exercises,  may  be  said  to  be  his 
nature.  So  this  new  spiritual  sense  is  not  a  new  faculty  of 
understanding,  but  it  is  a  new  foundation  laid  in  the  nature 
of  the  souJ,  for  a  new  kind  of  exercises  of  the  same  faculty 
of  understanding.  So  that  new  holy  disposition  of  heart 
that  attends  this  new  sense,  is  not  a  new  faculty  of  will,  but 
a  foundation  laid  in  the  nature  of  the  soul,  for  a  new  kind 
of  exercises  of  the  same  faculty  of  will.  The  Spirit  of  God, 
in  all  his  operations  on  the  minds  of  natural  men,  only  moves, 
impresses,  assists,  improves,  or  some  way  acts  upon  natural 
principles ;  but  gives  no  new  spiritual  principles."* 

We  have  never  met  with  a  stronger,  or  more  formal  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  support, 
than  is  found  in  this  passage.  And  it  should  be  considered 
that  this  is  not  a  passing  remark  on  the  part  of  president  Ed- 
wards, or  the  statement  of  an  isolated  opinion,  but.  it  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  his  whole  theology,  as  we  under- 
stand it.  Take  this  away,  and  his  whole  theory  of  original 
righteousness,  original  sin,  of  the  nature  of  holiness,  and  the 
nature  of  sin,  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  will,  go  with  it.  Whe- 
ther his  views  on  these  subjects  are  correct,  although  the 
main  question,  is  one  thing,  but  that  he  really  entertained 
the  opinion  here  so  clearly  expressed,  we  wonder  that  any 
roan  should  ever  have  doubted.  We  trust  that  respect  for 
the  memory  of  president  Edwards,  and  the  obligation  <<  to 
interpret  language  according  to  the  known  and  declared  na- 
ture of  the  thing  described,"  will  prevent  any  one  saying, 
that  he  believed  that ''  this  new  sense"  is  an  entity,  or  *'  this 
foundation"  for  moral  exercises  is  '*  something  inserted  in 
the  soul,"  '*  an  agent  within  an  agent,"  &c.  &c. 

Dr  Bellamy  seems  to  teach  the  same  doctrines  as  president 
Edwards  with  regard  to  spiritual  blindness,  the  necessity  of 
divine  illumination  prior  to  the  exercise  of  any  holy  affec- 
tions, and  the  nature  of  regeneration.  In  the  second  vo- 
lume of  his  works,  paee  502,  he  says,  "In  regeneration,  there 
is  a  new,  divine,  and  holy  taste  begotten  in  the  heart,  by  the 
immediate  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit."  And  on  the  oppo- 
site page,  "The  idea  of  a  natural  beauty  supposes  an  internal 


*  Tnttiie  eoncerniog  ReUgiouf  Aff»cUooB,  p.  231 ,  282.  EHzabethtown  edition, 
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sense,  implanted  by  our  Creator,  by  which  the  mind  is  capa« 
citated  to  discern  such  kind  of  beauty."  "  And  that  the  idea 
of  spiritual  beauty  supposes  an  internal  spiritual  sense,  com- 
municated to  the  soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  in  the  work  of 
the  new  creation,  is  clearly  illustrated  and  proved  by  a  late 
divine,  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  churches."  He  here  refers 
his  readers  to  Edwards  on  Religious  Affections. 

Dr  Dwight  taught  the  same  doctrine,  and  that  clearly  and 
definitely.  In  his  discourse  on  the  nature  of  regeneration,* 
he  says,  ''  This  change  of  heart  consists  in  a  relish  for  spi- 
ritual objects,  communicated  to  it  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  That  "  this  relish"  was  antecedent,  according  to 
his  view,  to  all  holy  acts,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Because 
he  expressly  asserts  it,  and  because  his  arguments  go  to 
prove  it.  What  he  calls  "a  relish  for  spiritual  objects"  he 
elsewhere  calls  a  holy  disposition,  and  refers  to  the  case  of 
Adam  for  an  illustration  of  its  nature.  "  When  God  created 
Adam,"  he  remarks,  "  there  was  a  period  of  his  existence 
after  he  began  to  be,  antecedent  to  that  in  which  he  exercised 
the  first  volition.  Every  man  who  believes  the  mind  to  be 
something  besides  ideas  and  exercises,  and  does  not  admit 
the  doctrine  of  casualty,  will  acknowledge,  that  in  this  period 
the  mind  of  Adam  was  in  such  a  state,  that  he  was  propense 
to  the  exercise  of  virtuous  volitions  rather  than  of  sinful 
ones.  This  state  of  mind  has  been  commonly  styled  dispo- 
sition, temper,  inclination,  heart,  &c.  In  the  Scriptures  it 
usually  bears  the  last  of  these  names.  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  call  it  disposition.  This  disposition  in  Adam,  was  the 
cause  whence  his  virtuous  volitions  proceeded;  the  reason 
why  they  were  virtuous,  and  not  sinful.  Of  the  metaphysical 
nature  of  this  cause  I  am  ignorant;  but  its  existence  is,  in 
my  view,  certainly  proved  by  its  effects."  Again,  on  the  same 
page,  ^'  In  regeneration,  the  very  same  thing  is  done  by  the 
Spirit  of  God  for  the  soul,  which  was  done  for  Adam  by  the 
same  Divine  Agent  at  his  creation.  The  soul  of  Adam  was 
created  with  a  relish  for  spiritual  objects.  The  soul  of  every 
man  who  becomes  a  christian,  is  renewed  by  the  communi- 
cation of  the  same  relish.  In  Adam,  this  disposition  pro- 
duced virtuous  volitions.  In  every  child  of  Adam,  who  be- 
comes  the  subject  of  virtue,  it  produces  the  same  eflfects,'* 


•  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  418, 
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The  same  idea  is  expressed^  if  possible,  even  more  formally  in 
the  same  volume,  p.  451,  where,  among  other  things  equally 
explicit,  be  says  that  by  this  disposition  he  intends  '^  the 
cause,  which  in  the  mind  of  man  produces  all  virtuous  afiec- 
lions  and  volitions."  The  same  doctrine  is  repeatedly  taught 
in  other  passages  of  his  works,  as  in  the  sermons  on  the 
Probation  of  Man,  Vol.  L  394,  on  the  Fall,  410,  413,  on  De- 
pravity as  derived  from  Adam,  '&c. 

From  various  passages  which  occur  in  the  pamphlet  of 
Dr  Tyler,  already  mentioned,  we  infer  that  he  holds  the 
same  doctrine4  The  same  principle,  (that  moral  disposition 
may  exist  antecedently  to  all  moral  acts),  is  also  frequently 
and  clearly  asserted  by  Dr  Woods  of  Andover,  in  his  contro- 
versy with  Dr  Ware.  We  refer  to  the  opinions  of  these 
distinguished  men,  to  show  how  united  Calvinists,  old  and 
new,  are  in  their  views  on  this  point,  and  that  if  the  charge 
of  believing  in  physical  depravity  and  physical  regeneration 
be  sustained,  it  lies  on  almost  the  whole  Calvinistic  worlds 
Still  the  main  question  recurs — is  the  charge  well  founded? 
f  The  main  principle,  as  before  stated,  which  is  assumed  by 
I  those  who  make  this  charge  is,  that  we  can  only  regard  the 
^  soul  as  to  its  substance  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  actions  on 
the  other.  If,  therefore,  there  be  any  change  wrought  in 
the  soul  other  than  of  its  acts,  it  must  be  a  physical  change^ 
And  if  any  tendency,  either  to  sin  or  holiness,  exist  prior  to 
choice,  it  is  a  positive  existence,  a  real  entity.  Thus  the 
charge  of  physical  depravity  and  physical  regeneration  is 
fiiirly  made  out.  We  are  constrained  to  confess,  that  if  the 
premises  are  correct,  the  conclusions,  revolting  as  they  are, 
and  affecting,  as  they  do,  the  fair  names  of  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  christian  church,  are  valid.  The  principle  itself, 
however,  we  believe  to  be  a  gratuitous  assumption.  It  is 
inconsistent  with  the  common,  and  as  we  believe,  correct 
idea  of  habits,  both  connatural  and  acquired.  The  word 
habit  (habitus)  was  used  bv  the  old  writers  precisely  in  the 
same  sense  as  '^  principle"  by  president  Edwards,  as  explain- 
ed above,  or  disposition,  as  used  and  explained  by  president 
Dwight.  That  there  are  such  habits  or  dispositions  which 
can  be  resolved  neither  into  ^^  essential  attributes,"  nor 
''  acts,"  we  maintain  to  be  the  common  judgment  of  mankind. 
Let  OS  take  for  illustration  an  instance  of  an  acquired  habit 
of  the  lowest  kind,  the  skill  of  an  artist.  He  has  a  soul  with 
the  same  essential  attributes  as  other  men ;  his  body  is  com- 
posed of  the  same  materials;  and  the  same  law  regulates  thir 
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obedience  of  his  muscular  actions  to  his  mind.  By  constant 
practice  he  has  acquired  what  is  usually  denominated  skill ; 
an  ability  to  go  through  the  processes  of  his  art,  with  greater 
facility,  exactness  and  success  than  ordinary  men.  Take  this 
man  while  asleep  or  engaged  in  any  indifferent  occupation, 
you  have  a  soul  and  body  not  differing  in  any  of  their  essen- 
tial attributes  from  those  of  other  men.  Stillthere  is  a  dif- 
ference. What  is  it?  Must  it  be  either  "a  real  existence, 
an  entity,''  an  act,  or  nothing?  It  cannot  be  '*  an  entity," 
for  it  is  acquired,  and  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that  a  man 
can  acquire  a  new  essential  attribute.  Neither  is  it  an  act, 
for  the  man  has  his  skill  when  it  is  not  exercised.  Yet  there 
is  certainly  ^'  something,"  which  is  the  ground  of  certainty, 
that  when  called  to  go  through  the  peculiar  business  of  his 
art,  he  will  do  it  with  an  ease  and  rapidity  impossible  for 
common  men.  It  is  as  impossible  not  to  admit  that  this 
ground  or  reason  exists,  in  order  to  account  for  the  effect,  as 
it  is  not  to  admit  the  existence  of  the  soul  to  account  for  its 
exercises.  By  constant  practice,  a  state  of  mind  and  body 
has  been  produced  adapted  to  secure  these  results,  and  which 
accounts  for  their  character.  But  this  is  the  definition  of 
principle  or  habit  as  given  above.  A  single  circumstance 
is  here  wanting  which  is  found  in  other  *^  habits,"  and  that 
is,  there  is  not  the  tendency  or  proneness  to  those  particular 
acts  to  which  this  state  of  mind  is  adapted.  This  difference, 
however,  arises  not  from  any  difference  in  the  '^  habits" 
themselves,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  faculties  in  which,  so 
to  speak,  they  inhere.  A  principle  in  the  will  (in  its  largest 
sense,  including  all  the  active  powers)  is  not  only  a  state  of 
mind  adapted  to  certain  acts,  but  prone  to  produce  them. 
This  is  not  the  case,  at  least  to  the  same  degree,  with  intel- 
lectual habits.  Bo^  classes,  however,  come  within  the  de- 
finition given  by  president  Edwards  and  Dr  Dwight, — "  a 
state  of  mind,"  or  '^  foundation,  for  any  particular  kind  of 
exercise  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul."  The  same  remarks 
may  be  made  with  regard  to  habits  of  a  more  purely  intel- 
lectual character.  A  man,  by  devoting  himself  to  any  par- 
ticular pursuit,  gradually  acquires  a  facility  in  putting  forth 
the.  mental  exercises  which  it  requires.  This  implies  no 
change  of  essence  in  the  soul ;  and  it  is  not  merely  an  act, 
which  is  the  result  of  this  practice.  The  result,  whatever  it 
is,  is  an  attribute  of  the  man  under  ail  circumstances,  and 
not  merely  when  engaged  in  the  exercises  whence  th6 
habit  was  ac<][uired. 
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Bnt  to  come  nearer  to  the  case  in  hand.  We  say  a  man 
has  a  malignant  disposition,  or  an  amiable  disposition.  What 
is  to  be  understood  by  these  expressions?  Is  it  merely  that 
he  often  indulges  malignant  or  amiable  feelings?  or  is  it  not 
rather  that  there  is  an  habitual  proneness  or  tendency  to  their 
indulgence  ?  Surely  the  latter.  But,  if  so,  the  principle  stated 
above^  that  Ave  can  regard  the  soul  only  as  to  its  substance  or 
its  actions,  cannot  be  correct.  For  the  result  of  a  repetition  of 
acts  of  the  same  kind,  is  an  abiding  tendency,  which  is  itself 
neither  an  act,  (eminent  or  imminent,^  nor  an  *^  entity."  Here 
then  is  the  soul  with  its  essential  attributes — an  habitual  ten*' 
dency  to  certain  exercises,  and  the  exercises  themselves.  The 
tendency  is  not  an  act,  nor  an  active  state  of  the  feelings  in 
question;  for  it  would  be  a  contradiction  to  say,  that  a  man 
whose  heart  was  glowing  with  parental  affection,  or  filled 
for  the  time  with  any  other  amiable  feeling,  had  at  the  same 
moment  the  malignant  feelings  in  an  active  state;  although 
there  might  exist  the  greatest  7>foneness  to  their  exercise. 
We  have  seen  no  analysis  of  such  dispositions,  which  satis- 
fies us  that  they  can  be  reduced  to  acts.  For  it  is  essential 
U>  the  nature  of  an  act,  that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  con- 
sciousness. This  is  true  of  those  which  are  imminent  acts 
of  the  will,  or  ultimate  choices,  (by  which  a  fixed  state  of 
the  affections  is  meant  to  be  expressed,)  as  well  as  of  all 
others.  But  a  disposition,  or  principle,  as  explained  above, 
is  not  a  matter  of  consciousness.  A  man  may  be  aware  that 
he  has  a  certain  disposition,  as  be  is  aware  of  the  existence 
of  his  soul,  from  the  consciousness  of  its  acts,  but  the  dispo- 
sition itself  is  not  a  subject  of  direct  consciousness.  It  exists 
when  the  man  is  asleep,  or  in  a  swoon,  and  unconscious  of 
any  thing.  Neither  can  these  habits  be  with  any  propriety 
called  a  choice,  or  permanent  affection.  For  in  many  cases 
they  are  a  mere  proneness  to  acts  which  have  their  founda- 
tion in  a  constitutional  principle  of  the  mind.  Our  object  at 
present  is  merely  to  show,  that  we  must  admit  that  there  are 
mental  habits  which  cannot  be  resolved  either  into  essential 
attributes  of  the  soul,  fixed  preferences,  or  subordinate  acts ; 
and  consequently,  that*  those  who  believe  in  dispositions, 
prior  to  all  acts,  do  not  necessarily  maintain  that  such  dis- 
positions are  of  the  essence  of  the  soul  itself.  (Jf  it  be  within 
the  compass  of  the  divine  power  to  produce  in  us  that,  which 
by  constant  exercise  we  can  produce  in  ourselves,  then  a  holy 
I^ineiple  or  babit  may  be  the  result  of  the  Spirit's  influence 
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in  regeneration,  without  any  physical  change  having  been 
wrought.  ) 

But  it  is  not  only  objected,  that  regeiieration  is  a  physical 
change,  if  any  thing  beyond  a  change  in  the  exercises  of  the 
soul  is  effected ;  but  it  is  said,  that  the  thing  contended  for  is 
utterly  unintelligible,  incapable  of  definition  or  explanation. 
We  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  it  admits  of  no  other  ex* 
planation  than  that  which  is  derived  from  stating  its  eilects, 
and  referring  to  cases  of  an  analogous  kind.  There  is  in  all 
men  a  social  principle,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  something 
else  than  a  desire  to  live  in  society,  because  it  is  connatural, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  its  universality ;  there  is  a  tendency 
in  all  men  to  love  their  children,  which  is  something  besides 
loving  them;  there  is  a  tendency  in  man  also  to  sympathise 
in  the  sufferings  of  others,  &c.  It  may  be  said  these  are  all 
constitutional  tendencies  implanted  in  our  nature.  This  is 
very  true;  but  does  saying  this  enable  us  to  understand  their 
nature?  May  it  not  be  objected  to  those  who  employ  this 
language.  You  are  using  words  without  meaning ;  what  do 
you  know  of  a  social  principle,  distinct  from  the  actual  de* 
sire  to  live  in  society,  or  prior  to  its  exercise?  What  idea  can 
you  form  of  a  principle  of  self-love  excepting,  actually  loving 
one's  self?  Are  we  then  to  deny  that  there  are  any  such 
original  propensities  or  tendencies  as  these  implanted  in  our 
nature,  because  we  cannot  directly  conceive  of  them?  Yet 
Dr  Cox  says,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  ^'  By  holy  principle, 
1  mean  love  to  God,  and  by  love  to  Gtxi  I  mean  actually 
loving  him.''  On  the  same  principle,  he  might  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  any  of  the  original  dispositions  or  tendencies  of 
the  soul.  For  .they  are  as  mcapable  of  being  defined,  as  the 
holy  principle  which  is  produced  in  regeneration.  The  soul 
itself  is  in  the  same  predicament.  We  know  nothins^qf  it, 
but  from  our  consciousness  of  its  acts.  And  if  the  ob^ction, 
which  we  are  now  considering,  be  valid  against  the  existence 
of  principles  prior  to  acts,  then  it  is  valid  against  the  existence 
of  the  soul.  We  are  conscious  only  of  its  exercises;  and 
therefore  some  philosophers  and  theologians  tell  us,  we  are 
not  authorized  to  go  any  further.  The  existence  of  a  sub- 
stance apart  from  the  exercises  is  not  necessary  to  account 
for  their  existence,  and  therefore  ia  a  gratuitous  assumption. 
An  assumption,  too,  of  the  being  of  something  which  we  are 
incapable  of  defining,  explaining,  or  even  conceiving.  The 
reply  which  Dr  Cox  would  make  to  this  reasoning,  is  proba- 
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bly  the  same  that  we  should  be  disposed  to  make  to  his 
objection  against  the  existence  of  holy  principles  prior  to 
holy  acts.  For  the  mind  as  instinctively  seeks  a  reason  for 
the  choice  which  the  soul  makes  in  loving  God,  as  it  does 
for  the  various  ideas  and  exercises  of  which  it  is  constantly 
conscious.  And  we  should  probably  be  as  little  satisfied  with 
the  reasons  which  Dr  Cox  could  assign  to  account  for  this 
choice,  as  he  would  be  with  those  of  the  defenders  of  the 
exercise-scheme  to  account  for  these  exercises  without  re- 
sorting to  a  thinking  substance.  {\(  he  were  to  say,  that  the 
effect  is  produced  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  should  answer  that 
this  can  only  be  done  in  one  of  three  ways,  that  we  can 
conceive  of.  First,  either  by  his  direct  agency  producing 
the  choice,  in  which  case  it  would  be  no  act  of  ours;  or, 
secondly,  by  addressing  such  motives  to  our  constitutional  ' 
and  natural  principle  of  self-love  as  should  induce  us  to  '^ 
make  the  choice,  in  which  case  there  would  be  no  morality 
in  the  act ;  or,  thirdly,  by  producing  such  a  relish  for  the 
divine  character,  that  the  soul  as  spontaneously  and  as  im- 
mediately embraces  God  as  its  portion,  as  it  rejoices  in  the 
perception  of  beauty.  The  thing  contended  for  is  not  more 
unintelligible  than  a  hundred  things  of  like  nature.  Taste 
is  the  ready  perception  and  quick  feeling  of  natural  beauty. 
That  is,  these  are  its  effects.  But  no  one  can  directly  con- 
ceive of  it,  as  it  is  an  attribute  of  the  mind,  either  original  or 
acquiced.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  however,  that  the  man  who 
does  thps  readily  perceive  and  feel  the  beauty  of  natural 
objects,  has  a  quality  of  mind  which  a  clown  does  not  pos- 
sess. And  we  should  be  astonished  to  hear  any  one  maintain, 
that  there  was  no  sach  thing  as  taste,  but  the  exercise.  "  By 
taste  I  mean  the  love  of  beauty,  and  by  love  of  beauty  I 
mean  actually  loving  it,  and  that  is  an  act,  and  not  a  princi- 
ple." But  why  does  one  man  see  and  feel  a  beauty  in  certain 
objects,  when  others  do  not9  Is  there  no  difference  between 
the  clown  and  the  most  refined  votary  in  the  arts,  but  in  their 
acts?  Is  any  man  satisfied  by  being  told  that  one  loves 
them,  and  the  other  does  not ;  that  it  is  in  vain  to  ask  why; 
the  fact  is  enough,  and  the  fact  is  all;  there  is  no  difference 
in  the  state  of  their  minds  antecedent  to  their  acts;  there  can 
be  DO  such  thing  as  a  principle  of  taste,  or  sense  of  beauty, 
distinct  from  the  actual  love  of  beauty?  We  are  disposed  to 
think  that  no  man  can  believe  this :  that  the  constitution  of 
our  nature  forces  us  to  admit,  that  if  one  nian,  under  all  cir^ 
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cumstances,  and  at  all  times,  manifest  this  qaick  sensibility 
to  natural  beauty,  and  another  does  not,  there  is  some  dif- 
ference between  the  two,  besides  their  acts;  that  there  is 
some  reason  why,  when  standing  before  the  same  picture, 
one  is  filled  with  pleasure,  and  the  other  is  utterly  insensible. 
We  cannot  help  believing,  that  one  has  taste,  (a  quality, 
principle,  or  'Mnward  sense,")  which  the  other  does  not  pos- 
sess. It  matters  not  what  it  may  be  called.  It  is  the  ground 
or  reason  of  the  diversity  of  their  exercises,  which  lies  back 
of  the  exercises  themselves,  and  must  be  assumed  to  accoont 
for  the  difference  of  their  nature.  Now,  there  is  moral,  as 
well  as  natural  beauty,  and  it  is  no  more  unintelligible,,  that 
there  should  be  a  ^^  sense,"  or  taste,  for  the  one,  than  for  the 
other.  The  perfect  character  of  God,  when  exhibited  to  dif- 
ferent men,  produces  delight  and  desire  in  some,  repugnance 
in  others.  We  instinctively  ask  why  9  Why  do  some  perceive 
and  delight  in  his  moral  beauty,  while  others  do  not  9  The 
answer,  some  love,  and  others  do  not,  is  no  answer  at  all.  It 
is  merely  saying  the  same  thing,  in  other  words.  There 
must  be  some  reason,  why  one  perceives  this  kind  of  beauty, 
to  which  others  are  blind;  why  one  is  filled  with  love  the 
moment  it  is  presented,  and  the  other  with  repugnance. 
And  this  reason  must  lie  back  of  the  mere  exercise  of  this 
afiection,  must  be  something  besides  the  act  itself,  and  such 
as  shall  account  for  its  nature. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  cases  are  not  analogous: 
that  the  emotion  excited  by  beauty  is  involuntary,  while 
moral  objects  address  themselves  to  the  voluntary  affections ; 
and  that  it  is  admitted,  that  there  is  not  only  ^<  something" 
back  of  each  exercise  of  love,  but  we  are  told  distinctly  what 
it  is,  viz.  the  soul  with  its  essential  attributes,  its  ultimate 
or  supreme  choice,  or  dominant  affection,  and  the  object  in 
view  of  the  mind.  Accordingly,  it  is  easily  accounted  for, 
that  when  the  character  of  God  is  presented,  one  man  is  filled 
with  jove,  another  with  repugnance.  The  reason  of  the  dif* 
ference  in  these  acts,  does  indeed  lie  back  of  the  acts  them- 
selves ;  for  it  is  found  in  the  ultimate  or  supreme  choice  of 
the  different  individuals.  But  how  is  this  to  be  accounted 
for  9  If  there  is  no  necessity  for  accounting  for  the  particular 
character  of  the  first  or  ultimate  choice,  (if  so  it  must  needs 
be  called,)  there  is  no  need  of  accounting  for  the  others. 
The  difiiculty  is  not  at  all  met  by  this  statement.  It  is  only 
pushed  back,  from  the  secondary  and  subordinate,  to  tbe  pri- 
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iRsry  and  domiimnt  preference.  There  it  retarns.  The  qaes- 
Cion  still  is,  why  does  the  soul  of  one  man  make  this  supreme 
choice  of  God,  or,  in  other  words,  love  him,  while  another 
sets  his  aflfections  on  the  world  9  There  is  precisely  the  same 
necesMty  for  assuming  some  ground  or  reason  for  the  nature 
of  the 'first  choice,  as  for  any  acts  subordinate  and  subse- 
quent to  it.  TLet  us  suppose  two  individuals  called  into  ex- 
istence, in  the  full  maturity  of  their  faculties;  each  has  a 
soul  with  the  S€une  constitutional  powers,  or  essential  attri- 
butes ;  the  one  is  filled  with  delight  the  moment  the  charac- 
ter of  God  is  presented,  and  the  other  is  not ;  or  the  one 
loves  bis  Maker  as  soon  as  the  idea  of  his  excellence  is  pre- 
sented, the  other  does  not.  According  to  this  theory, 
there  is  no  reason  for  this  difference.  There  is  nothing  back 
of  the  first  act  of  choice  that  is  not  conmion  to  both.  If 
instead  of  two  individuals,  we  suppose  two  millions,  one 
portion  having  their  affections  spontaneously  called  forth  on 
their  first  view  of  their  Maker,  the  other  unaffected ;  we  have 
only  a  greater  number  of  offsets  without  a  cause,  but  the 
case  is  the  same.  It  will  not  do  to  answer,  that  the  choice 
is  made  under  the  influence  of  the  desire  of  happiness,  fi>r 
this  being  common  to  all,  is  no  reason  for  the  difference  of 
the  reault,  which  is  the  very  thing  to  be  accounted  for.  To 
say  that  the  choice  is  made  under  the  influence  of  the  desire 
of  happiness,  is  only  to  say,  that  when  the  character  of  God 
is  presented,  it  gives  pleasure^  But  the  same  character  is 
pr^ented  in  boUi  cases,  the  same  desire  exists  in  both,  yet 
in  one  it  gives  pleasure,  is  an  object  of  desire ;  in  the  other, 
not.  This  is  the  fact  which  is  left  entirely  unaccounted  for 
on  the  theory  in  question,  and  for  which  the  mind  as  instinct- 
ively seeks  a  question,  as  it  does  for  any  other  effect.  To 
account  for  the  difference  from  the  nature  of  agency,  is  to 
assume  the  liberty  of  indifference.  For  if  the  choice  be 
made  prior  to  the  rising  of  desire  towards  the  object,  then  it 
is  made  in  indifference,  and  is  of  no  moral  character.  If  the 
desire  rise,  it  is  love ;  which  is  the  very  thing  to  be  account- 
ed for.  We  are  at  a  loss  to  see  bow  this  theory  is  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  Calvinist's  doctrine  on  the  will,  which  is 
not  peculiar  to  Edwards,  but  constituted  the  great  dividing 
line  between  Calvinists  and  Arminians  from  the  beginning. 
We  feel,  therefore,  a  necessity  for  assuming,  that  there  is 
^*  something"  back^of  the  first  moral  act,  besides  the  soul 
and  its  essential  attributes,  which  will  account  for  the  nature 
2L 
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of  that  act,  which  constitutes  the  reason,  why,  in  the  ( 
supposed,  the  soul  of  the  one  individual  rose  immediately  to 
God,  and  the  other  did  not;  and  the  ^^somethinff"  assumed 
in  this  case,  is  no  more  indefinite  and  undefinable,  than  the 
constitutional  propensity  to  liye  in  society,  to  love  our  chil- 
dren, or  the  mental  quality  called  taste,  all  which  are  assumed 
from  a  necessity  not  more  imperious  than  that  which  requirei 
a  holy  principle  to  account  for  the  delight  experienced  in 
view  of  the  character  of  God.  And  if  our  Maker  can  endow 
us  not  only  with  the  general  susceptibility  of  love,  but  also 
with  a  specific  disposition  to  love  our  children ;  if  he  can  give 
us  a  discernment  and  susceptibility  of  natural  beauty,  he 
may  give  us  a  taste  for  spiritual  loveliness.  And  if  that  tastf» 
by  reason  of  sin,  is  vitiated  and  pnerverted,  he  may  restore  it 
by  the  influences  of  his  Spirit  in  regeneration.  Neither, 
therefore,  the  objection,  that  what  is  not  an  act,  must  be  an 
essential  attribute ;  nor  the  unintelligible  nature  of  a ''  prtnci- 
CTple  of  nature,'*  is,  in  our  view,  any  valid  objection  to  tbs 
common  doctrine  on  regeneration. 

There  is  a  third  objection,  however,  to  this  doctrine,  and 
that  is,  that  it  renders  the  sinner  excusable,  because  it  makes 
regeneration  to  consist  in  something  else  than  the  sinner's 
own  act.  This  objection,  as  it  seems  to  us,  can  only  be  valid 
on  one  or  the  other  of  two  grounds :  the  first  is,  that  the 
common  docCrine  supposes  sin  to  be  a  physical  defect,  and 
regeneration  a  physigal  change ;  and  the  second  is,  that  a 
man  is  responsible  solely  for  his  acts,  or  that  there  can  be 
no  moral  principle  anterior  to  moral  action.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  no  physical  change,  accord- 
ing to  the  constant  declaration  of  Calvinistic  writers,  is  hekl 
to  take  place  in  regeneration,  and  that  no  such  change  is 
implied  in  the  production  of  a  holy  principle,  as  we  have 
already  endeavoured  to  show. 

The  second  ground  is  inconsistent  with  the  conunon  no* 
tions  of  men,  on  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  if  true,  wooM 
render  the  commencement  of  holiness  or  regeneration  imr**" 
sible.  It  is  according  to  the  universal  feeling  and  judgsMHl 
of  men,  that  the  moral  character  of  an  act  depends  upon  the 
motive  with  which  it  is  done.  ^  This  is  so  obviously  true,  tbii 
Reid  and  Stewart,  and  almost  all  other  advocates  of  tlie 
liberty  of  indifference,  readily  admit  it.  And  so  do  the  ad* 
vocates  of  the  theory  on  which  this  objection  is  founded^ 
with  regard  to  all  moral  acts,  excepting  the  first    All  acts 
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ef  choice,  to  be  holy,  must  proceed  from  a  holy  motive,  ex- 
oepting  the  first  holy  choice  which  constitutes  regeneration ; 
that  may  be  made  from  the  mere  desire  of  happiness  or  self 
love.^  We  confess  that  this  strikes  us  as  very  much  like  a 
relinquishment  of  the  whole  system.  For  how  is  it  conceiv- 
able, that  any  thing  should  be  essential  to  the  very  nature  of 
one  act  as  holy,  that  is  not  necessary  to  another  9  Is  not 
this  saying  that  that  on  which  the  very  nature  of  a  thins 
depends  may  be  absent,  and  yet  the  thing  remain  the  same? 
Is  it  not  saying  that  that  which  makes  an  act  what  it  is,  and 
gives  it  its  character,  may  be  wanting  or  altered,  and  yet  the 
character  of  the  act  be  unaffected  9  It  is  the  motive  which 
ipvea  the  moral  character  to  the  act.  If  the  motive  is  good, 
the  act  is  good;  if  the  motive  is  bad,  the  act  is  bad;  if  the 
motive  is  indifferent,  so  is  the  act.  The  act  has  no  charac- 
ter apart  from  the  motive.  This,  it  seems,  is  admitted  with 
rqard  to  all  moral  acts  excepting  the  first.  But  the  first 
act  of  a  holy  kind  is  an  act  of  obedience,  as  well  as  all  sub- 
sequent acts  of  the  same  kind.  How  then  is  it  conceivable 
that  the  first  act  of  obedience  performed  from  the  mere  de- 
tire  of  happiness  or  self  love  can  be  holy,  when  no  other  act 
of  the  same  kind,  and  performed  from  the  same  motive,  either 
is  or  can  be  ?  How  does  its  being  first  alter  its  very  nature  % 
It  is  still  nothing  more  than  an  act  done  for  self-gratification, 
and  cannot  be  a  holy  act.  It  is  said  we  must  admit  this 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  or  acknowledge  that  there 
can  be  holiness  before  moral  action.  We  prefer  admitting 
the  latter,  and  believing  that  <<  God  created  man  upright," 
and  not  that  he  made  himself  so.  That  there  was  a  disposi- 
tion or  relish,  or  taste  for  holiness,  before  there  was  any  holy 
act,  which  to  us  is  far  more  reasonable  than  that  an  act  is 
holy  because  the  first  of  a  series,  which,  if  performed  firom 
the  same  motive  at  a  different  point  of  the  line,  would  have 
a  different  character.  The  grand  objection,  we  know,  that 
iftmade  to  all  this  is,  that  holy  beings  have  fallen,  which  it 
ibBMuntained  would  be  impossible  if  the  ground  here  as- 
■nwd  is  correct.  If  the  character  of  an  act  depends  on  its 
Motive,  a  sinful  act  cannot  be  performed  by  a  being  in  whom 
urn.  does  not  already  exist ;  and,  consequently,  neither  the 
Ulen  angels,  nor  Adam,  could  ever  have  apostatized.  We 
thkik,  however,  that  there  is  a  broad  difference  between  the 
coaiBieBcement  of  holiness,  and  the  commencement  of  sin, 
and  that  more  is  necessary  for  the  former  than  for  the  lat* 
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ier.  An  act  of  obedience,  if  it  is  performed  under  the  mere 
impulse  of  self-love,  is  virtually  no  act  of  obedience*  It  is 
not  performed  with  any  intention  to  obey,  for  that  is  holy, 

Jnd  cannot  according  to  the  theory  precede  the  act.  But 
n  act  of  disobedience  performed  from  the  desire  of  bappi* 
ness  is  rebellion.  The  cases  are  surely  widely  different.  If 
to  please  myself  I  do  what  God  commands,  it  is  not  holiness ; 
but  if  to  please  myself  I  do  what  he  forbids,  it  is  sin.  Be- 
sides, no  creature  is  immutable.  Though  created  holy,  the 
taste  for  holy  enjoyments  may  be  overcome  by  a  tempCation 
sufficiently  insidious  and  powerful,  and  a  selfish  motive  or 
feeling  excited  in  the  mind.  Neither  is  a  sinful  character 
immutable.  By  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the  truth  may 
be  so  clearly  presented,  and  so  effectually  applied,  as  to  pro* 
duce  that  change  which  is  called  regeneration.  That  is,  as 
to  call  into  existence  a  taste  for  holiness,  so  that  it  is  chosen 
for  its  own  sake,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  of  happiness. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  theory  which  denies  the 
possibility  of  moral  distinctions  being  carried  back  of  acts 
of  choice,  forces  its  advocates  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  the 
first  holy  act  is  specifically  different  from  all  others.  That 
Adam  was  not  created  holy,  but  by  choosing  God  made  him- 
self holy,  and  that  this  choice,  though  made  with  no  holy 
motive  or  intention,  but  merely  fi*om  a  desire  of  happiness, 
has  a  moral  character.  This  we  think  not  only  contradic- 
tory to  the  express  declaration  of  Scripture,  which  says  that 
man  was  created  in  the  image  of  his  Maker,  (which  includes 
his  moral  as  well  as  his  natural  image,  as  we  are  taught  in 
the  New  Testament),  but  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  first 
principles  of  morals,  as  it  teaches  that  an  act  performed 
without  any  good  intention'  or  motive  is  yet  holy.  It  seems 
to  us  liable,  afso,  to  this  further  objection,  that  it  repre- 
sents man's  obligation  to  love  God,  to  rest  upon  the  fact  that 
it  will  promote  his  happiness.  This  is  involved  in  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  choice  made  from  this  motive  is  a  good  choice ; 
for  it  can  only  be  good  as  it  is  in  obedience  to  a  moral  obli- 
gation. If  the  obligation  fiilfilled  is  to  God,  then  to  ftilfil  it 
must  be  the  motive.  If  the  motive  which  prompts  the 
choice  have  reference  to  himself,  then  the  only  obligation 
which  he  fulfils,  is  to  himself.  It  is  a  wise  decision,  but  it 
is  no  holy  act.  If  it  be  said  that  the  excellence  of  the 
choice  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  object  chosen,  it  is  giving 
up  the  question.    For  if  the  excellence  of  the  objeot  be  the 
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gmdnd'of  the  choice,  it  can  act  as  a  motive  only  by  exciting 
a  desire  for  it  as  excellent,  which  mast  needs  be  a  holy  de-  * 
sire,  and  if  this  determines  the  choice,  then  the  man  is  holy 
before  he  chooses  God  as  his  portion,  and  the  choice  is  the 
result,  and  not  the  cause  of  his  holinnsss.  Or  if  we  call  the 
desire  itself  the  choice  (which  is  an  incorrect  use  of  terms) 
still  the  case  is  the  same.  For  the  best  definition  that  can 
be  given  of  a  holy  being  is,  that  holy  objects  excite  in  him 
desire,  as  soon  as  they  are  presented.  If  Adam  therefore 
was  filled  with  desire  and  pleasure,  as  soon  as  his  mind 
rested  on  the  character  of  God,  then  he  was  created  holy. 
As  we  remarked  above,  this  theory,  that  the  first  moral  act  is 
not  performed  from  a  holy  motive,  but  from  the  constitu- 
tional desire  of  happiness,  is  not  only  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  a  holy  act,  but  afibrds  no  relief  in  the  case.  For 
the  difficulty  still  remains,  why  the  character  of  God  should 
appear  desirable  to  one  being,  and  not  to  another,  if  both 
are  called  into  existence  in  puris  naturaUbtu. 

That  Adam  was  created  holy,  that  is,  with  a  holy  disposi- 
tion which  existed  prior  to  his  first  holy  act,  though  neces- 
sarily destructive  of  the  very  first  principle  of  the  theory 
referred  to,  has  been  considered  as  a  fixed  point  among  Cal- 
vinists.  We  have  already  seen  that  Dr  Dwight  did  not 
think  it  necessary  to  prove  it.  Because  he  says,  '*  every  man 
who  believes  the  mind  to  be  something  more  than  ideas  and 
exercises,  and  does  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  casualty ^  will 
acknowledge"  it.  President  Edwards,  in  his  work  on  origi- 
nal sin,  has  a  whole  chapter,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  prove 
that  our  first  parents  were  created  in  righteousness,  or,  as  he 
expresses  it,  *'  with  holy  principles  and  dispositions."  The 
grand  objection  against  this  doctrine,  he  says,  is  this :  '<  that 
it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  virtue,  that  it 
should  be  concreated  with  any  person ;  because,  if  so,  it 
must  be  by  an .  act  of  God's  absolute  power,  without  our 
knowledge  or  concurrence ;  and  that  moral  virtue,  in  its  very 
nature,  implieth  the  choice  and  consent  of  the  moral  agent, 
without  which  it  cannot  be  virtue  and  holiness  :  that  a  ne- 
cessary holiness,  is  no  holiness,"  and  he  quotes  from  Dr  Tay- 
lor of  Norwich,  the  words,  '<  Adam  must  exist,  he  must  be 
created,  yea  he  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection  before 
he  was  righteous."  To  this  he  replies,  **  In  the  first  place, 
I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  judged 
of  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind.     It  is  agreeable  to  the 
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sense  of  the  minds  of  men  in  all  ages,  not  only  that  tHe^frait 
or  effect  of  a  good  choice  is  virtaous,  but  the  good  choice 
itself,  from  which  that  effect  proceeds ;  yea,  and  not  only  so, 
but  also  the  antecedent  good  disposition,  temper,  or  affec- 
tion of  mind  from  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice  is  Tir- 
tuous.  This  is  the  general  notion,  not  that  principles  derive 
their  goodness  from  actions,  but  that  actions  derire  their 
goodness  from  the  principles  whence  they  proceed;  and  so 
that  the  act  of  choosing  that  which  is  good,  is  no  further 
virtuous  than  it  proceeds  from  a  good  principle,  or  virtuoos 
disposition  of  mind ;  which  supposes,  that  a  virtuous  dis- 
position of  mind  may  be  before  a  yirtuous  act  of  choice; 
and  that  therefore  Uisn(4  neceaeary  that  there  ehculd  firet 
he  thought^  reflection  and  choice  h^ore  there  can  be  any  vir- 
tuous disposition.  If  the  choice  be  first,  before  the  ex- 
istence of  a  good  disposition  of  heart,  what  signifies  that 
choice  ?  There  can,  according  to  our  natural  notions,  be 
no  virtue  in  a  choice  which  proceeds  from  no  virtuous  prin- 
ciple, but  from  mere  self-love,  ambition,  or  some  animal 
appetite."  P.  140.  If  there  was  a  holy  disposition,  before 
there  was  'thought,  reflexion  or  choice,"  Edwards  most 
assuredly  carried  moral  distinctions  back  of  moral  acts. 
That  by  so  doing  he  carried  them  into  the  <^  essential  attri- 
butes of  the  soul,"  is  an  assertion  founded  on  the  assumption, 
that  what  is  not  an  act  must  be  an  essential  attribute,  which 
we  believe  few  are  prepared  to  admit.  God  has  created  man 
with  various  susceptibilities,  dispositions  or  tendencies  of 
mind  towards  objects  without  himself;  these  tendencies  are 
not  necessarily  ^^  real  existences,  entities,"  or  essential  at- 
tributes, for  tendencies  or  habits  may,  as  before  remarked, 
be  acquired,  as  the  skill  of  an  artist,  or  a  proneness  to  any 
particular  mental  exercise.  They  may  result  from  the  rela- 
tive state  of  all  the  essential  attributes,  and  yet  be  no  ^*  part 
of  the  soul"  themselves.  Their  nature,  however,  is  confes- 
sedly as  inconceivable  as  the  nature  of  the  soul,  and  no  more 
so;  and  they  are  as  necessarily  assumed  to  account  for  the 
results  which  meet  our  view,  as  the  soul  or  any  of  its  attri- 
butes. If  a  million  of  intelligent  beings,  the  first  moment 
they  think  of  the  character  God,  are  filled  with  desire  and 
delight,  it  is  as  evident  that  they  were  created  with  a  prone- 
ness or  disposition  to  take  pleasure  in  holines3,  as  it  is  that 
the  hearts  of  mothers  have  an  innate  tendency  to  love  their 
children,  because  they  glow  with  delight  the  first  moment 
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they  are  given  to  them.  Nothing  we  think  bat  the  most 
deternained  adherence  to  a  speculative  opinion,  can  prevent 
any  man  acknowledging  that  it  U  as  possible  for  the  mind  to 
be  created  with  this  *^  instinctive"  love  of  holiness,  as  with 
a  dispNOsition  for  any  other  specific  class  of  objects.  And 
we  think  too,  that  the  vast  body  of  men  will  agree  with  pre- 
sident Edwards  in  thinking,  that  ^' such  a  disposition's  being 
natural,  or  from  a  kind  of  instinct,  implanted  in  the  mind  in 
its  creation,"  is  no  objection  to  its  being  of  a  virtuous  or 
moral  character.  Does  the  maternal  instinct  cease  to  be 
amiable,  because  it  is  natural  ?  Does  a  disposition  to  kind- 
ness and  gentleness  lose  its  character  by  being  innate  ?  Are 
not  the  instinctive  love  of  justice,  abhorrence  of  cruelty, 
admiration  of  what  is  noble,  which  God  has  implanted  in 
our  nature,  objects  of  approbation  9  If  our  feelings  and 
the  general  sense  of  mankind  answer  these  questions  in  the 
affirmative,  they  as  certainly  will  decide  that  an  innate  dis- 
position to  love  God,  existing  in  the  mind  of  Adam  at  the 
moment  of  his  creation,  does  not  lose  its  moral  character  by 
being  innate.  The  common  feelings  and  judgment  of  men, 
therefore,  do  carry  moral  distinctions  back  of  acts  of  choice, 
and  must  do  so  unless  we  deny  that  virtue  ever  can  com- 
mence, for  "  there  can,  according  to  our  natural  notions,  be 
no  virtue  in  a  choice  which  proceeds  from  no  virtuous  prin- 
ciple, but  from  mere  self-love." 

If  this  be  so,  the  very  foundation  of  the  objection  that  the 
common  doctrine  of  regeneration  destroys  the  responsibility 
of  the  sinner,  is  taken  away.  This  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  fact,  that  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  a  rational  and  mo- 
ral creature  to  God.  He  has  all  the  attributes  of  a  moral 
agent — understanding,  conscience  and  will.  He  has  un- 
impaired the  liberty  of  acting  according  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions. His  mind  is  not  subject  to  any  law  of  causation, 
which  determines  his  acts  independently  of  himself.  Mo- 
tives, as  external  to  the  mind,  have  no  influence,  but  as  the 
mind  itself,  according  to  the  laws  of  all  rational  creation,  is 
affected  by  them  and  voluntarUy  admits  their  influence,  and 
yields  to  it.  The  responsibility  of  man,  therefore,  resting  on 
the  immutable  obligations  which  bind  him  to  love  and  obey 
God,  and  on  the  possession  of  all  the  attributes  of  moral 
agency,  is  not  destroyed  by  his  moral  depravity,  of  which 
the  want  of  a  disposition  to  holiness  is  an  integral  part.  He 
does  not  love  God,  not  because  there  is  any  physical  defect 
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in  his  constitution,  but  because  his  moral  taste  is  penrerted 
by  reason  of  sin.  He  is  so  corrupt,  that  even  infinite  love- 
liness appears  hateful  to  him.  There  can,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  no  reason  why  an  intelligent  and  moral  being, 
should  be  blind  to  moral  excellence,  excepting  moral  cor- 
ruption. And  if  this  be  an  excuse,  then  the  more  depraved, 
the  less  he  is  to  blame.  How  he  became  thus  depraved,  is 
another  question, — but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  point 
before  us,  which  is,  the  nature  of  the  inability  which  it  in- 
volves to  love  God.  He  may  have  been  born  so,  or  he  may 
have  made  himself  so.  It  makes  no  difference  as  to  this  point. 
So  long  as  this  depravity  is  his  own,  his  own  moral  character, 
it  can  furnish  no  excuse  or  palliation  for  not  complying  with 
the  great  command  of  the  law  and  gospel.  An  object  worthy 
of  all  affection  is  presented  to  his  view,  viz :  the  divine  charac^ 
ter ;  he  is  capable  of  intellectually  apprehending  this  object. 
If  blind  to  its  loveliness  it  is,  in  his  own  judgment,  and  that 
of  all  men,  his  sin;  it  is  the  very  height  of  corruption  to  view 
as  unlovely  what  is  the  perfection  of  moral  beauty.  That 
men  do  labour  under  this  moral  blindness,  is  one  of  the  most 
frequently  asserted  doctrines  of  the  Scriptures.  ^<The  natu- 
ral man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for 
they  are  foolishness  unto  him ;  neither  can  he  know  them, 
because  they  are  spiritually  discerned."  '<  These  things,!' 
says  our  Saviour,  **  will  they  do  unto  you,  because  they  have 
not  known  the  father  nor  me."  "To  know  God,  is  eternal 
life."  We  are  said  to  be  saved  through  knowledge.  The 
gospel  is  "  hid  to  them  that  are  lost."  Their  eyes  are  blind- 
ed. Light  has  shined  into  the  hearts  of  those  that  believe. 
The  saints  of  old  prayed  to  have  their  minds  illuminated; 
and  Paul  intercedes  for  his  fellow  Christians  earnestly. and 
frequently  for  this  blessing,  as  the  only  possible  means  of 
their  sanctification.  This  is  so  plain,  that  president  Edwards, 
in  speaking  on  this  subject,  says,  "There  is  such  a  thing,  {^ 
the  Scriptures  are  qf  any  use  to  teach  us  any  thing,  as  a  spi- 
ritual, supernatural  understanding  of  divine  things,  that  is 
Eeculiar  to  the  saints,  and  which  those  who  are  not  saints 
now  nothing  of."  (P.  298,  On  the  Affections.)  (The  cause 
of  this  blindness  is  sin,  and  therefore  it  is  inexcusable./  But 
if  it  exists,  there  is  an  evident  necessity  for  such  a  cbanffe  in 
the  soul,  that  it  shall  be  brought  to  see  this  beauty  of  noli- 
ness,  and  from  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  this  change 
must  precede  the  exercise  of  love.  For  how  can  we  love  that 
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«rhiob  pe  do  opt  see.  The  affections  most  ba^  an  object, 
and  tbftt  object  orast  be  apprehended  in  its  true  nature,  i^ 
Older  4o  be  truly  loved.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  rege- 
peratiioin,  to  be  of  a  moral  character  at  all,  must  consist  in 
such.acbaiige  as  bripgs  the  soul  inito  a  state  tp  see  and  love 
the  beauty  of  holij^efius.  It  maters  not  what  the  change  be 
called;  a  ^^  spiritual  sense,"  or  ^'a  taste,"  ox  ^^disposition," 
it  is  as  neocissary  as  that  an  object  should  be  seen  in  order 
lo  be  loved. 

Now  it  is  evident  that  all  this  must  be  denied  by  those 
who  make  regeneration  to  consist  in  the  '*  act  of  loving  God," 
who  deny  that  there  is  any  change  prior  in  the  order  of  na- 
tUfOf  to  the  exercise  of  love.  For  if  the  sinner  is  blind  to 
fiod's  loveliness,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  he  should 
love  it,  uatil  he  is  brought  to  see  it.  It  may  be  said,  that 
tlus  is  to  render  the  sinner^s  case  absolutely  hopeless.  So  it 
is.  And  tbey  do  but  delude  and  mock  him,  who  represent 
itotberwiae.  It  is  thus  the  Bible  represents  it.  It  tells 
liim  that  the  natural  man  cannot  know  the  things  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  And  it  is  moreover  necessary,  tba't  the  sin- 
ner should  be  brought  to  feel,  that  his  case,  as  far  as  he 
himself  is  concerned,  is  absolutely  hopeless;  that  he  may  be 
brought  to  fall,  with  his  blind  and  wicked  heart,  at  the  feet 
of  sovereign  mercy,  and  cry,  Lord,  save  me !  or  I  perish.  But 
does  this  make  the  sinner  excusable  9  not  unless  his  sin  is 
his  excuse.  It  is  this,  and  this  alone,  which  prevents  his  per- 
ception of  the  loveliness  of  God,  and,  therefore,  the  more 
complete  his  blindness,  the  greater  his  loathsomeness  and 
guilt.  The  two  sent'unents  of  complete  helplessness,  and  of 
eutire  blame-worthiness,  are  perfectly  consistent,  and  are 
ever  united  in  Christian  experience.  The  believer  feels  them 
ev^y  day.  He  knows  that  it  is  his  duty,  at  once,  to  love 
God  as  purely,  and  fervently,  and  constantly,  as  do  the  saints 
.made  perfect.  Yet  he  feels  that  no  mere  efforts  of  his  own, 
no  use  of  means,  no  presentation  of  motives,  no  summoning 
of  his  powers,  will  ever  enable  him  to  raise  his  carnal  heart 
to  heaven.  Does  this  free  him  from  a  sense  of  guilt  9  No. 
He  covers  his  face  with  both  his  hands,  and  bows  down  in 
the  dust,  and  cries.  Behold,  I  am  vile.  Have  mercy  on  me, 
O  Lord,  and  create  within  me  a  clean  heart. 

That  the  denial  of  the  sinner's  blindness,  to  the  holiness 
of  God,  is  involved  in  the  theory  of  regeneration,  under  con- 
sideration, is  perfectly  evident,  and  is  not,  we  presume,  de- 
2M 
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nied.  If  the  mere  choice  of  God,  as  the  supreme  portion  of 
the  soul,  is  regeneration,  and  the  performance  of  this  act 
constitutes  the  change,  then  of  course  no  previous  change 
is  admitted  to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  make  the  choice; 
no  opening  of  his  eyes  to  see  the  moral  exceilenee  of  the 
object  he  is  to  choose,  no  production  of  any  sense  of  its  loTe- 
liness ;  the  choice  itself  is  all  that  is  demanded;  and  for  this, 
every  thing  is  present  that  the  act  requires.  The  object,  the 
capacity  of  viewing  it  in  its  true  moral  excellence,  and  the 
motive  whence  the  choice  is  to  proceed.  For  he  need  not 
choose  God  from  any  holy  motive  or  intention,  (which  wouM 
be  to  make  holiness  precede  moral  action),  the  simple  de- 
sire of  happiness  is  ail  that  is  required.  The  character  of 
this  first  act  does  not  depend  on  its  motive.  It  is  holy,  though 
performed  merely  from  the  desire  of  self-gratification.  This 
is  a  conclusion  from  which  our  minds  instinctively  revolt, 
and  which  Edwards  says,  is  contrary  to  the  natural  notions 
of  men.  It  is,  however,  a  conclusion  which  is  legitimate  and 
acknowledged,  and,  being  in  our  view,  a  complete  reductio 
ad  absurdum,  the  system  is  fairly,  in  our  humble  apprehen- 
sion,/^to  de  ae. 

Dr  Cox  asks  whether  it  is  not  '<  intrinsically  absurd,"  that 
a  man  should  be  regenerated  before  he  does  his  duty  9  We 
think  the  absurdity  is  all  the  other  way,  that  he  should  do  his 
duty  without  being  regenerated.  That  he  should  love  Gfod 
without  having  any  proper  perception  of  his  character;  or 
that  an  unholy  soul  should  have  this  perception  of  the  beauty 
of  holiness.  It  appears  to  us  a  contradiction  in  terms  to  sav, 
that  a  holy  object  can  be  viewed  as  excellent  and  desirable 
by  a  carnal  mind ;  for  a  holy  mind  is  best  defined  by  sayinff, 
that  it  perceives  and  relishes  the  beauty  of  holiness.  It  is 
inconceivable  to  us,  therefore,  that  any  sinner  should  love 
God,  without  this  previous  change,  except  on  one  or  the 
other  of  these  two  grounds;  that  all  his  acts  are  created  in 
him,  and  he  is  really  no  agent  at  all,  or  that  an  act  proceeding 
from  mere  self-love  is  holy.  Both  which  contradict  what  to 
us  are  primary  principles  or  intuitive  truths.  But  how  is  it 
that  regeneration  precedes  the  exercise  of  love?  As  the 
opening  of  the  eyes  precedes  sight;  as  a  sense  of  the  beauti- 
ful precedes  the  emotion  of  beauty;  as  the  maternal  instinct 
precedes  maternal  love.  As  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to 
have  his  eyes  open  in  the  day  time  without  seeing,  so  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  be  regenerated  without  delighting 
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in  God.  Yet  opening  the  eyes  is  not  seeing,  nor  is  regene- 
ration delighting  in  God.  What  the  metaphysical  nature  of 
this  change  is,  no  one  can  tell.  All  the  soul  can  say,  is, 
whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see.  What  once  appeared  re- 
pulsive and  '^foolishness,''  now  appears  supremely  desirable 
and  excellent.  What  once  excked  enmity,  now  calls  forth 
loTe.  What  once  was  irksome  and  difficult,  is  now  easy  and 
delightful.  To  say  that  these  exercises  themselves  constitute 
the  change,  and  the  whole  change,  is  to  say,  that  a  wicked 
man  is  suddenly  transformed  in  all  his  views,  feelings,  and 
conduct,  without  any  reason  for  it.  And  to  refer  all  to  the 
immediate  operations  of  the  Spirit,  is  to  make  man  a  machine, 
a  mere  instrument,  on  which  a  mysterious  hand  plays  what 
tune  it  pleases,  to  the  delight  or  torment  of  the  conscious, 
but  passive  subject. 

There  is  still  another  point.  Dr  Cox  speaks  of  this  "  cer- 
tain kind  of  principle,"  as  "  a  mysterious  gratuity,"  with 
which  the  receiver  has  nothing  to  do.  A  something  inserted 
in  the  soul  in  some  magic  manper  to  influence  his  exercises, 
but  which  forms  no  part  of  his  character.  We  are  persuaded 
that  a  fundamental  difference,,  as  to  the  nature  of  agency, 
and  human  liberty,  lies  at  the  foundation  of  ail  such  objec- 
tions. We  are  as  yet  only  fighting  in  the  dark.  The  real 
turning  point  is  yet  in  the  back  ground.  We  do  not  mean 
that  it  is  intentionally  kept  there,  but  that  these  objections 
have  not  even  the  semblance  of  force,  if  (what  is  yet  con- 
sidered common  ground)  the  Calvinistic  theory  of  the  will 
is  retained.  Was  it  a  mere  '^  mysterious  gratuity,"  with- 
out moral  character  for  him,  that  Adam  was  created  in  the 
image  of  God  ''with  holy  principles  and  dispositions?" 
Were  these  not  voluntary  principles  9  Was  he  not  free  in 
all  his  exercises  of  love  determined  by  them  ?  A  disposi- 
tion is  not  the  less  voluntary  because  it  is  innate.  The  af- 
fections are  all  voluntary,  although  concreated  with  us.  Is 
a  man  less  free  in  loving  himselfhecause  self-love  is  a  con- 
stitutional propensity  9  Does  a  mother  love  her  child 
against  her  will,  because  she  acts  agreeably  to  her  nature  ? 
Does  not  the  disposition  so  to  do  enter  into  her  character? 
If  this  be  true  with  regard  even  to  constitutional  pro- 
pensities, it  is  still  more  obviously  true  with  respect  to  moral 
disposition,  whether  originally  implanted  or  restored  in  re- 
generation. There  is  a  continual  play  upon  the  double 
sense  of  the  word  voluntary.     When  the  faculties  of  the 
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8on\  are  redtreed  to  understanding  and  will,  it  is  evident  thtt 
the  latter  includes  all  the  affections.  In  this  sense,  alt 
liking  or  disliking,  desiring  or  being  arerse  to,  &c.v  are  vo- 
luntary, or  acts  of  the  will.  But  when  we  speak  of  the  un- 
derstanding, will  and  affections,  the  word  will  includes 
much  less.  It  is  the  power  of  the  soul  to  come  to  a  deter- 
mination, to  fix  its  choice  on  some  object  of  desiire.  These 
two  meanings  are  distinct,  though  they  may  relate  <Mily  to 
different  states  of  the  same  faculty.  In  the  latter  seme, 
will  and  desire  are  not  alwajrs  coincident.  A  man  may  de- 
sire money,  and  not  will  to  take  it,  or  to  make  it  an  object 
of  pursuit ;  he  may  not  fix  his  choice  upon  it.  The  irill 
is  here  determined  by  some  other  desire  of  greater  force; 
desire  of  doing  right,  for  example.  When  we  speak  of  i 
volition,  of  a  choice,  of  a  decision  or  determinatioil  of  the 
will,  the  word  will  is  used  in  the  restricted  sense.  A  man 
may  have  many  objects  of  desire  before  his  Hiind  ;  the  ded* 
sion  which  the  will  makes  among  them,  or  its  selection,  is  itt 
choice.  There  are  a  thousand  things  capable  of  ttinisteN 
ing  to  our  happiness ;  riches,  honour,  sensual  pleasure,  the 
service  of  God ;  the  selection  which  the  soul  makes,  is  made 
by  the  will  in  the  narrower  sense.  This  is  a  Voluntary  act, 
in  one  sense  of  the  term.  But  in  another,  the  desire  itself 
which  the  soul  has  for  these  objects,  iind  not  merely  its  de- 
cision or  choice,  is  a  voluntary  act.  For,  according  to  Ed- 
wards, '^  all  choosing,  refusing,  approving,  disapproving, 
liking,  disliking,  directing,  commanding,  inclining,  or  being 
averse,  a  being  pleased,  or  displeased  wUh;^^  are  acts  of  the 
will.  In  this  sense,  all  the  affections,  and  all  desires  M 
voluntary  exercises,  whether  constitutional  or  not,  and  not 
merely  the  decisions  to  which  they  lead.  Hence  seif-lore, 
the  love  of  children,  the  love  of  society,  the  desire  of  es- 
teem, are  all  voluntary,  although  all  springing  from  native 
tendencies  of  the  mind. 

This  distinction  between  these  different  senses  of  the 
i/dofd  will,  although  frequently  made,  and  formally  stated, 
is  yet,  time  after  time,  lost  sight  of  in  discussions  of  this 
nature ;  Which  gives  rise  to  endless  conftision.  The  word 
is  dfleh  used  in  one  sense  in  the  premises  of  an  argtnnent, 
and  ill  the  other  in  the  conclusion.  How  often  is  it  sftid 
that  a  man  can  love  God  if  he  will  9  What  does  this  meiuil 
If  will  be  here  used,  in  it&  narrower  sense,  this  is  not  true. 
The  affections  bo  more  obey  a  detiermination  of  the  mind, 
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tfcan  the  emotioDS  do.  A  nian  can  no  more  will  to  lore,  to 
hate^  to  be  pleased  or  displeased,  than  he  can  will  to  be 
jojriul  or  sorrowful,  gay  or  sad,  or  even  hot  or  eold  at  any 
giTon  moment.  Bot  if  the  word  be  taken  in  its  larger  seme, 
98  ineluding  the  affsctions,  then  the  propositbn  is  identical; 
it  is  saying,  a  man  can  love  €k)d,  if  he  does  love  God.  And 
when  Dr  Cox  aays,  there  are  some  raien  who  teach,  that  a 
man  has  no  ability  to  believe,  even  if  be  has  the  inclina- 
tion ;  the  very  statement  is  absurd.  For  if  the  mind  is  in« 
dined  to  embrace  the  truth  in  its  real  character,  it  does 
believe. 

Althongh  the  advocates  of  the  theory,  that  morality  at- 
taches only  to  acts  of  choice,  lay  down,  as  the  foundation  of 
their  doctrine,  Edwards'  definition  of  the  will  as  given  above, 
yet  it  is  plain,  that  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  they  confine  acts 
of  choice  to  acts  of  the  will  in  the  restricted  sense.  Thus 
the  desire  of  money  becomes  avarice,  they  say,  only  when 
the  vrill  comes  in  and  decides  on  money  as  the  main  object 
of  pursuit.  Self-esteem  is  not  pride,  until  the  will  decides 
on  preferring  otir  own  claims  unduly.  In  all  such  eases,  it 
is  the  will,  as  the  faculty  of  decision  between  difierent  ob* 
jects  of  desire,  that  is  intended.  It  is  to  acts  of  the  will 
in  this  restricted  sense,  and  to  the  states  of  mind  thence 
resnlting,  and  not  to  voluntary  acts  in  the  broad  sense 
of  president  Edwards,  that  morality  is  made  to  attach. 
Hence  in  the  case  of  Adam,  the  desire  excited  by  a  view 
of  the  divine  perfections,  has  no  moral  character.  That 
belongs  only  to  the  act  of  the  will,  which  fixes  on  God  as 
the  chief  good.  And  the  first  holy  act  of  a  new-bom  soul 
IS  not  the  desire  which  rises  in  view  of  the  divine  Being, 
but  the  act  of  the  will  by  which  he  is  chosen  as  a  portion. 
Hence,  in  the  distinction  between  constitutional  and  vo- 
luntary propensities,  the  social  afiections,  the  love  of  chil- 
dren, desire  of  esteem,  Ac.  are  referred  to  the  former  class, 
«h1  are  not  considered  as  voluntary.  Yet  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word  will,  assumed  as  the  foundation  of 
the  theory,  according  to  which,  all  *'  inclining  of  being 
averse,"  all  ^*  being  pleased,  or  displeased  with,"  are  acts  of 
the  will,  they  are  as  truly  voluntary  as  the  others.  Now, 
when  it  is  asserted,  that  no  disposition  is  of  a  moral  charac- 
ter, except  so  far  as  it  depends  on  choice  or  preference, 
tmd  that  all  hiorality  lies  in  the  will,  the  whole  mean- 
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ing  turns  on  the  sense  in  which  the  word  will  is  taken.  If 
taken  in  its  broader  sense,  this  would  be  admitted  ;  if  in  the 
restricted  sense,  we  should  deny  it  altogether.  Those  who 
make  the  assertion,  doubtless  take  it  in  the  latter ;  for  they 
say  that  ail  that  precedes  the  decision  of  the  soul,  its  fixing 
on  some  object  of  desire  as  its  chief  portion,  is  neither  sin- 
ful nor  holy ;  that  holiness  consists  in  the  selection  of  €rod 
and  sin  in  the  choice  of  the  world,  and  that  there  is  nothing 
sinful  or  holy  but  these  primary  or  ultimate  choices,  and  the 
subordinate  acts  resulting  from  them.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  term  voluntary  applies  not  only  to  such  acts  of  choice, 
but  to  all  exercises  of  the  affections  or  desires  preliminary 
thereto.  No  one  would  say  that  the  disposition  to  love  oar-  ' 
selves,  or  our  children,  depends  on  choice ;  and  yet  these 
dispositions  are  properly  and  truly  voluntary.  We  cannot 
love  otherwise  than  voluntarily.  When,  therefore,  these 
gentlemen  use  the  word  voluntary,  it  is  in  reference  to  acts 
of  the  will  in  the  restricted  sense,  excluding  the  sponta- 
neous exercises  of  the  native  propensities  of  our  nature. 
They  of  course  deny  that  Adam  was  created  holy.  The 
spontaneous  rising  of  desire  in  his  mind  to  God,  was  neither 
holy  nor  unholv.  His  moral  character  commenced  with 
the  first  act  of  choice,  that  is,  with  his  selection  of  God 
from  among  the  various  sources  of  happiness  as  his  chief 
good.  Here  lies  one  great  point  of  difference  between  them 
and  common  Cal vinists.  President  Edwards  maintains  clearly 
that  Adam  was  holy  before  this  act  of  choice,  yea,  before  he 
exercised  "  thought  or  reflection."  And  he  says,  that  it  is 
according  to  our  natural  notions  of  things  that  there  could 
be  no  virtue  in  this  choice,  unless  it  was  determined  by  a 
virtuous  disposition.  The  common  judgment  of  men  is, 
that  moral  character  belongs  to  the  desire  of  moral  objects. 
The  morality  lies  in  its  nature,  independently  of  its  origio. 
Its  being  from  '*  a  kind  of  instinct,"  does  not  destroy  its 
moral  character.  The  desire  of  holiness  is  holy,  no  matter 
how  it  rises  in  the  mind.  If  this  be  so,  a  similar  tendency 
of  mind  and  a  similar  desire,  if  produced  in  our  mind  by  the 
power  of  the  spirit  in  regeneration,  is  not  ^*  something  in- 
serted in  the  soul"  without  influence  on  our  character.  It 
constitutes  us  holy,  as  truly  as  Adam  was  holy  at  his  first 
creation,  though  much  of  sin  may  yet  remain.  It  is  indeed 
''a  mysterious  gratuity  ;"  the  Scriptures  call  it  grace;  bat 
it  is  still  ours,  from  its  nature,  voluntary  and  active.     It  is 
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an  inclination  of  the  heart,  and,  as  Dr  Bellamy  remarks,  an 
*^  involantary  inclination  of  the  heart  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms."  He  uses  the  word  voluntary  in  its  larger  sense,  as 
Edwards  does,  and  not  merely  in  that  which  applies  to  a  de- 
cision, or  selection  from  among  different  objects  of  desire. 
With  him  all  spontaneous  exercises  of  the  mind  are  volun- 
tary ;  self-love,  the  love  of  children,  and  all  other  similar 
affections.  A  disposition  therefore  to  these,  or  any  other 
exercises,  existing  prior  to  the  exercises,  in  his  view,  does 
not  destroy  their  character  as  voluntary,  nor  their  morality 
if  they  have  reference  to  moral  objects ;  this  depends  upon 
their  nature,  not  their  origin. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  the  opposite  system  de- 
stroys the  moral  character  of  the  first  act  (in  reference  to 
moral  objects)  in  Adam,  and  in  regeneration.  We  are 
ready  to  admit,  that  as  the  desire  of  a  holy  object  is  from 
its  nature  holy,  so  the  choice  of  such  an  object  as  holy,  is 
ironi  its  nature  good.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  holiness, 
as  such,  can  be  chosen  without  a  previous  apprehension  of 
its  real  excellence  and  desire  for  it  as  such.  For  the  choice 
is  but  the  determination  of  the  desire.  If  therefore  moral 
character  be  denied  to  the  antecedent  desire,  the  choice 
loses  its  moral  character  also.  It  cannot  be  confined  to  the 
act  of  choice,  for  there  can  in  fact  be  no  choice  of  a  holy 
object  as  such,  but  from  a  desire  for  it  in  its  true  character, 
and  this  is  a  holy  desire,  and  precedes  the  choice.  If  self- 
love  be  only  so  far  the  motive  to  this  choice,  that  it "  prompts 
to  the  choice,  but  not  determines  it,"  what,  we  ask,  does  de- 
termine it?  There  are  but  two  answers  to  this  question. 
The  one  is  that  the  will  determines  itself,  i.  e.  the  choice  is 
made  in  indifference,  and  has  clearly  no  moral  character; 
or  it  is  determined  by  a  desire  of  the  object  as  such,  (not 
mere  desire  of  happiness,  for  that  only  prompts  to  the  choice, 
noi  determinee  it)  and  then  the  whole  theory  is  relinquish- 
ed, for  here  is  the  desire  of  a  holy  object,  not  merely  as  a 
means  of  happiness,  but  for  the  object  as  holy,  which  must 
needs  be  a  holy  desire,  and  being  antecedent  to  the  choice, 
would  be,  according  to  the  theory,  anterior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  holiness.    ' 

The  truth  is,  that  this  whole  system  is  a  forced  and  unna- 
tural union,  between  Arminian  philosophy  and  Calvinistic 
facts.  A  union  which  can  neither  be  peaceful  nor  lasting. 
Nor  is  this  the  first  time  that  it  has  been  attempted.     The 
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furoBrhe  princople  of  the  oppoiers  of  Ih^  dootrinesi  whjidi 
are  now  oalled  CalTinittic,  in  all  ages,  has  been,  thait  moral 
ehanu^ercan  only  belong  to  acts  of  choice;  and  of  comeei 
that  no  such  thing  as  original  righteousness  or  original  sin  is 
possible  or  conceivable ;  that  any  other  iofluenpo  in  re^we- 
ration,  than  that  of  moral  siiasion,  by  which  one  man  is  led 
toowke  a  good  choice,  which  another  man,  under  the  sams 
iniuence,  osight  refuse  to  make,  is  inconsistent  with  moral 
agency;  that  the  doctrines  of  election  and  perseverances  of 
the  saints,  presupposing  that  of  efficacious  grace,  mmt  ne* 
oessarily  be  untrue.  The  first  departures  from  these  doc* 
trines  have  commenced  by  adopting  the  main  principle,  and 
CAdeavonring  to  reconcile  it,  as  &r  as  possible,  with  the 
fiicts  inw>lved  in  the  doctrines  themselves ;  viz.  that  all  men 
do  sio,  with  absolute  certainty,  the  moment  they  beceoss 
moral  agents;  that  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  is  infallibly 
efficacious:  and  that  all  whom  God  has  chosen  certainly 
believe  and  attain  eternal  life.  But  less  than  a  generalicn 
has  commonlv  been  sufficient  to  break  the  connexion,  and 
leave  the  philosophical  principle  undisputed  masler  o(  the 
field. 

That  this  principle  is  inconsistent  with  the  doctrifie  of 
original  righteousness  is  formally  admitted.  That  it  involves 
the  denial  of  original  sin,  as  this  doctrine  has  been  commonly 
held  among  Calvinists,  is  equally  dear.  According  to  the 
prevalent  doctrine  on  this  subject,  original  sin  consists,  first, 
m  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin :  this,  it  seems,  has  been 
long  exploded:  secondly,  in  the  want  of  original  righteous- 
ness, this  is  gone  too,  for  there  never  was  any  such  thing; 
and  diirdly,  in  the  corruption  of  nature,  that  is,  a  tendency 
to  do  what  God  has  prohibited,  existing  prior  to  all  acts  of 
choice,  and  independently  of  them,  and  now  this  is  gone. 
There  is  no  such  tendency  to  sin,  as  can  be  considered  a 
moral  disposition. 

Although  this  article  has  already  swollen  far  beyond  our 
expectations,  we  cannot  pass  this  subject  without  a  single 
remark  on  the  charge  of  physical  depravity.  The  futility 
and  unfairness  of  the  same  charge,  as  it  regards  the  subject 
of  regeneration,  we  have  endeavoured  to  expose  above.  As 
this  rests  on  precisely  the  same  grounds,  it  must  stand  or 
fall  with  the  other.  If  there  may  be  moral  principles  prior 
to  moral  acts,  (as  we  think  must  be  assumed,  in  the  case  of 
Adam,  or  make  the  commencement  of  holiness  impossible,) 
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tben  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  this  charge.  Nor 
Is  it  the  Calvinistic  doctrine,  that  there  is  a  specific  pro- 
pensity to  sin,  (analogous  to  the  holy  disposition  implanted 
in  the  heart  of  Adam),  connatural  with  the  soul  of  man. 
None  such  need  be  assumed,  and  none  such  is  believed  to 
exist.  The  mere  absence  of  a  native  tendency  to  God  leaves 
the  soul  in  moral  confusion  and  ruin.  There  is  no  positive 
infusion  of  wickedness.  The  essential  attributes  and  con- 
stitutional propensities  are  there,  and  nothing  more.  But 
they  are  there  without  a  principle  of  moral  order  and  subor- 
dination. There  is  no  presiding  spirit  to  turn  them  to  the 
service  of  God.  The  result  of  Uiis  absence  is  all  manner  of 
evil,  and  a  tendency  to  all  this  evil  lies  in  this  very  state  of 
the  soul,  and  exists  prior  to  any  of  its  moral  acts.  Does  the 
withholding  this  predisposition  to  holiness,  from  a  being  to 
whom  all  the  essential  attributes  of  his  nature  are  left  un- 
impaired, make  God  the  author  of  sin?  then  must  he  be 
accused  of  being  the  author  of  all  sin  that  results  from  the 
abandonment  of  the  reprobate,  and  of  all  that  by  the  utmost 
exertion  of  his  power  he  could  prevent.  Nor  is  it  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  fact  (that  God  should  withhold 
from  the  fallen  race  of  man  those  communications  which 
resulted  in  the  innate  tendency  to  holiness,  which  filled  the 
soul  of  Adam)  with  the  divine  justice  and  goodness,  than  it 
is  the  admitted  fact  that  he  has  brought,  and  is  still  bringing, 
the  countless  millions  of  the  human  family  into  existence 
under  circumstances  so  unfavourable,  that  all,  without  ex- 
ception, incur  the  penalty  of  eternal  death  at  the  first  moment 
of  moral  agency.  And  that  moment  arriving  too  at  the  first 
dawn  of  intellect,  and  when  the  first  faint  flushes  of  moral 
feeling  rise  in  the  soul.  If  this  be  no  penalty,  we  know  not 
what  is.  "To  be  placed  under  a  law,"  says  Coleridge,  (Aids 
to  Reflection,  p.  168),  "  the  difiliculty  of  obeying,  and  the 
consequences  of  not  obeying  which,  are  both  infinite,  and  to 
have  momently  to  struggle  with  this  diflSculty,  and  to  live  in 
momently  hazard  of  these  consequences — if  this  be  no  pun- 
ishment ! — words  have  no  correspondence  with  thoughts,  and 
thoughts  are  but  shadows  of  each  other,  shadows  that  own 
no  substance  for  their  anti-type.  Of  such  an  outrage  on 
common  sense  Taylor  (Bishop  Jeremy)  was  incapable.  He. 
himself  calls  it  a  penalty;  he  admits  that  in  eflect  it  is  a  pun- 
ishment." It  is  a  penalty  too,  according  to  this  theory, 
without  transgression;  a  punishment  without  a  crime.  We 
2N 
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cannot  see,  therefore,  that  any  thing  is  gained  by  th«  n«w 
theory  over  the  old  doctrine,  which  represents  our  race  ashav^ 
ing  enjoyed  a  full  and  fair  and  favourable  probation  10  their 
first  parent,  and  as  being  regarded  and  treated  as  an  apostate 
race  on  account  of  his  rebellion :  so  that  the  withholding 
those  divine  communications  which  resulted  in  the  first  nmo, 
in  the  moral  image  of  his  maker,  is  a  penal  evil,  froda  wkicfa, 
it  is  true,  utter  ruin  results,  but  it  is  the  ruin,  not  of  rnnocefaCy 
but  of  fallen  human  beings.  This  doctrine  involves  no  mys- 
terious confusion  of  the  identity  of  the  race  with  th^t  of 
Adam,  and  no  transfer  of  moral  character  from  him  to  osw 
His  act  was  personally  his  own  and  only  his;  it  is  ours  only 
on  the  representative  principle,  which  is  recognised  not  only 
by  Dr  Hopkins  and  his  followers  distinctly,  but  by  Aitm- 
nians  and  Pelagians^,  and  is  so  clearly  taught  by  the  fact, 
that  the  race  fell  when  Adam  fell,  that  it  is  admitted  in 
reality  even  by  those  who  formally  deny  it. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject.  This  theory  not  only  over»- 
throws  the  doctrines  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  but  it 
throws  the  Spirit's  influences  almost  entirely  out  of  view. 
We  are  not  speaking  of  the  opinions  of  its  advocates,  but  of 
the  tendency  of  the  theory.  According  to  their  views,  re- 
generation consists  in  the  choice  of  God  as  the  supreme 
portion  of  the  soul.  This  requires  that  the  soul  should  view 
him  as  supremely  desirable.  This  the  sinner  is,  not  only 
naturally,  but  morally,  able  to  do ;  for  his  corruption  does  not 
blind  him  to  the  excellence  of  holiness,  or  its  adaptedness  to 
promote  his  happiness.  To  secure  this  happiness  is  the  only 
impulse  or  motive  necessary  to  make  this  choice,  and  he  is 
urged  to  make  it,  assured  that  if  he  will  summon  all  his 
powers  to  the  effort,  the  result,  by  the  grace  of  God,  may 
follow.  We  think  the  grace  of  God  acts  a  part  scarcely 
more  conspicuous  in  all  this  scheme,  than  it  does  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  titles  of  an  European  monarch^  There 
is  no  blindness  to  the  excellence  of  the  object  of  choice 
to  be  removed,  no  holy  motive  is  necessary  for  the  grand 
decision;  all  that  is  required  is  a  practical  conviction  that  it 
will  be  for  the  sinner's  interests.  Firmly  as  these  brethren 
may  believe  in  the  necessity  of  the  Spirit's  interference,  it  is 
evident  that  necessity  is  left  out  of  view  almost  entirely  in 
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liieir  theory.    AccordingFy,  when  tbey  come  to  describe  th^ 

£roce96  of  this  great  change,  the  sinner  is  the  only  agent 
rought  to  view;  he  is  to  consider,  ponder  and  decide,  for 
b\\  which  be  absolutely  needs  no  assistance,  though  it  may 
ixe  Officiously  afforded.  This  mode  of  representation  standa 
IB  (Strong  contrast  with  the  language  of  Scripture  in  thofe 
passages  in  which  we  are  9aid  '^  to  be  born  of  the  Spirit,^ 
**%o  be  created  anew  in  Christ  Jesus,"  to  experience  the 
Wdrkings  ''  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the  power  of  God," 
Mid  iMoy  others  of  a  similar  character. 

As  to  the  point  which  Dr  Cox  thinks  so  **  intrinsically  ab- 
surd," and  about  which  he  says  so  much,  whether  roan  is 
passive  in  regeneration,  it  will  be  seen  that,  for  its  own  sake, 
It  does  not  merit  a  moment's  discussion.  It  depends  entirely 
oo  the  previous  question.  If  regeneration  be  that  act  of 
the  soul  by  which  it  chooses  God  for  its  portion,  there  is  an 
end  of  all  debate  on  the  subject.  For  no  one  will  maintain 
that  the  soul  is  passive  in  acting.  But  if  there  be  any  change 
in  the  aioral  state  of  the  soul,  prior  to  its  turning  unto  G(^, 
then  it  is  proper  to  say,  that  the  soul  is  passive  as  to  that 
particular  point.  That  is,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  author, 
aiid  the  soul  the  subject  of  the  change.  For  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  soul's  being  passive,  is,  that  it  is  not  the  agent 
of  the  change  in  question.  Its  immediate  and  delightful 
turning  unto  God  is  its  own  act,  the  state  of  mind  which 
leads  to  this  act  is  produced  directly  by  the  Spirit  of  God. 
The  whole  question  is,  whether  any  such  anterior  change  is 
neeessary*  Whether  a  soul  polluted  and  degraded  by  sin, 
or  in  Scripture  language,  carnal,  needs  any  change  in  its 
mor^l  taste  before  it  can  behold  the  loveliness  of  the  divine 
ohfuracter-  For  that  this  view  must  precede  the  exercise  of 
affection,  we  presume  will  not  be  denied.  If  this  point  be 
decided,  the  propriety  of  using  the  word  passive  to  denote 
that  the,  soul  is  the  subject  and  not  the  agent  of  the  change 
in  .question,  need  not  give  us  muoh  trouble.  Sure  it  is  that 
this  change  is  in  Scripture  always  referred  to  the  Holy  Spi- 
rit* It  is  the  soul  that  repents,  believes,  hopes  and  fears,  but 
it  is  the  Holy  Spirit  that  regenerates.  He  is  the  author  of  our 
faith  and  repentance  by  inducing  us  to  act,  but  no  man  re- 
generates himself.  The  soul,  although  essentially  active,  is 
still  capable  of  being  acted  upon.  It  receives  impressions 
from  sensible  objects,  from  other  spirits  and  from  the  Holy 
Ghost.    In  every  sensation,  there  is  an  impression  made  by 
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some  external  object,  and  the  immediate  knowledge  iriiieh 
the  mind  takes  of  the  impression.  As  to  the  first  point,  it  is 
passive,  or  the  subject;  as  to  the  second,  it  is  active,  or  the 
agent.  These  two  are  indeed  inseparably  connected,  and 
so  are  regeneration  and  conversion.  It  is  even  allowable  to 
say  that  the  mind  is  passive  considered  as  the  recipient  of  any 
impression,  no  matter  how  communicated.  Coleridge  sajrs, 
"  In  ATTENTION,  wc  koop  the  mind  passive :  in  thought,  we 
rouse  it  into  activity.  In  the  former,  we  submit  to  an  im- 
pression, we  keep  the  mind  steady  in  order  to  receive  the 
stamp."  P.  252.  Whether  this  is  "  technically  wretched, 
philosophically  wrong,  and  theologically  false,"  or  not,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  say.  All  that  we  say  is,  that  it  is  peifect- 
ly  intelligible  and  perfectly  according  to  established  usage, 
to  speak  of  the  mind  as  passive,  when  considered  as  the 
subject  of  an  impression.  And  if  the  Holy  Spirit  does  make 
such  an  impression  on  the  mind,  or  exert  such  an  influence 
as  induces  it  immediately  to  turn  to  God,  then  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  it  is  passive  in  regeneration,  though  active  in 
conversion.  However,  this  is  a  very  subordinate  point;  the 
main  question  is,  whether  there  is  not  a  holy  **  relish,"  taste, 
or  principle  produced  in  the  soul  prior,  in  the  order  of  na- 
ture, to  any  holy  act  of  the  soul  itself.  If  Dr  Cox  can  show 
this  to  be  **  intrinsically  absurd,"  we  shall  give  up  the  ques- 
tion of  "  passivity,"  without  a  moment's  demur.  To  relin- 
quish the  other  point,  however,  will  cost  us  a  painful  struggle. 
It  will  be  the  giving  up  the  main  point  in  debate  between 
the  friends  and  opposers  of  the  doctrines  of  grace  from  Au- 
gustine to  the  present  day.  It  will  be  the  renunciation, 
not  only  of  a  favourite  principle  of  old  Calvinists,  but  of  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  theology  of  Edwards, 
Bellamy,  Dwisht,  and,  as  we  believe,  of  the  great  body  of 
the  New  England  clergy.  It  will  be  the  renunciation  of 
what  Calvinists,  old  and  new,  have  believed  to  be  the  Scrip- 
tural doctrine  of  original  righteousness,  original  sin  and 
efficacious  grace.  It  will  be  the  rejection  of  that  whole 
system  of  mingled  sovereignty  and  love  which  has  been 
the  foundation,  for  ages,  of  so  many  hopes  and  of  so  much 
blessedness  to  the  people  of  God.  And  all  for  what  1  Be- 
cause it  has  been  discovered,  that  what  is  not  an  act  is  an 
entity;  that  to  suppose  the  existence  of  moral  disposition 
prior  to  moral  action,  is  making  morality  a  substance.  As 
we  are  incapable  of  seeing  the  truth  of  these  axioms,  and 
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believe  their  assumption  to  be  encumbered  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties above  referred  to,  we  are  not  disposed  to  renounce, 
on  their  behalf,  doctrines  which  have  for  ages  been  held 
dear  by  the  best  portion  of  the  Christian  church. 

Dr  Cox  demands  what  has  been  the  moral  history  of  these 
doctrines  9  It  would  require  more  time  and  space  than  we 
can  now  command  fully  to  answer  this  question.  Not  to 
enter  on  questionable  ground,  however,  we  would  refer  him 
for  an  answer  to  the  history  of  the  reformation.  These  doc- 
trines were  held  sacred  by  all  those  men  who  were  God's 
great  instruments  in  that  blessed  work,  and  are  incorporated 
in  the  confessions  of  all  the  reformed  churches.  We  would 
point  him  to  the  history  of  the  English  Puritans  and  Non- 
conformists; to  the  Puritans  of  New  England,  from  the  time 
of  their  landing  down  to  a  late  period  in  their  history,  and 
to  the  present  opinions  of  the  great  body  of  their  descend- 
ants. We  would  refer  him  to  any  age  or  any  church,  pecu- 
liarly distinguished  for  genuine  piety.  For  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  the  doctrines  which  he  has  empaled  in  his  introduc- 
tion, (with  the  exception  of  the  mere  extent  of  the  atonement, 
a  point  of  very  subordinate  importance  to  that  of  its  nature), 
which  does  not  enter  in  the  faith  of  the  great  body  of  evan- 
gelical Christians.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Dr  Cox  believes 
these  doctrines.  What  we  lament  is,  that  he  should  have 
**  caricatured"  the  manner  in  which  the  vast  majority  of  those 
who  hold  them  have  been  accustomed  to  represent  them,  and 
that  he  should  even  seem  to  advocate  a  principle  which  we 
fear  is  subversive  of  them  all. 


REVIEW. 

Leeivree  an  the  Shorter  Catechism  of  the  Pre$byter%anChureh 
in  the  United  States  of  America^  addressed  to  Youth. 
By  Ashbel  Green,  D.D.  Philadelphia.  A.  FinUy,  and 
Towar  and  Hogan.    One  Volume. 

With  pleasure  we  bail  the  appearance  of  these  Lectures 
on  the  Alerter  Catechism,  and  we  are  gratified  to  see  thera 
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Cdoprised  in  so  handsome  a  volume;  for  we  ajre  more  nuA 
more  persuaded,  that  nothing  is  gained  to  any  body  by 
coarse  paper  and  a  bad  type.  A  perspicuous  uxyi  orthodox 
commentary  on  this  concise  but  rich  system  of  gospel  truths 
capnot  but  be  a  valuable  present  to  the  christian  public,  and 
especially  to  the  members  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  Such 
a  work  we  have  now  before  us,  which,  in  our  opinioo,  siq>^ 
plies  an  important  desideratum  in  our  theological  literature* 
For  although  we  have  several  expositions  of  the  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism  whJ^ch  are  sound  and  pious,  yet,  having 
been  written  a  long  time  since,  their  language  is  now  uft- 
couth,  and  the  whole  style  of  composition  antiquated }  so 
that  they  are  little  read,  and  indeed  are  for  the  most  part 
out  of  print.  The  whole  body  of  Presbyterians,  thereforet 
of  every  sect,  who  use  this  catechism,  will  feel  themselves 
under  special  obligations  to  the  venerable  author  for  pro^ 
ducing  what,  we  hope,  will  become  a  sort  of  standard  work 
for  the  instruction  and  edification  of  their  youth ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  matter  of  congratulation  with  the  friends  of 
orthodoxy,  that  the  execution  of  such  a  work  has  fallen  int^ 
hands  so  competent  to  do  it  justice.  The  reader,  it  is  truoi 
will  not,  in  these  lectures,  find  much  discussion  of  abstruse 
and  difficult  points  in  theology,  nor  any  great  parade  of 
critical  learning :  both  of  which  would  have  been  entirely 
out  of  place  in  a  work  addressed  to  youth,  and  intended  for 
the  edification  of  persons  of  all  classes  in  society.  But  we 
are  far  from  intimating  that  the  young  theologian  naay  nt^ 
study  these  lectures  with  profit.  We  do  believe,  tbat  ofte^ 
the  student  of  theology  spends  his  time  and  wastes  his 
strength  in  reading  authors  which  have  no  other  recom- 
mendation but  that  they  are  abstruse,  obscure  and  learned; 
while  he  neglects  and  perhaps  despises  works  which  are 
rich  in  truth  and  strong  in  argument,  merely  because  they 
are  plain  and  unpretending.  We  do  not  hesitate,  therefore, 
to  recommend  this  volume  to  the  careful  and  repeated  peru- 
sal of  our  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry.  In  fact,  it  com- 
prehends all  the  truths  which  they  will  ever  have  occaMoa 
to  teach. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  object,  in  this  review,  to  enter  into  a 
critical  examination  of  the  style  and  composition  of  these 
lectures.  This  is  altogether  unnecessary  at  this  time;  for 
although  they  now  appear  for  the  first  time  collected  into 
a  volume,  the  whole  of  them  have  been  twice  before  the 
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public;  first,  when  they  were  orally  delivered  by  the  mthor 
lo  his  own  catechumeDs,  and  secondly,  when  published  in 
numbers  in  Hie  Christian  Advocattj  of  whkh  vahiable  nis^ 
oellany  the  aathor  of  this  volume  is  the  well  known  editor* 
It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  in  general,  that  the  style  of 
these  lectures  is  remarkable  for  correctness,  perspicuity  «nd 
force ;  the  language  is  well  adapted  to  the  subjects  treated, 
and  while  it  furnishes  a  good  example  of  purity  and  neat*- 
ness,  it  is  every  where  intelligible  to  the  humblest  capacity. 
But  if  we  do  not  entirely  misinterpret  the  temper  and  taste 
of  the  times  in  which  we  live,  doctrinal  catechisms,  and  lec- 
tures explanatory  ^  such  catechisms,  are  not  the  books 
which  will  be  sought  after  and  read  with  avidity.    The  reli- 
gious taste  of  most  readers  is,  we  fear,  greatly  vitiated  by 
works  of  fiction  and  other  kinds  of  light  reading.    Nothing 
will  now  please,  unless  it  be  characterized  by  novelty  and 
variety ;  and  while  many  new  means  of  instruction  have 
been  afforded  to  our  youth,  in  which  we  sincerely  rejoice, 
we  are  so  old  fashioned  in  our  notions,  as  to  feel  regret  that 
in  our  own  church  those  excellent  little  summaries  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  the  Westminster  Catechisms,  are  falling  with 
many  mto  disuse.    Oar  numerous  periodicals,  coming  out 
weekly,  monthly,  and  quarterly,  and  often  presenting  much 
that  is  interesting,  so  occupy  our  leisure,  that  works  of  solid 
iostraction  are  now  read  by  few.     Even  the  theologian,  who 
is  devoted  to  sacred  pursuits,  unless  he  is  very  economical 
in  the  distribution  of  his  time,  will  find,  that  after  perusing 
all  the  pamphlets  which  fall  from  the  press  in  such  abun- 
dance, he  will  have  a  small  portion  left  for  the  more  deep 
and  solid  works  of  theology ;  it  is  well  indeed  if  by  this 
means  the  Bible  itself  is  not  neglected.    There  is,  doubt- 
less, a  great  increase  of  reading  among  the  population  of 
this  country  within  a  few  years ;  yet  we  cannot  but  fear 
that  didactic  and  practical  works  of  sound  theology  have, 
in  too  many  instances,  been  excluded  by  the  religious  novel 
and  the  religious  newspaper.     And  here,  again,  we  must 
enter  a  caution  against  being  misunderstood;  as  though  we 
wished  to  proscribe  all  attempts  at  promoting  a  taste  for 
reading  by  well  composed  fictitious  narratives ;  or,  that  we 
would,  if  we  could,  diminish  the  facilities  which  now  exist, 
of  conveying  religious  intelligence  to  every  comer  of  our 
country.     We  assuredly  entertain  no  such  feelings :  but 
what  we  regret  is,  that  while  on  the  one  hand  we  are  gain- 
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ing  many  advantages  which  our  fathers  did  not  enjoy,  on 
the  other  we  are  losing  benefits  which  they  did  possess,  and 
which  they  highly  prized.  For  we  see  no  good  reason  why 
the  acquisition  of  new  privileges  should  lead  us  to  relin- 
quish the  old.  There  is  certainly  no  necessary  repugnance 
between  different  approved  methods  of  religious  instruction. 
In  the  circumstances  in  which  the  rising  generation  are 
placed,  there  may  be  abundance  of  shallow,  showy,  bustling, 
active  piety ;  but  the  ripe  fruits  of  profound  spiritual  know- 
ledge, and  of  deep  practical  experience,  will  be  rare.  In 
process  of  time,  we  apprehend,  the  strong  lines  of  demark- 
ation  between  truth  and  error,  on  many  important  points, 
will  become  more  and  more  indistinct :  and  not  only  so,  but 
many  precious  evangelical  doctrines  will  be  iield  in  low  esti- 
mation ;  because,  perchance,  they  are  not  embraced  by  every 
denomination  of  Christians.  Creeds  and  catechisms,  so  highly 
appreciated .  by  our  ancestors,  are  in  danger  of  being  cast 
aside  like  old-fashioned  furniture,  which  is  too  cumbersome 
for  modern  use.  Many  are  not  at  all  aware  that  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  to  these  consequences;  while  otheis 
foresee  them,  and  rejoice  in  what  they  consider  the  extinctioo 
of  a  sectarian  spirit;  and  foncy  they  see,  in  the  course  of 
things,  an  approximation  to  that  happy  state  of  the  church, 
predicted  in  Scripture,  when  all  sects  shall  be  melted  down 
into  one  harmonious,  united  society.  Now,  although  we 
respect  the  motives  by  which  such  persons  are  actuated,  and 
would  as  truly  rejoice  in  the  universal  peace  and  unity  of 
Christ's  body  on  earth  as  any  others ;  yet,  we  are  persuaded, 
that  union  which  has  not  gospel  truth  as  its  foundation,  is 
worthless,  and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be  lasting. 
When  that  happy  period  of  the  church  shall  arrive,  which 
has  been  alluded  to.  Christians  will  be  better  acquainted 
with  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  than  at  any  former 
time,  and  will  be  more  attached  to  them.  As  long  as  error 
exists  in  the  world  there  must  be  a  collision  between  it  and 
truth :  for  light  and  darkness  cannot  dwell  together ;  and 
no  church  will  really  be  promoting  unity  and  peace  by 
relinquishing  or  neglecting  what  she  believes  to  be  truth, 
because  some  sections  of  the  church  do  not  view  these 
points  in  the  same  light.  If  these  doctrines  are  true,  all 
will  eventually  embrace  them;  and  the  sooner,  if  they  are 
clearly  and  faithfully  exhibited.  We  think,  then,  that  the 
true  policy  for  every  Christian  denomination  to  pursue,  is  to 
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naiotain  firmly  and  faitlifiilly  the  doctrines  which  are  be- 
lieved to  be  scriptural ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to  treat  other 
denominations  who  do  not  differ  from  it  in  fundamental 
points,  with  a  kind,  paternal,  and  liberal  spirit ;  but  while  real 
differences  exist,  not  to  attempt  an  amalgamation,  or  even 
too  close  an  union;  for  bodies  which  continue  very  peacea- 
ble towards  each  other  when  at  a  proper  distance,  may, 
when  placed  in  too  close  contact,  be  thrown  into  a  state  of 
violent  collision. 

Catechetical  instruction  must  have  been  coeval  with  the 
human  family.  At  first  all  knowledge  was  communicated 
orally,  and  handed  down  by  tradition.  The  first  man  deli- 
vered a  stock  of  important  ideas  to  his  children;  and  they 
again  to  theirs,  with  different  degrees  of  ability  and  fidelity. 
The  most  usual  place  of  instruction  was,  doubtless,  for  a 
long  time,  the  domestic  circle.  Here  the  pious  patriarch 
would  spend  much  time  in  dealing  out  to  his  listening  chil- 
dren the  lessons  which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth  from 
his  predecessors,  and  those  which  he  had  been  taught  by  his 
own  experience.  These  instructions  were  properly  of  the 
nature  of  ccUechiHng^  which  may  be  defined  to  be  '^  the  fa- 
miliar communication  of  knowledge,  orally."  As  long  as  this 
duty  was  faithfully  performed  by  parents,  the  darkness  of 
ignorance  and  idolatry  was  prevented,  but  as  soon  as  it  fell 
into  neglect,  error  and  vice  must  have  been  the  consequence. 
Of  Abraham,  God  certifies,  ^'I  know  that  he  will  command 
his  children,  and  his  household  after  him,  and  they  shall  keep 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  to  do  justice  and  judgment."  Gen.  xviii. 
19.  And  God,  bv  Moses,  insisted  more  upon  no  duty  than 
this,  of  domestic  mstruction  in  the  truths  of  religion.  <' And 
the  words  which  I  command  thee  shall  be  in  thy  heart,  and 
thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  to  thy  children,  and  shalt 
talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  and  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when 
thou  risest  up."  Again  ''Only  take  heed  to  thyself,  and  keep 
thy  soul  diligently,  lest  thou  forget  the  things  which  thine 
eyes  have  seen,  and  lest  they  depart  from  thy  heart  all  the 
days  of  thy  life ;  but  teach  them,  thy  sons,  and  thy  son's  sons." 
Beut.  iv.  9,  10.  vi.  7.  To  these  precepts  the  Psalmist  refers, 
when  he  says» ''  He  established  a  testimony  in  Jacob,  and 
appointed  a  law  in  Israel,  which  he  commanded  our  fathers, 
that  they  should  make  them  known  to  their  children :  that 
the  generation  to  come  might  know  them,  even  the  children 
2  O 
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which  should  be  born,  who  should  ariBe  and  declare  them  to 
their  children."  Psal.  Ixxviii.  6,  6.  The  word  catechise,  is 
properly  Greek,  derived  from  ihe  verb  )uer»x««»»  "to  inrtruct 
with  the  voice,"  which  is  found,  in  some  of  its  parts,  six  or 
seven  times  in  the  New  Testament,  but  is  conmionly  trans* 
lated  "to  instruct :"  because  in  English,  the  word  cctfecftt9e 
has  somehow  acquired  a  narrower  signification  than  the  ori- 
ginal  term,  and  conveys  the  idea  of  instrucUon  by  queMon 
and  answer;  whereas,  the  word  in  Greek  includes  aH  man- 
ner of  elementary,  oral  instruction :  and  it  would  be  desira- 
ble to  bring  back  the  word  to  its  original  meaning.  This, 
however,  is  of  small  moment.  The  passages  in  which  the 
original  word  is  found,  are  the  following :  Luke  t.  4.  Acts 
xviii,  25.  xxi.  22,24.  Rom.  ii.  18.  1  Cor.  xiv.  19.  Gal.iv.€. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  mode  of  instruction  is  follj 
recognised  in  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Indeed,  if  no  other 
methods  of  inculcating  divine  truth  were  resorted  to,  than 
delivering  elaborate  and  continued  discourses  from  the  pal- 
pit,  very  little  information  would  be  gained  by  the  young 
and  the  ignorant.  Preachmg  supposes  and  requires  soooe 
preparatory  knowledge  in  the  hearers,  to  render  it  usefol  in 
conmiunicating  religious  knowledge.  Elementary  principles 
must  be  acquired  in  some  other  way ;  and  this  was  more  espe- 
cially the  case  before  the  invention  of  printing,  when  books 
were  very  scarce,  and  few  persons  were  able  to  read.  It 
seems  that  the  apostles  and  first  teachers  of  the  Christian  rie- 
ligion  were  much  occupied  in  giving  religious  instruction, 
from  house  to  house ;  and  we  know,  from  undoubted  authori- 
ties, that  in  the  earliest  times  of  the  primitive  church,  all 
who  applied  for  admission  into  the  church,  from  amonff  the 
heathen,  and  all  the  children  of  Christians,  were  carefully  in- 
structed by  catechising;  that  is,  by  a  course  of  fiiDfrilin' 
teaching,  viva  voce.  To  every  church  a  class  of  catechu- 
mens was  attached,  and  formed  a  kind  of  school,  in  which 
the  first  principles  of  religion  were  inculcated,  and  certain 
formulas  of  Christian  doctrine,  such  as  the  early  creeds, 
carefully  committed  to  memory,  together  with  portions  of 
the  sacred  Scriptures.  In  some  places  these  schools  for 
catechumens  became  very  famous,  and  were  supplied  with 
teachers  of  the  highest  character  for  learning  and  piety ;  «> 
that  they  were  frequented  by  the  lovers  of  sacred  literature 
fi'om  other  countries.  A  celebrated  institution  of  this  swrt 
flourished  for  several  ages  at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  in  which 
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Origea  wms  educated,  and  of  which  he  became  the  roost  dis- 
tinguished teacher.  A  large  number  of  the  treatises  written 
by  the  fathers,  in  different  countries,  and  in  different  centu- 
rie8>  weie  composed  expressly  for  the  instruction  of  the  cate- 
chumens. And  until  darkness  overspread  the  church,  and 
her  unnatural  pastors  deprived  the  people  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  church  was,  as  it  ever  should  be,  like  a  great  school, 
where  holy  men  of  God  devoted  their  time  to  the  instruction 
of  the  ris'ing  generation,  and  of  converts  from  paganism. 

In  catechetical,  or  elementary  instruction,  the  grand  se- 
cret is,  *'  little  at  a  time,  and  often  repeated."  Whoever 
would  successfully  instruct  children  and  very  ignorant 
adults,  should  avoid  the  error  of  crowding  too  many  things 
iaio  their  minds  at  once.  It  is  as  preposterous  a  practice  aa 
it  would  be  to  attempt  to  increase  the  activity,  vigour  and 
size  of  the  body,  by  cramming  the  stomach  with  as  nouch 
food  as  it  could  hold.  Moreover,  the  troths  first  communi- 
cated should  be  as&imple  as  possible.  Tender  minds  must  not 
be  fed  with  strong  meat,  but  with  pure  milk.  To  accommo- 
date  instruction  to  the  state  of  advancement  in  knowledge^ 
and  to  the  degree  of  development  of  the  mental  faculties,  is 
certainly  that  part  of  education  which  is  most  difficult,  and 
at  the  same  time  most  important  That  historical  facts  should 
form  the  commencement  of  a  course  of  religious  instructioni 
is  indicated,  first,  by  the  method  pursued  in  the  Bible;  and 
secondly,  by  the  predilection  of  all  children  for  this  species 
of  knowledge.  But,  at  a  very  early  period,  moral  and  doo 
trinal  instractioD  of  the  most  important  kind  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  scriptural  facts  inculcated,  and  may  always 
be  Biost  advantageously  engrafted  on  them.  Doctrinal  cate- 
chisms are,  it  is  admitted,  not  commonly  understood  well  by 
children;  but  it  can  do  them  no  harm  to  exercise  themselves 
in  committing  the  worda  to  memory;  for  it  is  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  to  strengthen  the  memory,  it  must  be  frequently 
and  vigorously  exercised :  and  will  it  not  be  much  better  to 
have  it  stored  with  words,  which  contain  the  most  salutary 
troths,  rather  than  those  which  may,  by  some  association} 
prove  injurious  on  the  recollection  ?  Sometimes  the  having 
committed  to  memory  such  a  system  as  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  an  individual  when  his  lot  is 
cast  where  he  has  no  means  of  correct  information;  or  in 
case  the  person  should  lose  his  sight  or  hearing.  We  once 
noticed  an  esemplification  of  this  in  the  case  of  a  man  of 
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strong  mind,  who  had  led  a  busy  life,  without  much  concern 
with  books,  and  who  in  his  latter  years  was  entirely  blind. 
In  conversation  on  the  most  important  topics  of  religion,  in 
which  he  took  a  deep  interest,  he  would  continually  recur 
to  the  answers  in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  which  he  had  learn- 
ed when  young;  and  which  now  seemed  to  ser^e  as  a  guide 
to  his  thoughts  in  all  his  meditations.  But  the  trucTeason 
why  so  many  children  learn  the  catechism  without  under- 
standing its  meaning,  is,  that  no  pains  are  taken  to  explain 
its  doctrines,  and  to  illustrate  them,  in  a  way  adapted  to  their 
capacity.  Parents  are,  for  the  most  part,  either  incapable 
of  giving  such  instruction,  or  negligent  in  the  performance 
of  this  important  duty.  Most  parents  then  need  just  such  a 
help,  for  the  discharge  of  this  Huty,  as  is  here  provided  for 
them.  Why  then  should  not  every  Presbyterian  family  possess 
itself  at  least  of  one  copy  of  these  Lectures,  which  are  hand- 
i9omely  printed,  and  sold  at  a  very  reasonable  rate  ?  And 
why  may  not  this  become  an  important  aid  to  the  teachers  in 
Sunday  schools,  where  these  schools  consist  of  the  children 
of  Presbyterian  parents?  We  do  earnestly  hope  that  atten- 
tion to  doctrinal  instruction  will  not  be  relinquished,  nor 
diminished,  in  our  church.  Hitherto  Presbyterians  have  been 
distinguished  above  all  people  in  the  world,  for  a  correct  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  their  own  church.  No 
people  on  earth  are  so  well  indoctrinated  in  the  principles 
of  religion,  and  in  the  proof  of  the  doctrines  believed,  as  the 
Scotch,  and  their  descendants  in  Ireland  and  America.  Other 
people  far  exceed  them  in  metaphysical  speculations,  and  in 
the  knowledge  of  other  matters:  but  for  sound  religious 
knowledge,  commend  us  to  Scotch  Presbyterians  of  every 
sect. 

The  benefits  of  thorough  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of 
religion  cannot  be  calculated.  The  truths  thus  received  into 
the  mind  may  prove  ineffectual,  in  some  cases,  to  restrain 
from  open  sin;  but  even  in  these,  the  force  of  the  truth  is 
often  felt,  and  the  person  thus  situated,  is  mnch  more  likely 
to  be  convinced  of  the  error  of  his  ways  than  those  transsress- 
ors  whose  minds  are  almost  totally  destitute  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  doctrines  of  religion.  There  is,  moreover,  an  unspeaka- 
ble benefit  from  the  possession  of  correct  doctrinal  informa- 
tion, when  the  mind  falls  under  serious  impressions  of  religion; 
for,  then,  truths  which  had  been  early  inculcated,  and  fong 
forgotten,  will  revive  in  the  n^emc^ry,  and  serve  to  gutird  the 
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QDxioas  mind  from  those  enthusiastic  errors  into  which  igno- 
rant persons  are  so  prone  to  fall  when  they-are  deeply  exer- 
cised on  the  subject  of  their  salvation.  Let  not  the  members 
of  the  Presbyterian  church,  therefore,  become  remiss  in  that 
which  has  ever  been  her  most  honourable  distinction ;  the 
careful  initiation  of  children  into  the  doctrines  of  religion, 
contained  in  her  catechisms;  than  which,  we  believe,  a  sound- 
er system  of  theoretical  and  practical  theology,  cannot  be 
found  in  any  language.  It  may  appear  rather  extraordinary, 
that  the  assembly  of  divines  at  Westminster,  should  have  pre- 
pared two  catechisms,  as  this  seems  rather  calculated  to  dis- 
tract than  edify  the  church.  But  the  history  of  this  matter 
is  simply  this.  The  Larger  Catechism  was  first  composed  by 
a  committee  of  three  members ;  Dr  Tuckney,  Dr  Arrowsmitb, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr  Newcon^en ;  though  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  the  first  named  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  com- 
position. The  work  was  highly  approved,  but  was  thought 
to  be  too  long  to  be  generally  committed  to  memory  by  chil- 
dren; the  committee  was  therefore  directed  to  prepare  a 
catechism  containing  the  same  truths,  in  a  more  condensed 
form.  The  Shorter  Catechism  is  therefore  an  abridgment 
of  the  Larger,  and  by  comparison  it  will  be  found  to  contain 
the  substance  of  the  Larger,  expressed  with  more  brevity, 
but  containing,  for  the  most  part,  the  very  language  of  the 
original.  It  was  formerly  a  frequent  thing  for  young  persons 
of  both  sexes,  in  our  church,  to  commit  to  memory,  accu- 
rately, the  whole  of  the  Larger  Catechism.  Whether  this 
practice  is  continued  in  many  of  the  Presbyterian  congrega- 
tions, under  the  care  of  the  General  Assembly,  our  informa- 
tion is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  declare ;  but  we  cannot 
but  believe  that  young  persons  who  have  accomplished  this 
object,  have  acquired  a  treasure  which  may  be  to  them  of 
more  value  than  thousands  of  silver  and  gold.  One  thus  arm- 
ed with  the  panoply  of  divine  truth,  will  not  be  liable  to  be 
"carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  and  every  wild 
spirit  of  enthusiasm  which  may  be  abroad  in  the  world ;  and 
when  ho  reads  religious  books,  or  hears  discourses  from  the 
pulpit,  he  will  be  not  only  capable  of  understanding  them 
better  than  others,  but  will  carry  about  with  him  a  test, 
by  which  he  can  make  trial  of  the  correctness  of  what  he 
hears  or  reads,  and  thus  be  in  a  situation  to  obey  the  apos- 
tle's exhortation,  "  Prove  all  things,  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good."  We  cannot  be  contented  to  let  the  opportunity  pass 
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of  bestowing  meritod  commendation  on  those  denomiaatioiM 
of  Scotch  Presbyterians  who  are  not  in  communion  with  the 
General  Assembly,  for  their  indefatigable  industry  and  cafe 
in  giving  doctrinal  instruction  to  their  children.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  must  be  acknowledged,  they  greatly  excel,  ail  other 
denominations  of  Christians  in  our  country.  Among  ihesA, 
we  have  reason  to  believe,  there  has  been  no  falling  off  in  atr 
tention  to  the  Catechisms ;  and  few  instances  ever  occur  of 
the  members  of  these  churches  being  seduced  by  the  insidi- 
ous arts  of  the  propagators  of  error  and  infidelity. 

The  question  may  occur  to  some,  To  whom  does  it  belong 
to  give  catechetical  instruction  ?  We  answer,  to  all  who  are 
capable  of  teaching  any  thing  of  divine  truth  correctly.  But, 
especially,  it  is  the  duty  of  parents,  guardians,  masters,  school- 
masters, elders,  and  ministers.  All  w^o  can  be  enlisted  in 
the  service  should  be  engaged  to  teach  those  more  ignorant 
than  themselves.  And  we  feel  constrained  to  give  our  testi- 
mony strongly  in  favour  of  Sunday  schools,  in  which  so  n»any 
persons  are  employed,  so  beneficially  to  themselves  and 
others,  in  giving  instruction  out  of  the  Bible*  When  this  is 
called  a  new  institution,  it  surely  is  not  meant  that  any  new 
instruction  is  given ;  or  that  there  is  any  thing  new  m  the 
manner  of  communicating  religious  knowledge.  The  whole 
novelty  of  the  thing  consists  in  the  success  of  the  attempt  to 
engage  such  a  nuiltitude  of  teachers  in  giving  lessons,  and 
such  a  multitude  of  scholars  in  learning  them.  But  we  would 
respectfully  ask,  whether  parents,  and  ministers,  and  elders, 
have  not  become  more  remiss  in  catechising  since  the  ia- 
troduction  of  Sunday  schools  ? 

In  order  to  render  the  public  catechising  of  children  pro- 
fitable, the  pastor  of  the  flock  must  manifest  a  deep  and  lively 
interest  in  the  exercise.  If  he  should  appear  indifieient,  and 
attend  on  catechetical  exercises  in  a  formal,  or  careless  man^ 
ner,  no  great  good  can  be  expected  to  arise  from  such  meetr 
ings :  but  if  he  will  take  pains  to  arrange  all  the  circumstances 
of  such  exercises,  so  as  to  render  them  interesting  to  old  and 
young ; — if  he  will  propose  special  subjects  of  inquiry,  re- 
fer to  proper  books,  and  converse  freely  with  his  people  on 
this  topic,  a  spirit  of  investigation  will  be  excited,  religious 
knowledge  will  be  pursued  with  diligence  and  alacrity,  and 
catechising  will  be  found  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  of 
diffusing  correct  information  on  the  doctrines  of  religion. 

If  common  schools  were  what  they  ought  to  be,  seauna- 
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ries  ID  Which  Christian  doctrine  was  caTefuHy  taught,  then 
oar  schoohnaslers  would  all  be  catechists,  and  the  children 
would  be  trained  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  their  duty. 
The  business  of  catechising  jouth  seems  also  to  be  one  of 
the  appropriate  duties  of  the  eldership:  for  surely  these  offi^* 
cers  ought  not  to  be  restricted  to  mere  matters  of  order  and 
government.  As  leaders  of  the  people,  they  should  go  before 
Ihem  in  reKgious  tnstructton';  and  it  would  be  an  expedient, 
as  ift  is  a  common  arrangement,  to  hate  each  parish  so  di- 
vided into  districts,  that  every  elder  would  have  a  little 
charge  of  his  own  to  look  after,  the  families  within  which  he 
might  frequentty  visit,  and  where  he  might  frequently  collect 
and  catechise  the  youth.  If  ruling  elckrs  are  commonly  in- 
competent to  perform  such  a  work  as  this,  they  are  unfit  for 
the  office  which  they  hold,  and  can  be  of  IKtle  service  in  the 
chtiTcfa  in  other  respects.  It  is  now  becoming  matter  of 
common  complaint,  that  our  ruling  elders  are  not  generally 
sensible  of  the  important  duties  which  belong  to  their  office, 
and  are  not  well  qualified  to  perform  them.  But  how  can 
this  evil  be  remedied  ?  We  answer,  that  the  effectual  reme- 
dy will  be  found  in  an  increased  attention  to  instruction  in 
the  doctrines  of  the  church,  by  which  means  many  will  ac- 
qotre  a  taste  and  thir^  for  religions  knowledge ;  and  when- 
ever this  occurs,  there  will  be  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  a  fund  of  sound  theolo^,  as  will  qualify  them 
to  communicate  instruction  to  the  young  and  ignorant.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  every  pastor  meet  with  the  elders  of  his 
chnrch,  once  in  the  week,  for  the  express  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing questions  which  relate  to  the  duties  belonging  to  their 
office ;  and  thus  those  who  are  really  desirous  of  executing 
their  office  in  a  faithful  and  intelligent  manner,  will  become 
better  and  better  prepared  for  thehr  important  work  every 
year. 

The  question  has  often  been  agitated,  whether  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  have  an  order  of  catechists,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  attend  to  this  whole  concern ;  and  the  idea 
has  been  favourably  entertained  by  some  in  the  Presbyterian 
chnrch.  But  to  us  it  appears,  thnt  such  an  office  would  be 
worse  than  useless :  for,  if  the  catechist  be  taken  from  among 
the  members  of  the  church,  where  he  is  expected  to  officiate, 
and  this  must  be  the  case  if  every  church  is  supplied  with 
one  or  more,  then  why  not  constitute  him  at  once  a  ruling 
eMet  9  Surely  the  mere  name  of  caieddst  would  not  qualify 
him  to  give  instruction;  and  if  he  is  qualified,  would  be  not 
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be  as  able  to  teach,  if  called  by  the  name  elder  as  catechist  ? 
And  if  the  office  is  judged  to  be  expedient,  because  we  can- 
not obtain  well  qualified  elders,  bow  can  it  be  supposed 
that  competent  catechists  could  be  found  ?  The  idea  of  some, 
however,  is,  that  to  perform  the  duties  of  catechising  well, 
requires  much  more  time  than  men  can  commonly  afford 
from  their  own  business;  and,  therefore,  proper  persons 
should  be  employed,  at  a  reasonable  salary,  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  this  important  branch  of  instruction.  Now 
all  this  is  very  reasonable,  and  brings  us  to  .the  very  point 
mentioned  before,  viz.  that  schools,  among  Christians,  should 
have  it  as  their  chief  object,  to  bring  up  children  in  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things ;  and  the  proper  catechists  of  the 
church  would  be  the  teachers  of  these  schools.  If  it  be 
said,  that  school-masters  are  often  incompetent  to  perform 
this  part  of  their  duty ;  we  reply,  that  the  same  thing  would 
be  true,  if  they  were  called  catechists ;  or  if  other  persons 
were  sought  for,  in  the  present  state  of  the  church,  there 
would  exist  the  same  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  as  there 
is  now  in  finding  well  qualified  schoolmasters.  The  truth 
is,  the  church  should  take  pains  to  train  men  for  this  very 
office;  and  parents  should  set  a  much  higher  value  on  it, 
than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do ;  and  the  office  ought 
to  be  rendered  more  respectable,  and  more  desirable  than  it 
is  at  present. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  some,  that  the  prevalence 
of  Sunday  schools  renders  it  unnecessary  for  church  officers 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  instruction  of  the  youth  un- 
der their  charge.  If,  indeed,  the  schools  of  this  description 
within  the  parish  are  under  the  special  superintendence 
and  tuition  of  the  pastor  and  elders,  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  catechetical  instruction  should  not  be  given  in  a  Sun* 
day  school  as  well  as  any  where  else.  Catechising  is  an  ex- 
ercise peculiarly  suited  to  the  Sabbath,  and  if  the  officers  of 
any  church  should  agree  to  conduct  this  part  of  instruction 
in  their  valuable  institutions,  it  would  certainly  be  an  im- 
provement on  the  plan  on  which  they  are  commonly  con- 
ducted. But  wheh,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  these  schools 
are  made  up  of  children  of  different  denominations,  and  are 
under  the  direction  of  persons  not  connected  with  any  one 
church,  their  existence  and  prosperity,  while  it  will  greatly 
facilitate  pastoral  labours,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
substitute  for  catechising.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  some 
pastors,  as  well  as  many  parents,  have  become  remiss  in  this 
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part  of  their  duty,  from  the  mistaken  idea,  that  their  la-* 
hours  in  this  field  are  now  superseded.  This  mistake  should 
be  carefully  counteracted;  and  while  the  benefits  of  Sunday 
schools  are  gratefully  acknowledged,  the  instruction  of  our 
youth  in  the  catechisms  of  our  own  church  should  be  pur- 
sued with  increasing  diligence. 

The  old  Presbyterian  plan  of  conducting  catechising  did 
not  confine  this  method  of  instruction  to  children  and  youth, 
but  extended  it  to  all  persons  except  the  officers  of  the 
church.  And  certainly  one  of  the  chief  hinderances  to  the 
success  of  catechetical  instruction  has  been  that  it  commonly 
terminates  too  soon.  When  children  have  arrived  at  the  age 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  they  take  up  the  opinion  that 
they  are  too  big  and  too  old  to  repeat  the  catechism ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  until  the  institution  of  Bible  classes,  our 
youth  received  no  appropriate  instruction,  in  many  congre- 
gations, in  that  period  of  their  lives  which  of  all  others  is 
most  important  for  improvement  in  knowledge.  While  we 
are  strong  advocates  for  catechetical  instruction,  we  are  at 
the  same  time  warm  friends  to  the  method  of  instruction 
pursued  in  Bible  classes ;  and  we  should  be  pleased  to  see 
both  these  methods  of  instruction  extended  to  all  ages  and 
conditions  of  men ;  for  who  is  there  that  has  not  something 
yet  to  learn  1  And  what  upon  earth  is  so  worthy  of  time 
and  pains  as  the  knowledge  of  God's  word,  and  the  doctrines 
of  his  wonderful  love  and  grace  ?  Every  man  who  con- 
tributes to  the  increase  of  this  kind  of  learning  by  his  writ- 
ings, should  be  deemed  more  a  public  benefactor  than  he 
who  invents  the  most  useful  machine.  Let  all,  then,  whom 
God  has  entrusted  with  so  excellent  a  talent  as  that  of  writ- 
ing well  on  theology,  take  heed  that  they  do  not  hide  it  in 
a  napkin  or  bury  it  in  the  earth;  for  never  was  there  a  time 
when  there  was  greater  need  of  good  books  and  tracts  to 
counteract  the  floods  of  error  which  are  issuing  from  a  thou- 
sand sources ;  and  never  was  there  a  period  when  the  efiect 
of  good  writing  was  so  extensive.  By  means  of  the  improve- 
ments in  printing,  and  the  facilities  of  conveyance  in  our 
day,  opportunity  is  afforded  of  circulating  opinions  through- 
out the  land  ;  and  if  religious  men  sleep,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  enemy  will  sow  his  tares  plentifully.  Let  the  friends 
of  truth,  therefore,  be  watchful  and  wise,  and  ever  on  the 
alert,  in  seizing  opportunities  of  enlightening  the  world  with 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God. 
2P 
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LETTER  OF  DR  COOKE,  AND  REPLY  OF  THE 
EDITORS. 

Lexington,  Feb.  20,  1830. 

Messrs.  James  Kat,  Jun.  &  Co.  Philadelphia. 

Geotlemen, 

I  have  received,  by  favour  of  Dr  BIythe,  the  BibUcal 
Repertory  for  January  1830,  which  came  to  hand,  the  Dr 
informs  me,  a  day  or  two  ago.  In  it  I  see  a  review  of  my 
Essay  on  Ordination.  I  am  there  openly  charged  with 
^'  palming"  certain  things  on  the  public,  &c.  &c.  I  write 
to  inform  you  that  I  shall  immediately  set  about  an  answer 
to  it,  and  wish  to  know  whether  you  will  insert  it  in  your 
next  number.  This  is  a  piece  of  justice  which  I  am  not 
willing  to  believe  you  will  deny  me.  There  is  an  obvious 
difference  between  a  reply  to  a  published  work,  by  another, 
offered  for  sale  in  the  same  way,  and  by  a  pubiicalioa  in  a 
periodical.  The  latter  compels  the  notice  of  numbers  who 
would  not,  perhaps,  choose  to  purchase  the  former.  There 
will,  therefore,  be  many  who  will  read  the  review,  who  will 
never  read  the  work  reviewed,  nor  the  answer  to  the  review, 
if  not  published  in  the  same  periodical.  You  will  please  let 
me  have  your  answer  without  delay  through  my  friend,  who 
will  band  you  this. 

Yours,  &c. 
^        JOHN  E.  COOKE. 

P.S.  I  should  have  written  to  the  Editors,  had  I  known 
where  to  address  them,  or  whom  to  address.  There  are  no 
instructions  that  I  perceive,  on  this  subject,  on  the  cover. 
If  you'determine  to  insert  my  answer,  send  me  the  work  for 
the  year,  and  you  shall  be  paid  immediately  after  hearing 
from  you. 


and  Reply  of  the  Editors.  3]  I 

It  was  with  no  little  surprise  that  we  received  the  fore- 
going letter.  That  Dr  Cooke  should  expect  and  demand 
that  the  pages  of  the  Repertory  should  be  open,  without 
limit,  to  all  he  might  choose  to  write  in  answer  to  our  re- 
view of  his  book,  does,  indeed,  appear  to  us  truly  wonder- 
ful. Had  he,  instead  of  the  above  communication,  sent  us 
a  letter,  adapted  to  fill  two  or  three,  or  even  half  a  dozen 
pages,  showing,  or  attempting  to  show,  wherein  we  had  mis- 
represented him,  or  done  him,  in  any  way,  the  least  injustice, 
we  should  have  inserted  it  promptly  and  with  pleasure. 
And  this,  if  he  is  as  familiar  with  the  periodical  works  of  the 
day  as  we  suppose  him  to  be,  he  must  know  is  all  that  is 
usually  admitted  in  similar  cases.  Btit  to  have  it  intimated 
to  us,  that  he  had  in  view  an  answer  entirely  too  long  to  be 
completed  in  a  few  hours;  and  that,  if  we  would  promise  it 
a  place,  he  would  '*  immediately  set  about'*  the  preparation 
of  it,  was,  indeed,  a  prelude  of  most  portentous  aspect.  We 
appeal  to  Dr  Cooke's  candour.  If  he  were  allowed  to  an- 
swer at  as  much  length  as  he  might  think  fit,  our  review  of 
bis  book,  the  same  privilege  might  be,  with  equal  propriety, 
claimed  by  all  persons  whose  writings  or  opinions  we  might 
happen  to  oppose ;  and  thus  every  heretic  and  infidel  in  the 
land,  whose  -works  or  sentiments  we  had  assailed,  would  feel 
himself  entitled  taspeak  at  full  length  in  our  pages.  Would 
this  be  reasonable?  Besides,  we  do  not  choose  to  permit 
the  Repertory  to  be  filled,  or  to  any  disproportioned  extent 
occupied,  with  pieces  on  the  Episcopal  controversy.  There 
are  many  subjects,  the  discussion  of  which  we  consider  as 
far  more  likely  to  be  useful,  as  well  as  more  acceptable  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  religious  public ;  but  for  which  we 
have  not  room  in  our  pages.  If  Dr  Cooke  thinks  proper 
further  to  waste  his  time  and  strength  on  this  controversy, 
we  have  no  right  to  object ;  but  he  must  excuse  us  for  de- 
clining to  become  partners  in  the  concern.  Whatever  he 
may  write,  we  reserve  to  ourselves  the  privilege  of  noticing 
or  not,  as  we  may  think  proper.  If  we  should  choose  to 
animadvert  on  any  of  his  future  lucubrations,  we  will  cer- 
tainly try  to  do  him  justice.     More  we  cannot  promise. 

THE  EDITORS. 
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BIBLICAL. 

A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  or  a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical 
Index  to  the  Bible ;  very  useful  to  all  Christians  who  seri- 
ously read  and  study  the  Inspired  Writings.  In  two  parts. 
To  which  is  added,  A  Concordance  to  the  books  called  Apo- 
crypha. By  Alexander  Cruden,  M.A.  From  the  tenth 
London  edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected  by  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  To  which  is  added,  an  original  Life  of  the 
Author.  Philadelphia,  published  by  Thomas  Wardle,  Minor 
street.    Pp.  872.    Imperial  8vo.    Stereotype,  1830. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  placing  at  the  head  of  our  list  this 
American  reprint  of  a  work  so  truly  valuable  to  biblical  students. 
There  is  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  worth  of  this  elaborate 
concordance.  Since  its  first  appearance  in  1737,  it  has  stood  above 
all  competition,  and  no  christian  library  can  be  considered  complete 
without  it.  The  English  editions,  however,  have  been  both  expen- 
sive and  inaccurate,  and  we  cannot  but  commend  the  enterprise  of 
the  publisher  in  Philadelphia,  who  has  spared  no  pains  in  order  to 
present  a  fair  and  correct  impression.  The  typography  is  singu- 
larly beautiful,  and  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  care  which  has 
been  expended  upon  the  work,  when  we  are  told  that  more  than 
ten  thousand  references  have  been  corrected,  which  had  escaped  the 
revision  of  the  London  publishers.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  add 
any  further  commendation  of  a  book  so  advantageously  known.  For 
thus  affording  it  at  a  very  reduced  price,  Mr  Wardle  is  justly  enti- 
tled to  the  thanks  of  every  reader  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

A  Summary  of  Biblical  Antiquities,  compiled  for  the  use 
of  Sunday  School  Teachers,  and  for  the  benefit  of  Families. 
By  John  W.  Nevin,  late  Assistant  teacher  in  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Princeton,  (N.  J.)  In  two  Volumes.  Revised 
and  corrected  by  the  author,  for  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union.     1830. 
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A  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Bible.  Containing  a 
Historical  and  Geographical  Account  of  the  Persons  and 
Places  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  and  also 
a  Description  of  other  objects,  Natural,  Artificial,  Civil, 
Religious,  and  Military;  together  with  a  copious  reference 
to  Texts  of  Scripture  under  each  important  word.  Prepared 
for  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  and  adapted  to 
general  use.  By  Archibald  Alexander,  D.D.  Professor  of 
Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Princeton,  N.  J.     18mo,  pp.  546.     Philadelphia,  1830. 

Analecta  Theologica,  a  digested  and  arranged  Compen- 
dium of  the  most  approved  Commentaries  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament By  the  Rev.  William  Trollope,  M.A.  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  and  one  of  the  Masters  of  Christ  Church 
Hospital.    2  vols,  Bvo.     London,  1830. 

The  Book  of  Psalms ;  newly  translated  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  with  Explanatory  Notes.  By  W.  French,  D.D.  Master 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge ;  and  G.  Skinner,  M.A.,  Fellow 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  John  Murray,  London, 
1830. 

Annotations  on  the  Gospels.  Parts  L  and  U.  Designed 
for  the  use  of  Students  at  the  University,  and  for  candidates 
for  Holy  Orders.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Bland,  D.D.  F.R.S. 
and  F.A.S.j  Rectory  of  Lilly,  Herts:  Prebendary  of  Wells, 
and  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
Bvo.     London,  1830. 

Two  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Biblical  Interpretation, 
with  an  Appendix.  By  Herbert  Marsh,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and 
F.A.S.  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  and  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Bvo. 
London,  1830. 

The  Veracity  of  the  Five  Books  of  Moses,  argued  from 
undesigned  coincidences  to  be  found  in  them,  when  com- 
pared in  their  several  parts.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  Fellow 
of  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Small  Bvo.  London,  1830. 

The  Veracity  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  argued  from  the 
undesigned  coincidences  to  be  found  in  them,  when  com- 
pared, first,  with  one  another;  secondly,  with  Josephus.  By 
the  Rev.  John  James  Blunt.     Bvo.    London,  1830. 

Conversations  on  the  Bible.  By  Erodore.  Boston,  12mo, 
pp.  1 12. 

Biblical  Emendations,  or  a  View  of  the  Various  Readings 
of  the  most  important  passages  of  Scripture.  Boston.  Carter 
and  Hendee.     12mo. 
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THEOLOGY. 

The  Orthodox  and  Catholic  Doctrine  of  our  Lord's  Hu- 
man Nature,  set  forth  in  four  parts.  1 .  Statement  of  the 
Doctrine  from  Scripture.  2.  Confirmation  of  it  from  the 
Creeds  of  the  Primitive  Churches,  and  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 8.  Objections  to  the  True  Doctrine  considered.  4 
The  Doctrines  of  the  Faith  which  stand  or  fietll  with  it.  By 
the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  A.M.     12mo.     London,  1830. 

Natural  Theology,  or  Essays  on  the  E:ristence  of  Deity 
and  of  Providence,  on  the  Immateriality  of  the  Soali  and  a 
Future  State.  By  the  Rev.  Alexander  Crombie,  L.L.D. 
F.R.S.  and  M.R.S.L.     8vo.     London,  1830. 

Sermons,  Explanatory  and  Practical,  on  the  Thirty^sine 
Articles.  By  the  Rev.  T.  Waite,  D.C.L.  Chaplain  to  H.  R. 
H.  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  to  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  and  Master  of  the  Grammar  School, 
Lewisham  Hill.     8vo.     London,  1830. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Evidence  of  the  Scripture  Miracles. 
By  John  Penrose,  M.A.  formerly  of  C.  C.  College,  Oxford. 
8to.     London,  1830. 

True  Christian  Religion;  containing  the  Universal  Theo- 
logy of  the  New  Church,  which  was  foretold  by  the  Lord  in 
Dan.  vii.  13,  14,  and  in  the  Apocalypse,  xxi.  1,  2.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  E.  Swedenborg.  2  vols,  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1830. 

A  plain  and  Serious  Address  on  the  subject  of  the  Chris-* 
tian  Religion;  urging  the  practice  of  it  in  a  candid  and 
charitable  spirit.     Boston.     Gray  and  Bowen. 

Friendly  Letters  to  a  Lady,  on  Doctrinal  Subjects.  By 
John  Butler,  A.M.     Boston.    James  Loring. 

Strictures  on  the  Review  of  Dr  Spring's  Dissertation  on  the 
Means  of  Regeneration,  in  the  Christian  Spectator  for  1829. 
By  Bennet  Tyler,  D.D.  Portland.  Shirley  and  Hyde.  8vo, 
pp.  64. 

Letters  to  a  Friend  on  the  Evidences,  Doctrines,  and  Du- 
ties of  the  Christian  Religion.  By  Olinthus  Gregory,  L.L.D. 
Honorary  member  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  New  York,  Associate  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  Belles  Lettres  at  Dijon,  Member  of  the  Astronomical 
Society  of  London,  and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.    Two  volumes  8vo. 
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First  American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  New  York, 
G.  and  C.  Carvill.     182G. 

There  are  some  books  which  we  dismiss  with  a  single  perusal. 
Important,  perhaps,  only  as  communicative  of  facts,  and  character- 
ized by  no  peculiar  felicity  of  execution,  they  contribute  little  to 
mental  improyement,  and  hence  should  not  long  detain  us  from 
more  interesting  works.  There  are  others,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  subjects  they  discuss,  and  the  quickening  manner  in  which 
they  are  written,  deserve  our  frequent  attention  and  study.  They 
do  not  merely  afford  instruction  ;  they  impart  the  spirit  of  the  author, 
cherish  and  strengthen  the  desire  of  knowledge,  awaken  the  mind  to 
a  eonsciousnesB  of  its  energies,  and  lead  to  the  perception  of  higher 
troths  than  they  unfold.  To  this  chss  belong  the  ^^  Letters"  of 
Dr  (iregory.  They  first  appeared  in  England  in  1812,  and  soon 
passed  Ibrough  a  number  of  editions.  But  one  edition  has  as  yet, 
we  believe,  boen  published  in  this  country.  This  we  regret,  as  we 
know  of  no  work  better  adapted  to  give  just  views  of  the  evidences, 
nature  and  importance  of  revealed  religion.  The  first  volume 
treats  of  the  absurdity  of  deism,  and  of  the  necessity  and  evidences 
of  revelation.  The  various  topics  are  discussed  in  a  manner  at  once 
brief,  clear  and  convincing.  The  second  volume  treats  of  the  most 
important  Christian  doctrines,  and  closes  with  a  summary  of  the 
Christian  duties.  The  views  of  the  author  on  these  subjects  are 
orthodox,  and  his  mode  of  treating  them  worthy  of  his  powers  and 
acquirements.  He  evinces  not  only  a  clearness  of  conception  and 
an  accuracy  in  reasoning  which  few  attain,  but  a  liveliness  of  emo- 
tion which  is  not  usually  deemed  compatible  with  scientific  pursuits, 
and  a  warmth  and  elevation  of  piety  which  i^  truly  refreshing. 
Should  our  Journal  meet  the  eye  of  any  who  have  not  read  the  let- 
ters, we  hope  they  will  avail  themselves  of  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  so  doing,  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  the  work  by  promoting 
its  circulation. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  History  of  the  Church  of  England.  ^  By  J.  B.  S.  Car- 
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From  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims. 

^^  The  incidents  in  this  work  are  well  selected  and  arranged  ;  the 
style  is  sufficiently  elevated  and  always  perspicuous ;  and  the  volume 
will  be  found  interesting  and  useful,  not  only  in  academies  and  com- 
mon schools,  but  in  private  families.  The  plan  of  making  Eccle- 
siastical History  the  subject  of  attention  and  recitation  in  the  higher 
schools,  is  obviously  important,  and  we  know  of  no  work  more 
suitable  to  be  adopted  as  a  text  book,  than  the  one  before  us." 

From  the  Rev.  R.  Emerson^  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History 
at  the  Andover  Institution. 

^^  It  appears  well  adapted  to  its  object — the  use  of  schools.  Ec- 
clesiastical History,  always  important,  appears  doubly  so  at  the 
present  time,  for  the  rising  generation  in  this  country.  Its  bearing 
on  the  question  of  Popery,  and  on  the  cause  of  missions  and  the 
spread  of  the  Bible,  is  as  important  as  it  is  obvious.  Next  to  the 
Gospel  itself  as  read  and  preached,  we  must  ever  regard  the  history 
of  the  Church  as  the  best  antidote  to  the  corruptions  and  the 
strongest  excitement  to  the  virtues  that  have  been  found  in  its  bo* 
som.  To  introduce  such  works  into  our  schools  is  an  importi^nt 
step  towards  rendering  them  truly  Christian  and  ^practical.'  " 
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From  ike  Reo.  Joseph  Emerson^  Prineipal  cfihe  Female  Semimuy 
at  Wethersfidd. 

^^  l>t]titig  the  kst  Iwo  jearS)  I  baye  devoted  a  isonsiderahle  por- 
tion of  my  time  to  studying  and  teaching  Ecclesiastical  History, 
while  my  estimation  of  this  most  noble  branch  of  Uteraturehas  heeo 
co'^tinually  rising.  I  am  therefore  prepared  most  cordially  to  re- 
peat my  brother's  recommendation^  and  could  add  mach  more. 

^^  The  sweet  simplicity,  the  classical  neatness,  the  luminous  per- 
spicuity, the  able  arrangement,  the  distinct  numerical  statement  of 
causes,  in  connection  with  the  importanMpf  the  matter,  can  hanfly 
fiiil  to  render  your  work  both  interestin^nd  profitable  to  al  who 
may  study  it  But  probably  the  Questions  are  its  most  distinguish- 
ing excellence.  May  you  long  continue  to  be  more  and  more  use- 
ful, in  your  most  difficult  and  momentous  employment  of  composing 
books  for  the  rising  generation." 

The  above  work  has  been  introduced  into  several  seminaries  dar- 
ing the  short  period  since  its  publication,  and  has  in  every  instance 
afforded  the  utmost  satisfaction  in  both  teachers  and  pupils.  Vecy 
flattering  notices  have  been  received  by  the  Author  from  a  large 
number  of  clergymen,  and  reviews  commending  t^book  have  ap- 
peared in  the  Spirit  of  the  Pilgrims,  Journal  of  Education^  and  moil 
of  the  Religious  weekly  peric^icals  in  this  country. 

From  Professors  Taylor  and  Fiich^  of  New-Hasoem, 
This  work  presents  the  outlmes  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  a 
fkithful  and  perspicuous  nmnner.  By  arranging  the  principal  events 
into  distinct  propositions,  with  comments  and  additional  fitcts  sub- 
joined, in  small  letter,  and  by  inserting  questions  upon  the  text  at 
the  foot  of  each  page,  the  author  has  happily  adapted  the  Ikmk  to 
the  capacities  of  the  young  and  to  exercises  in  our  schools,  ^nd 
the  impartiality  of  the  narative  renders  it  a  useful  class 
children  universally,  to  whatever  religious  denomination  they  i 
belong. 

3.  Remains  qf  the  Reo.  Charles  Woffe,  A.B.  Carate  of 
Donoughmore,  Diocese  of  Armagh,  with  a  brief  foemoir  of 
bis  life,  by  the  Rev.  John  A.  Russel.  M.A.  with  a  fine  En- 
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4.  Journal  qf  a  Residence  during  several  months  in  Loi^ 
don,  together  with  Excursions   through  various   parts  of 
England ;  and  a  short  tour  in  France  and  Scotland,  in  the 
Years  1823  and  1824.     By  Nathaniel  S.  Wheaton,  A.M 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Hartford. 
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Essays  and  Dissertations  in  Biblical  Literature.  By  a 
Society  of  Clergymen.  Vol.  I.  Containing  chiefly 
translations  of  the  works  of  German  critics.  New  York. 
G.  4-  C.  fy  H.  Carvilly  1829.     Pp.  567,  Svo. 

The  importance  of  biblical  literature  is  gradually  rising 
to  its  appropriate  value  in  the  estimation  of  many  of  our 
clergymen.  To  those  whose  acquirements  and  taste  have  led 
them  to  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of  theological  lite- 
rature in  our  country,  and  whose  biblical  studies  have  made 
them  sensible  of  the  want  of  more  ample  means  for  extending 
their  researches ^  the  attention  recently  awakened  to  this  sub- 
ject cannot  fail  to  be  highly  gratifying.  For  deep  and  origi- 
nal investigation  in  this  productive  field  our  country  has 
hitherto  laboured  under  peculiar  disadvantages,  which,  although 
diminished  by  the  productions  of  every  passing  year,  must 
long  continue  to  be  felt  Our  public  libraries  are  not  stored 
with  ancient  manuscripts,  accumulated  by  the  contributions 
and  collections  of  successive  centuries;  our  geographical  loca- 
tion cuts  us  off  from  many  important  facilities  of  acquiring  a 
radical  knowledge  of  oriental  languages,  literature,  and  cus- 
2  R 
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toms;  and  our  theological  and  literary  institutions  have  not, 
until  recently  at  least,  afibrded  the  requisite  means  and  en- 
couragements for  profound  research.  Few  men  of  talents  pos- 
sess me  means  of  pursuing  their  studies  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  prescribed  for  admission  to  professional  engagements, 
nor  has  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  afibrded  adequate  patron- 
age to  warrant  the  appropriation  of  much  time  and  expendi- 
ture upon  extensive  investigation. 

But  in  all  these  respects  we  are  happy  to  perceive  decisive 
indications  of  improvement    The  gradual  development  of  the 
treasures  accumulated  in  the  ancient  libraries  of  Enrope,  by 
the  publication,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  most  valuable  arti- 
cles in  various  forms  and  languages,  is  constantly  rendering 
access  to  the  originals  less  important.    The  printed  copy  of  a 
useful  document,  if  accurate,  will  be  as  valuable  an  assistant 
in  our  researches  as  the  musty  manuscript,  and  will  in  most 
cases  afibrd  the  additional  advanta^  of  translation,  collation^ 
or  commentary,  which  may  essentially  facilitate  our  labours. 
Thus  the  deficiencies  of  our  libraries  are  in  a  course  of  supply 
from  the  overflowings  of  those  of  our  more  favoured  neigh- 
bours, and  the  elements  of  profound  investigation  are  accu- 
mulating around  us  without  the  wearisome  process  of  ransack- 
ing dustv  shelves  and  examining  corroded  masses  of  ancient 
manuscripts.     The  multiplication  of  elementary  books,  jour- 
nals of  travellers  and  missionaries,  and  increasing  intercourse, 
are  constantly  rendering  easier  the  acquisition  of  oriental  lite- 
rature.    The  political  cnanges  and  revolutions  in  the  countries 
surrounding  the  Mediterranean,  and  Uie  interest  felt  in  the 
efforts  of  missionaries,  are  directing  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity so  strongly  to  that  quarter,  as  to  create  a  popular  sen- 
timent in  favour  of  any  pursuits  connected  with  the  east, 
especially  if  designed  to  illustrate  the  scriptures.     Nor  is  it 
among  the  least  gratifying  characteristics  of  the  present  age, 
that  our  theological  seminaries  of  various  denominations  are 
makine  special  efibrts  to  give  prominence  to  the  claims  of 
biblical  literature,  and  to  furnish  increasing  facilities  to  young 
men  of  promising  talents  to  pursue  their  studies  beyond  the 
mere  prescribed  routine.     And  last,  though  not  least  among 
the  cheering  improvements  of  the  day,  we  may  name  the  im- 
proving character  and  increasing  number  of  publications,  botii 
original  and  imported,  on  the  various  topics  embraced  in  this 
branch  of  theological  science. 

We  rejoice  in  this  pro^ss,  not  only  because  we  consider 
the  subject  important  in  itself,  but  especially  because  we  are 
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persuaded  that  the  assistance  of  this  department  of  theology 
will  soon  be  required  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown,  to  sustain  the  interests  of  truth*  The  pro^ 
minent  aspect  which  error  and  infidelity  are  asiuming,  the 
talents  and  learning,  enlisted  in  their  support,  and  the  un-* 
wearied  assiduity  with  which  they  are  rallying  and  organizing 
their  hosts,  admonish  us  to  put  on  our  armour  and  prepare  for 
the  contest.  The  spirit  of  free  inquiry  is  gone  forth;  the 
doctrines  of  revelation  are  undergoing  a  radical  investigation^ 
sentiments  are  no  long^  revered  for  having  been  held  sacred 
by  the  best  of  men,  from  time  immemorial;  the  truths  which 
established  the  faith  and  nourished  the  piety  of  our  fathers, 
are  called  in  question  with  as  little  hesitation  as  the  specula- 
tions of  yesterday;  and  new  efforts  of  inventive  genius  are 
daily  put  in  requisition  to  expose  weak  points  in  the  founda- 
tions  of  our  faith,  and  to  construct  new  instruments  to  under- 
mine or  storm  the  citadel  of  truth.  The  social  fireside  and 
the  popular  meeting;  the  I^islative  discussion  and  the  indus^ 
triously-cireulated  periodical;  the  i^culations  of  the  philoso- 
pher, obtruded  upon  the  community  after  the  hand  that  recorded 
them  has  mouldered  in  the  tomb;  and  even  the  sacred  desk— 
<<  I  name  it,  filled  with  solemn  awe,"  are  seized  as  occasions  or 
employed  as  vehicles  to  render  objections  to  the  received  sys- 
tem of  religious  truth,  popular  and  influential.  In  this  process 
the  cause  of  piety  must  suffer,  and  the  souls  of  multitudes  be 
deluded,  if  the  advocates  of  the  truth  are  not  qualified  to  main- 
tain the  system  with  equal  talent,  learning,  and  industry. 
Whatever  therefore  lays  claim  to  the  least  agency  in  diffusing 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  clear  views  of  their 
authenticity  and  canonical  authority,  familiar  acquaintance 
with  their  essential  facts  and  truths,  and  correct  principles  of 
interpretation,  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome  to  every  intelligent 
Christian,  and  especially  to  the  clergyman,  who  feels  himself 
in  a  peculiar  manner  appointed  in  the  providence  of  Ood,  and 
"moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,*'  to  stand  forth  as  a  "defender  of 
the  faith.'*  No  age  of  the  church  perhaps  has  more  imperi- 
ously required  a  firm  phalanx  of  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament  to  preach  in  demonstration  of  the  spirit  and  of  power 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,  and  contend  earnestly  by  all 
legitimate  means  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

But  as  our  object  in  noticing  tiie  work  before  us  is  not  to 
make  it  the  text  of  an  essay  ot  dissertation  of  our  own,  but  to 

E' ve  some  account  of  its  contents,  to  recommend  it  to  the  care- 
i  attention  of  our  readers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express 
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our  dissent  from  some  of  the  positions  maintained  in  it,  we 
proceed  to  a  detailed  examination  of  the  various  discussions 
which  fill  its  pages.  Seldom  has  a  volume  itoued  from  the 
American  press  replete  with  such  deep  and  varied  learning, 
applied  to  its  appropriate  objects  with  so  much  judgment  and 
taste.  The  general  design  of  the  work  is  "  to  advance  the 
cause  of  biblical  literature,  principally  by  placing  within  the 
reach  of  students  some  treatises  which  are  not  now  readily  ac- 
cessible. ''  The  articles  are  all,  with  one  exception,  translated 
from  the  Grerman  or  Latin  works  of  Michaelis,  Tittmann, 
Storr,  Eichhorn,  and  Oesenius;  names  which  no  lover  of  Ger- 
man literature,  or  connoisseur  in  the  higher  walks  of  theologi- 
cal science,  can  pronounce  without  respect,  although  we  regret 
that  some  of  them  have  been  enlisted  on  the  side  of  neology, 
or  rationalism.  Few  traces  of  these  erroneous  opinions  ap- 
pear in  the  pieces  introduced  into  this  work;  and  when  they 
do  occur,  the  translators  have  omitted  them,  where  it  could  be 
done  without  injury  to  the  connexion,  or  accompanied  them 
with  cautionary  notes.  We  deem  this  course  on  the  whole 
judicious;  for  while  we  exceedingly  dislike  the  practice  of 
garbling  the  works  of  valuable  writers,  we  consider  it  a  far 
more  serious  evil  to  import  foreign  errors,  or  foreign  arguments, 
in  support  of  native  error. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  "  History  of  Introductions  to  the 
Scriptures,  by  William  Gesenius,  translated  from  the  Ger- . 
man  by  Samuel  H.  Turner,  D.D.  Professor  of  Biblical  Learn- 
ing and  Interpreter  of  Scripture  in  the  General  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United 
States. ''  The  article  was  written  for  the  "  General  Encydo- 
pcedia  of  the  Sciences  and  Arts,  by  Ersch  and  Gruber,'*  and 
republished,  with  the  other  articles  in  that  work  referring  to 
the  Bible,  in  a  separate  volume,  at  Leipzig,  in  1823.  This 
volume  contains  in  a  small  compass  much  valuable  infor- 
mation on  the  History,  Criticism,  Antiquities,  Translations, 
&c.  of  the  Bible,  from  the  pens  of  De  Wette,  Niemeyer, 
and  Gesenius.  The  essay  before  us  is  very  brief,  and  conse- 
quently superficial  and  unsatisfactory.  Several  works,  by 
no  means  unimportant,  are  entirely  omitted,  most  of  which 
however  the  translator  has  referred  to  in  a  note.  The  author 
sets  out  by  defining  the  appropriate  limits,  and  pointing  out 
the  proper  subjects  or  materials  of  an  Introduction  to  the  Scrip- 
tures; and  then  mentions  the  principal  works  which  have  suc- 
cessively appeared  bearing  this  title,  or  discussing  the  subjects 
which  it  indicates.     This  branch  of  theological  science  has 
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been  caltivated  more  extensively  in  Germany  than  any  where 
else.  '^  It  gives^  on  the  particular  books,  discussions  respecting 
their  authors,  and  times  of  composition,  genuineness  and  in- 
tegrity, contents,  spirit  and  plan;  and  also,  as  the  subject  re- 
quires it,  respecting  the  original  language,  its  earliest  history, 
and  so  forth;  and  mrther,  in  general  respecting  the  orisin  of 
the  Bible  collection,  or  Canon,  its  original  language  and  ver- 
sions, the  history  of  the  original  text,  and  o&er  matters  of 
Aiskind." 

The  material  elements  of  a  work  of  this  class  are  arranged 
by  our  author  in  the  following  manner:  the  history  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Hellenistic  languages, 
writing,  and  literature;  the  history  of  the  Canon,  or  of  the 
collection,  arrangement,  and  ecclesiastical  (we  would  also  add, 
divine)  authority  of  the  books;  the  history  of  the  original 
text,  the  various  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  and  the 
means  of  improving  it;  and  the  hermeneutical  part,  which 
exhibits  the  aids  for  understanding  the  Bible,  and  directions 
for  the  application  of  them.  The  historical  sketch,  which  con- 
stitutes the  body  of  the  essay,  often  furnishes  little  more  in- 
formation than  the  name  of  the  author  in  his  proper  place  in 
the  succession,  and  the  title  of  his  work  in  a  note,  and  utterly 
disappoints  our  expectation  of  seeing  the  principal  works 
characterized  and  estimated  according  to  their  respective  merits. 
The  principal  introductions  to  the  New  Testament  are  thus 
described: 

^^  Afler  the  very  learned  preparatory  works  of  Richard  Simon, 
the  first  who  published  an  introduction  to  the  New  Testament  was 
J.  D.  Micbaelis.  His  work  was  a  very  imperfect  manual,  which 
m  later  editions  was  greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  and  by  Her- 
bert Marsh  was  enriched  with  learned  additions  and  corrections. 
But  the  marked  progress  which  biblical  criticism  and  exegesis  had 
made  towards  the  end  of  the  last  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  was  conspicuous  in  the  manuals  respectively,  of  Han- 
lein,  whose  work  is  particularly  distinguished  by  its  agreeable 
composition,  of  J.  C.  Chr.  Schmidt,  who  abounds  with  clear 
and  unbiassed  views,  and  of  J.  L.  Hug,  who  excels  all  his  prede- 
cessors in  deep  and  fundamental  investigations.  Eichhorn  has  also 
extended  his  inquiries  to  the  subjects  comprehended  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  but  has  published  no  more  at  pre- 
sent than  the  particular  introduction.  The  subjects,  in  this  depart- 
ment, which  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  inquirers,  as  of  prin- 
cipal importance,  and  have  occasioned  many  hypotheses  and  learned 
controversies,  are  the  following :  the  arrangement  of  the  manuscripts 
according  to  recensions  and  classes,  (Griesbach's  system  of  recen- 
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sbns) ;  the  manner  of  illustrating  the  agreement  of  the  first  three 
gospels ;  the  chronology  of  Paul's  epistles,  and,  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Schleiermacher  and  Bretschneider's  works  on  this  sub* 
ject,  also  the  authenticity  of  the  gospel  of  John,  and  of  the  epistles 
to  Timothy," 

Beyond  the  limits  of  Germany  the  author  finds  only  two 
writers  worthy  of  notice:  Lianigan^  an  Italian,  and  Horae, 
who  <^  both  comprehend  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and 
the  latter  the  exegetical  helps  also,  as  biblical  antiquities,  geo- 
graphy, and  other  subjects  of  this  kind.  In  addition  to  the 
various  works  named  or  described,  a  catalogue  is  given  of  the 
German  journals  and  reviews  which  have  discussed  particu- 
lar topics,  and  reviewed  the  various  books  which  have  a{q>eared 
from  time  to  time  in  this  branch  of  theological  science.  These 
are  numerous,  and  pome  of  them  have  extended  to  many  vo- 
lumes; indicating  decisively  the  strong  hold  which  investiga- 
tions of  this  kind  have  taken,  in  the  popular  feelings  of  the 
more  intelligent  classes  of  the  community.  It  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  as  our  author  states,  that  ^  other  nations  are  far  behind 
the  advances  which  have  been  made  by  the  Germans, '^  though 
we  should  hesitate  to  subscribe  to  the  reasons  he  assigns  for 
the  deficiency;  which  are,  that  the  Bible  is  not  studied  else- 
where with  so  much  ardour,  and  that  the  doctrinal  views  of 
divines  in  other  countries  '^re  opposed  to  the  results  to 
which  many  of  the  disquisitions  tend."  We  should  not  be 
easily  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  Bible  is  not  as  faithfully 
and  as  profitably  read  in  England  and  our  own  country  as  in 
Germany;  and  if  the  fruits  of  piety  actually  exhibited  were 
taken  as  the  criterion  of  the  fidelity  with  which  English  and 
American  Christians  search  the  scriptures,  we  should  have 
little  fear  of  mortification  in  the  comparison.  But  in  the  other 
reason  assigned,  there  may  be  truth  in  the  view  which  the 
author  takes  of  the  subject  It  is  not,  however,  in  foreign 
countries  alone  that  these  results,  so  deleterious  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  piety,  are  deplored  and  opposed.  This  opposition 
is  nowhere  so  decided,  and  so  powerful  at  this  very  time  as  in 
the  heart  and  throughout  all  the  borders  of  Germany;  and  no 
where  else  has  it  enlisted  so  much  talent,  and  such  an  extent 
and  variety  of  learning  in  the  cause  of  truth.  The  ablest 
veterans  of  the  neological  school,  who  had  long  boasted  of  their 
triumph  over  the  established  system  of  their  church,  and  had 
been  deemed  invincible  by  their  admiring  followers,  have  re- 
cently been  assailed  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  pursued 
through  all  their  ample  range  of  classical  and  oriental  learning, 
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and  discomfited  oti  their  own  ground.  Some  of  those  who 
still  survive  are  sinking  into  neglect  and  losing  their  influence^ 
while  others  are  approximating  to  the  truth  and  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  and  associating  with  their  more  evangelical  neighbours 
in  disseminating  its  salutary  blessings.  It  ought,  however,  to 
be  remarked,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  or  tendency 
of  these  investigations  in  themselves,  if  conducted  in  a  proper 
spirit  and  manner,  from  which  piety  or  orthodoxy,  even  in  its 
*«most  straitesf'  forms,  need  shrink.  The  translator,  in  a 
note  to  the  passage  under  consideration,  very  justly  remarks, 
^  Disquisitions  of  the  kind  referred  to,  do  by  no  means  tend 
to  the  results  with  which  the  German  neologists  have  satisfied 
themselves.  They  tend  to  a  fundamental  acquaintance  with 
scripture,  to  a  confirmation  of  its  claims  as  the  inspired  word 
of  God,  and  to  a  sound  and  incontrovertible  system  of  religious 
faith,  founded  in  all  its  parts,  not  on  metaphysical  philosophy, 
or  traditional  authority,  but  on  the  Bible,  and  nothing  but  the 
Bible.**  For  the  truUi  of  this  we  might  appeal  to  the  charac- 
ters of  the  most  profound  biblical  critics  of  every  age,  from 
the  days  of  Jerome  to  the  present  time;  but  the  subject  has 
been  too  often  discussed,  and  is  in  its  very  nature  too  plain  to 
need  further  illustration  in  this  place. 

The  next  article  in  the  volume  is  a  <<  Treatise  on  the  Authen- 
ticity and  canonical  authority  of  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,  by  John  Godfrey  Eichhorn;  translated  from  the 
German  by  J.  F.  Schroeder,  A.M.  an  assistant  minister  of 
Trinity  Church,  New  York."  It  presents,  in  the  compass  of 
about  eighty  pages,  a  compendious  view  of  the  testimonies  and 
arguments  on  which  our  belief  in  the  renuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  Old  Testament  rests.  The  introductory  para- 
graphs embrace  some  important  general  observations.  The 
diversity  of  style,  the  ^^march  of  thought  and  range  of  imagery,** 
and  the  gradual  change  of  manners  developed  in  the  successive 
books,  demonstrate  them  to  be  the  works  of  difierent  authors; 
while  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  the  utter  absence  of  any  eon- 
eeivable  motive,  forbid  us  to  think  of  an  agreement  between 
different  writers  of  different  ages  to  impose  upon  the  world 
00  extensive  and  influential  a  forgery.  <<  The  very  reasonings 
that  arfi^  for  a  Homer,  maintain  even  the  authenticity  of  all 
the  particular  books  of  the  Old  Testament;"  and  **as  yet  no 
one  has  been  able  to  oppose  with  arguments  the  integrity  and 
credibility  of  any  writer  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  every  dis- 
covery in  ancient  literature  has  hitherto  been  some  new  con- 
firmatioB  of  the  sacred  books."    All  the  hooks,  of  whidi  the 
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writers  are  known,  <<  are  impressed  with  the  seal  of  the  in- 
te^ity  of  their  authors;''  and  where  these  are  not  known^ 
*<  internal  considerations  always  show,  that  We  are  compelled 
to  recognise  them  as  authentic."  "  The  Book  of  Joshua,  for 
instance,  the  author  of  which  is  unknown^  enters  so  deeply 
into  the  particulars  of  the  most  ancient  geography,  that  miracle 
upon  miracle  must  have  been  wrought  on  an  impostor,  if  he 
could  have  been  in  a  situation  to  compose  it  thus.^* 

Before  introducing  the  direct  evidences  and  testimonies  of 
authenticity,  an  observation  is  premised  in  which  we  cannot 
acquiesce.     We  insert  it  entire. 

^^  The  very  nature  of  the  origin  of  many  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  renders  it  necessary  that  ancient  and  modem  passages 
and  sections  must  interchange  in  them.  Very  few  proceeded  from 
the  hand  of  their  authors  in  the  form  in  which  we  now  have  them. 
The  separate  constituent  parts  of  many  had  long  been  extant  as 
special  works,  before  they  became  united  with  certain  parts  now 
added  to  them.  Should  even  the  Mosaick  writings,  in  their  present 
order,  not  be  those  of  Moses  ;  yet  they  have  been  collect^  from 
Mosaick  documents,  and  have  merely  been  disposed  by  a  more  re- 
cent hand.  Our  Psalms,  according  to  their  existing  arrangement, 
first  attained  their  present  extent  afler  the  captivity,  by  the  combi- 
nation of  several  larger  and  smaller  books  of  Psalms.  The  materials 
of  our  Daniel  were  originally  separate,  in  treatises  that  had  been 
composed  in  difierent  dialects.  The  golden  proverbs  of  Solomon 
have  been  increased  by  accessions :  even  in  Hezekiah's  time,  there 
were  additions  made  to  them." 

We  are  not  prepared  to  adopt  any  of  the  statements  of  which 
this  paragraph  is  composed,  without  much  greater  limitations 
and  qualifications  than  the  known  sentiments  of  the  author  al- 
low us  to  prescribe.  The  translator  has  omitted  some  con- 
nected passages  on  account  pf  the  ^<  peculiar  sentiments  which 
they  advance,"  and  referred  us  to  Jahn's  Introduction  for 
proof  that  the  Pentateuch  is  in  reality  <<  the  work  of  Moees," 
and  "  not  a  compilation  of  recent  date." 

We  are  unable  to  perceive  what  it  is  in  the  "nature  of  the 
origin  of  many  scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,"  which  ren- 
ders an  interchange  of  ancient  and  modem  passages  and  sec- 
tions necessary,  at  least  to  any  considerable  extent  The 
writers  of  the  books  containing  the  national  history  of  the 
Hebrews,  both  before  and  after  their  separation,  unquestiona- 
bly used  the  records,  official  annals,  and  other  public  docu- 
ments of  the  kingdom  whose  history  Uiey  describe;  and  they 
may  have  occasionally  introduced  extracts.  In  some  instances 
the  historian  interweayes^  with  his  narrative  the  oracles  of 
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prophets^  the  effusions  of  inspired  poets,  and  the  speeches^  de- 
creesy  letters,  or  remarks  of  the  individual  whose  history  he  is 
writing.  *  Some  of  these  documents  may  have  existed  long 
before  the  writer's  age,  though  probably  very  few  will  be 
found  by  examination.  We  may  admit  also  that  the  editor, 
or  editors,  who  revised  the  books,  when  arranging  them  into 
their  proper  place  in  the  canon,  added  or  inserted  some  re- 
marks, changed  perhaps  some  geographical  names,  and  in 
Deuteronomy  appended  a  whole  chapter.  Marginal  notei» 
may,  by  the  carelessness  or  officiousness  of  transcribers,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  text,  and  other  slight  variations  must 
have  occurred  in  the  course  of  time,  and  frequent  transcription, 
to  render  the  text  now  in  some  degree  different  from  what  it 
was  when  it  issued  fresh  from  the  hands  of  the  author.  Hence 
the  various  readings  which  characterize  the  existing  manu- 
scripts, none  of  which,  in  all  probability,  accurately  represent 
the  autograph  in  any  one  book.  With  these  exceptions,  which 
materially  affect  very  few  of  the  books,  we  see  no  reason  for 
admitting  this  interchange,  or  succession  of  ancient  and  modem 
passages,  which,  however  we  mieht  limit,  it  would  make 
strange  patchwork  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  would  certainly 
affect  in  a  serious  degree  the  genuineness,  if  not  the  authenti- 
city, of  the  inspired  books.  Unless  we  are  prepared  to  yield 
the  question  of  genuineness,  we  must  maintain  that  we  pos- 
sess them  substantially,  in  matter  and  form,  as  they  were  pub- 
lished by  their  respective  authors.  It  is  true  they  exhibit 
marks  of  having  been  revised,  arranged,  and  prepared  for  per- 
manent use,  public  and  private,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the 
composition  of  most  of  them,  but  the  changes  and  additions 
thus  made,  so  far  as  can  now  be  ascertained,  did  not  substan- 
tially affect  the  character  or  component  parts  of  any  single 
book.  The  Psalms,  at  least  many  of  them,  existed  without 
doubt  as  separate  compositions^  some  of  them  perhaps  a  long 
time  before  they  were  collected  into  a  volume;  and  the  Pro- 
verbs of  Solomon,  <<  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  copied  out,''  contained  probably  in  the  last  seven  chap- 
ters of  the  book,  may  have  been  then  first  added  to  the  collec- 
tion previously  made;  but  the  materials  were  of  the  same 


•  See  1  Kings,  xiv.  29,  and  xt.  7.     1  Chron.  xxvii.  24>  and  xxix.  29*    2 
Chron.  xxiv.  ^.    2  Sam.  i.  18.    2  Chron.  xii.  15,  and  ziii.  22.    Ezra  i.  1 
—4.  After  the  separation,  the  Chronicles  of  the  two  kingdoms  are  separata  , 
docaments.    Compare  1  Kings  xr.  7,  31,  and  xxii.  39, 45. 
2  S 
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character,  prepared  by  the  same  hand,  and  of  course  they  con- 
stitute a  whole,  as  genuine  and  authentic,  as  if  they  had  been 
transcribed  in  successive  chapters  and  verses,  by  the  hand  of 
the  royal  author. 

But  we  are  more  particularly  anxious  to  vindicate  the  Pen- 
tateuch from  the  insinuation  here  thrown  out  against  its  genu- 
ineness, as  a  real  work  of  Moses. 

From  the  speculations  of  Carlostadt,  Spinoza,  Astnic  and 
Paine,  to  the  criticisms  of  Eichhom,  Vater,  and  De  Wette; 
infidels  and  theologians  co-operating  in  unholy  concert;  the 
Mosaic  origin,  and  of  course  the  divine  authority  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch, has  been  a  favourite  object  of  attack.  It  seems  to  have 
been  considered  the  most  questionable  portion  of  the  whole 
series  of  God's  revelations,  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  the 
citadel  of  the  christian  faith.  Yet  scarcely  two  of  these  criti- 
cal cavillers  can  agree  in  their  theories,  or  rely  on  the  same 
mode  of  explaining  the  actual  phenomena  of  the  books^  as  they 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  the  sacred  volume.  While 
some  imagine  they  find  evidence  of  composition  at  a  period 
long  posterior  to  the  time  of  Moses,  when  or  by  whom  they 
cannot  decide;  others,  compelled  by  internal  evidence  and  his- 
torical testimony  to  refer  them  to  the  age  of  Moses,  represent 
them  as  a  series  of  fragments,  partly  composed  by  Moses,  and 
pardy  by  other  unknown  hands;  some  of  them,  as  Vater*  and 
De  Wette,t  extend  this  fra^entary  character  to  all  the  books; 
while  others,  as  Astruc,  Eichhorn  and  Jahn,  limit  it  to  Grene- 
sis,  and  maintain  that  Moses  found  these  documents  among 
his  people,  and  collected,  arranged,  revised,  and  modernized 
tiiem,  and  incorporated  them  into  his  history.  Yet  they  can- 
not agree  as  to  the  number  and  extent  of  these  documents,! 
whicl|  they  distinguish  by  the  use  of  the  divine  names  Jehovah 
and  Elohim,  by  a  difference  in  the  style  and  mode  of  narration, 
by  repetitions  of  the  same  truth  or  fact,  and  by  inscriptions  or 
other  expressions  indicating  the  commencement  or  the  end  of 
a  section.    These  are  probably  the  <*  documents''  to  whioh  the 


*  Commentar  ueber  den  Pentateuch.  VoL  III.  p.  393,  &c. 

f  Lehrbuch  der  historisch  Kritischen  £inleitiinff»  in  die  Bibel*  A.  and  N. 
T.  §  150—155. 

\  Astruc,  who  fint  advanced  the  theory,  (in  his  Conjectures  sur  les  Me- 
moires  orig^inaux  dont  il  paroit,  que  Moyse  s'est  servi  pour  composer  le 
liyre  de  la  Genese,)  reckoned  twdive,  Eichhom  two»  Vater  many,  greater 
or  smaller,  llgen  three,  &c. 
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author  alludes  in  the  passage  before  us,  and  which  he  calls 
Mosaic,  because  they  passed  through  the  hands  of  Moses  and 
received  his  sanction  and  revision;  yet  we  hardly  know  how 
to  reconcile  the  declaration  with  the  doctrine  he  elsewhere 
maintains,  that  these  documents  were  arranged  and  prepared, 
and  all  the  other  books  written  by  Moses  himself,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last  two  chapters  of  Denteronomy."*^  Being 
accustomed  to  consider  the  whole  as  the  work  of  Moses,  and 
finding  it  eyery  where  quoted  and  referred  to  as  such,  in  the 
Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  by  ancient  writers^  Jewish  as 
well  as  Christian,  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  relinquish 
the  opinion;  nor  do  the  discordant  assertions  and  reasonings  of 
Eichhom,  of  Jahn,  of  Vater,  of  De  Wette,  or  of  Augusti,  ren- 
der it  in  our  estimation  untenable*  Perhaps  the  hypothesis, 
as  maintained  by  Eichhom  and  Jahn,  is  not  utterly  incompa- 
tible with  the  authenticity  and  inspiration  of  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis, (yet  it  cannot  be  a  genuine  work  of  Moses,  and  where 
then  is  the  evidence  of  its  authenticity?) 

Nearly  all  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  cite  or  refer  to 
the  writings  or  the  law  of  Moses,  but  nowhere  give  us  a  de- 
scription of  the  particular  books  included  in  these  writings. 
In  Joshua,  i.  8,  and  viii.  31,  34.  and  xxiii.  6,  the  book  of  the  law, 
or  of  the  law  of  Moses,  is  distinctly  mentioned,  with  reference 
in  the  contexts  to  historical  circumstances,  threatenings,  and 
promises,  contained  in  the  Pentateuch;  and  in  ch.  xxiv.  26,  we 
are  informed  that  he  made  an  addition,  or  appended  a  supple- 
ment to  the  book  of  the  law  of  God,  which  must  have  oeen 
the  farewell  address  of  Joshua,  recorded  in  this  chapter,  if  not, 
as  we  deem  more  probable,  the  whole  book  bearing  his  name 
in  substantiaUy  its  present  form.  Here  then,  as  early  as  the 
days  of  the  immediate  successor  of  Moses,  we  see  his  writings 
expressly  mentioned  as  one  entire  and  inspired  work.  As 
we  follow  the  course  of  the  sacred  history,  we  perceive  the 
same  evidence  in  succeeding  ages  of  the  Jewish  theocracy. 
David,  at  the  close  of  life,  admonishes  his  son  and  successor  to 
keep  the  charge  of  the  Lord  his  God,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  to 
keep  his  statutes,  and  his  commandments,  and  his  jud^ents, 
and  his  testimonies,  as  it  is  written,  (or  as  they  are  written)  in 
the  law  of  Moses.  (1  Kings  ii.  3.  compare  1  Cbron.  xxiL  13.) 


•  See  Avgutti't  Grandrisi  ttaer  hiitoritcb  krititcheii  Binleitung  ins 
Alte  Tettament,  §  101. 
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The  variety  of  expressions  employed  forbids  our  applying  the 
reference  to  the  decalogue  simply,  or  any  particular  injunc- 
tions or  statutes.  In  still  later  periods  of  the  Jewish  history, 
numerous  references  to  the  Pentateuch  occur  under  the  various 
titles  of  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses,  (Neh.  viii.  1 ),  the  law  of 
Moses,  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  18.  Ezra  iii.  2),  the  law  of  Jehovah,  (1 
Chron.  xvi.  40,  and  2  Chron.  xxii.  12, 13);  and  in  2  Chron.  xxv. 
4,  a  passage  is  quoted  literally  as  *'  written  in  the  law  in  the 
book  of  Moses.*'  The  historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
every  where  abound  with  similar  instances,  and  the  Psalms 
and  prophecies  are  full  of  allusions  in  various  forms  to  these 
writings;  (compare  Ps.  ex.  4,  with  Gen.  xiv.  18 — ^20.  Isaiah, 
liv.  9,  with  Gen.  viii.  21.  Isaiah  li.  12,  with  Gen.  xii.  1,  and 
see  also  Psalms  Ixxviii.  cv.  cvi.  cxxxv.  cxxxvi,  &c)  The  Penta- 
teuch, therefore,  has  been  known,  read,  quoted,  and  referred 
to  in  every  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  and  always  as  the 
sole,  entire  work  of  Moses,  containing  the  laws  and  revela- 
tions of  Jehovah.  In  the  New  Testament  the  references  and 
quotations  are  so  numerous,  as  to  render  it  altogether  unneces- 
sary here  to  name  any.*  Could  this  representation  be  consis- 
tent with  the  accuracy  of  inspired  truth,  and  would  it  have 
occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  inspired  volume,  if  so 
large  an  integral  parl^of  the  whole  as  the  book  of  Genesis  were 
not  the  work  of  Moses,  but  the  collected  fragments  of  some 
unknown  writers  of  preceding  ages?  Can  we  then  admit  the 
supposition,  that  these  writings,  in  their  present  order,  as  one 
entire  work,  are  not  the  genuine  productions  of  Moses,  with- 
out diminishing,  if  not  destroying,  our  faith  in  their  authenti- 
city and  inspiration?  Or  had  the  work  existed,  as  the  rhapso- 
dies of  Homer  are  said  to  have  done,  for  any  considerable  time 
after  Moses,  in  separate  fragments,  even  on  the  supposition  that 
he  composed  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  as  the  expression 
^*  Mosaic  documents"  seems  to  intimate,  and  as  the  author 
elsewhere  admits,!  would  it  have  been  so  uniformly  referred 
to  and  quoted,  even  from  the  days  of  Joshua,  as  one  work, 
one  book,  one  law  of  Moses?  The  supposition  is  incredible, 


•  The  translator  of  the  essay  before  us,  in  a  note  appended,  gives  a  list 
of  nearly  a  hundred  •*  direct  quotations"  from  the  Pentateuch,  among  which 
are  twenty-two  from  the  book  of  Geneus  alone. 

t  L  G.  Eichhom's  Ui^schichte,  pt.  i,  p.  180.  Gabler's  edition. 
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and  we  believe  capable  of  being  satisfactorily  disproved.    But 
oor  liraits  forbid  us  to  pursue  it  further  at  present 

We  pass  on  to  notice  the  remark  on  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
which  contains  an  assumption  that  we  hold  to  be  altogether 
gratuitous.  We  admit  of  course  that  the  book  presents  differ* 
ent  subjects,  forming  sections  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  intelli- 

S'ble  as  separate  documents,  written  also  in  different  languages, 
ut  does  Uie  fact,  that  various  subjects  are  arranged  together 
without  any  effort  to  exhibit  a  connexion  between  them, 
prove  that  they  were  originally  separate  documents?  Does 
mere  divisibility  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  division  and  in- 
dependent origin?  Internal  evidence,'*^  historical  tradition, 
(for  the  Jews,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  never  questioned  it), 
and  New  Testament  testimony,  prove  it  the  work  of  one  au- 
tiior,  who  must  have  lived  contemporaneously  with  the  events 
recorded  in  it  If  this  be  so,  we  have  no  possible  ground  to 
deny  that  it  was  written  by  Daniel;  and  if  this  is  established, 
we  have  little  concern  to  know,  whether  the  various  parts 
were  written  at  one  or  at  different  periods;  whether  the  suc- 
cessive sections  were  recorded  on  one  roll  or  more.  The  dif- 
ference of  language  in  different  parts  of  the  book  forms  no  ob- 
jection either  to  its  unity  or  its  genuineness;  for,  from  his  sit- 
uation, Daniel  must  have  be^n'as  familiar  with  the  Aramaean 
(and  not  the  Syriac,  as  inaccurately  translated  in  chapter  ii.  4.) 
aif  with  the  Hebrew;  and  peculiar  circumstances,  with  which 
we  are  unacquainted,  may  have  created  a  peculiar  necessity 
for  the  Chaldaic  or  East  Aramaean  dialect  in  a  part  of  the  book. 
This  portion  may  have  been  published  in  a  separate  form  for 
the  use  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  would  not  have  understood  the 
Hebrew.  Yet  even  on  this  supposition,  the  Hebrew  introduc- 
tion (chap.  iL  1 — 3.)  must  have  been  translated,  for  the  Chal- 
daic portion  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Hebrew,  as 
not  to  be  intelligible  if  separated  from  the  Hebrew  preface. 
How  little  ground  is  there,  therefore,  for  an  argument  from 
the  different  language  against  the  original  unity  of  the  book? 


*  See  J«hn*t  Introductio  in  libros  sacroe,  &c.  pt  ii.  ^  150.  De  Wette 
(Lehrbach  der  Einleitung,  &c.  §  256,)  proves  it  to  be  the  work  of  one  au- 
thor, although  he  denies  its  genuineness.  Michaelis  rejected  only  the 
fourth,  fi^  and  sixth  chapters,  but  Eichhom,  Bertholdt  and  others  ques- 
tion  the  whole  book.  The  arguments  pro  and  con  may  be  seen  at  length 
in  Bertholdt'sEinleitung,  Volume  IV,  ^  387. 
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But  we  trust  we  have  said  enough,  if  pot  to  evince  the  unte- 
nability  of  the  assumptions  in  the  paragraph  before  us,  which 
we  have  interpreted  according  to  the  known  sentiments  of  the 
author,  yet  to  enter  our  caveat  against  such  insinuations  and 
unwarrantable  modes  of  speakins  of  the  sacred  books,  on 
which  our  faith  and  our  hopes  are  founded.  We  have  no  fear 
of  the  judicious  application  of  criticism  to  the  inspired  writ- 
ings, and  we  would  cordially  say  with  our  author,  <<  higher 
criticism  must  fulfil  its  oflSce"  for  **the  writings  of  the  He- 
brews'' as  well  as  the  ^'  classics  of  Grecian  and  Roman  anti- 
quity;" but  we  utterly  disapprove  of  such  indefinite  and  un- 
qualified assertions,  and  abhor  the  ungodly  spirit  which  can 
approach  the  sacred  volume  with  the  cold  indifierence  of  a 
commentator  on  Homer  or  Plato,  and  apply  the  arbitrary  ca- 
nons of  a  licentious  criticism,  regardless  of  the  holy  sanctions 
of  divine  authority  and  inspiration. 

The  simple  object  of  our  author  in  the  essay  before  us,  is  to 
establish,  by  historical  testimony  alone,  the  canonical  authority 
of  those  books  to  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  referred  in 
their  teaching,  and  to  which  they  ascribed  divine  authority. 
^<  At  that  period  there  was  in  Palestine  a  collection,  which  made 
up  a  complete  whole,  and  in  the  New  Testament  was  some- 
times comprised  under  the  appellation  scripture,  or  holy  scrip- 
tures; sometimes  pan^hrased  bylaw  and  prophets,  or  bylaw, 
prophets,  and  Psalms."  That  this  collection  was  the  same 
which  we  now  possess  in  the  Old  Testament,  is  the  precise 
point  of  inquiry;  and  he  proceeds  in  the  investigation  with  the 
intelligence  of  an  able  advocate,  judiciously  introduces  the 
principal  witnesses,  examines  and  cross-examines  them  skil- 
fully, weighs  their  testimony  candidly,  and  gives  his  verdict 
dearly  and  satisfactorily.  In  the  examination  of  witnesses, 
he  has  not  taken  so  wide  a  range  as  many  others  have  done, 
and  has  relied  principally  on  the  testimony  of  Philo,  Josephus, 
Melito,  Origen,  Jerome,  and  the  Talmud.  The  New  Testa- 
ment is  also  mentioned  as  evidence,  but  is  very  briefly  dis- 
posed of,  in  a  manner  by  no  means  corresponding  with  its 
importance  in  the  list  of  witnesses,  or  with  the  critical  exami- 
nation which  the  others  have  received.  The  translator  has 
endeavoured  to  supply  this  deficiency  by  appending  a  list  of 
the  direct  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  some  ju- 
dicious references.  We  cannot  trace  the  course  of  the  inves- 
tigation, and  will  only  add  the  substance  of  the  result 

^^  From  the  remotest  period,  the  Jews  glowed  with  a  sacred  re- 
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ver^nce  for  their  national  writings.  In  the  language  of  Josephua, 
^  it  was,  so  to  speak,  innate  with  them,  to  regard  these  as  divine  in- 
structions ;  in  their  solicitude  they  ventured  not,  as  he  assures  us, 
to  add^  or  to  take  away^  or  to  aUer  any  thing,  although  some  of  the 
writings  had  a  very  high  antiquity.'  (§  29.)  Even  by  the  greatest 
calamities,  which  the  mad  spirit  of  persecution  gathered  around 
them  on  account  of  their  sacred  books,  they  did  not  permit  their 
reverence  to  be  repressed.  How  could  a  nation,  with  these  senti- 
ments, suffer  to  be  ranked  with  their  sacred  books,  such  as  were  of 
inferior  value  and  authority;  in  case  it  had  been  made  out  and 
generally  decided,  hew  many  and  what  books  were  entitled  to  divine 
authority  ? 

^^  This  also  was  settled.  As  far  as  we  can  go  back  in  their  his- 
tory, just  there,  where  the  Apocrypha  unites  the  broken  thread  of 
Hebrew  literature,  we  find  express  mention  of  a  sacred  national 
library  of  the  Hebrews,  as  the  several  parts  of  it  were  strictly  de- 
termined. It  thus  appears,  that  it  was  begun  soon  after  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity ;  or  that,  from  the  writings,  which  in  regard  to 
contents,  authors,  and  date  of  composition  were  so  different,  there 
was  made  a  complete  whole,  with  a  view  that,  for  the  future,  no 
new  writings  should  be  added  to  them ;  although,  from  the  want  of 
accounts,  we  are  not  now  able  to  specify  in  what  year^  and  why 
additions  at  that  period  ceased  to  be  made. 

^^  In  short,  history  attests,  that  after  the  babyloioan  cap- 
tivity, Ain>  INDEED  SOON  AFTER  THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE 
HEBREW  STATE  IN  PALESTINE,  THE  CANON  WAS  FULLY  SETTLED, 
AND  AT  THAT  TIME  COMPRISED  ALL  THOSE  BOOKS  WHICH  WE  NOW 
FIND   IN   IT." 

The  annunciation  of  this  decision,  so  satisfactory  to  our  faith 
in  the  plenary  authenticity  of  the  Old  Testament,  suggests  a 
correlative  inquiry  of  some  interest  and  importance.  If  all 
the  credible  witnesses  agree  so  decidedly  in  their  testimony 
for  those  writings  only  which  were  written  by  holy  men  of 
God,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  how 
did  the  apochryphal  books  find  their  way  into  the  sacred  col- 
lections of  the  primitive  Christians?  The  Jews  distinguished 
carefully  between  the  "works  of  the  prophets''  and  other 
writings;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  regarded  any 
other  as  of  divine  origin.  Among  Christians,  however,  after 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  as  early  as  the  existing  records  carry 
us,  these  books  seem  to  have  been  held  in  undue  estimation^ 
and  some  of  them  quoted  and  described  as  belonsing  to  the 
inspired  canon.  Barnabas  cites  a  passage  from  the  fourth  book 
of  E^sdras,  with  the  formula  \*yu  e  %v^io(,  Clemens  of  Alex. 
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quotes  Tobit,  Jesus,  Sirachy  and  Wisdom,  as  scripture,  yt^ft, 
and  the  book  of  Baruch  as  inspired  scripture,  ^«  y^*^» 
Origen  informs  us  that  the  Jews  neither  use  the  books  of  Tobit 
and  Judith,  nor  have  them  in  Hebrew,  but  the  churches  use 
Tobit  The  council  of  Laodicea( An.  360)  prohibits  the  use  of 
uncanonical  books,  but  places  in  its  catalogue  of  the  canonical, 
Baruch,  and  the  epistle  of  Jeremiah;  the  council  of  Hippo  (An. 
393.)  name  Tobit,  Judith,  and  two  books  of  the  Maccabees; 
and  the  councils  of  Carthage  (An.  397,  and  419)  insert  the 
same  books.  Cyril  mentions  Baruch  and  the  epistle  6f  Jere- 
miah. *  Ambrose  considers  the  apochryphal  books  as  inspired ; 
and  even  Augustine  calls  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  canoni- 
cal;! and  Jerome  informs  us  that  the  council  of  Nice  was  said 
to  have  numbered  Judith  with  the  holy  scriptures.  | 

To  explain  this  phenomenon  several  distinguished  writers 
have  adopted  the  hypothesis  of  an  Alexandrian,  or  Hellenistic 
canon,  which  differed  from  that  used  in  Palestine,  and  em- 
braced all  the  books  now  found  in  the  Septuagint  But  there 
is  little  positive  evidence  to  sustain  the  opinion,  and  accord- 
ingly Eichhom  in  the  essay  before  us,  and  other  judicious  cri- 
tics, reject  it;  for  otherwise,  says  Storr,§  how  could  Josephus, 
after  naming  the  twenty-two  books,  say,  "  No  one  has  ventured 
to  add  or  take  away,  or  change  any  thing  in  them.''  The 
principal  reasons  urged  by  Eichhorn  against  the  hypothesis 
are,  the  relation  in  which  the  Jews  of  tlie  two  countries  stood 
to  each,  which  though  not  intimate,  was  sometimes  so  near 
that  Philo  was  sent  by  his  brethren  to  Jerusalem,  to  present 
offerings  in  their  behalf  in  the  temple;  that  the  son  of  Sirach 
and  Philo  agree  with  Josephus  and  the  New  Testament  in 
calling  their  ancient  sacred  books  by  the  same  periphrasis, 
"  law,  prophets,  and  other  writings;"  that  the  son  of  Sirach 
distinguishes  the  work  of  his  grandfather,  an  apochryphal 
book,  from  the  sacred  books  of  his  countrymen;  and  that  Philo, 


*  See  Alexander  on  the  Canon,  p.  55. 

f  We  insert  the  whole  sentence,  part  of  which  is  quoted  by  Dr.  Alex- 
ander on  the  Canon,  p.  61.  Horum  supputatio  temporum  uon  in  scriptuns 
Sanctis*  quae  canonicae*  sed  in  aliis  invenitur,  in  quibus  sunt  et  Maccab«o> 
rumlibri,  quos  non  Judaei  sed  ecclesia  pro  canonicis  habet  propter  quorun- 
daxn  martyrum  passiones.    De  Civitate  Dei.  L.  XV III.  c.  36- 

#  Aug^usti  Gnindriss''einer — Binleitun^,  &c.  §  56,  and  De  Wette,  Lehr. 
buch.  &c.  %  25— 27>  and 300, 308,  from  whom  these  statements  are  collected. 

%  Lehrbuch  der  Christl.  Dogmatlk.  Vol.  I.  p.  231.  See  also  Mueller's 
Belehrung  vom  Kanon  des  Alten  Testaments,  p.  211. 
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although  itcquainted  with  them^  and  occasionally  borrowing 
phrases  from  them,  does  not  cite  a  single  passage,  or  make  any 
use  of  them  to  establish  his  opinions.  It  may  be  further  add- 
edf  that  the  high  regard  for  the  Septuagint  professed  by  the 
Hellenistic  Jews,  and  the  claims  of  inspiration  set  up  for  the 
translators,  were  limited  principally,  if  not  altogether,  to' the 
Pentateuch.*  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  other  books 
were  translated  in  the  reign  of  the  ^  second  Ptolemy,'*  and 
Jos^hus  expressly  sayst  **  that  he  did  not  receive  the  whole 
scripture;  but  only  the  law  was  furnished  by  those  who  were 
sent  to  Alexandria  to  make  the  translation.*'  The  Hellenistic 
Jews  read  these  books  in  the  Synagogues,}  but  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  they  ever  introduced  the  sections  of  the  prophets,  as 
their  Hebrew  brethren  did;  for  the  same  cause;  for  their  intro- 
duction did  not  exist  beyond  Palestine.  The  prophets  were 
read  in  the  apostles'  days  at  Antioch,  in  Pisidia,  and  probably 
throughout  western  Asia,  but  no  decisive  evidence  has  been 
adduced  to  prove  the  use  of  the  Greek  version.  The  earliest 
information  we  have  of  this  entire  translation  is  furnished  by 
the  son  of  Sirach,  more  than  one  hundred  and  fiftv  years  after 
the  version  of  the  law  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
but  he  does  not  say  how  long  it  had  been  published.  The 
probability  is,  that  it  was  made  at  different  times  oy  different 
persons,  as  the  difference  in  the  execution  of  the  various  books 
is  too  great  to  permit  us  to  believe  they  were  all  translated  by 
one  individual,  or  at  one  time  by  several  individuals  in  con- 
cert Philo  dwells  upon  the  Pentateuch  and  expends  much 
labour  in  illustrating  it,  but  seldom  mentions  or  uses  the  other 
books.  Josephus  does  not  speak  of  them  at  all,  unless  he  in- 
cludes them  under  the  name  of  the  Law,  which  is  not  probable, 
as  he  makes  a  distinction  clearly  in  the  passage  already  quoted; 
and  the  writers  of  the  Talmud,  while  they  make  honourable 
mention  of  the  Greek  Pentateuch,  pass  the  other  books  in 
silence.§  These  circumstances  render  it  hichly  probable  that 
these  portions  of  the  version  were  never  held  in  the  same 
estimation  by  the  Hellenists;  their  canonical  authority  conse- 


*  See  Reinhatdi  Opuscula  Acad.  Tom.  I.  p.  15,  &c. 

f  Preface  to  Antiquities,  §  3. 

t  Reinhardi  Opus.  &c.  p.  29.  Vitringa  De  Synagoga.  Veteri,  L.  3.  part2, 
maintains  that  the  Septuagint  was  never  publicly  read  till  the  sixth  cehtury; 
and  Walton  on  the  other  hand  supposes  our  Saviour  read  it  in  Nazareth. 

§  Reinhardi  Opuscula,  Vol.  1.  Disput.  i.  §  8. 
2  T 
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quently  was  less  carefully  guarded,  and  their  contact  with 
apocryphal  books  less  cautiously  avoided.  No  rigid  laws, 
like  diose  adopted  by  their  Hebrew  brethren,  guarded  the 
accuracy  of  copies  made  from  time  to  time;  transcribers  were 
permitted  to  attach  to  various  books  additions  or  appendices 
at  pleasure,  to  engross  on  the  same  rolls  or  in  the  same  volume 
other  books,  which  were  never  admitted  to  be  canonical  or 
inspired.  Thus  the  apocryphal  books,  now  found  in  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate,  and  most  modern  Bibles,  except 
those  published  by  the  English  and  American  Bible  Societies, 
were  gradually  inserted  in  the  Hellenistic  copies  of  the  sacred 
volume.  In  this  form  the  manuscripts  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  early  Christians,  few  of  whom  possessed  learning  or  critical 
acumen  enough  to  distinguish  between  the  precious  and  the 
vile;  and  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  Christians  generally  were 
ignorant  of  the  Hebrew,  they  could  not  refer  to  the  originals 
to  ascertain  the  truth.  The  high  regard  they  cherished  for 
the  sacred  volume  would  naturally  extend  itself  to  all  the 
books,  especially  as  they  observed,  that  the  apostles  not  un- 
frequently  quoted  passages  from  various  parts  of  the  collection, 
as  "  scripture  given  by  inspiration  of  God.*'  This  evil  pro- 
pagated itself  in  silence  probably  to  considerable  extent  before 
it  was  noticed  by  any  ecclesiastical  writer,  or  counteracted  by 
any  synod  or  council.  Hence  the  Christians  were  the  first, 
and  in  fact  the  only  advocates  of  the  inspiration  of  these  apo- 
cryphal writings;  for  the  Jews  never  deemed  them  canonical, 
and  were  therefore  prepared  consistently  to  reject  them,  when 
the  controversy  with  the  Christians  arose.  Having  thus  found 
their  way  into  the  church,  and  having  been  canonized,  as 
Augustine  observes,  not  by  the  Jews  but  by  the  church,  tiiey 
have  maintained  their  place  in  the  sacred  volume  and  in  the 
estimation  of  the  unenlightenedmultitude,  even  to  the  present 
day,  notwithstanding  the  efibrts  of  fathers,  the  decisions  of 
councils,  and  the  flood  of  light  shed  on  all  scriptural  subjects 
since  the  days  of  the  reformation. 

An  "essay  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Samuel  Bochart;  by 
William  R.  Whittingham,  A.M.  chaplain  and  superintendent 
of  the  New  York  protestant  episcopal  public  school,"  occu- 
pies the  next  place  in  the  volume,  and  is  the  only  original  ar- 
ticle it  embraces.  Bochart  is  a  name  of  such  eminence  in  the 
history  of  the  literature  and  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  that  it 
may  well  excite  surprise  that  so  little  is  known  of  him;  and 
we  are  gratified  indeed  to  be  favoured  with  so  full  a  sketch  of 
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his  history.  His  character  and  writings  are  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  biblical  scholars.  Mr  W.  has  exhibited  much  in- 
dustry and  patient  research  in  this  essay,  and  displayed  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  his  voluminous  works.  Bochart 
was  born  at  Rouen  in  1599,  studied  at  Sedan,  Saumur,  Ley- 
den,  and  Oxford,  with  several  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  that  age,  and  was  afterwards  ordained  to  the  ministry  and 
settled  as  pastor  of  the  protestant  church  at  Caen,  a  considera- 
ble town  in  the  west  of  France,  distinguished  by  an  ancient 
university.  Here  he  devoted  himself  to  profound  study,  and 
the  unostentatious  discharge  of  pastoral  duty.  The  eveli  tenor 
of  his  life  was  only  interrupted  by  an  occasional  controversy 
with  his  catholic  neighbours,  and  a  visit  in  company  with  his 
friend  Huet  to  Sweden  by  invitation  of  the  celebrated  Chris- 
tina. Here  he  was  permitted  to  examine  a  collection  of  ori- 
ental manuscripts,  with  extracts  from  which  he  -afterwards 
enriched  his  works.  <<  After  his  return  the  only  incidents 
which  variegated  his  days  were  the  publication  of  his  works, 
and  the  removal  or  change  of  his  colleagues,  until  his  earthly 
labours  were  terminated  in  1667.  j^  a  specimen  of  Mr 
Whittingham's  style  and  manner,  and  as  an  example  which 
might  serve  to  stimulate  the  literary  zeal  of  the  pastors  of  our 
day,  we  insert  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  first  part  of  the 
essay. 

^^  However  extraordinary  it  may  appear,  the  pastoral  duties  of 
our  author  daring  this  period  were  the  occasion  and  the  source  of 
the  monuments  of  wonderful  erudition,  which  be  has  lefl  to  per- 
petuate his  fame.  He  undertook,  and  accomplished  the  composi- 
tion of  a  course  of  sermons  to  his  congregation  on  the  book  of 
Genesis,  from  the  beginning  of  the  book  to  the  1 8th  verse  of  the 
49th  chapter.  These  sermons,  fairly  written  out  with  his  own  hand, 
be  lefl  among  his  other  papers,  to  his  family.  Bochart  was  not 
one  who  would  content  himself  with  a  superficial  or  a  partial  view 
of  any  subject.  While  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  writings 
for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  from  them  practical  instructions  for  his 
flock,  he  could  not  pass  over  the  difiiculties  which  they  occasionally 
present,  nor  leave  unexamined  any,  even  the  nicest,  question  re- 
specting the  facts  which  they  contain.  The  description  of  Paradise 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  excited  him  to  a  closer  investiga- 
tion of  the  real  situation  of  that  happy  spot  than  had  ever  before 
been  instituted ;  whioh  resulted  in  the  treatise  De  Paradise  Terrestri, 
now  extant,  though  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  in  the  third  volume  of 
bis  works.  In  like  manner,  almost  every  chapter  presented  some 
poipts  not  suited  to  be  the  themes  of  public  discourses,  and  affording 
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occasion  for  the  exercise  of  his  deep  research  and  uoTaried  erudi- 
tioD.  The  chronology  and  geography  of  the  sacred  volume., — its 
natural  history, — ^the  origin  of  the  names  of  men  and  pUces  which 
it  records,  and  the  more  intricate  portions  of  its  history,  were  not 
matters  to  be  neglected  by  our  studious  pastor.  While  plainer,  and 
perhaps  more  useful,  subjects  formed  the  matter  of  his  weekly  in- 
structions to  the  people,  these  were  the  favourite  objects  of  his 
esoteric  labours,  and  in  these  he  was  gradually  accumulating  the 
astonishing  mass  of  learning,  which  he  at  length  digested  into  his 
Sacred  Geography  and  Hierozoicon." 

We  add  the  portrait  of  his  literary  acquisitions — a  picture 
truly  characteristic  of  the  age  which  he  adorned. 

^^  It  would  be  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  respecting  the  erudiJti€m 
of  Bochart,  after  what  has  been  already  brought  in  evidence  upon 
the  subject.  In  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Cbaldee,  and  tlie  Rabbini- 
cal dialect,  he  may  be  considered  as  a  perfect  scholar.  Few  attain 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  Syriac  languages 
than  he  possessed.  The  Aethiopic  he  first  made  himself  acquainted 
with  by  means  of  the  Prodromus  of  Athaaasius  Kircher,  and 
afterwajrds  stucfied  under  Ludolf,  who  resided  as  his  preceptor  for 
some  months  under  his  roof.  Of  this  and  the  Punic,  however,  he 
never  accounted  himself  master,  although  his  knowledge  of  thedl 
was  equalled  by  very  few,  until  toward  the  dose  of  the  eightemth 
century,  when  the  materials  and  means  of  information  had  exceed- 
ingly increased.  Of  the  modem  languages,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  he  knew  only  his  native  tongue,  and  never  attained  to  any  de- 
gree of  elegartce  of  composition  even  in  that." 

His  works  on  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  the 
Bible  constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of  these  sciences,  and 
contain  a  treasure  of  rich  and  varied  learning;  which,  sdtbough 
in  a  great  measure  superseded  by  the  more  tasteful  and  less 
cumbersome  researches  of  modern  days,  may  still  be  consulted 
with  advantage.  The  analysis  of  his  worki^  which  forms  the 
second  part  of  the  essay,  is  very  full,  and  affords  some  valua- 
ble information.  We  had  marked  several  passages  for  quota- 
tion, but  omit  them  to  avoid  extending  the  article  to  an  undue 
lenjeth. 

Our  attention  is  next  arrested  by  two  critical  dissertations 
from  the  pen  of  the  illustrious  Storr,  who,  as  a  light  shining 
in  a  dark  place,  with  a  few  able  and  faithful  associates  at  Tu- 
bingen and  Stuttgard,  maintained  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
through  the  darkest  period  of  neological  aberration  in  Grerma- 
ny.  They  conducted  the  able  periodical,  which  was  designa- 
ted by  some  of  its  contemporaries  a  Selienheit  (rarity),  be- 
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cause  it  advocated  the  ioBpiratton  of  the  scriptures.  Storr 
published  many  works,  ^incipally  critical  and'  expository, 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of^the  scriptures,  but  nv>st  of  them 
are  small;  and  ^me  commentaries  on  whole  books  and  two 
volumes  of  sermons  have  been^published  since  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1805.  '  His  Biblical  Theology,  and  Opuscula  Acar 
demica,  from  the  first  volume  of  which  llie  pieces  before  us 
are  taken,  are  so  well  known,  and  exhibit  his  intellectual 
character  and  religious  sentiments  so  fully,  that  we  need  say 
litUe  to  recommend  the  essays  before  us  to  the  careful  attention 
of  our*readers.  The  first  is  a  <^  Dissertation  on  the  meaning 
of  <  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven'  in  the  New  Testament,  translated 
by  Manton  Eastbum,  M.A«  Rector  of  the  church  of  the  As- 
cension, New  Yorf  The  author's  Latin  style  in  biblical  in- 
vestigations forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of 
his  (^man,  and  Mr  Eastbum's  version  has  transferred  more 
of  its  peeuKarities  into  our  mothw  tongue  than  we  should 
have  deemed  possible.  The  interest  of  the  perusal,  if  not  the 
value  of  the  investigation,  is  certainly  diminished  by  thestifi*- 
ness  of  its  style^  tl^  abundance  of  its  references  to  texts  for 
illustration  or  proof,  and  especially  by  the  unusual  number  and 
extent  of  the  notes;  which  however  embrace  a  valuable  series 
of  criticisms  on  particular  texts,  or  important  terms  and  phra- 
ses. The  reader  who  has  perseverance  to  surmount  these  ob- 
stacles, and  trace  out  the  references,  will  find  matter  enough 
in  the  essay  to  reward  his  toil.  By  <the  kingdom  of  Heaven' 
the  author  understands  the  reign  of  the  Messiah;  and  the  par- 
ticular topics  which  he  discusses  are  its  commencement,  its 
perpetuity,  its  extent,  and  its  periods. 

The  ^Dissertation  on  the  Parables  of  Christ,  translated  by 
W.  R.  Whittingham,  A.M."  we  have  read  with  deeper  inte- 
rest, because  the  discussion  itself  is  more  important,  is  less 
encumbered  with  notes,  and  is  presented  in  more  classical 
EInfflish.  The  long  involved  sentences  of  the  original  are 
judiciously  divided,  and  the  meaning  in  general  elicited  with 
much  accuracy.  But  we  have  not  room  for  detail  or  quots^ 
tion.  We  hope  the  whole  dissertation  will  be  carefully  stu- 
died by  all  whose  ofScial  duty  calls  them  to  interpret  the  pa- 
rables of  the  New  Testament  for  popular  edification. 

The  next  and  longest  article  in  the  volume  is,  an  elaborate 
effort  to  prove  that  ^<  No  traces  of  tlie  Gnostics  are  to  be  found 
in  the  New  Testament;  by  C.  C.  Tittman,  translated  from  the 
Latin  by  Manton  Eastbum,  M.  A."    The  author,  like  his  con- 
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temporary  Storr,  has  the  merit  of  haying  maintained  the  truth 
at  the  Saxon  capital,  during  the  reign  of  darkness,  after  having 
for  some  tin^  occupied  a  theological  chair  in  the  ancient  uni- 
versity of  Wittemberg.  The  history  and  opinions  of  the 
Gnostics  have  been  a  favourite  topic  of  investieation  with  the 
German  divines;  but  before  the  labours  of  Mosneim  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  little  more  than  scattered  shreds 
and  discordant  traditions  had  been  collected.  Ittigius,  on  the 
Heresiarchs  of  the  apostolic  age,  and  Beausobre,  on  the  Mani- 
chees,  had  collected  some  valuable  information,  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Mosheim  to  make  a  full  collection,  to  organize  it 
into  systematic  form,  and  exhibit  this  ancient  heresy  in  its 
genuine  cha^cter.  To  this  subject  he  devoted  much  time  and 
attention.  More  than  one-third  of  the  first  volume  of  his  In- 
stitutiones  Hist  Eccl.  Majores*  is  occupied  with  it,  and  he  af- 
terwards revised  and  improved  the  illustration  successively  in 
his  commentaries  on  the  state  of  the  church  before  Constantine, 
and  in  his  history  of  the  Ophites.  Contemporary  with  him,  and 
pursuing  similar  investigations  with  a  different  object,  Brucker 
brought  out  the  same  results,  so  far  as  the  origin  and  character 
of  the  Gnostic  philosophy  were  concerned.  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  Walch,  in  his  extensive  history  of  heresies,  who  by 
laborious  research  exhibited  the  same  general  principles,  and 
of  course  educed  corresponding  conclusions,  which  were  also 
sustained  by  Michaelis,  and  ably  advocated  by  Semler,  in  bis 
introduction  to  Baumgarten's  work  on  Theological  Controver- 
sies. Then  came  Tittman,  in  the  vigour  of  youth  and  the  con- 
scious strength  of  talent  and  learning.  He  undertook  to  ques- 
tion the  facts,  to  deny  the  principles,  and  to  overturn  the  results 
established  by  the  independent  yet  concordant  labours  of  his 

{predecessors;  and  on  the  ground  he  has  taken  he  stands,  we  be- 
ieve,  alone;  even  those  who  approximate  the  nearest,  admit 
that  he  has  gone  too  far.  Within  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  the  subject  has  been  again  revived,  and  illustrated  with 
new  light  by  an  ample  investigation  of  oriental  records;  many 
of  which  are  ancient  and  authentic,  and  either  totally  unknown 
to,  or  but  partially  examined  by  earlier  writers.  The  publica- 
tions of  Neander,  Lewald,  Hahn,  and  Luecke,  constitute  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  these  researches,  and  we  regret  that 


*  This  is  not  the  work  translated  by  Maclune,  but  another  on  a  much 
more  extensire  scale. 
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iome  of  these  works,  or  collections  from  them,  had  not  been 
adopted  instead  of  the  work  before  us;  to  the  examination  of 
which  we  now  apply  ourselves. 

With  some  professions  of  modesty  the  author  boldly  enters 
the  arena,  wields  his  weapons  with  no  humble  measure  of  ap- 
parent self-confidence,  and  occasionally  breaks  out  into  strains 
strongly  savouring  of  vituperation.  We  cannot  easily  exonerate 
the  introductory  statement,  in  which  he  exhibits  the  doctrine 
he  intends  to  oppose,  from  the  charge  of  exaggeration,  the 
commonplace  artifice  of  controversial  zeal.  He  admits,  evident- 
ly with  reluctance,  "  that  about  the  time  of  Christ,  and  a  little 
before,  there  was  in  use  among  the  Persians  and  neighbouring 
nations^'  ^^  a  certain  kind  of  philosophy,  or  even  of  theology, 
which,  as  it  flourished  in  the  east,  may  be  termed  oriental; 
although  it  was  unknown  by  this  appellation  to  all  antiquity, 
and  embraced  opinions  respecting  Crod  and  the  origin  of  all 
things,  both  moral  and  natural,  especially  the  latter.^'  This 
is  the  substance  of  what  Mosheim  maintains,  and  almost  in  his 
own  words,  which  literally  translated  are  as  follows:  ^^  In  the 
better  known  provinces  of  Asia  and  Africa,  a  certain  singular 
kind  of  philosophy  flourished,  which  treated  of  God,  of  things 
not  perceivable  by  the  senses,  and  finally  of  the  origin  of  this 
world;  and  which  its  advocates  were  accustomed  to  call  >?*«•#(, 
or  knowledge;  but  othera  named  it  the  oriental  philosophy 
or  doctrinCy  unquestionably  because  they  wished  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks."*  Brucker  describes 
the  same  system  as  ^  originating  from  the  relics  of  Zoroaster's 
doctrine  a  little  before  the  Christian  era,  and  attracting  a  mul- 
titude of  foUowera  in  Asia;  of  whom  not  a  few,  migrating  into 
Egypt,  contaminated  not  only  the  philosophy,  principally  the 
Pythagorico-Platonic,  but  also  the  religion,  both  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians,  producing  among  the  former  the  Cabalists,  and 
among  the  latter  the  heretics,  commonly  called  Gnostics,  from 
the  higher  philosophy  to  which  they  laid  claim,  "f  Such  is 
in  substance  the  oriental  philosophy,  described  fay  these  wri- 
ters; yet  Tittman  represents  them  as  maintaining  <<  besides  this 


•  Inttitut  Hist.  Eccl.  Majores,  Vol.  I.  p.  136. 

f  Brackeri  Institutiones  Hist.  Phil.  Per.  H.  part  i.  lib.  i.  c.  3. 

In  his  larger  work,  (Vol.  U.  p.  639)  referring  to  the  passage  of  Mosheim, 
quoted  above,  Brucker  remarks*  **  Qui  vidit  et  detexit,  fiiisse  circa  nati  Sal- 
vatoris  tempora,  in  notioribus  Amae  atque  Africae  regionibus  singulare 
quoddam  philosophiae  genus>  quod  divinarum  rerum  cognitionem  caeteris 
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phflosophy^  another  of  a  peculiar  and  difierent  character^  fomi 
which,  as  the  fountain  head,  the  Onostic  system  sprang,  not 
only  in  the  time  of  Christ,  but  even  long  before,  and  which 
already  in  die  time  of  Christ  and  his  apostles  had  spread  from 
Egypt  and  Syria^  into  Asia  Minor  and  Greece;  was  well  known 
among  the  lews  in  Palestine;  was  favourably  regarded  by 
many;  was  made  use  of  in  nttmerous  instances  for  the  purpose 
of  confusing  and  deceiving  the  minds  of  Christians;  was  dili- 
gentiy  practised  uid  studied  witii  the  view  of  corrupting  the 
pure  doctrine  by  sundry  errors,  and  of  thus  weakening,  un- 
settling, and  at  len^  altogether,  overthrowing  the  foundations 
of  the  Christian  religion,  i;^iile  as  yet  in  its  incipient  and  grow- 
ing state;  and  <<  defiled  tto  whole  world  with  its  iniqiiitont 
doctrines;"  so  that  the  aposties  were  obliged  seriously  to  ad- 
monirii  Christians;  to  prove  the  wickedness  of  the  system  in 
tiieir  writings;  and  to  establish  and  defend  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity against  these  its  worst  enemies;  and  so  that,  moreonra*, 
traces  of  this  philosophy  are  found  in  their  writings,  both  in 
allusions  to  it,  in  refutations  of  it,  and  in  tiie  mention  of  it  by 
name."  Of  this  peculiar  S3rstem  we  find  not  the  least  trace  in 
eitiier  Mosheim  or  Brucker,  in  the  passages  referred  to;  nor 
does  it  appear  by  any  thing  that  has  fallen  under  our  notice 
that  any  (^er  writer  has  maintained  this  theory. 

Afber  a  brief  introduction  he  enters  upon  his  task,  and  very 
properly  divides  his  investigation  into  two  parts;  one  histori- 
cal, the  other  philological.  The  historical  portion  is  princi- 
pally occupied  in  the  examination  of  a  few  testimonies  from 
early  writers,  and  in  controverting  the  expositions  and  infer- 
ences which  other  historians  had  made.  The  witnesses  on 
whom  our  author  relies  are  few  and  brief  in*their  testimony. 


prmestantiorem  sibi  Tindicans,  orientalb  doctrinae  a  vetustifl&mis  pluloto- 
phis  ad  se  derivmtae  gloriam  sibi  vindicarit,  ezque  ea  lecta  plnres  cum  «d 
Chriatianam  religionem  le  contuUBsent,  preoeptaqae  sua  cum  hac  praepos- 
tere  conjungere  conati  essent,  exorta  esse  ilia  herenum  ezamina  quae 
Gnosticorum  nomine  superbientia,  muscanim  instar  per  omnes  Anae  atqae 
Africae  ecclesias  pervolitarunt,  et  nu§^  ineptissimis  simplicitatem  sanctis- 
umae  religionis  contaminanint,  ad  Judaeos  quo(|ue  et  ipsos  Gentiles  pro- 
l^ressae,  domesticain  utrommque  philosophiammisere  comiperant,  seoten* 
tiarum  monstra  excog^itarunt,  fanaticismuin  late  regnantoan  confimiaruiit  et 
auxerunt,  libroruia  spuriomm  segetes  disserolnanint,  pessiiiiiaqae  doctrinis 
totum  commaculanint  orbem. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  author  is  here  describing  the  progress  and 
^fleets  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines  after  the  publicatioa  of  the  go^»^. 
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IrensBUs  refers  the  origin  of  the  Gnostics  to  the  time  of  Anice- 
tus  in  the  second  century.  Clemens  of  Alexandria  declares, 
that  during  the  reign  of  Adrian,  the  inventors  of  heresy  made 
tbeir  appearance  and  propagated  their  doctrines.  Hegesippus 
assures  us,  that  before  this  time  (the  reign  of  Adrian)  <<  those 
who  were  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  sound  standard  of  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel  lay  hid  in  dark  obscurity/'  and  did 
not  emerge  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church  till  after  the 
death  of  the  apostles,  and  those  who  had  heard  the  preaching 
of  our  Lord.  This  testimony  is  confirmed  by  a  passage  of 
Eusebius,  showing  that  <^  the  heresy  of  Basilides  began  in  the 
reign  of  Adrian,^'  and  another  from  Irenaeus,  testifymg  <^  that 
there  lived  at  the  same  period  one  Carpocrates,  the  founder 
of  a  sect  called  Gnostics."  This  is  followed  by  a  quotation 
from  Firmilian,  showing  that  the  "  execrable  heresies"  of  Mar- 
cion,  of  Apelles,  of  Valentine,  and  of  Basilides,  arose  at  a  period 
subsequent  to  die  age  of  the  apostles;  and  TertuUian  proves 
the  same  fact,  by  asserting  that  the  heresy  could  not  precede 
the  true  doctrine,  <<  for  in  all  cases  truth  precedes  the  resem- 
blance of  it;  the  likeness  comes  afterwards;"  and  that  accord- 
ingly, Marcion  the  Pontic  pilot,  Valentine  the  follower  of 
Plato,,  and  other  heretics  came  after  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
*<  who  pointed  out  by  name  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion who  were  then  in  existence;  but  among  these  did  not 
make  any  mention  at  all  of  the  Valentinians,  the  Marcionites, 
or  the  Gnostics." 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the.  patristic  testimony  on  which 
the  author  reposes  the  historical  strength  of  his  cause;  which 
however  he  further  corroborates  by  a  negative  argument,  drawn 
from  the  silence  of  ecclesiastical  writers  on  occasions  where 
some  information  might  have  been  expected.  He  deems  this 
argument  cogent,  because  it  is  altogetiier  improbable  that  sar 
gacious  writers  would  have  failed  to  notice  a  system,  which, 
as  the  authors  and  supporters  of  the  opposite  opinion  suppose, 
not  only  began  before  the  time  of  Christ,  but  was,  besides 
this,  in  such  reputation,  was  so  celebrated  and  favourably  re- 
ceived through  all  the  world,  as  to  have  admirers  and  disciples 
both  very  numerous  in  multitude,  and  distinguished  for  the 
elegance  of  their  genius  and  learning.  (We  might  ask,  by 
the  way,  where  this  representation  is  found  among  the  advo* 
cates  of  the  opposite  opinion?)  Then  follow  references  to  some 
passages  in  Josephus  and  Philo,  hi  which  no  mention  is  made 
of  Gnosticism,  and  a  paragraph  on  the  obscurity  of  the  origin 
2  U 
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of  the  system;  and  the  historical  portion  of  the  wcn^k  coneludes 
with  an  attempt  to  disprove  the  existence,  before  the  Christian 
era,  of  any  such  oriental  philosophy  as  he  had  described  in  his 
introdtictory  statement  Now  we  believe  the  whole  legitimate 
force  of  his  testimonies  may  be  admitted — though  we  should 
question  some  of  his  expositions  and  inferences — ^m  full  consis- 
tency with  the  opinion,  that  Gnostic  sentiments  and  doctrines 
had  been  published  long  before  our  Saviour's  advent,  and  were 
known  and  alluded  to  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
Mosheim  and  Brucker  may  be  too  unqualified  in  their  state- 
ments; we  are  not  disposed  to  come  forward  as  their  advocates; 
yet  we  are  persuaded  there  is  evidence  enough  to  satisfy  any 
candid  inquirer,  that  many  of  the  characteristic  opinions  of  the 
Gnostics  had  been  published  more  or  less  extensively  throu^ 
ihe  world  at  an  early  period;  had  gained  footing  both  among 
Jews  and  Gentiles;  had  exercised  an  influence  imfavouraUe  to 
the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  and  perverted  the  minds  of  many 
who  received  the  doctrines  of  truth.  The  way  was  thus  pre- 
pared for  the  full  development  of  that  heterogeneous  mass  of 
religious  and  philosophical  truths,  speculations,  and  absurdities, 
afterwards  propagated  by  the  different  sects  of  the  Gnostics. 
If  this  be  true,  where  is  the  difficulty  of  supposing  that  the 
sacred  writers  alluded  to  them,  and  were  led  by  the  inspiring 
spirit  to  exhibit  such  views  of  truth  as  were  most  likely  to 
meet  and  counteract  them,  and  to  define  and  illustrate  such 
terms  as  were  already  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  error,  and  would 
be  most  frequently  employed  or  perverted  to  heretical  pur- 
poses. But  we  proceed  to  inquire  for  some  positive  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  we  do  this  the  more  cheerfully,  as  the 
recent  researches  in  this  productive  field  of  investigation  enable 
us  to  go  forward  with  ease  and  certainty.  We  have  only  to 
regret  that  our  limits  will  confine  us  to  a  mere  abstract 

The  nations  of  the  east,  among  whom  knowledge  and  eivili- 
zation  originated,  are  generally  characterized  by  greater  viffoor 
of  imagination,  and  ardour  of  feeling,  than  the  natives  oT  the 
colder  resions  of  the  west  and  north.  This  peculiarity  of  eOA- 
stitutionaT  organization  affected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  the 
whole  character  of  individuals  and  nations.  The  poetry,  the 
philosophy,  and  even  the  religion  of  the  oriental  nations,  if 
not  different  in  their  essential  principles,  assumed  different 
forms  correspondent  to  the  variety  of  constitutional  chara^cter, 
and  national  manners  and  customs.  But  as  the  various  nations, 
from  time  immemorial,  differed  from  each  other  in  languages, 
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law0^  manners,  and  institutionfl,  each  of  course  would  exhibit 
some  peculiarities ;  and  even  where  derived  from  the  same  family^ 
would  in  the  course  of  ages  imperceptibly  establish  its  own 
usages  and  modes  of  thought  Hence  every  nation  had  its  own 
syrtem  of  philosophy;  its  own  forms  of  religion;  and  its  own 
•tyle  of  literature;  and  where  tiie  same  original  system  was 
adopted,  especially  in  religious  opinions,  it  was  so  modified  by 
each,  as  to  assume  various  forms  and  accompaniments.  In  the 
progress  of  civilization,  and  especially  in  the  course  of  war 
and  conquest,  the  intercourse  of  nations  became  more  extend- 
ed;  the  different  opinions  and  systems  came  in  contact  more 
frequently,  and  comparison,  investigation,  controversy,  con- 
version from  oife  sect  to  another,  and  the  combination  of  va* 
rious  opinions  or  systems  into  heterogeneous  creeds,  were  not 
unfrequent  Perhaps  no  series  of  events  ever  occurred  more 
fertile  in  results  of  this  kind,  than  tlie  conquests  of  Alexander, 
and  the  reign  of  his  successors.  The  various  forms  of  Grecian 
philosophy  and  theology  were  then  transported  into  E^pt 
and  the  heart  of  Asia,  and  planted  by  the  side  of  the  Asiatic 
systems-— Sabian,  Chaldean,  oriental,  whatever  may  be  their 
appropriate  names  and  characters;  and  the  followers  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle  thrown  into  contact  with  the  disciples  of  Zo- 
roaster* New  light  was  elicited  by  this  intercourse;  a  new 
direction  was  eiven  to  the  speculations  of  the  philosopher  and 
religionist,  and  new  modifications  of  opinion  and  of  practice 
were  the  result  Perhaps  no  spot  on  earth  collected  a  greater 
number  of  the  followers  of  these  discordant  systems,  or  pre- 
sented a  greater  mass  of  heterogeneous  opinions,  modes  of  think- 
ing, and  rites  of  worship,  than  Alexandria,  under  the  reign  of 
the  Ptolenii^.  This  splendid  capital,  like  Athens  at  a  former 
period,  and  Rome  in  after  ages,  might  not  inapprbpriately  be- 
termed  the  literary  metropolis  of  the  world;  whither  inquirers 
after  knowledge;  advocates  of  science;  amateurs  of  the  arts; 
inventors  and  propagators  of  new  opinions,  flocked  together 
as  if  drawn  by  one  common  attraction  from  all  ouarters  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  rendered  it  a  perfect  Babel  of  confused 
opinions,  and  an  arena  for  the  display  and  contests  of  the  most 
discordant  sentiments,  which  all  the  various  habits,  and  all 
the  wild  imaginations  of  numerous  and  distant  nations  could 
produce.  In  its  distinguished  academy,  a  multitude  of  lite- 
rary men  from  all  nations  indiscriminately  were  supported  by 
the  government,  with  full  liberty  to  explore  the  inexhaustible 
treasures  of  its  library;  and  Zenodotus  and  Aristarchus,  Apol- 
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lonius  and  Theocritus,  with  many  other  celebrated  philoso- 
phers and  poets,  pursued  their  respective  studies  togeth^. 
Here  a  new  era  was  established  in  the  history  of  ancient  lite- 
rature, and  a  new  channel  opened  for  the  current  of  thought 
and  sentiment*  Among  the  crowds  assembled  at  Alexan- 
dria, the  Jews  were  honoured  with  distinguished  priyileges; 
and  multitudes  dragged  from  their  country  by  conquest,  or 
driven  by  internal  dissension,  or  attracted  by  Egyptian  ho- 
nours, here  established  their  permanent  residence  ;t  and  as 
many  of  them,  especially  the  more  literary  and  ambitious 
classes,  soon  adopted  the  Greek  language — the  language  of  the 
court  and  the  intelligent  part  of  the  community — ^the  scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  Testament  were  translated,  perhaps  rather  for 
their  use,  than  to  grace  the  royal  library,  i 

This  celebrated  school  was  the  cradle  of  Gnosticism  in  the 
Christian  church.  Here  now,  as  formerly  in  Greece  and 
Chaldea,  the  line  of  demarcation  was  widely  drawn  between 
the  philosopher  and  the  illiterate ;  the  initiated  religionist  and 
the  vul^  man;  the  speculating  idealist  and  the  contracted 
materialist  The  former,  pursuing  their  proud  speculations, 
alike  despised  the  ignorant  multitude;  and  whether  those 
speculations  took  for  their  text  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic, 
the  Stoic,  or  the  Eastern  philosophy,  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis 
or  Isis,  or  the  visions  and  revelations  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures, 
they  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  workings  of  Oriental  and 
Grecian  imagination.  The  Jews,  as  well  as  the  Greeks,  en- 
gaged in  these  investigations,  and  aspired  to  the  honour  of  ini- 
tiation into  the  mysteries  of  the  philosophical  and  religious 
systems  which  grew  in  process  of  time  out  of  them.  Here 
are  found  the  earliest  traces  of  the  peculiar  sentiments  which 
distinguished  the  Gnostics  at  the  period  when  the  surviving 
fragments  of  early  ecclesia3tical  history  first  present  them  to 
our  notice.  Whether  these  (irst  buddings  of  the  system  were 
of  Greek  or  oriental  origin  has  been  a  subject  of  controversy. 
The  Christian  fathers  and  the  earlier  modern  writers  uni- 
formly ascribe  them  to  the  Grecian,  especially  the  Platonic 
philosophy;  while  later  and  more  extensive  investigation  has 
traced  many  of  them  to  Asiatic  sources.     In  the  Alexandrian 


*Luecke  ueber  Jbhannis  Schriften.    Vol.  I.  p.  164.     Conrenations- 
lexicon.  Art.  Jilexandria  and  jilex.  ZcUaUer. 
t  Joseph.  Antiq.  XIV.  7, 2,  and  XII.  1,  &  Jewish  Wars,  II.  18,  7. 
t  SturziufDe  Dialecto  Macedonico  et  Alex.  %  I.  Home's  Introd.  n.  166. 
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school — we  use  this  term  because  it  has  been  frequently  so  ap- 
pliedy  and  we  know  no  better  word  that  could  be  substituted — 
a  modified  and  orientalized  Platonism  unquestionably  held  a 
prominent  place,  and  gave  a  colouring  to  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  system— all  the  parts  and  principles  adopted  from  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  revelations;  and  in  the  Syrian  school  the 
ancient  philosophy  of  Chaldea  and  Persia  is  more  distinctly 
discernible.*  There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
whole  sjrstem  in  all  its  protean  forms  originated  in  the  at- 
tempt to  combine  the  heterogeneous  materials  of  the  Greek 
and  Asiatic  philosophy  with  3ie  truths  and  facts  of  the  gos- 
pel; and  the  predominance  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  com* 
ponent  elements  constituted  the  characteristics  which  distin- 

giished  the  different  schools  into  which  they  were  divided, 
f  the  existence  of  all  their,  elements  prior  to  the  Christian 
era  there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  of  the  tendency  to  such  com- 
binations as  afterwards  produced  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  testi- 
monies reaching  to  an  early  date  are  not  wanting.  Michaelis 
has  traced  them  back  as  &r  as  the  time  of  the  translation  of 
the  Septuagint,  in  which  he  has  detected  some  vestiges.!  In 
the  works  of  Philo  the  approximation  is  much  more  apparent 
It  is  seen  in  the  philosophical  speculations  which  he  engrafts 
upon  the  Mosaic  system;  in  the  allegorical  mode  of  interpre- 
tation by  which  he  endeavours  to  accommodate  the  Jewish 
records  to  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  the  orientalized  form  in 
Vhich  he  maintained  it;  and,  above  all,  in  the  distinction  de- 
rived from  Oriental  sources  and  afterwards  adopted  by  all  the 
Gnostics,  between  the  invisible  and  ineffable  God,  shut  up  in 
his  own  glory,  and  exalted  above  all  likeness,  material  forms, 
or  comprehension  (o  »h  *«  •'»  «<{•«?,  «o{«tov,  &c.  )  and  his  revela- 
tions, powers,  or  emanations,  in  successive  subordinate  beings 
(•  xo>ot  To»  ovTOff— /vva/ufli(  Tov  oFTOf,  &c. )  inhabiting  the  regions  of 
light  (^ivf )  and  deriving  originally  dieir  existence  from  him  as 
the  life  (f<»»)  and  source  of  being.|  <^  Is  Philo, '*  our  author 
asks,  <'  on  that  account  to  be  called  a  Gnostic,  or  a  votary  and 
defender  of  the  oriental  philosophy?"  Certainly  not;  but  he 
is  to  be  held  a  good  witness  for  the  existence  and  publication 
of  such  opinions  as  the  Gnostics  afterwards  held,  before  the 


*  Neuider's  GnottiBche  Systeme*  p.  3.    Geiseler's  Lehrbuch  der  Kir- 
chen  Geschichte,  vol.  ii.  p.  119. 
f  Syntagma  Commentattonum.  No.  ld»  p.  251. 
\  Neander's  Einleitungp.    Nieroeyer  De  Docetit,cap.  2.    Gieseler,  &c. 
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eomposition  of  the  books^  especially  the  later  books  of  the 
New  Testament  And  if  they  had  been  published— if  they 
were  at  that  time  operating  upon  the  minds  of  Jews  or  of 
Christians^  and  presenting  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
gospel,  or  an  instrument  for  its  perversion,  might  it  not  nato-^ 
rally  be  expected  that  some  efifort  would  be  made  by  the  in* 
spired  writers  to  counteract  their  influence? 

To  what  extent  these  sentiments  prevailed  among  the  Jews 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining;  but  from  the  talents  and 
intelligence  of  Philo  we  have  reason  to  suppose  that  his  works 
exerted  considerable  influence  amon^  his  Hellenistic  bre* 
thren.  The  rigid  opinions  and  ascetic  character  of  the  E!s* 
senes  have  also  been  brought  forward  as  witnesses  on  this 
subject,  with  what  justice  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  or  called 
npon  to  inquire.  Our  author  objects  to  their  testimony,  be* 
cause  they  were  a  Jewish  sect;  (but  could  they  not  be  Jewish, 
and  still  adopt  more  or  less  of  these  speculations?)  and  because 
ttie  **  philosophy  under  discussion  rejected  the  whole  law,'^ 
but  it  is  known  that  the  Essenes  adl^red  to  it  This  rejee^ 
tion,  however,  is  only  true  of  one  part  or  class  of  the  Gnos* 
tics;  while  another  class,  derived  from  the  Jews,*  retained 
the  law,  and  interwove  with  their  system  many  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Judaism.  Philo  did  not  deem  it  necessary  to  re- 
ject the  law  in  order  to  make  room  for  his  philosophical 
speculations,  and  might  not  the  Elssenes  have  received  many 
kindred  opinions  from  the  east  and  other  foreign  sources,  ancT 
still  retain  their  national  religion?  '^Onostics  there  were,^' 
says  Eichhorn,t  <<  in  every  ancient  religious  institution  which 
was  connected  with  sacred  writings,  after  its  disciples  bad 
adopted  a  diflerent  mode  of  education.  There  were  Gnostics 
among  the  Jews,  both  before  and  after  the  birth  of  Christ; 
those  who  lived  before  employed  themselves  m  sublimating 
tiie  Jewish  religion,  and  those  in  after  ages  the  Christian.'^ 
^<  Tittman/^  he  adds,  ^<  has  indeed  substantially  proved  that 
Gnostic  parties  cmt  sects  first  existed  in  the  second  century; 
but  Gnostic  opinions  prevailed  earlier,  as  history  clearly 
proves.^' 

In  order  to  give  a  fair  development  of  the  subject,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  the  Gnostics  through  the 


*  See  Neander's  Gnostiaehe  SysteHiC' 

f  Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testameiit»  vol.  ii. 
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varied  forms  of  cpioion  and  practice  which  aucceaaiveljr  dia- 
tioffuished  the  different  schools;  to  inquire  to  what  extent  and 
under  what  forms  these  sentiments  had  been  previouslj  pub* 
lished;  and  to  com^re  them  in  detail  with  the  language  of  the 
New  Testament  But  this  would  require  a  volume,  and  we 
have  already  exceeded  our  intended  bounds.  We  must, 
therefore,  pass  over  the  philological  part  of  the  work,  al«- 
thou^  its  importance  would  warrant  a  more  extended  exam* 
nation* 

A  aingle  remark  on  the  translation.  In  general  it  is  plain 
and  perspicuous,  exhibiting  very  accurately  the  meaning  of 
the  originaL  We  are  inclined  to  believe  the  translator  m]|;ht 
have  spent  his  strength  to  better  advantage  on  some  more  im« 
portant  subject;  though  we  should  not  regret  the  publication 
of  this,  if  the  facts  could  be  thoroughly  discussed  and  the  truth 
impartially  presented  to  the  public.  But  we  have  no  expec- 
tation that  this  will  be  done,  and  perhaps  the  time  and  atten* 
tion  of  our  learned  theologians  midbt  be  employed  in  mcH*e 
important  investigations.  We  shomd  be  glad  however  to  see 
a  condensed  but  comjH^hensive  outline  of  the  result  of  the 
modem  researches  on  this  subject  We  are  aware  it  would 
require  a  considerable  extent  of  reading  and  laborious  research ; 
but  since  the  subject  has  been  broufj^t  forward,  especially  in 
this  partial  form,  we  think  it  desirable  that  the  truth  should 
be  known;  and  the  application  of  these  results  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  New  Testament  would  constitute  an  important 
contribution  to  our  stock  of  exegetical  theology. 

The  **  History  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  by 
W.  Cresenius,  translated  from  the  German  by  Samuel  H.  Tur- 
ner, D.D.'^  which  follows  next  in  order,  is  an  interesting  docu* 
ment  It  constitutes,  in  the  original,  the  second  and  largest 
part  of  the  introduction  to  the  author's  elaborate  commentary 
on  Isaiah.  The  whole  introduction  diqdays  no  ordinary 
measure  of  leaminj^  and  research.  Its  principal  topics  are  the 
life,  character,  writings,  and  interpretation  of  the  prophet 
As  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  have  always  been  deemed  one  of 
the  most  important  portions  of  the  Old  Testament,  they  have 
received  more  attention  from  theological  writers,  than  perhaps 
any  other  prophetic  book,  and  Jews  and  Christians  of  all 
names  and  i^es  from  the  days  of  Origen  to  the  present  time 
have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  application  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing to  their  illustration.  Many  of  the  clearest  predictions  of 
tlie  Messiah  and  some  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
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gospel  system  are  here  presented;  and  are  often  quoted  and 
referred  to  by  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Hence  a  correct  appre- 
hension of  the  meaning  of  this  prophet  must  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
system  of  doctrines  we  derive  from  the  Scriptures*  The  diffi- 
culties which  the  expositor  must  encounter  in  the  study  of 
these  prophecies  are  fuUy  commensurate  with  their  importance; 
and  accordingly,  many  essential  discrepancies,  both  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  interpretation  adopted  and  in  the  results  elidted, 
characterize  the  principal  writers.  Hence  it  becomes  a  mat- 
ter of  substantial  importance,  as  well  iia  of  high  literary  inte» 
rest  to  ascertain  what  has  been  effected,  and  by  whom,  for  the 
exposition  of  this  prophet.  This  has  been  accomplished  to  a 
considerable  degree  in  the  brief  history  before  us—-exhibiting  a 
condensed  view  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  Latin, 
and  Arabic  versions  of  the  book;  and  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
Jewish  Rabbins,  and  modern  theologians  who  have  rendered 
themselves  illustrious  by  expositions  of  it  The  English  eom- 
mentaries,  however,  with  the  exception  of  Poo)e  and  Lowth, 
are  passed  Over  in  silence— an  omission  deserving  notice,  aa 
the  author,  having  spent  considerable  time  at  an  English  uni- 
versity, cannot  be  supposed  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the 
leading  works  which  have  controlled  the  opinions,  established 
the  faith,  and  nurtured  the  piety  of  English  Christians. 

The  earlier  and  more  important  versions  are  minutely  de- 
scribed, and  their  characteristic  modes  of  interpretation  illus- 
trated by  many  examples.  In  the  quotation  of  these  examples, 
the  original  passages,  when  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Greek,  are 
introduced,  and  generally,  with  much  accuracy.  The  early 
expositors  are  more  fully  described  than  the  later,  and  the 
largest  space  is  allotted  to  Ephrem  the  Syrian,  and  the.  Jewish 
writers  of  the  middle  ages,- from  whom  considerable  extracts 
are  introduced.  The  translation  in  the  first  part  of  the  essay 
is  well  executed,  but  the  latter  portion  is  not  so  accurate.  If 
the  translator  will  throwhis  eye  on  page  437  he  will  perceive 
that  he  has  missed  the  sense  of  two  passages,  in  the  same  para- 
graph. The  words  "was  ihm  meistens  wohlgelingtV  are  ren- 
dered, which  to  his  ear  is  generally  euphonic,  instead  of  <<iii 
which  he  is  generally  successful. "  A  sentence  or  two  after  we 
read,  sometimes  in  this  way  the  exposition  acquires  add^itional 
force,  ''einigemal  ist  dadurch  aucn  der  Ehrklaerung  Gewalt 
angetiian  wcNrdeh,"  i.  e.  "sometimes  violence  is  thus  done  to 
the  exposition. "    We  have  noticed  several  other  cases  in  which 
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the  translator's  attention  has  flagged.  We  would  refer  the 
gentleman,  merely  for  his  own  satisfaction,  to  one  or  two  in- 
stances. On  page  458,  the  sentence  <^one  should  not  begin, 
&c. ;"  on  page  400,  the  first  part  of  the  paragraph  relating  to 
David  Kimchi;  on  page  476,  <*in  the  latest  work  of  Eich- 
horn,  &c"  It  is  no  grateful  task  to  notice  such  blemishes  in  a 
work,  for  the  most  part  so,  vyell  executed.  It  would  be  easy 
to  select  whole  paragraphs  faithfully  translated,  and  many 

Kassages  rendered  in  a  manner  truly  felicitous.  We  know  not 
ow  to  make  a  more  appropriate  transition  to  the  remaining 
article  than  by  inserting  the  general  description  of  the  ancient 
Syriac  versions  of  this  prophet. 

^'  Among  the  old  versions,  the  third  place  in  point  of  time  belongs 
to  the  Peshito  Syriac^  which,  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  two 
last,  and,  moreover,  conducted  by  more  correct  principles  of  inter- 
pretation and  translation,  meets  the  demands  of  a  correct  and  faith- 
ful translator  far  better  than  those,  and  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
as  Symmachus  and  Theodotion.  The  author  translates  from  the 
Hebrew  text,  not  without  knowledge  of  the  language,  with  selected 
use  of  the  Alexandrine  version,  more  rarely  of  the  Chaldee,  but 
frequently  also  independently  of  both,  agreeably  to  his  own  feeling 
and  judgment.  Where  he  does  not  happen  to  follow  the  Septua- 
gint,  be  preserves  the  figures  and  tropes,  and  from  arbitrary  intro- 
duction of  opinions  he  is  freer  than  almost  any  other  ancient 
translator,  so  that  the  name  of  Peshito^  that  is,  the  simple  and  faith- 
fid^  is  most  appropriately  applied  to  his  work.  Since  also  the 
character  of  both  tongues  favours  this  close  approximation,  the 
imitation  is  sometimes  to  be  called  masterly.'' 

"A  treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Syriac  languages,  by  John 
David  Michaelis,  translated  from  the  German  by  John  Fred- 
erick Schroeder,  A.M.*'  &c.  closes  the  volume  before  us.  It 
is  merely  an  extract  from  the  dissertation  prefixed  as  an  in*- 
troduction  to  the  author's  Syriac  Chrestomathy.  The  whole 
piece  bears  evident  marks  of  having  beien  hastily  written.  Its 
style  is  diffuse,  and  its  reasonings  and  illustrations  rather 
loosely  thrown  together.  It  is  translated  from  the  second 
edition,  <<  corrected  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  the  author's 
valuable  notes;''  but  on  comparing  the  portion  here  translated 
with  the  first  edition,  we  find  few  additions  of  any  importance, 
and  no  improvement  in  style  or  manner.  Unfortunately  tlie 
translator  has  transfused  into  his  version  all  the  diffuseness  of 
the  original,  and  introduced  considerable  additional  vagueness 
by  frequent  inaccuracy  and  occasionally  essential  mistakes  in 
2  V 
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the  translation.     No  piece  in  the  i;iiiole  volume  indicates  so 
little  care  and  skill  in  the  execution.     We  shall  notice  in  pas> 
sing  a  few  of  the  more  palpable  yariations  from  the  originaL— 
''A  book  is  printed,  and  lies  long  upon  the  shelf  as  an  orna- 
ment not  in  use;  for  it  does  not  immediately  serve  the  por- 
!>08e  of  the  learned;  and  too  little  indeed  was  he  favoured  by 
brtune  that  could  buy  it     How  commonly  does  this  oc- 
cur!    It  is  a  chance,  if  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  printbg 
of  an  old  outlandish  book,  any  one  can  gfiess  all  for  which  it 
might  be  useful,  and  of  which  the  editor  perhaps  never  once 
thought''  p.  488.     Ein  Buch  wird  g^druckt,  und  steht  in 
Buecnersaelen  lange  zur  Zierde  muessig,  den  es  ftellt  gerade 
dem  Grelehrten  nicht  in  die  Hand,  der  es  anwenden  koentte: 
und  er  war  wohl  vom  Glueck  zu  weni^  beguenstiget,   es 
kaufen  zu  koennen.    Welch  ein  gewoehnhcher  ZufallT  Bey- 
nahe  ist  es  ein  Gluck,  wenn  man  innerhalb  hundert  Jahren 
nach  dem  Abdruck  eines  alten  auslaendisches  Bucks,  alles 
erraeth,  wozu  es  nuetzlich  seyn  koennte,  und  woran  vielleicht 
der  Herausgeber  nicht  einmal  dachte.     A  book  is  printed, 
and  stands  useless  a  long  time  as  an  ornament  in  the  book- 
shop; for  it  does  not  directly  ML  into  the  hands  of  the  learned 
man  who  is  competent  to  use  it;  and  he  (the  learned  man) 
may  be  too  little  favoured  by  fortune  to  be  able  to  purchase 
it     What  a  common  occurrence!   It  is  almost  a  mere  chance 
if,  within  a  century  after  the  reprint  of  an  ancient  foreign 
book,  any  one  can  discover  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  may 
be  useful,   and  of   which  perhaps  t^e  editor  never  even 
thought — <<  But  still  the  New  Testament  may  hence  derive 
much  for  its  elucidation."  p.  500.      Jedoch  ohne  dass  das 
Neue  Testament  viel  Erlaeuterung  davon  borgen  kann;  yet 
so  that  the  New  Testament  cannot  derive  much  elucidation 
from  it — ^*  This  removes  a  great  obscurity  in  the  passage." 
p.  502.     Dis  breitet  eine  grosse  Dunkelheit  ueber  die  Rede 
aus.    This  diffuses  great  obscurity  over  the  discourse. — On 
the  same  pace  a  clause  is  omitted  after  the  words,  "  Many 
strangers  called  upon  his  name,"  yet  they  were  not  on  ikit 
account  to  be  immediately  received. — ^In  page  511  it  is  said  of 
the  Syriac  version  of  the  Scriptures,  "  sometimes  it  contri- 
butes by  its  own  to  set  forth  other  readings  of  theMasorites." 
Bald  trae^  sie  das  ihrige  mit  bey,  eine  andere  Leseart  der 
Masorethischen  vorzuziehen.    Sometimes  it  contributes  its 
influence  to  render  a  different  reading  prrferable  to  the  Mas- 
oretic— "  Greography  becomes  possessed  of  those  regions  in 
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which  the  Syriac  langua^  was  formerly  spoken^  &c.''  p. 
526.  Schon  dadurch  gewmnet  die  Geographie  der  Laender^ 
in  denen  die  Syrische  Sprache  ehedem  geredet  ist  The  geo- 
graphy of  the  countries  in  which  the  Syriac  language  was  for- 
merly spoken  is  thereby  improyed.  We  had  marked  many 
other  passages  in  which  the  author's  meaning  is  not  giyen,  or 
imperfectly  exhibited^  or  associated  with  some  yanation  or 
additional  shade  of  thought^  but  neither  our  object  nor  our 
space  requires  us  to  point  out  all  the  iailures  which  the  treatise 
eodiibits.  ^ 

We  regret  that  this  essay  is  not  more  attractiye  and  for- 
cible; for  we  consider  the  subject  important,  and  inyested 
with  claims  thuch  stronger  than  are  here  presented.  The 
author  himself  informs  us,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  ex- 
hibit a  full  yiew  of  the  subject,  but  merely  to  state  such  cir- 
cumstances as  he  conndered  important  to  those  who  were 
about  to  use  his  book  in  learuing  the  language.  For  seyeral 
important  arguments  he  refers  to  other  works,  and  his  re- 
marks on  the  facility  of  its  acquisition,  and  its  yahie  as  a  me- 
dium of  access  to  the  Hebrew,  are  omitted  by  the  translator. 
The  character  of  the  language  itself;  its  affinity  with  the  He- 
brew and  Chaldaic  of  the  Old  Testament;  its  substantial  iden- 
tity with  the  yernacular  toi^gue  of  our  Sayiour  and  his  dis- 
ciples, and  the  antiauity  of  the  Peshito  yersion,  conspire  to 
render  it  a  subject  ot  considerable  importance  to  eyery  inde- 
pendent and  intelligent  interpreter  of  the  scriptures.  The 
facility  with  which  it  may  be  acquired,  especi^ly  by  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  will  be  an  additional 
inducement  to  the  study.  <<  Of  all  the  oriental  languages," 
flays  Michaelis  in  the  fourth  section  of  the  treatise  before  us, 
^<  the  Syriac  and  Chaldaic  are  the  easiest,  and  the  Hebrew  the 
most  difficult  I  could  wish,  therefore,  that  the  Sjrriac  might 
be  studied  first  Eyen  those  who  only  intend  to  learn  me 
Hebrew,  and  dread  the  study  of  all  other  oriental  languages, 
would  thus  facilitate  their  labour,  if  they  wotild  follow  my 
adTice;  and  I  belieye  I  could  enable  a  class  of  the  same  yiews 
and  proficiency  tp  acquire  the  Syriac,  Chaldaic,  Arabic,  and 
Hebrew  in  the  same  time  that  many  apply  to  the  Hebrew 
ak>ne."  This  is  probably  exaggerated;  but  other  Judicious 
orientalists  place  it  first  in  point  of  simplicity  and  Ucility  of 
acquisition.  The  means  also  for  acquiring  it  are  constantly 
increasins  by  the  publication,  especially  in  Germany,  of  ele- 
mentary books  of  all  kinds,  adapted  to  all  classes  ofleamers. 
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The  translator  has  furnished  in  a  brief  appendix  a  list  of  the 
most  common  of  these  works,  but  has  omitted  several  recent 
and  valuable  publications;  such  as  Oberleitner's  Chrestomathy, 
and  the  selection  of  Ephrem's  Hvmns  arranged  as  a  Chres- 
tomathy, with  an  excellent  vocabulary  by  Hahn  and  Seifiart. 
We  should  certainly  recommend  the  New  Testament  and 
Dathe's  edition  of  the  Psalms  to  the  early  attention  of  the 
student,  as  the  language  is  easier  than  that  of  any  other  intro- 
ductory work  we  have  seen.  We  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
commendation  appended  to  the  notice  of  Tychsen's  Elemen- 
tale,  as  we  happen  to  know  by  experience  resulting  in  de- 
spair, that  it  presents  obstacles  almost  insuperable  to  the 
learner,  who  is  not  furnished  with  the  means  of  supplying  its 
deficiencies.  The  want  of  a  comprehensive  lexicon,  adapted 
to  the  whole  range  of  Syriac  literature,  as  far  as  it  comes 
within  the  reach  of  the  student,  is  seriously  felt  by  oriental 
scholars.  For  the  New  Testament,  Buxtorf,  Schaaf,  or  Zano- 
lini;  and  for  the  Old  Testament,  and  perhaps  some  other 
works,  Castell's  Lexicon  in  the  London  Polyglott,  and  Mi- 
chaelis's  improved  edition  of  the  same  work  in  a  separate 
form,  may  suffice^  but  no  general  lexicon  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  the  student,  who  would  pursue  his  researches  beyond  the 
mere  elements  and  the  versions  of  the  Bible,  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Quatremere  de  Quincy  at  Paris,  and  Professor  Bern- 
stein of  Breslau,  have  Ions  since  promised. works  of  this  cha- 
racter, which,  from  their  high  reputation  as  oriental  scholars, 
are  expected  to  accomplish  for  Syrian  lexicography  what 
Hoffman  has  done  for  its  grammar,  and  Gresenius  for  the 
Hebrew. 

Except  for  missionaries  destined  to  western  Asia,  and  ori- 
ental professors,  we  consider  this  subject  important  only  in 
reference  to  the  illustration  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this  we  de- 
sire the  assistance  of  every  auxiliary  which  ancient  and  mo- 
dem literature  can  supply j  and  all  the  means  which  philology 
can  furnish,  to  render  more  intelligible  and  more  impressive 
the  revelations  of  Crod.  These  are  the  life  of  our  souls,  and 
every  thing  else  in  comparison  is  unworthy  the  attention  of 
an  immortal  spirit  However  discursive  our  wanderings  in 
literary  pursuits,  we  must  come  back  with  childlike  simplicity 
to  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  Crod,  if  we  would  secure  our  own 
comfort  and  edification  as  christians,  or  feed  others  with  the 
bread  of  life,  pure  and  unadulterated.  For  this  purpose  the 
oracles  of  Grod  must  be  distinctly  understood  and  clearly  in- 
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terpreted.  The  languages  in  which  they  were  published 
must  be  studied.  What  judicious  instructor  would  attempt 
to  explain  any  other  ancient  documents  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  in  which  they  were  written  ?  We  should 
ridicule  the  preposterous  pretensions  of  a  public  lecturer  on 
ancient  literature,  who,  unacquainted  with  Latin  or  Greek, 
should  attempt  to  expound  Homer  or  Cicero;  and  is  it  wiser, 
with  similar  incompetency,  to  engage  in  the  exposition  of  the 
revelations  of  the  JBible,  on  which  the  everlasting  welfare  or 
misery  of  our  souls  depends  ?  Can  the  accredited  expositors  of 
this  system  of  truth  meet  the  demands  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, or  satisfy  the  just  expectation  of  the  churches,  by  re- 
lying on  the  translations  and  interpretations  of  fallible  men  ? 
Oh  let  us  drink  the  waters  of  life  pure  from  the  fountain,  since 
God  by  his  special  providence  has  kept  it  open,  and  given  us 
easy  access!  But  something  more  than  the  mere  knowledge 
of  the  languages,  and  the  amount  of  reading  requisite  to  ac- 
quire those  languages,  is  indispensable  to  constitute  an  intelli- 
gent interpreter  of  the  Scriptures.  The  manners,  customs, 
opinions,  civil  and  literary  history,  and  institutions  political 
and  ecclesiastical  of  the  favoured  people  to  whom  they  were 
given;  the  kindred  languages,  literature  and  history  of  the 
surrounding  nations;  the  geomphical  position  and  natural  his- 
tory of  the  regions  described  or  referred  to,  may  all  be  em- 
ployed as  auxiliaries  to  illustrate  the  phraseology  and  allu- 
sions employed  by  the  sacred  writers.  Profound  thought, 
laborious  investigation,  and  extensive  reading  are  indispen- 
sable for  the  full  development  of  the  treasures  of  God^s  word. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  would  impress  upon  the  attention 
of  students,  the  necessity  of  a  practical  and  devotional  perusal 
of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  not  by  critical  study  alone,  or  princi- 
pally, that  the  spirit  of  piety  is  nourished  in  the  bosom,  and 
invieorated  to  its  appropriate  ener^.  Let  it  be  ever  borne  in 
mind,  that  the  labour  of  ascertaining  precisely  the  truth  re- 
vealed by  all  the  critical  and  exesetical  auxiliaries  within  our 
reach,  is  one  thing ;  the  practicsd  consideration  of  the  truth 
thus  ascertained,  the  honest  application  of  it  to  the  conscience, 
and  the  continual  recurrence  to  its  truths,  precepts  and  pro- 
mises for  direction,  instruction  and  consolation,  are  another 
and  very  distinct  operation.  If  the  latter  be  neglected,  the 
former  will  prove  comparatively  useless  and  often  dangerous; 
leaving  the  soul  to  famish  in  the  midst  of  a  "feast  of  fat 
things,"  or  to  be  led  into  the  devious  paths  of  error  by  the 
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myrestrained  impulse  of  an  inventive  imasination.  A  judi- 
cious combination  of  both  is  necessary  to  me  preservation  of 
an  enliffhtened  and  healthful  tone  of  piety,  and  indispensable 
to  the  ionnation  of  a. successful  expositor  of  the  sacred  re- 
cords. Neither  can  be  peglected  by  ministers  of  the  gospel 
without  serious  disadvantage.  Let  them  never  lose  sight  of 
the  inspired  admonition,  which  spreads  before  them  the  pages 
of  revealed  truth,  and  enjoins:  '<  Meditate  ui)on  these  things; 
give  thyself  wholly  to  them:  that  thy  profiting  or  improve- 
Baent  may  appear  to  alL'^ 
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TheJVorksqfDugald  Stewart.    In  Seven  Volumes.  Cam- 
bridge.     Published  by  Hilliard  and  Brawn.     1829. 

Few  men  of  the  present  age  have  received  so  liberal  a  share 
of  public  approbation  as  the  late  Dugald  Stewart,  and  none 
have  manifested  a  more  spotless  integrity,  or  a  more  nncere 
reg^d  for  ihe  best  interests  of  man.  So  often  have  talents 
and  acquirements  been  sold  to  vice,  or  employed  wholly  in 
schemes  of  selfish  ambition,  that  it  is  doubly  cheering  to  meet 
with  those  who  have  consecrated  their  high  powers  and  at- 
tainments to  the  cause  of  philanthropy  and  virtue.  A  brief 
account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart,  and  an 
estimate  of  his  character,  will  not  then,  we  trust,  be  unac- 
ceptable to  our  readers. 

Dugald  Stewart,  son  of  Dr  Matthew  Stewart,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  Nov. 
22y  1753.  His  early  days  were  passed  partly  in  Edinburrii, 
and  partly  in  Ayrshire,  whither  his  father  retired  during  3ie 
intervals  of  the  academical  sessions.  At  the  age  of  seven,  he 
was  placed  at  the  grammar  school,  where  he  attracted  the 
attention  and  excited  the  hopes  of  his  instructors  by  the  quick- 
ness of  his  apprehension,  and  the  facility  with  which  be 
acquired  and  expressed  in  his  own  langui^e  the  ideas  of  the 
authors  he  perused.  After  leaving  the  school,  he  entered  the 
university,  and  attended  on  the  instructions  of  the   distin- 
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suidied  men  at  that  time  connected  with  the  institution.  With 
Sieae,  his  situation  in  his  father's  family  allowed  him  familiar 
int^tiourse,  which  was  doubtless  of  more  profit  than  any  pub- 
lic instructions.  Nor  were  his  advantases  in  this  respect  con- 
fined to  the  officers  of  the  university :  he  enjoyed  the  society 
uid  friendship  of  most  of  the  eminent  men  of  Scotland,  and 
particularly  that  of  Adam  Smith,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  "Wealth  of  Nations." 

In  1771,  when  he  was  eighteen,  he  repaired  to  Glasgow  to 
receive  the  instructions  of  Dr  Reid.  He  immediately  engaged 
the  confidence  and  afiection  of  his  instructor,  and  here  was  the 
commencement  of  that  warm  and  continued  friendship,  which 
forms  so  amiable  a  trait  in  the  characters  of  both. 

He  had  attended  but  one  course  of  lectures  in  this  place, 
when,  by  the  declining  health  of  his  father,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  and  undertake  the  instruction  of  die  mathematical 
elasses  in  the  university.    This  task  he  performed  with  sin- 

glar  success.     Notwidistandiitg  the  high  reputation  and  ac* 
towledged  talents  of  Dr  Stewart,  the  number  of  pupils  con- 
siderably increased  under  his  son. 

When  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of.  twenty-one,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  in  which  situation 
ne  continued  for  a  little  more  than  ten  years,  when,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  succeeded  to  Ae  vacant  chair.  During 
this  time,  besides  instructing  in  mathematics,  he  often  lec- 
tured with  great  acceptance  for  the  other  professors,  particularly 
on  moral  philosophy  for  Dr  Ferguson,  and  on  rhetoric  and 
belles-lettres  for  the  successor  of  Dr  Blair.  These  lectures 
were  unwritten,  and  were  composed  on  the  day  of  their 
delivery,  while  walking  in  his  fadier's  ^rden.  These  facts, 
together  with  the  promptness  and  ability  which  he  ever 
manifested  in  assisting  his  associates  during  the  whole  of 
his  academical  career,  attest  the  extent  of  his  acquirements, 
and  the  facility  with  which  he  could  direct  his  attention  to  the 
various  departments  of  knowledge. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  liis 
father,  an  exchange  of  professorships  was  effected  with  Dr 
Ferguson,  by  which  he  became  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy. In  imparting  to  his  pupils  tlie  principles  of  this  science, 
to  which  he  informs  us  he  was  early  attached,  and  in  other- 
wise promoting  its  advancement,  he  acquired  his  brilliant 
reputation.  He  continued  to  dischar^  the  duties  of  this  office 
till  1809,  when  his  health  obliged  him  to  retire:  previously. 
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however,  he  had  succeeded  in  efifecting  the  appointment  of 
the  late  Dr  Brown  as  his  associate  and  successor.  From  this 
time,  until  his  death  in  1828,  he  was  employed,  as  his  health 
would  permit,  in  preparing  for  the  press  a  number  of  his 
works,  which  we  shall  notice  in  their  order. 

Before  proceeding  to  our  account  of  the  writings  with 
which  he  has  favoured  the  world,  we  would  dwell  on  one  or 
two  circumstances  of  his  education.  The  first  is,  in  reference 
to  the  free  intercourse  he  was  allowed  with  his  professors  and 
other  eminent  men.  This  rendered  his  advantages  superior 
to  those  of  almost  any  with  whose  history  we  are  acquainted. 
Many  have  studied  at  more  celebrated  universities,  but  few 
have  enjoyed  the  instruction,  much  less  the  personal  friend- 
ship, of  such  men  as  Robertson,  Smith,  and  Reid.  He  pro- 
bably derived  more  improvement  from  their  private  conver- 
sations than  their  public  prelections.  By  the  latter,  principles^ 
may  be  learned,  but  not  the  method  of  their  deduction*  We 
have  placed  before  us  the  result  of  labour — ^the  most  advanced 
efforts  of  superior  mind.  Yet  even  this  is  but  of  little  use. 
The  object  of  education  is  to  learn  to  perform  similar  labour. 
Unless  we  know  the  process  by  which  these  truths  are  ac- 
quired, we  cannot  perform  it,  and  proceed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  others  more  abstruse.  A  splendid  edifice  may  be 
shown  us,  its  difierent  parts  designated,  and  the  rules  of  its 
proportion  made  known.  But  will  this  enable  us  to  begin  at 
the  quarry,  and  construct  one  similar  or  superior?  In  order 
to  this,  the  process  must  be  spread  before  us.  So  in  regard 
to  principles  of  science.  We  wish  to  know  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  acquired;  the  mode  of  pursuit  which  the 
successful  have  adopted.  Then  we  are  prepared  to  proceed 
in  our  own  deductions,  and  these  and  the  principles  we  have 
learned  are  valuable  aids. 

Another  circumstance  in  the  education  of  Stewart  which 
we  shall  briefly  notice,  was  the  fact  of  his  being  called  at  so 
early  an  age  to  impart  instruction.  This  was  doubtless  highly 
conducive  to  his  mental  improvement,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  character  as  a  teacher,  on  which  his  reputation 
most  firmly  rests.  It  gave  him  a  command  of  his  acquired 
knowledge,  which  young  men  seldom  attain.  Though  their 
knowledge  maybe  accurately  stored  in  their  memories,  yet 
it  seldom  passes  through  that  process  of  assimilation  which  is 
essential  to  mental  growth.  To  this  process,  the  attempt  at 
communication  is  favourable.     A  definiteness  of  conception. 
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and  clearness  of  arrangement  is  then  soudit  for,  the  need  of 
which  was  never  before  experienced.  Were  our  young  men 
to  spend  a  few  years  in  this  employment  before  engaging  ia 
the  active  duties  of  their  profession,  we  think  they  would 
find  it  of  great  advantage. 

We  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  writings  of  Professor  Stew- 
art in  the  order  of  their  appearance.  In  1 792,  seven  years 
after  he  had  been  made  professor  of  moral  philosophy,  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  «  Elements  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  Human  Mind.'*  With  this  it  is  probable  our 
readers  are  better  acquainted  than  with  any  other  of  his 
works,  as  it  has  been  studied  in  most  of  our  colleges,  and  had 
a  very  general  circulation.  We  consider  it  as  the  most  valu- 
able of  his  productions.  It  contains,  indeed,  few  principles* 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  Reid,  or  preceding  writers,  yet 
they  are  more  clearly  brought  forward,  in  a  style,  if  not  the 
best  adapted  to  philosophical  writing,  at  least  idiomatic,  flow* 
ing,  and  melodious.  Some  of  the  subjects  are  treated  in  a 
manner  exceedingly  interesting:  we  refer  in  particular  to  the 
chapter  on  association,  imagination,  and  memory.  The  first 
of  these  recommends  itself  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  stu- 
dent of  belles  lettres  and  criticism.  Indeed  the  volume  abounds 
with  valuable  remarks,  though  to  all  it  contains  we  do  not 
yield  our  assent  On  a  discussion  of  the  points  of  difierence 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  present,  as  we  have,  for  the  most 
part,  treated  them  in  a  former  number  of  our  work,  to  which 
we  refer  our  readers  for  our  views  on  attention^  conception^ 
abstraction^  association^  nominalism^  fyc. 

More  than  twenty  years  elapsed  before  the  second  volume 
of  his  Elements  appeared.  In  the  mean  time,  he  was  called 
to  the  melancholy  task  of  writing  the  biography  of  three  of 
his  distinguished  friends;  that  of  Adam  Smith  in  1793,  of 
Robertson  in  1796,  and  of  Reid  in  1802.  These  consist  of 
notices  of  their  lives,  brief,  because  the  incidents  of  a  literary 
life  are  few,  and  of  general  observations  on  their  works,  for 
the  most  part  too  general  for  utility.  The  power  of  nicely 
portraying  character  is  not  apparent  Hence  these  efibrts  of 
Mr  Stewart  have  properly  been  termed  "a  union  of  general 
criticism  with  literary  history*'' 

In  1793  he  also  published  his  "  Outlines  of  Moral  Philoso 
phy,''  which  is  a  syllabus  of  the  course  of  lectures  he  wa» 
accustomed  to  read  before  the  university.     It  contains  moat 
2  W 
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oi  the  prmeipled  which  aare  expanded  and  tilufltnfted  m  tiie 
« Efements  of  ttie  Philosophy  of  the  Hainan  Mind/'  and 
«  The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers- "  It  was 
designed  only  for  the  students  attending  on  his  lectures. 

In  1810  appeared  his  Philosophical  Essajrs^  wtach  were 
written  at  Eanneil  House,  a  seat  belonging  to  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  on  the  banks  of  the  Frith  of  Forti),  whither  he  had 
retired  on  resigning  his  professorship.  In  tiiis  work,  he  in* 
forms  us,  it  was  his  intention  to  expand  and  illustrate  more 
fidly  some  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Elements,  and  to  discuss  some  collateral  subjects. 

The  preliminary  essay  contains  an  able  vindication  cf  the 
utility  of  mental  philosophy  from  the  attacks  of  the  Eidin- 
burgh  Review.  TYie  volume,  then,  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
The  subjects  treated  in  the  first  are  the  origin  of  our  know- 
ledge, the  idealism  of  Berkely,  the  influence  of  Locke  on  the 
French  systems  of  philosophy,  the  theories  of  Hartley,  Priest- 
ley and  Darwin,  and  the  philological  speculation  of  Hoiiie 
Tooke.  In  these  essays  there  are  many  remarks  interesting 
to  the  lovers  of  mental  science,  but  no  very  definite  impres- 
sion follows  their  perusal. 

The  second  part  of  the  volume  treats  of  the  more  interest- 
ing subjects  ot  beauty,  sublimity,  and  taste.  Believing  in 
the  original  adaptation  of  certain  objects  to  awaken  the  emo- 
tions of  sublimity  and  beauty,  and  which  would  therefore  be 
denominated  beautiful  and  sublime,  he  proceeds  to  illustrate 
the  manner  in  which  he  supposes  these  terms  were  applied, 
^  by  transition,"  to  other  objects.  Colour  and  altitude,  he 
thinks,  occasioned  the  first  ideas  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  and 
hence  received  the  first  application  of  these  terms.  It  is 
interesting  to  follow  him  in  ^is  supposed  process  of  genera- 
lization, £ough  we  know  not  that  it  sheds  any  new  light  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind. 

Taste,  the  subject  of  the  next  essay,  is  not  considered  as 
an  original  faculty  of  the  mind.  He  first  proceeds  to  trace 
<<  the  gradual  progress  by  which  it  is  formed.''  But  this  and 
the  succeeding  essay,  "  On  the  culture  of  certain  intellec- 
tual habits  connected  with  the  first  elements  of  tastcj** 
do  not  possess  sufficient  connection,  and  embrace  too  great  a 
variely  of  topics  to  allow  of  an  analysis.  There  is,  however, 
exhibited  by  the  writer,  an  elegance  of  mind,  a  correctness  of 
judgment,  a  familiarity  with  the  objects  of  taste,  that  induce 
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ua  to  believe  that  his  talents  were  adapted  to  excel  m  the 
departments  of  belles  lettres  and  criticism,  rather  than  in  the 
abstruse  labours  of  metaphysical  disquisition. 

We  would  here  briefly  remark  on  taste,  as  perhaps  there 
may  exist  on  this  subject  a  want  of  distinct  apprehension, 
that  when  it  is  asserted  that  taste  is  not  an  original  faeuliy, 
the  idea  arises  that  it  is  entirely  arbitrary  and  conyentional. 
But  this  is  far  from  truth,  for  its  principles  are  evidently  kid 
in  human  nature.  The  difficulty  is  occasioned  through  want 
of  a  distinct  notion  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  faculty,  a  t^m 
which  even  Stewart,  notwithstanding  his  usual  precision,  has 
employed  in  a  very  indefinite  mannw*.  It  expresses,  as  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  the  action  of  the  think- 
ing principle  in  reference  to  particular  objects,  or  peiiiaps  we 
should  rather  say,  particular  classes  of  objects.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  though  multifarious,  are  capable  of  arrange* 
ment  into  certain  classes,  firom  their  relation  to  certain  objects. 
All  those,  therefore,  which  are  exercised  on,  or  occasioned 
by  particular  objects,  and  are  thus  distinct  from  others,  are 
for  convenience  referred  to  a  separate  faculty.  Now,  the 
question  is,  whether  the  operations  of  mind,  in  reference  to 
what  are  termed  objects  of  taste,  are  sufficiently  distinct  from 
all  others  to  be  referred  to  a  separate  faculty  ?  That  there  are 
principles  of  taste  is  admitted  by  all.  The  question  relates  to 
the  amount  of  difference  between  the  result  of  these  and  other 
principles.  We  shall  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  decide  for 
themselves. 

In  1813  appeared  the  second  volume  of  his  <^  Elements  of 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind."  This  would  have 
attracted  little  attention,  hut  for  the  previous  fame  of  the 
author.  As  it  is,  we  believe,  it  is  seldom  read.  It  contains 
some  valuable  thoughts,  but  they  are  familiar  to  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  works  of  Reid,  Beattie,  and  Camp* 
belL  There  is  a  preciaioti  in  the  use  of  terma  which  is  com* 
mendable,  but  this  canfiot  atone  for  its  difiuaeness  and  want  of 
connection.  It  is  proper  to  state,  that  this  may  in  part  be  owing 
to  the  frequent  interruptions  to  which  the  author  was  subject 
while  composing.  He  remarks  in  his  preface,  <<  I  have  re 
peatedly  had  occasion  to  regret  the  tendency  of  this  inter- 
mitted  and  irregular  mode  of  composition,  to  deprive  my 
speculations  of  those  advantages,  in  point  of  continuit)r,  which, 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  them 
But  I  would  willingly  indulge  the  hope,  that  this  is  a  blemish 
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more  likely  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  author  than  the  reader;  and 
I  am  confident,  that  the  critic  who  shall  honour  me  with  a 
sufficient  degree  of  attention  to  detect  it,  where  it  may  occur, 
will  not  be  inclined  to  treat  it  with  an  undue  severity.*' 

There  is  certainly  less  connection  apparent  than  tiie  author 
seems  to  suppose.  Every  train  of  thought  in  a  well  disciplined 
mind  has  some  degree  of  connection;  but  that  this  may  be 
rendered  apparent  to  other  minds,  a  more  rigorous  process  of 
condensation  is  necessary  than  Stewart  was  accustomed  to 
exercise. 

About  the  same  time,  we  believe,  were  published  the  Pre- 
liminary Essays  to  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Brit- 
tannica.  In  this  it  was  intended  to  exhibit  **  A  General  View 
of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Moral  and  Political  Philoso- 
phy in  Europe,  from  the  Revival  of  Letters.  '*  This  woric  has 
received  high  commendations,  but  without  reason.  It  can 
with  no  propriety  be  termed  a  "  History  of  Philosophy,"  but 
should  rather  be  entitled  Miscellaneotzs  Observations  on 
various  Writers.  We  expect  a  history  of  philosophy  to 
afford  us  a  condensed  and  clear  account  of  the  various  systems 
that  have  been  adopted,  and  the  peculiar  opinions  of  succes- 
sive writers.  Mr  Stewart  assumes  the  reader's  possession  of 
this  knowledge,  and  proceeds  to  criticism  and  general  remark. 
Hence  the  work  is  far  less  valuable  than  Enfield's  imperfect 
abridgement  of  Brucker.  We  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  that  from 
the  most  attentive  perusal  of  the  work,  the  reader  will  not 
become  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  system  of  a  single 
philosopher. 

We  are  not  pleased  with  the  importance  which,  in  these 
essays,  is  attached  to  the  writings  of  the  infidel  Hume.  In 
this,  Mr  Stewart  is  censurable,  in  common  with  Reid  and 
Brown.  They  all  seem  to  forget  his  scepticism  in  their  admira- 
tion of  his  talents.  We  are  unable  to  account  for  this  in  men 
of  such  sound  principles,  and  who  would  seem  to  have  had  at 
heart  the  good  of  the  human  race.  When  a  man  honestly 
errs,  even  on  points  of  fundamental  importance,  he  should  be 
treated  with  kindness  and  respect;  but  if  he  wilfully  pervert 
the  truth,  and  task  his  mind  to  perplex  the  distinctions  of 
right  and  wrong,  and  to  tear  asunder  the  bonds  that  unite 
society  and  government,  he  never  should  be  mentioned  but 
with  indienant  scorn. 

The  third  volume  of  his  Elements  appeared  in  1827.     The 
subjects  are  **  language,   imitation,  the  varieties  of  intellec- 
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tual  character,  and  the  faculties  by  which  man  is  distin- 
guished from  brute  animals/'  The  remarks  on  the  first  topic 
for  the  most  part  consist  of  comments  and  criticisms  on  Smi^'s 
Theory  of  JLanguage,  the  general  principles  of  which  are 
adopted.  Without  engaging  in  that  discussion  in  which  so 
much  time  and  talent  have  been  wasted,  viz.  that  of  the  origin 
of  language,  we  must  be  permitted  to  observe,  that  the  opi- 
nions of  those  philosophers,  who  represent  man  as  placed  at 
first  in  the  world  without  language,  and,  in  short,  in  a  state 
difiering  little  from  the  brutes,  appear  to  us  inefiably  absurd. 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  his  existence,  and 
the  narrative  dictated  by  the  holy  spirit:  and  we  are  sur- 
prised that  it  should  have  been  adopted  by  one  so  judicious  as 
Stewart,  and  who  has  so  often  acknowledged  the  authority  of 
the  sacred  writings. 

The  observations  on  the  remaining  topics  of  the  volume, 
though  interesting,  are  very  miscellaneous,  and  far  from  being 
characterised  by  originality  or  profoundness. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers,  in  1828, 
was  the  last  publication  of  this  accomplished  scholar.  As  this 
work  has  not  probably  met  the  eye  of  many  of  our  readers,  we 
will  endeavour  to  acquaint  them  with  some  of  its  contents. 
In  explanation  of  the  large  space  allotted  to  the  doctrines  of 
natural  religion  in  these  volumes,  he  informs  us  that  "  this  part 
of  the  work  contains  the  substance  of  lectures  given  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  in  1792 — 3,  and  for  almost  twenty 
years  afterward."  The  peculiar  dangers  to  which  young  men 
were  at  that  time  exposed,  from  **  the  inundation  of  sceptical 
or  rather  atheistical  publications,  which  were  then  imported 
from  the  continent,"  led  him  thus  to  expand  this  part  of  his 
subject 

"Another  circumstance,*'  he  remarks,  "concurred  with  those 
which  have  been  mentioned,  in  prompting  me  to  a  more  full  and 
systematical  illustration  of  these  doctrines  than  bad  been  attempted 
by  any  of  my  predecessors.  Certain  divines  in  Scotland  were 
pleased,  soon  after  this  critical  era,  to  discover  a  disposition  to  set 
at  naught  the  evidence  of  natural  religion,  with  a  professed,  and  I 
doubt  not,  in  many  cases,  with  a  sincere  view  to  strengthen  the 
cause  of  Christianity.  Some  of  these  writers  were  probably  not 
aware  that  they  were  only  repeating  the  language  of  Bayle,  Hume, 
Helvetius,  and  many  other  modern  authors  of  the  same  description, 
who  have  endeavoured  to  cover  their  attacks  on  those  essential 
principles  on  which  all  religion  is  founded,  under  a  pretended  zeal 
for  the  interest  of  revelation.     It  was  not  thus,  I  recollected,  that 
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Ctidkrortb^  and  Bartow,  and  Locke,  and  Clarke,  and  Bader  tea- 
fOBed  oa  llie  subject ;  nor  thoae  enligliieiiod  writers  of  a  late  datet 
wbo  have  consecrated  their  learmag  and  talents  t(^  the  further  iUue- 
tration  of  the  same  argument.  ^  He,'  says  Locke,  who  has  forci- 
bly and  concisely  expressed  their  common  sentiments,  ^  He  that 
takes  away  reason  to  make  way  for  revelation,  puts  out  the  light  of 
both,  and  does  much  the  same  as  if  we  would  persuade  a  man  to 
put  out  his  eyes,  the  better  to  receive  the  light  of  an  invisible  star 
by  a  telescope.' 

^^  This  passage  from  Locke  brought  to  my  recollection  the  mem* 
orable  words  of  Melanctbon,  so  remarkably  distinguished  from  roost 
of  our  other  refdrmers  by  the  mildness  of  his  temper  and  the  fibe* 
ralify  of  his  opinions :  ^  Wherefore  our  decision  is  this ;  that  those 
precepts  which  learned  men  have  committed  to  writing,  transeribiag 
them  from  the  common  reason  and  common  foeKiigs  of  human  na- 
ture, are  to  be  accounted  as  not  less  divine  than  tlM)se  contaioed  io 
the  tables  given  to  Moses  ^  and  that  it  oould  not  be  the  intention  of 
out  Maker  to  supersede,  by  a  bw  given  o»  stone,  that  wkioh  ia 
written  with  his  own  finger  on  the  table  of  the  heart.'  ^' 

We  have  inserted  the  aboye,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  those 
in  our  owncountry,  who  are  disposed  to  uBderrahie  aatural 
religion  through  ie^r  of  Unitariamsm. 

CKur  active  principles  are  divided  into^  Ist,  our  instinctivey 
Sidy  our  rational  and  governing  principles.  Under  the  former 
are  included  ouraj^tites^  desires  and  afiectiiMie;  underlie 
latter,  self-love,  by  which  is  meant  the  desire  of  happiness 
and  the  moral  faculty.  On  reading  the  first  part^  which  treats 
of  our  appetites,  desires  and  affections,  we  were  greatly  disap- 
pointed. We  did  not  look  for  any  thing  very  acute  or  syste- 
matic; but  as  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  devoted  to  this 
study,  and  had  enjoyed  such  advantages  for  observing  huBum 
conduct,  we  had  reason  to  hope  for  an  accumulation  of  foots 
and  practical  remarks,  which  are  most  needed  and  most  valu- 
able in  this  department  of  mental  science.  Instead  oi  this,  we 
have  littie  more  than  a  mere  enumeration  of  the  desires  and 
afiections,  to  which  he  thinks  all  our  active  principles  are  re- 
ferable on  analysis. 

We  think  that  two  much  importance  has  been  attached  by 
the  Scotch  philosophers  to  analysis.  This  remark,  however, 
does  not  apply  so  much  to  Stewart,  as  to  some  of  his  contem- 
poraries. They  would  seem  to  represent  it  as  the  sole  busi- 
ness of  the  metaphysician.  Hence  the  ignorant  and  superficial 
have  inquired  whether  any  new  powers  have,  by  this  means, 
been  discoveredy  or  any  hitherto  unknown  regions  of  mind 
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aspioMdt  AaalyviB,  wbeAUfled  in  refinrettce  to  mind, «f;iufief 
Ae  w^nntioQ  of  a  eomj^cated  process  of  thought,  in  order  to 
determine  of  what  principles  of  our  nature  it  is  ihe  result. 
We  do  not  eacpeet  to  discover  any  new  faculties;  any  but 
what  have  been  exercised  in  some  degree  by  all  maniciDd ;  but 
we  wish  to  acquire  a  mere  definite  knowledge  of  these.  Whoa 
we  have  done  this,  when  we  have  learned  from  what  prinoi* 
ides  the  complex  operations  we  have  examined  ar»e,  we  thee 
know  what  principles  rueed  culture,  and  whart  repression.  Our 
power  over  our  mental  operations  is  thereby  inopeased,  as  our 
power  over  maitter  is  increased  by  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  ^ttMKStion  and  gnnrity.  Analysis,  then,  is  to 
be  prosecuted,  not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means.  We  are  next  to 
trace  4ie  openi^a^  of  those  princ^les  we  have  ieamed,  in 
their  various  modifications,  and  .from  them  to  deduce  practical 
rules.  This  is  especially  important  in  regard  to  our  active 
powers,  mnee  they  are  the  sources  of  all  our  actions,  and  ex- 
ert so  controlling  an  inifluence  in  the  modification  of  the  intd* 
leotud  operations,  and  in  the  formation  of  diaracter.  A  bare 
eninneration  of  tiie  original  principles  to  which  our  active 
powers,  in  the  complex  state  they  appear  to  us,  are  reducible, 
were  h  perfectly  correct,  would  be  of  little  practical  use:  yet 
Kttle  else  has  been  att^npted  by  any  philosopher  with  whose 
writings  we  are  conversant  He  who  shall  worthily  treat  tiiis 
subject,  will  forever  free  the  science  of  mind  from  the  charge  of 
inutility,  and  will  transmit  his  name  to  posterity  by  the  side 
of  Shakspeare. 

But  the  part  of  the  work  under  review  which  treats  of  our 
moral  powers,  is  not  liable  to  the  charge  we  have  brought 
agaimtt  the  foregoing,  it  is  the  best  treatise  on  this  subject 
which  has  app^red.  The  author,  not  aiming  at  orieinalitv, 
has  judiciously  collected  whatever  was  valuable  on  mis  sub- 
ject m  preceding  writers ;  especially  has  he  strengthened  his 
positions  by  the  authority  of  Butler,  tfie  author  of  that  endur- 
ing monument  of  thought,  the  analogy  of  religion  to  the  con- 
stitution and  course  of  nature. 

He  contends  for  the  existence  of  the  moral  faculty  as  an  ori- 
gind  principle  of  our  nature,  and  not  resolvable  into  any  other 
principle  or  principles  more  generad ;  and  answers  the  objec- 
tions of  different  writers  to  uie  reality  and  immutability  of 
moral  distinctions,  and  to  the  universality  of  the  moral  faculty 
among  mankind.  He  then  proceeds  to  analyse  the  operationaof 
this  faculty,  and  finds  them  to  omsist  of,  1   The  perception  of 
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an  action  as  right  or  wrong;  2.  An  emotion  of  pleasure  orof  pain, 
varying  in  its  degree  according  to  the  acuteness  of  our  moral 
sensibility ;  3.  A  perception  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  agent. 

He  next  summarily  disposes  of  the  question,  what  is  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation  ?  "  It  is  absurd,"  he  says,  <*  to 
ask  WHY  we  are  bound  to  practise  virtue?  The  very  notion  of 
virtue  implies  the  notion  of  obligation.  Every  bein^  who  is 
conscious  of  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  carries  about 
him  a  law  which  he  is  bound  to  observe,"  &c.  He  closes  this 
part  of  the  work  by  considering  "  certain  principles  which 
co-operate  with  our  moral  powers  in  their  influence  on  the 
conduct"  These  are,  1.  A  regard  to  character;  2.  Sympathy; 
3.  The  sense  of  the  ridiculous ;  and  4.  Taste.  All  the  above 
topics  are  treated  with  clearness,  and  for  the  most  part,  with 
truth.  In  dwelling  on  those  last  mentioned,  he  has  given  us 
an  example  of  the  course  desirable  to  be  pursued  in  the  study 
of  our  active  powers,  viz.  that  of  explaining  their  mutual  influ- 
ence*   But  his  remarks  here  are  very  brief. 

One  assertion  is  made  by  the  author  in  the  course  of  hb  re- 
marks which  we  do  not  understand,  as  was  probably  the  case 
with  himsel£  He  states  as  an  inaccuracy  in  the  philosophy  of 
Hutcheson,  <<  the  application  of  the  epithets  virtuous  and  vi- 
cious to  the  afiections  of  the  mind.  In  order  to  think  with 
precision  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  for  us  always  to  re- 
member, that  the  object  of  moral  approbation  is.not  aSections 
but  actions."  P.  187.  Again,  he  says,  ^<to  the  strictures  al- 
ready ofiered  on  Hutcheson's  writings,  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  he  seems  to  consider  virtue  as  a  quality  of  our  affections, 
whereas  it  is  really  a  quality  of  our  actions,  or  (perhaps  in 
strict  propriety)  of  those  dispositions  from  which  our  ac- 
tions immediately  proceed."  P.  443.  By  actions,  he  must 
mean  either  bodily  actions,  or  mental  and  bodily  united. 
But  we  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  he  should  assert  that 
bodily  actions,  considered  separate  irom  the  volitions  which 
occasion  them,  are  virtuous  or  vicious,  and  that  these  terms 
are  applicable  to  these  actions  alone.  If  he  means  bodily 
and  mental  actions  united,  that  is,  volitions  with  their  ef 
fects,  then  he  admits  all  we  contend  for,  in  allowing  that  <^  in 
strict  propriety,"  virtue  is  a  quality  "  of  those  dispositions 
firom  which  our  actions,"  that  is,  our  volitions  with  their  ef- 
fects <<  immediately  proceed."  Disposition  in  this  case  can 
mean  nothing  different  from  affection. 

But  if  be  does  mean  by  actions,  bodily  actions,  and  by  dis- 
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podtion^  volition,  and  means  to  assert  that  the  affections  or 
principles  which  lead  to  volition,  have  no  moral  character,  are 
neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  he  contradicts  a  truth  that  is  self- 
evident,  or,  at  most,  one  that  is  acquired  by  a  single  deduc- 
tion ;  which,  is,  that  those  principles  of  the  mind  which  inva- 
riably occasion  virtuous  or  vicious  volitions,  are  themselves 
virtuous  or  vicious.  That  all  mankind  in  all  ages  have  made 
this  deduction,  appears  from  the  fact,  that  in  all  languages, 
phrases  are  found  expressive  of  virtuous  and  vicious  aisposi 
tions,  inclinations,  affections,  &c  That  some  few,  under  the 
influence  of  a  favourite  hypothesis,  may  have  denied  this, 
does  not  disprove  it,  any  more  than  the  fact  that  some  have 
denied  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  disproves  the  existr 
ence  of  such  principles. 

Having  treated  of  our  moral  powers,  the  <<  various  branches 
of  our  duty''  furnish  tiie  next  subject  of  discussion  in  these 
volumes.  <<  The  different  theories''  says  Mr  Stewart  **  which 
have  been  proposed  concerning  the  nature  and  essence  of  vir- 
tue>  have  arisen  chiefly  from  attempts  to  trace  all  the  branches 
of  our  duty  to  one  principle  of  action,  such  as  a  rational  self- 
love,  justice,  or  a  disposition  to  obey  the  will  of  God."  To 
avoid  this  error,  he  proposes,  first,  ^'to  consider  our  duties  in 
detail,  and  after  having  thus  laid  a  solid  foundation  in  the  wav 
of  analysis,  to  attempt  to  rise  to  the  general  idea  in  which  all 
our  duties  concur.'*  He  accordingly  proceeds  to  consider  the 
duties  we  owe  1,  to  Grod ;  2,  our  fellow-creatiires;  and  3,  our- 
selves. 

An  examination  of  the  principles  of  natural  religion  forms 
a  necessary  introduction  to  the  consideration  of  the  first  class 
of  our  duties.  Previously  to  the  exhibition  of  the  argument 
for  the  existence  of  Deity,  <^the  foundation  of  our  reasoning 
from  cause  to  c^ect"  is  discussed,  and  <<the  reality  of  our  no- 
tion of  power  or  efficiency"  vindicated  from  the  obiections  of 
Hume.  The  evidences  of  the  existence,  moral  attributes,  and 
government  of  Grod,  and  of  a  future  state,  are  then  set  forth 
with  clearness  and  force,  and  with  a  fine  glow  of  moral  elo- 
quence peculiar  to  the  author. 

In  t^^ating  of  our  duties  he  is  more  interesting^  than  any 
ethical  writer  we  have  read,  as  he  aims  at  establishmg  princi- 
ples instead  of  enumerating  precepts.  Having  considei^  our 
various  duties,  they  are  found  to  a^ree  with  each  other  in  one 
G<mimon  quality,  that  of  being  obli|^tory  on  rational  and  vo- 
luntary i^nts;  and  they  are  all  enjoined  by  the  same  autho- 
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rity — ^the  authority  of  conscience.  These  duties,  therefore, 
are  but  different  articles  of  one  law,  which  is  properly  express- 
ed by  the  word,  virtue.  This  is  tile  only  definition  he  giye9 
of  virtue. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  give  an  analysis  of  this  work, 
but  to  acquaint  our  readers  with  some  of  the  more  important 
subjects  discussed.  We  would  particularly  recommend  it  to 
their  attention,  as  none  of  the  writings  of  Stewart  will  more 
richly  repay  a  careful  study. 

In  the  appendix  to  this  work,  the  learned  author  under- 
takes a  defence  of  the  self-determining  power  of  the  will.  We 
cannot  enter  on  this  long  controverted  subject  at  present,  but 
perhaps  we  may  find  an  opportunity  of  discussing  it  in  some 
future  number  of  this  work. 

We  have  now  taken  a  cursory  survey  of  the  labours  of  the 
late  Dugald  Stewart  In  expressing  our  opinion  of  his  talents, 
we  need  employ  but  few  words,  as  it  may  be  learned  from 
the  observations  we  have  already  made. 

We  do  but  repeat,  when  we  say,  that  he  was  characterized 
by  a  facility  in  acquiring  knowledge,  a  refinement  and  eleva- 
tion of  feeling,  and  sobriety  and  soundness  of  judgment,  rather 
than  by  acuteness,  comprehensiveness,  and  strength.  Ab  a 
metaphysician  he  has  been  overrated.  This  has  been  owins 
to  a  variety  of  causes.  He  entered  on  his  career  at  a  period 
peculiarly  favourable  for  attracting  the  public  attention.  The 
writings  of  Hume,  which  had  been  extensively  read,  had 
occasioned  perplexity  and  doubt  on  all  subjects  relating  to 
mental  and  moral  science.  As  this  is  a  state  of  mind  in  which 
it  is  unpleasant  to  remain,  many  who  were  bewildered,  as 
well  as  those  whose  principles  had  continued  unshaken,  re- 
joiced on  the  appearance  of  the  sober  doctrines  of  Reid. 
jBeattie  and  othet  writers  had  contributed  to  render  them 
exceedingly  popular,  when  Stewart  came  forward  to  adorn 
them  with  his  eloquence,  a  gift  which  he  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree.  Add  to  this  his  admirable  talents  for  in- 
struction, his  intimate  acquaintance  with  every  department  of 
literature,  his  uniform  dignity,  uprightness,  and  benevolence, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  his  writings  were  received  with  a 
favour  beyond  their  intrinsic  merit 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  subject,  not  from  any  sinister  desire 
to  lessen  his  reputation,  but  out  of  regard  to  the  interests  of 
mental  science.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asked  in  England, 
what  are  we  to  e^ect  from  the  cultivation  of  a  study  which. 
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in  the  hands  of  such  a  man  as  Stewart j  has  produced  so 
little? 

But  if  we  have  not  as  high  an  opinion  of  his  intellectual 
character  as  is  sometimes  entertained,  we  yield  to  none  in  our 
admiration  of  his  moral  worth.  In  this,  he  was  far  superior 
to  his  distinguished  successor.  Brown  had  greater  acuteness, 
originality,  and  rapidity  of  thought,  but  he  was  influenced  by 
an  inordinate  ambition,  and  often  preferred  novelty  and  in- 
genuousness, to  soberness  and  truth.  Though  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  yet  he  was  not  possessed  of  that  warm  and  ex- 
tended regard  for  the  interests  of  humanity,  which  forms  so 
noble  and  prominent  a  trait  in  the  character  of  Stewart. 

The  same  causes  which  we  have  noticed  as  having  given 
undue  celebrity  to  the  writings  of  Stewart,  have  occasioned 
the  diminished  interest  with  which  the  science  of  mind  is  at 
present  regarded  in  Scotland.  Too  high  expectations  were 
raised,  a  too  rapid  progress  anticipated:  these  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  reaction. 

All  who  are  acquainted  with  this  science,  know  that  its  pro- 
gress must  be  slow,  and  that  it  can  never  acquire  the  cer- 
tainty of  demonstration.  But  let  those  who  on  this  account 
deem  it  unworthy  of  cultivation,  at  least  remember,  that  it 
numbers  among  its  votaries  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments 
of  our  race.  We  need  but  mention  Bacon,  Locke,  Berkely, 
Butler,  Leibnitz,  Edwards,  &c. 

One  word  as  to  its  prospects  in  our  own  country.  They 
are,  on  the  whole,  encouraging.  A  taste  for  it  is  evidently 
increasing,  and  provision  is  made  in  most  of  our  colleges  for 
the  study.  But  a  spirit  of  rash  speculation  has  gone  abroad, 
which  is,  we  fear,  inconsistent  with  that  cautious  procedure 
requisite  for  the  acquisition  of  truth  in  this  difficult  science. 

There  exists,  too,  an  error  in  respect  to  the  time  proper  for 
its  study.  It  is  introduced,  we  believe,  into  many  academies 
and  boarding-schools,  but  no  benefit  will  result  Its  successful 
study  requires  a  discipline  of  mind,  and  a  development  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  rarely  found  even  in  the  later  stages  of  a 
collegiate  course.  Before  this  period  it  should  not  be  studied; 
and,  m  regard  to  theological  students,  it  may  very  properly 
be  included  in  their  professional  course. 
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CHARACTER  OP  THE  PRESENT  AOE. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  direct  the  attention  of  think- 
ing minds  to  the  character  of  their  own  times.  To  us  it  seems 
to  be  the  incumbent  duty  of  intelligent  men  to  know  the  cha- 
racter of  their  own  age,  not  only  because  God  has  placed 
them  in  it,  but  because  they  may  hare  influence  in  improving 
its  aspect,  and  because  they  act  under  its  influence.  What- 
ever gives  character  to  popular  sentiment  and  action,  should 
be  carefully  considered  and  well  understood.  There  is  a  pre- 
dominant influence  under  which  men  act,  and  by  which  the 
whole  community  is  more  or  less  swayed.  The  importance 
of  correctly  estimating  this  influence,  will  be  obvious  to  those 
who  consider  its  relation  to  all  the  concerns  of  human  life. 
The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  age  should  be  well  eitamined  and 
carefully  estimated,  because  it  influences  all  the  social  rela- 
tions, regulates  the  intercourse  of  human  society,  and  operates 
on  all  the  elements  of  the  social  state,  not  excepting  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  men.  It  carries  in  its  influence  sta- 
bility or  caprice,  happiness  or  misery,  life  or  death.  Its  effects 
extend  down  the  course  of  time,  and  form  the  subsequent  age. 
All  the  interests  of  man,  all  the  political  interests  of  me 
nation,  and  all  the  religious  interests  of  the  church  urge,  to  the 
consideration,  due  estimate,  and  proper  direction  of  an  influ- 
ence so  powerful.  Nothing  can  excuse  intelligent  men  from 
this  examination  for  themselves,  nor  from  exertions  to  se- 
cure a  public  sentiment,  which  shall  combine  a  high  intellec- 
tual character  with  unbending  moral  principle. 

The  customs  of  society  are  gradually  introduced  and  perpe- 
tually changing  by  the  operation  of  causes,  which  are  not  often 
contemplated,  and  which  are  entirely  unknown  to  multitudes. 
But  those  causes  govern  the  intercourse  and  pursuits  of  a  com- 
munity more  effectively  than  the  laws  of  the  country,  or  the 
laws  of  God.  For  the  time  being,  it  is  difficult  to  oppose  the 
current  of  habits,  or  suddenly  to  change  the  prevailmg  cus- 
toms of  the  age.  But  customs  may  change:  and  it  may  become 
the  character  of  an  age  or  country  to  change  the  prevailing 
habits,  and  break  loose  from  all  the  established  regulations  of 
the  community.  Innovation,  rather  than  improvement,  may 
be  the  spirit  of  the  times;  and  change,  rather  than  reform,  may 
mark  the  progress  of  a  nation  or  church.     The  reverse  may 
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also  be  the  case.  At  onetime,  it  is  quite  enough  to  put  down 
all  efforts  for  improving  the  social  state,  or  the  habits  of  the 
church,  to  raise  the  cry  of  innovation.  Every  prejudice  is 
awake;  the  public  mind  is  jealous;  every  thing  new  must  be 
wrong,  because  the  fathers  had  it  not.  At  another  time  it  is 
sufficient  to  set  aside  the  most  wholesome  regulations  to  call 
them  ancient  Whatever  is  new  is  popular,  because  it  sets 
aside  some  former  regulation  under  the  name  of  antiquated 
usage.  Thus  men  are  always  the  daves  of  custom.  The  habit 
of  hearing,  or  telling,  or  doing  some  new  thing,  is  as  much 
the  prevauing  spirit  of  some  times,  as  it  is  of  others  to  resist 
every  encroachment  upon  the  old  habits  and  prejudices  of  the 
fathers.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  carefully  the 
causes  which  operate  to  give  stabiUty  and  obstinacy  to  preju- 
dices, whether  political  or  religious;  and  what  overturns  me 
customs,  opinions,  doctrines  and  institutions  of  the  fathers. 
The  latter  is  immensely  important  to  be  understood,  because 
habits  and  opinions,  sanctioned  by  time,  and  hallowed  by  the 
associations  of  parental  and  filial  relationships,  and  by  lessons  at 
the  domestic  fireside,  are  not  easily  swept  away.  The  thing 
is,  however,  done.  The  spirit  of  innovation  goes  forth;  the 
human  mind  becomes  restless,  and  nothine  satisfies;  all  the 
relations  of  life  are  broken  up,  or  modified  by  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  The  current  breaks  forth  in  various  directions,  and 
sweeps  away  whatever  time,  prejudice  or  philosophy  may 
have  interpo^edk  Government  and  religion  share  the  common 
influence,  and  are  modified  by  the  prevailing  spirit  These 
include  the  most  important  interests  of  man,  and  are,  there- 
fore, made  the  grand  objects  of  the  influence.  They  must 
subserve  the  popular  cause,  or  all  their  ti^es  be  dissolved. 

The  question  now  occurs,  how  are  we  to  ascertain  the  cha- 
racter of  the  present  age,  and  by  what  standard  shall  we  esti- 
mate it?  In  answer,  it  is  conceded  that  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty in  conductine  an  examination  impartially,  and  perhaps 
more  difficulty  still  in  forming  a  proper  estimate  of  the  prin- 
c^les  involved.  But  the  concession  of  difficulty  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  a  concession  of  impossibility.  It  may  be  very 
difficult,  and  yet  not  impossible.  It  requires  care  and  skill 
to  discern  the  true  relations  of  facts  and  principles  when  we 
are  so  near  them.  It  is  like  viewing  a  picture,  whose  blended 
colours  soften  in  the  distance,  and  from  the  proper  station 
give  so  striking  a  resemblance  that  none  would  mistake  its 
character;  but  approach  very  near  it,  and  the  eye  of  an  artist 
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alone  could  discover  the  resemblance.  To  the  unpractised 
eye  it  appears  coarse  daubing.  It  is  therefore  to  men  of 
tnought  and  judicious  observation  the  appeal  is  made.  Those 
are  the  men  who  ought  to  know  the  character  of  their  own 
age,  and  be  able  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  The 
responsibility  resting  on  them  is  imperative. 

Some  aid  in  solving  this  question  may  be  gained  from  the 
history  of  other  times.  The  connexion  between  causes  and 
effects,  principles  and  practice,  the  influence  of  power,  of  in- 
telligence and  ignorance,  have  passed  and  repa^ed  in  public 
view,  and  their  record  is  transmitted  to  us  in  the  pages  of  his- 
tory. By  carefully  tracing  those  connexions,  whidi  the  ex- 
perience of  centuries  shows  to  be  laws  of  Providence  and 
laws  of  mind,  we  may  gain  important  aid  in  estimating  the 
character  of  our  own  times.  Especially  may  we  derive 
advantase  from  the  history  of  that  age  which  inmiediately 
preceded  our  own.  That  has  had  a  very  important  influence 
m  forming  the  present  A  familiar  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  principal  events  in  the  last  two  centuries  would  enable 
us  to  form  an  enlightened  estimate  of  what  we  now  see  and 
bear.  By  comparmg  the  past  with  the  present,  we  see  what 
changes  have  taken  place,  and  by  tracing  the  progress  of  those 
changes,  we  may  ascertain  what  has  caused  them,  and  what 
has  given  character  to  the  age. 

But  the  full  discussion  of  this  subject  would  require  a  view 
of  our  literature,  science,  arts,  agriculture,  commerce,  internal 
improvements,  government,  morals  and  religion.  All  these 
are  connected  with  the  subject,  and  serve  to  develope  the  cha- 
racter  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  But  our  limits  will  not 
permit  so  extensive  an  examination  as  the  above  departments 
would  involve.  Occasional  reference  to  the  facts,  in  some 
or  all  the  departments  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  general 
character,  is  all  that  can  be  attempted  in  this  article. 

The  present  is  an  mtelhctual  age.  This  is  its  true  esti- 
mate, its  highest  eulogium  and  best  character.  Were  its 
moral  estimate  equal  to  its  intellectual,  its  rank  would  be  like 
the  sun  in  his  rising  glory  compared  to  the  star  of  evening. 
But  the  influence  of  moral  principle  and  religion  has  com- 
paratively little  controul  in  forming  and  regulating  public 
sentiment 

The  cultivation  of  intellect  holds  a  prominent  place,  in  the 
calculations  of  respectable  men,  in  all  departments  of  human 
society.     Intellectual  efforts  are  combined  with  all  the  opera- 
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tionB  and  occupations  of  men,  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent 
altogether  unprecedented.  It  is  not  intended  that  all  men,  or 
even  all  in  high  stations  of  influence,  love  intellectual  culture 
or  effort  There  are  multitudes  who  feel  no  such  emotion, 
and  there  are  men  of  wealth  and  influence  who  feel  discomfited 
and  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  popularity  given  to  intellec- 
tual pursuits.  It  disturbs  their  mdolence,  or  interferes  with 
their  love  of  money.  It  is  not  intended  that  no  other  general 
character  belongs  to  the  age;  but  its  intellectual  is  prominent, 
and  exerts  an  influence  so  extensive,  as  properly  to  describe 
it.  The  facts  which  illustrate  this  character  are  very  nume- 
rous, and  the  causes  which  have  formed  it  are  some  of  them 
important  It  falls  in  with  our  present  design  to  glance  at  a 
few  of  them. 

We  may  consider  the  causes  which  have  formed  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  the  present  age,  as  conmiencing  their 
operation  in  the  fourteen^  century.  At  first  they  operated 
stronely  against  the  darkness  and  superstition  of  ihe  times ; 
and  wose  who  employed  their  instrumentality  to  accomplish 
the  object,  sufiered  martyrdom.  But  the  elevation  of  mind 
which  they  had  manifested  produced  an  efiect  not  to  expire. 

The  primary  causes  which  gave  the  impulse  were  the 
study  of  the  gospel,  and  the  spirit  with  which  it  imbued  the 
minds  of  such  men  as  Wicklin,  Hugo,  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
Whenever  men  gained  access  to  the  holy  scriptures,  studied 
carefully  with  a  desire  to  understand  them,  to  imbibe  their 
spirit  and  govern  their  conduct  by  them,  it  ^ve  buoyancy  to 
feelings  and  ener^  to  thought  But  the  sixteenth  century 
was  the  era  of  an  influence  united  and  persevering,  that  stim- 
ulated the  human  intellect,  and  gave  a  new  character  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  world.  The  revival  of  religion  awaked 
the  spirit,  and  the  revival  of  letters  became  the  medium  of  its 
extension.  Religion  threw  ofi*  its  austerity,  and  superstition 
assumed  its  primitive  simplicity,  and  became  united  with 
learning,  from  which  it  had  been  so  long  divorced.  Religion 
and  learning  once  united,  authority  and  force  could  no  longer 
bind  the  human  intellect  In  spite  of  papal  superstition  and 
civil  despotism,  the  reformation  advanced,  and  as  its  subjects 
became  more  numerous  they  became  more  intellectual.  Arts 
and  sciences  improved,  and  became  powerful  auxiliaries  in 
effecting  the  happy  change  then  taking  place  in  Europe.  Be- 
fore religious  reformation  was  firmly  established,  science  had 
begun  to  dawn,  and  the  arts  had  received  an  impulse  which 
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promised  well  to  the  world.  The  art  of  printing  had  beeo 
diflcoyered  and  improyed:  the  press  began  to  exert  its  potent 
influence  oyer  mind  and  manners.  The  magnetic  attractioa 
had  been  applied  to  nayigation^  America  had  been  discoyered, 
and  conunerce  begun  to  exert  a  stimulating  influence.  Eyery 
thing  partook  more  or  less  of  the  intellect^  character.  The 
progress  was  continued^  and  the  march  of  intellect  was  trium- 
phant, until  the  power  was  acknowleged  in  all  countries  where 
the  spirit  of  reformation  had  come.  The  connexion  between 
the  enterprise  of  that  period  and  the  intellectual  character  of 
the  present  age,  is  easily  traced  in  the  chan^  of  goyemment, 
the  miproyement  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  church.    But  we  are  not  now  about  to  write  this  history. 

Croyemments  haye  since  been  administered  more  by  intel- 
lectual than  physical  power.  At  first,  intellectual  iniluence 
was  combined  with  forces  then  physical  power  was  eith^ 
laid  aside,  held  in  reserye  to  repel  inyasion,  or  to  quell  insur- 
rectionary moyements  against  law  and  intellectual  power.  At 
present  the  administration  of  goyemments,  diplomatic  int»^ 
course  and  military  operations  are  managed  prindpaUy  by 
intellectual  skill.  The  same  is  true  of  aU  agricultural  and 
mechanical  operations.  The  applications  of  physical  power 
are  yastly  improyed,  putting  in  requisition  sdl  the  eflbrts  df 
mind,  accomplishing  in  little  time  and  with  physical  eaae  the 
mightiest  achieyementa.  Our  country  participates  largely  in 
this  mental  energy.  Intellectual  imprbyement  is  eyery  where 
manifest 

The  general  difiusion  of  knowledge  amomr  all  classes,  is  a 
strong  uict  to  illustrate  our  share  in  the  intefiectual  character 
of  the  age.  The  press  exerts  its  influence  in  all  parts  of  oar 
land,  at  the  firesides  of  the  whole  community.  Thousands  of 
pens  are  employed  to  raise  our  intellectual  character.  Vehicles 
of  intelligence,  books  of  all  descriptions,  from  the  little  tract 
to  the  large  folio;  from  the  trifling  anecdote  to  the  ^ye  dis- 
cussion of  abstruse  principles,  are  multiplied  and  circulated. 
In  a  large  portion  of  these  productions  ^ere  is  an  eleyation 
of  thought  and  unprecedented  research.  The  journals  of  the' 
day,  instead  of  being  mere  chronicles  of  facts,  haye  a  literary 
and  scientific  character,  and  cannot  be  profitably  read  without 
intellectual  efibrt 

The  natural  sciences  are  receiying  increased  attention,  and 
the  absorbing  interest  with  which  they  are  pursued  in  all  their 
departments,  and  by  multitudes,  shows  a  preyailing  taste  for 
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mental  research.  Popular  sentiinent  gives  intellectual  acquire^ 
ments  a  high  estimate  in  all  the  learned  professions  and  places 
of  trust  With  our  nation,  it  is  characteristic  to  call  into  exer- 
cise the  whole  intellectual  power,  not  to  cherish  an  aristocracy 
of  learning,  but  to  value  most  highly  the  mental  culture  of 
all.  We  wish  to  be  thought  and  actually  to  fe  an  intellectual 
people.  The  various  improvements  for  purposes  of  inter- 
course, commerce  and  wealth,  combine  multiplied  applica- 
tions of  science  and  art.  The  inventions  and  enterprises  every 
day  springing  up,  illuArate  the  character  of  a  people  fond  of 
intellectual  research.  Such  are  some  of  the  facts  which  show 
the  progress  of  mental  culture,  and  develope  the  character  of 
the  present  age.  We  have  made  this  rapid  sketch  preparatory 
to  some  remarks  on  the  connexion  of  this  spirit  with  religion, 
and  its  influence  on  the  church. 

Without  recurring  in  detail  to  the  history  of  past  ages,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  influence  of  intellectual  re- 
search broke  the  spell  of  superstition  over  half  Europe,  and 
seemed  at  one  time  to  indicate  the  speedy  and  entire  pros- 
tration of  papal  tyranny.  But  the  division  of  the  protectant 
interests  into  contending  sects,  weakened  the  power  of  their 
arguments,  and  gave  the  Papists  an  opportunity  of  arousing 
their  intellectual  strength  to  avert  the  progress  of  reform. 
Driven  from  their  strong  holds  of  authority  and  brutal  force, 
they  sought  by  new  artifices  and  deception  to  secure  their  in- 
fluence. Sophistry  and  specious  argumentation,  with  less  of 
pomp  and  splendour^  are  now  employed  in  propagating  their 
dogmas.  These,  combined  with  unwearied  enterprise,  are 
giving  success  and  extension  to  the  Romish  interests  in  this 
and  other  countries.  But  there  is  an  apparent  change  in  the 
papal  character;  a  professed  accommodation  to  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  age.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is  matter 
of  policy  and  not  principle.  The  great  ruling  passions  of 
human  nature,  the  love  of  money,  desire  of  power,  and  thirst 
for  fame,  have  been  cherished  for  centuries  in  the  Romish 
priesthood,  under  the  names  of  self-denial,  humility,  and  con- 
tempt of  honour.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  craft  and  subtlety 
will  be  associated  with  religious  error,  especially  when  intel- 
lectual efibrt  is  governed  by  those  master  passions  of  men. 
When  vigorous  mental  efforts  procure  wealth,  power  and  fame, 
the  impulse  is  strong,  and  cannot  be  resisted.  Men  must  be^ 
or  seem  to  be,  wise.  There  is  at  this  time  an  afiectation  of 
iMTning  and  intellectual  research  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
2Y 
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Romish  communion.  But  every  eflFort  is  made  to  prevent  the 
people  from  investigating  the  truths  of  religion,  in  the  only 
volume  where  they  can  be  found  in  their  original  purity  and 
simplicity.  Formerly  the  maxim  was  unblushingly  advocated 
and  repeated,  that  ignorance  was  the  parent  of  devotion,  and 
knowledge  was  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  piety;  now,  in 
that  same  church,  always  right,  unchangeably  infallible,  there 
is  an  affectation  of  knowledge,  independence  of  thought,  and 
freedom  from  all  disabilities.  These  facts  show  the  influence 
of  public  sentiment  over  the  conduct  of  the  infallible  church 
in  doctrine  as  well  as  government  The  truth  is,  nothing  can 
openly  stand  before  or  against  the  influence  of  a  public  senti- 
ment, so  powerful  as  that  which  obtains  at  the  present  day. 
It  is,  therefore,  matter  of  policy  and  necessity  for  every  reli- 
gious sect  to  associate  their  peculiar  interests  with  popular 
sentiment  and  influence  as  far  as  possible.  The  more  effect 
tually  this  is  done  the  more  certainly  they  expect  to  succeed 
in  extending  those  peculiarities.  All  professed  reliance  on 
intellectual  agency,  to  propagate  the  dogmas  of  the  Romish 
faith,  is  homage  to  the  character  of  the  present  age.  The  papal 
church  differs  widely  in  this  country  from  what  it  is  in  those 
countries  where  it  predominates,  and  differs  in  spirit  every 
where  from  what  it  was  some  ages  past.  We  do  not  suppose 
that  the  church  itself  has  changed  its  radical  principles  of  faith 
or  government.  Her  antichristian  principles  cannot  be  relin- 
quished without  her  becoming  protestant  Her  transubstan- 
tiation,  her  multiplied  sacraments,  her  clerical  celibacy,  her 
withholding  the  Bible  from  the  laity,  her  auricular  confessioii, 
her  doctrine  of  purgatory,  remission  of  sins,  works  of  super- 
erogation, supplications  to  the  saints;  her  claims  to  infallibility 
and  right  to  lord  it  over  the  conscience,  must  be  superstitiously 
held,  or  the  whole  fabric  will  fall.  If  one  point  be  yielded, 
the  whole  claim  is  endangered.  But  with  all  these  errors  in 
her  creed,  she  professes  to  accommodate  herself  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age,  and  claims  to  be  learned,  candid  and  liberaL  This 
is  because  public  sentiment  forces  a  constrained  homage  to 
intellectual  freedom. 

The  protestant  church,  in  all  her  branches,  is  divorced  on 
principle,  from  infallible  human  authority  and  the  force  of 
bigoted  intolerance.  She  has  so  long  cherished  intellectual 
inquiry  and  critical  investigation,  that  she  has  enlightened  pub- 
lic sentiment,  and  now  every  thing  which  would  interrupt  such 
investigation  is  extensively  reprobated.    But  this  intellectual 
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research  has  led  men  in  different  directions  to  the  formation 
of  multiplied  sects  and  denominations,  distinguished  by  their 
philosophy  and  speculation  more  than  by  any  original  appeal 
to  divine  authority. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  divisions  into  sects,  by  reason  of 
clashing  opinions,  would  be  the  result  of  intellectual  emanci- 
pation from  human  dogmas  and  bigoted  superstition.  When 
men  come  to  examine  the  documents  of  inspiration  for  them- 
selves, they  will  disagree  in  many  details  of  interpretation. 
There  are  many  plain  matters  of  fact,  and  some  fundamental 

1>rincip]es,  in  which  it  may  be  expected  they  will  all  agree,  so 
ong  as  they  admit  in  common  the  divine  authority  of  the 
documents.  But  when  they  come  to  their  full  interpretation, 
they  will  understand  many  things  differently,  because  they 
will  brin^  to  the  task  different  degrees  of  intelligence  and  dif- 
ferent principles  of  philosophy.  By  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  those  religious  opinions  which  divide  the  protestant  church 
and  disturb  the  harmony  of  her  intercourse,  originate  in  phi- 
losophical speculations.  Many  of  them  are  not  sustained,  or 
sought  to  be  sustained  by  divine  authority.  The  facts,  there- 
fore, of  different  sects  and  clashing  opinions,  are  evidences  of 
the  intellectual^  character  of  the  protestant  church.  In  this 
view  only  we  now  contemplate  them.  Of  their  proper  esti- 
mate we  shall  have  something  to  say  before  we  close. 

The  character  of  the  protestant  clergy  is  intellectually  ele- 
vated, and  the  taste  of  the  people  demands  a  high  degree  of 
mental  cultivation  in  the  pulpit  The  preaching  of  protestant 
theologians  is  generally  elevated  and  intellectual.  The  people 
will  not  bear  to  be  fed  with  dogmas  or  rant ;  their  food  must 
be  served  up  in  a  style  of  mental  research.  There,  doubtless, 
may  be  much  incoherent  jargon  and  unmeaning  rant  in  some 
protestant  pulpits,  but  the  general  character  of  what  is  most 
popular  and  acceptable,  is  well  digested  and  intellectual.  This 
has  not  always  been  true  of  the  protestant  clergy  since  the 
reformation.  The  intelligence  and  mental  improvement  of 
the  ministry  have  varied  at  different  times.  If  we  mistake 
not,  there  was  a  falling  off,  some  half  a  century  since,  in  the 
cultivation  of  science  and  literature,  almost  universal  in  this 
country.  In  this  retrograde  of  knowledge,  the  clergy  parti- 
cipated to  a  great  extent  During  some  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years  previous  to  the  last  twenty,  we  think  the  intelligent 
observer  will  at  once  perceive  the  illustration  of  our  meaning 
in  the  introduction  of  vast  numbers  to  the  ministry,  with  very 
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slender  acquirements  in  scientific  or  theological  learning* 
We  wish  not  to  make  invidious  comparisons  between  the  pro- 
testant  denominations,  or  we  could  point  to  bets  all  over  the 
country  to  illustrate  our  meaning.  But  for  the  last  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  there  has  been  a  rapid  elevation  of  learning  in 
the  ministry.  The  protestant  clergy  have  taken  the  lead,  in 
the  rapid  improvement  of  literature  and  science.  At  present 
they  are  the  principal  instructors,  directors,  and  patrons  of 
science  throughout  the  land.  Our  colleges,  academies,  high 
schools  and  seminaries,  are  ^nerally  directed  and  tau^t  by 
them.  This  is  a  fact  which  strongly  proves  the  intellectual 
character  of  the  clergy.  Our  theological  schools  sustain  an 
elevated  character  for  intellectual  research.  Theology  is 
studied  as  a  science,  and  more  learning  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  subject,  more  philosophical  investigation  connected  with 
it,  than  has  been  known  at  any  former  period  of  our  history. 
The  theological  press  keeps  pace  with  the  schools,  or  rather 
precedes  them  in  the  elevation  of  intellectual  character.  The* 
ological  periodicals  may  be  taken  as  the  index  of  the  prevail- 
ing taste,  if  not  of  the  general  talent  and  investigation  of  the 
ministry.  He  who  writes  for  the  clergy,  must,  in  this 
country,  accommodate  himself  to  their  taste,  or  they  will 
not  sustain  him.  He  must  precede  them  somewhat  in  pro- 
found investigations  and  intellectual  speculations,  or  they  will 
not  read.  It  is  very  obvious  that  periodical  publications  of 
high  intellectual  character  have  recently  been  multiplied,  and 
we  think  they  are  better  sustained  than  at  any  former  period. 
More  metaphysical  speculations,  more  argumentative  discus- 
sion, and  more  biblical  literature,  now  issue  from  the  press, 
than  has  been  known  before.  By  this  means  the  spirit  of 
theological  inquiry  is  difiiised  over  the  land,  the  intellectual 
powers  of  the  whole  reading  community  are  excited,  and  the 
press  becomes  a  potent  instrument  in  forming  the  character  of 
the  church. 

These  remarks  may  be  sufficient  to  define  the  character 
which  we  contemplate,  in  its  general  prevalence,  and  in  some 
of  its  more  prominent  features.  But  the  estimate  of  its  value 
is  yet  to  be  made. 

To  make  a  due  estimate  of  this  intellectual  agency,  we  must 
consider  its  influenee  and  its  tendency.  In  this  disposition 
to  make  every  thing  intellectual,  spec^tionis  often  substita- 
ted  for  fact,  while  much  of  the  pure  gospel  of  Christ  is  ob- 
scured, suppressed,  or  denied.     Its  influence,  therefore,  on  the 
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doctrines  of  religion,  on  Uie  interpretatioQ  of  the  Bible  >  on 
practical  godliness,  and  on  public  morals,  must  be  examined. 

In  the  moral  estimate  of  the  character  in  question,  it  should 
be  repeated  that  its  influence  has  wrought  much  and  perma- 
nent good  for  the  church  and  the  world.  It  has  paralyzed  the 
arm  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny^  torn  o£f  the  guise  ot  superstition, 
and  broken  the  shackles  of  bigotry.  It  has  achieved  for  the 
religious,  as  well  as  the  politiciu  world,  a  noble  triumph.  God 
has  employed  intellectual  power  to  reform  the  worst  abuses 
in  church  and  state,  and  to  dissolve  the  unholy  alliance  of 
oivil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  But  after  all,  the  true 
estimate  of  intellectual  influence  is  only  the  instrument  or 
medium  through  which  truth  has  been  discerned,  and  moral 
principle  brought  to  bear  on  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
Moral  principle  has  been  the  great  iieforming  agent;  divested 
of  this,  intelligence  would.be  as  powerless  as  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  or  of  Aristotle,  in  reforming  the  world. 

Intellectual  research,  guided  by  facts  and  sound  moral  prin« 
eiple,  must  always  be  effective  in  the  promotion  of  truth  and 
righteousness.  This  is  no  speculative  theory;  it  comports 
with  the  laws  of  human  agency,  and  is  demonstrated  by  the 
history  of  our  world.  But  there  is  no  safety  in  speculative 
theories  not  founded  on  facts,  or  separated  from  moral  prin- 
ciple. No  community  was  ever  reformed  by  abstract  specu- 
lations or  the  mere  light  of  reason.  Wise  men  of  this  age  rely 
more  upon  moral  principle  in  reforming  enterprises,  than  upon 
the  refined  cultivation  of  intellect.  Both  are  necessarily  com- 
bined in  all  the  efforts  to  reform  the  population  of  our  coun- 
try. The  Sunday  school  would  accomplish  nothing  without 
its  moral  principle.  Tracts,  addressed  to  intellectual  culture 
alone,  would  be  powerless.  The  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
stands  more  upon  its  moral  bearings  than  its  intellectual.  The 
missionary  enterprise  could  accomplish  nothing  with  only  the 
fiigid  speculations  of  philosophy.  The  temperance  efforts 
would  stop  in  a  month,  if  appeals  to  the  conscience  were  left 
out  of  tiie  account  Moral  principle  is  the  life  and  soul  of  all 
these  enterprises  of  improvement  and  reform,  but  intelligence 
is  the  medium  of  approaching  the  springs  of  action.  Public 
sentiment  must  be  enlightened  in  order  to  bring  home  to  men's 
business  and  bosom  the  influence  of  moral  considerations. 
But  without  deducting  at  all  from  the  proper  estimate  of  inteU 
leotual  power  and  cultivation,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
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jB  quite  possible  to  misapply  the  power,  and  abuse  the  eleva- 
tion to  which  it  has  raised  our  country. 

As  a  philosophical  fact,  the  cultivation  of  one  faculty  to  the 
neslect  of  all  others,  will  produce  a  character  disproportionate, 
and  either  positively  bad,  or  less  valuable  than  a  less  culti- 
vated but  well  balanced  mind.  Intellectual  research  increases 
the  power  of  abstract  discrimination,  and  induces  a  speculative 
habit,  but  leaves  the  heart  untouched.  The  sensibilities  dimi- 
nish, and  the  affections  neither  kindle  into  life  nor  rise  in 
purity.  High  intellectual  attainments,  unconnected  with 
moral  principle,  in  their  very  best  character,  have  an  unhappy 
influence  on  the  mind.  They  lead  men  to  a  hieh  estimate  of 
their  own  power,  to  adopt  a  wrong  standard  of  tneir  own  cha- 
racter, and  ultimately  to  place  more  confidence  in  the  deduc- 
tions of  their  own  reasoning  or  speculation,  than  in  a  *'  thus 
saith  the  Lord.''  This  is  to  be. expected  from  those  who 
accredit  not  the  revelation  of  God;  but  it  is  worth  an  inquiry, 
whether  much  of  the  infidelity  and  atheism  of  our  country,  is 
not  from  the  speculative  disposition  of  the  age.  This  much 
is  fact,  that  when  a  highly  cultivated  intellect  is  not  only  with- 
out the  guidance  of  moral  principle,  but  under  the  govern- 
ment of  immoral  and  vicious  propensities,  great  evils  must  be 
the  result  That  we  may  not  be  misunderstood,  we  repeat 
that  the  evil  springs  not  from  the  cultivation  of  intellect,  but 
fipom  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  moral  faculty;  from  a  perver- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  the  power  of  attaining  and  using  it 
So  much  for  the  influence  of  philosophy. 

Now,  as  to  the  existing  state  of  things,  we  think  that  the 
interests  of  religion  and  morals  are  sufiering  from  speculation, 
separated  from  truth  as  its  guide,  and  divorced  from  moral 
principle  as  its  controuling  agency.  All  attempts  to  reform  or 
govern  the  world  by  intellectual  philosophy,  speculation,  or 
unsanctified  efibrts  of  human  reason,  must  fail.  The  Bible, 
the  revelation  of  God,  has  been  the  great  moral  power  of  re- 
form. Leave  this  out  of  the  question,  and  all  the  mightiest 
efibrts  of  human  intellect  cannot  reform  men  or  preserve  social 
order.  The  ancient  philosophers  could  not  do  it;  the  migh^ 
advocates  of  reason  in  France  could  not  secure  a  single  year's 
repose;  nor  can  the  free  thinkers  of  this  age  and  country  do 
more  than  their  predecessors  have  done.  They  may  triumph 
for  a  little  season  over  the  institutions  of  God,  and  over  the 
influence  of  religious  men,  by  a  specious  pretension  to  intelli- 
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gence,  reason,  and  loye  of  country,  loudly  and  widely  echoed 
through  the  land,  but  will  assuredly  corrupt  the  people,  and 
destroy  the  dearest  rights  of  freedom.  A  population  so  intel> 
lectual  as  this  cannot  be  stationary.  Divorce  public  sentiment 
from  moral  principle,  and  that  based  on  the  revelation  of  Grod, 
and  we  shall  move  backward  with  rapid  and  ruinous  steps. 
As  advocates  for  the  Bible  and  the  best  interests  of  man,  we 
eould  not  avoid  this  application  of  our  principle  to  the  violent 
efforts  in  our  country  to  put  religion  under'  intellectual  dis- 
grace, and  elevate  to  popular  favour  the  long  since  refuted 
speculations  of  infidelity. 

But  our  remark  that  relision  and  morality  are  now  suffer- 
ing from  the  unhallowed  influence  of  speculation,  is  principally 
intended  for  application  to  that  denominated  theological. 
Were  we  writing  the  natural  history  of  error,  we  might  begin 
with  the  undue  confidence  in  speculative  opinions  always  in- 
duced, when  men  form  their  religious  theories  without  the 
Bible.  When  once  a  man  has  acquired  as  much  confidence 
in  the  result  of  his  own  reasonings  as  in  God's  word,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  will  go  astray  in  his  investigations.  What  pre- 
cise form  of  error  he  will  adopt,  or  how  far  he  will  err,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine.  He  may  become  a  Pelagian,  Uni- 
tarian, Universalist,  Swedenborgian,  or  something  different 
from  them  all,  and  as  wide  from  the  truth.  Abstract  specu- 
lations are  sure  to  induce  self-confidence  and  self-complacency 
in  error. 

There  is  in  our  country  a  fondness  of  abstract  theories,  and 
too  much  speculation  substituted  for  practical  knowledge. 
This  has  led  to  a  great  diversity  of  theological  systems,  to 
support  which,  their  advocates  have  examined,  criticised,  tor- 
tured and  perverted  the  word  of  God,  until  they  seem  to  have 
believed  them  substantiated  and  irrefutable.  Each  theory, 
however,  must  be  capable  of  improvement,  nothing  is  stable 
that  resti^  on  speculation,  and -every  new  advocate  adds  or  sub- 
tracts something,  until  the  theory  loses  its  original  features 
and  its  connexion  with  the  scriptures  of  truth.  This  has  been 
the  case  in  other  ages,  but  none  has  been  so  prolific  in  theories 
30  the  present,  both  in  Europe  and  this  country.  From  very 
alight  departures  from  the  truth  to  the  impenetrable  abstrac- 
tions of  neoloffy,  every  step  is  taken  by  some  theory ;  some 
intellectualized  system,  receding  farther  and  farther  from  the 
siinplicity  of  the  gospel. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  many  errors  which  are  the  ofispring 
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of  icnoranee,  prejudioe  and  vanity,  haying  little  to  do  witii 
intellectual  specmationa.  But  theae  are  not  properly  to- 
tems or  theories,  but  insulated  falsehoods,  sometimes  absurd 
and  monstrous.  They  are  too  crude  and  heterogeneous  to 
be  collated  and  systematized* 

But  there  is  a  class  of  theories,  speeulatire  and  connected, 
in  resukr  gradation*  They  commence  with  the  first  princi- 
ple of  Pelacian  heresy  and  terminate  with  the  last  sweep  of 
Unitarian  blasphemy.  The  footstep  in  this  philosophy  is  tlie 
self-determining  power  of  the  homan  will,  and  the  last  is  the 
entire  sufficiency  of  human  reason  to  guide  men  in  duty  and 
in  the  way  to  life  and  happiness.  The  first  commences  by 
bringing  metaphysical  philosophy  to  aid  the  revelation  of  Grod, 
and  the  last  closes  by  setting  aside  the  whole  authority  and 
8|nrit  of  revelation.  We  think  this  system-making,  this 
theorising  spirit  may  be  observed  in  many  pulpits,  and  in  a 
IsEfge  portion  of  theological  publications,  insteiftd  of  a  plain 
exposition  and  enforcement  of  Gk>d's  own  truth,  we  often  hear 
the  preacher  attempt  to  establish  some  ^eculative  theory, 
feeding  immortal  mmds  with  husks  instead  of  nutritious  food. 
In  some  of  those  theories  there  may  be  much  of  divine  truth 
incdrporated,  but  it  su£fers  much  from  the  amalgamation. 
Whenever  philosophy  is  the  most  prominent,  revelation  is 
obscured.  At  best,  it  is  the  philosophy  of  religion,  not  its 
living  practical  character.  It  may  not  always  be  the  intention 
of  such  preachers  or  writers,  but  fiie  impression  is  extensively 
if  not  uniformly  made,  that  religion  is  subservient  to  philoso- 
phy;  that  reason  is  the  guide,  and  revelation  only  a  convenient 
and  valuable  auxiliary.  Granting,  for  one  moment,  and  fin: 
the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  philosophy  is  true,  still  we  ask 
why  make  it  so  prominent?  Certainly  the  word  of  God  is 
able  to  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.  It  is  that  word  which  is 
"  sharper  than  a  two-edged  sword  ;''  by  it  men  are  convinced, 
not  by  speculative  theories.  The  people  of  God  are  sanctified 
through  his  truth,  not  the  speculations  of  philosophy.  But 
we  deny  the  right  of  any  man  to  place  his  own  (q)eculatioii0 
before  the  word  of  God,  and  we  deny  the  truth  of  the  philo- 
sophy in  question.  Let  the  truth  be  established  by  divine 
authority,  then  if  philosophy  can  serve  to  explain,  or  iOos- 
trate  it,  there  may  be  an  appropriate  and  profitable  use  for  it; 
not  otherwise.  We  doubt  not  there  is  a  true  philosophy  fk 
religion,  and  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  many  minds  to  investi- 
l^te  it,  in  connexion  with  that  authority  to  whidli  they  submit 
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in  meekness  and  faith.  But  the  mischief  is  done  by  the  mis- 
application of  this  truth,  by  giving  revelation  a  speculative 
character,  and  urging  its  claims  on  the  ground  of  philosophy, 
not  divine  authority.  The  conscience  is  required  to  approve, 
not  because  God  has  said  it,  but  because  reason  adopts  it. 

The  speculations  to  which  we  allude,  are  not  controuled  by 
divine  authority,  but  made  to  modify  the  whole  system  of 
gospel  doctrine. 

And  here  .we  might  sketch  that  train  of  concatenated  princi- 
ples which  aflford  the  easy  gradation,  by  which  so  many  of  our 
theologians  have  passed  from  speculative  orthodoxy,  through 
latitudinarian  schemes,  to  the  ultimate  verge  of  all  that  bears 
the  name  of  Christianity.  Lest  we  should  assume,  out  of 
place,  the  pen  of  the  polemic,  we  forbear;  and  content  our- 
selves by  alluding  to  some  of  the  later  conclusions  of  these 
speculatists,  in  whose  estimation  the  character  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  that  of  a  good  man,  but  not  divine,  according  to  the  legiti- 
mate course  of  this  scheme.  Since  no  proper  satisfaction  to 
divine  justice  could  be  made  by  one  for  another,  and  since  it 
was  neither  necessary  nor  possible,  there  could  be  no  neces- 
sity for  a  divine  Saviour.  Besides,  philosophy  knows  nothing 
of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  since  no  explana- 
tion can  be  given  of  such  a  doctrine,  reason  decides  that  it  is 
impossible^  No  matter  how  positively  the  scriptures  assert 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  or  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  it  must 
be  either  interpolation  or  a  metaphor. 

As  for  the  inspiration  of  the  scriptures,  it  is  admitted  in 
the  scheme  that  spme  facts  and  truths  scattered  here  and  there, 
in  different  parts  of  those  writings,  have  been  communicated 
by  God  to  men;  but  the  composition  is  purely  human.  By 
far  the  greatest  part  of  what  was  originally  contained  in  those 
scriptures,  consisted  of  facts  previously  known,  historical 
works,  traditions,  superstitious  views  of  the  people,  conces- 
sions to  the  customs  and  opinions  of  the  age,  and  some  specu- 
lations of  the  writers.  There  is,  however,  a  revelation  from 
God  in  the  book,  found  principally  in  the  words  uttered  by 
Jesus  Christ,  which  however  were  not  fully,  and  in  some  in-^ 
stances  not  correctly  recorded;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
recollected  that  much  of  what  was  correctly  and  faithfully 
registered,  may  have  suffered  by  time  and  frequent  transcrip- 
tion. Reason  and  philosophy  alone  can  guide  us  in  ascertain- 
inffwhat  part  is  revelation. 

Thus,  all  confidence  in  the  book  of  God's  revelation  is 
s  Z 
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unsettled.  Men  must  be  capable  of  judging  what  ought  to  be 
revealed  and  what  is  actually  revealed.  The  result  of  the 
whole  is,  that  reason  is  the  guide,  and  entirely  sufficient  with- 
out any  revelation  from  God. 

The  influence  of  these  speculative  hypotheses  on  prattital 
godliness  is  injurious.  It  weakens  the  bond  of  divine  autho- 
rity upon  the  conscience,  and  men  come  habitually  to  feel  less 
impressed  with  the  sentiment  of  accountableness.  God's 
sacred  word  is  contemplated  with  less  devout  reyerence,  and 
less  anxiety  is  cherished  to  know  precisely  the  mind  of  the 
Spirit  The  speculative  theory  is  more  carefully  examin- 
ed than  the  life  giving  word.  A  philosophizing  disposition 
kindles  not  the  heart's  devotion,  like  summoning  the  whole 
soul  before  the  divine  word,  to  try  the  feelings  and  actings  by 
its  simple  declarations.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  scheme 
is  to  produce  a  laxity  of  sentiment  and  moral  feeling,  which 
must  be  attended  with  a  corresponding  laxity  of  conduct 

It  ought  certainly  to  be  a  fact,  that,  with  an  increase  of 
knowledge,  there  should  be  an  increase  of  pious  feeling,  de- 
vout worship  and  cheerful  service  of  God.  The  more  deep 
and  thorough  a  Christian's  knowledge  of  God's  word  in  its 
pure  doctrines,  holy  precepts  and  precious  promises,  the  more 
devout  should  be  his  worship,  and  the  more  constant  his  obe- 
dience. This  accords  with  the  representation  given  in  the 
holy  scriptures,  and  must  be  admitted.  But  the  more  super- 
ficial and  speculative  his  knowledge,  the  less  consistent  and 
persevering  will  be  his  devotion  and  service. 

The  fact  is  certain,  that,  in  this  speculative,  aee,  there  is  a  de- 
fection in  the  tone  and  consistency  of  practicafreligion.  This 
is  manifest  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  There  are 
some  precious  exceptions;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  amonsr 
the  mass  of  those  who  profess  religion,  there  is  a  moum£i2 
defection.  Almost  every  where  may  be  seen  more  con- 
formity to  the  world;  more  importance  attached  to  fashions 
and  etiquette;  and  more  temporizing  policy  in  social  inter- 
course and  commercial  transactions,  than  was  common  with 
our  pious  forefathers.  Christians  may  employ  their  intellect 
as  much  on  subjects  of  religion,  but  there  is  l^ss  of  the  h^urt 
put  in  requisition.  In  this  estimate  something,  doubtlessy 
may  be  accredited  to  an  impression,  common  in  ripened  jrears^ 
that  there  is  less  godliness  because  more  of  the  existing  cqi>« 
ruptions  are  seen.  But  after  all  due  allowance  for  this  impres- 
sion, often  somewhat  erroneous,  it  will  be  readily  admitted 
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that  there  is  less  ardent  piety  in  most^  if  not  all  parts  of  the 
churchy  than  there  was  before  the  refinements  of  speculation 
commenceO. 

How  much  of  this  defection  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  speculations  in  theology,  may  not  be  easy  to  determine 
"with  precision,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  decide.  That 
they  hare  had  an  agency  is  manifest;  that  other  causes  have 
operated  is  fully  admitted.  But  so  far  as  speculation  absorbs 
the  attention,  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  weakened, 
which  always  tends  to  the  defection  of  piety.  Facts,  in  very 
many  parts  of  the  church,  afford  melancholy  evidence  of  the 
influence  and  its  results.  The  danger  of  defection  increases 
because  the  disposition  to  speculate  is  advancing.  It  is  yet 
due  here  to  state,  that  many  men  of  piety  and  christian  exam- 
ple preserve  their  zeal  for  the  spirituality  of  religion,  who  in- 
dulge in  some  of  these  philosophical  hypotheses.  They  may 
be  too  strongly  bound  by  the  living  influence  of  godliness,  to 
be  broken  loose  by  the  tendency  of  their  speculative  phi- 
losophy. But  the  same  cannot  be  expected  from  their  young 
disciples.  These  begin  with  metaphysical  speculations;  give 
them  a  higher  place  m  their  system  of  theology;  and  permit 
them  to  have  greater  influence  over  their  feelings  and  con- 
duct There  is  reason  to  apprehend  a  gradual  increase  of  the 
influence  until  it  shall  assume  the  entire  controul.  The  history 
of  all  speculative  errors  shows  their  tendency  to  lower  the 
standard  of  piety,  and  of  all  heretical  opinions  to  a  defection 
of  morals. 

JPublic  morals  are  suffering  throughout '  this  country  from 
the  influence  of  speculative  philosophy.  This  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  lowering  the  standard  of  piety.  When  the 
standard  of  the  latter  is  abated,  the  standard  of  the  former 
sinks.  Let  it  be  once  doubted  that  the  Bible  is  the  code  of 
ethics  to  be  universally  adopted  as  the  standard  of  public  as 
well  as  private  morals,  the  whole  community  must  feel  the 
injury.  The  only  safety  of  morals  is  gone.  All  other  bar- 
riers against  vice  and  corruption  are  thenceforth  swept  away. 
The  Sabbath,  that  monument  of  God's  sovereignty,  and  bul- 
wark of  moral  influence,  finds  feeble  support  in  speculative 
philosophy,  and  all  the  institutions  of  religion  become  ineffi- 
cient restraints.  This  is  a  matter  so  obvious,  that  we  think 
it  needless  to  spread  out  its  details.  Any  accurate  observer 
can  fix  his  eye  on  the  iUustrations  in  those  countries,  and  in 
those  parts  of  our  country,  where  speculative  philosophy  has 
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taken  the  place  of  revelation.  It  is  a  fact  every  where  de- 
monstrated, that  whatever  relaxes  gospel  influence,  injures  pub- 
lic morals.  It  is  a  fact  which  should  pass  into  a  maxim,  and 
be  inscribed  in  letters  of  light  on  every  pulpit,  on  every  enter- 
prise, on  every  press,  and  on  every  legislative  hall  in  the 
land. 

Our  limits  admonish  us  to  waive,  for  the  present,  an  exami- 
nation of  other  characteristics  belonging  to  the  present  age. 
But  in  concluding  this  article,  the  question  presses  upon  us, 
how  is  the  intellectual  character  of  this  age  to  be  preserved 
and  improved,  and  how  are  the  evils  of  theological  speculation 
to  be  prevented  ?  This  is  a  question  of  absorbing  interest  to 
all  who  love  solid  research  and  the  orthodox  faith,  and  to  all 
who  desire  the  prevalence  of  ardent  piety  and  correct  morals. 
In  all  its  bearings  there  is  much  to  arouse  every  energy  of  the 
Christian,  and  make  him  adhere  more  firmly  to  the  pure  word 
of  Grod,  as  his  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  We  cannot  now  re- 
ply in  detail;  but  with  reference  to  the  last  part  of  this  ques- 
tion it  readily  occurs  to  say,  that  every  good  man  should 
sedulously  guard  himself  against  indulging  in  speculative  phi- 
losophy. 

Two  things  must  not  be  omitted,  which  are  immensely  im- 
portant at  the  present  time.  One  indispensable  requisite  is 
the  cultivation  of  a  deep,  heartfelt  and  humble  piety.  This 
includes  a  constant  sense  of  human  weakness,  liability  to  er- 
ror, need  of  spiritual  illumination,  careful  meditation  on  God's 
word,  and  earnest  prayer  for  direction.  For  the  ministry  of 
reconciliation  such  piety  is  unspeakably  important. 

Next  to  this  ardent,  living  piety,  we  place  the  attainments 
necessary  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Bible ;  not  merely  its 
excellent  translation,  but  the  precise  meaning  of  the  text ;  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit.  These  include  the  qualifications  for  scrip- 
tural interpretation.  To  execute  this  work  judiciously  and 
safely,  those  languages  in  which  the  word  of  God  was  origin- 
ally communicated  must  be  extensively  and  well  understood. 
It.is  comparatively  cjisy  to  get  possession  of  a  few  philosophi- 
cal speculations,  and  apply  them  to  the  scriptures  ;  but  to  un- 
derstand the  original  language  of  the  Bible,  the  words,  phrases, 
idioms,  usage  of  speech,  unusual  senses,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
grammatical  interpretation  ;  hie  labor j  hoc  opus  est.  Where 
shall  we  find  the  men  who  have  acquired  all  this?  Not  cer- 
tainly among  those  who  use  so  freely  their  philosophical  theo- 
ries.    Where  shall  we  find  the  men  who  seek  to  attain  such 
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an  acquaintance  with  the  only  medium  through  which  God 
communicated  to  us  his  revelation  ?  They  are  extremely  few 
in  this  land,  few  in  the  ministry,  and  few  among  those  who  are 
preparing  for  this  sacred  office.  This  is  a  subject  which  should 
occupy  more  thoughts  in  the  church,  and  more  attention  in  the 
schools  of  theology.  Something  must  be  done  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  biblical  knowledge,  and  thereby  depress  the  philoso- 
phizing theories.  It  has  been  said  that  the  church  needs  men 
of  active  labour  more  than  men  of  learning ;  but  the  truth  of 
this  is  questionable,  unless  learning  means  skill  in  metaphysical 
and  philosophical  theories;  then  it  is  true,  and  the  fewer  of 
such  the  better.  But  the  church  in  this  land  is  greatly  defi- 
cient in  men  of  biblical  learning.  The  mischiefs  of  perverted 
learning  can  never  be  prevented  or  obliterated  by  ignorance, 
however  active  and  laborious.  Sound  biblical  knowledge  and 
plain  gospel  truth  must  be  restored  to  their  places,  and  then 
the  work  will  be  done. 


REVIEW. 

•S  Letter  frotn  a  Blacksmith  to  the  Ministers  and  Elders 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland;  in  which  the  manfier  of 
Public  Worship  in  that  Church  is  considered;  its  incon- 
veniences and  defects  pointed  out,  and  methods  for  re- 
moving them  humbly  proposed,  l2mo,  Pp,  80,  JR.  P, 
4-  C  Williams,     Boston.     1824. 

This  letter  was  originally  published  in  Scotland,  between 
seventy  and  eighty  years  ago,  and  though  purporting  to  be 
the  work  of  a  '<  Blacksmith,"  was,  no  doubt^  written  by  one 
accustomed  to  literary  pursuits,  who  wished,  under  the  dis- 
guise of  an  humble  mechanic,  to  exhibit  his  strictures  with 
less  pretension,  and  consequently  with  more  force.  The 
writer  also  presents  himself  before  his  readers  as  a  zealous 
Presbyterian,  an  honest  and  devoted  friend  of  the  church  of 
Scotland;  and  professes,  in  this  character,  to  be  earnestly  de- 
sirous of  her  reformation  as  to  various  points  in  her  mode  of 
worship.     His  proposed  reformation,  however,  is  all  of  such 
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a  character,  as  to  leave  little  room  for  doubt,  that  he  is  not 
what  he  professes  to  be,  but  an  Episcopalian  at  heart,  under 
Presbyterian  colours;  and  that  his  desire  is  not  so  much  to 
refcyrm  as  entirely  to  revolutionize  the  worship  of  the  church 
of  Scotland^  and  reduce  it  to  an  entire  conformity  with  that 
of  her  southern  sister. 

The  publication  in  this  country  (which  has  recendy  come 
to  our  knowledge)  is  made  by  our  Episcopal  neighbours,  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  turning  into  ridicule  ^he  Presbjrte- 
rian  mode  of  worship,  and  thus,  indirectly,  recommending 
liturgies.  This  is  evident,  from  the  slightest  inspection  of  the 
names  of  those  booksellers  in  the  title  page  for  whom  the 
work  was  particularly  printed,  and  also,  from  the  advertise- 
ment at  the  close,  respecting  the  places  and  rates  at  which  it 
may  be  obtained  for  extensive  circulation,  by  the  dozen  or 
hundred.  Of  this,  however,  we  make  no  complaint  Wc 
are  perfectly  willing  to  have  our  worship  and  order,  as  weD 
as  our  doctrines,  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  and  will 
cordially  thank  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  will  point  out 
to  us  an  error,  and  enable  us  to  correct  it  In  the  exercise, 
then,  of  the  same  liberty  which  we  are  willing  to  yield  to 
others  in  reference  to  our  opinions  and  practices,  we  shall  use 
the  freedom  to  make  such  remarks  on  the  letter  under  con- 
sideration, as  appear  to  us  adapted  to  place  in  a  fiill  light  the 
subject  of  which  it  treats. 

When  this  literary  <'  Blacksmith^'  finds  fault  with  the  church 
of  Scotland  for  neglecting  the  stated  reading  of  tlie  scriptures 
in  her  public  service,  we  have  every  disposition  to  unite  with 
him,  and  to  say,  that  wherever  such  neglect  exists,  it  ought  to 
be  corrected.  But  such  neglect  makes  no  part  of  presbyte- 
rianism.  So  far  as  it  has  existed,  or  now  exists  in  Scotland^ 
it  is  contrary  to  the  express  injunction  of  her  ^^  Directory  for 
the  Public  Worship  of  God" ;  and  we  rejoice  to  know,  that 
while  the  same  injunction  is  contained  in  our  own  "  Direc- 
tory,''  it  is  generally  followed  in  those  parts  of  the  church 
with  which  we  are  most  acquainted. 

Again,  when  the  writer  enters  his  protest  against  some  of 
the  circumstances  which  have  been  allowed  to  attend  the  an- 
cient mode  of  administering  the  Lord^s  supper  in  the  church 
of  Scotland^  he  may  at  least  be  heard  without  rebuke.  Indis- 
cretions and  irregularities,  we  doubt  not,  have  often  been  ad- 
mitted on  such  occasions,  against  which  all  lovers  of  pure  and 
undefiled  religion  will  be  ready  to  lift  up  their  voice.     Yet, 
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we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  while  we  like  levity, 
eccentricity,  fanaticism,  or  any  species  of  unhallowed  passion, 
in  the  management  of  sacred  things,  as  little  as  our  neigh- 
bours, we  had  much  rather  see  the  life  and  power  of  pious 
affection,  even  though  occasionally  attended  with  some  unde- 
sirable ebullitions,  than  the  lifeless  coldness  of  formalHy ;  freez- 
ing up  every  thing,  not  so  much  in  that  vital,  and  beautiful, 
and  healthful  order  which  God  has  appointed,  as  in  the  rigid- 
ity of  spiritual  death.  When  fVkiteJieid  preaichedy  and  when 
the  power  of  that  truth  which  he  dispensed  was  made  effectual 
to  the  hopeful  conversion  of  thousands,  some  irregularities,  no 
doubt,  occasionally  occurred,  which  his  friends  lamented,  and 
which  he  himself,  in  the  end,  did  not  attempt  to  justify.  Yet 
would  not  every  enlightened  friend  of  the  Redeemer's  king- 
dom unfeignedly  rejoice,  if  scenes,  such  as  that  holy  man  of 
God  was  permitted  to  witness,  even  with  all  their  accompani- 
ments, should  pervade  the  world  ?  When  the  pious  are  collect- 
ed, roused,  and  animated  to  peculiar  feeling;  and  when  the  ig- 
norant and  impenitent  are  awakened,  impressed,  convinced  of 
sin,  and  brought  to  the  Saviour,  the  enlightened  friend  of  re- 
ligion will  "  thank  God,  and  take  courage,^^  even  though  he 
should  see  something  to  deplore  mingling  itself  with  the  ap- 
parent triumphs  of  the  cross. 

But  as  the  greater  part  of  this  little  volume  is  taken  up  with 
statements  and  reasonings  intended  to  discredit  extemporary 
prayer  and  to  recommend  liturgies^  we  shall  principally  at- 
tend to  this  general  object  in  the  sequel. 

We  by  no  means  think  the  use  of  prescribed  forms  of  pray- 
CT  unlaXvful.  There  are  multitudes  of  excellent  people  who 
think  them  convenient,  attractive,  and  edifying.  With  these 
we  find  no  fault.  May  they  experience  in  the  use  of  them 
more  and  more  of  that  comfort  and  edification  which  they 
seek !  We  should  think  ourselves  acting  an  unworthy  part,  if, 
in  relation  to  such  a  point,  we  were  capable  of  attempting  to 
disturb  the  devotions,  and  ridicule  the  preferences  of  any  seri- 
ous Christians.  Millions,  we  question  not,  through  the  medi- 
um of  precomposed  forms,  have  been  built  up  in  faith  and  ho- 
liness unto  salvation.  And  if  any  serious  persons  find  such 
forms  better  ada^)ted  to  promote  their  spiritual  benefit  tlian 
extemporary  prayer,  they  would  not  be  faithful  to  their  own 
souls  if  they  diould  reject  the  use  of  them.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  about  to  offer,  has  for  its  object  to  make  con- 
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verts  to  our  mode  of  worship.  We  would,  on  no  accoant, 
wound  the  feelings  or  unsettle  the  convictions  of  any  pious 
Episcopalian  who  has  been  long  accustomed  to  consider  the 
use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  his 
Christian  devotion.  But  when  the  zealous  advocates  of  litur- 
gies go  further,  and  undertake  to  judge  for  others  as  well  as 
themselves ;  when  they  attempt  to  cover  with  ridicule  every 
other  mode  of  social  prayer  than  that  which  they  have  thought 
proper  to  adopt ;  when  they  represent  extemporary  prayer  as 
indecorous,  ridiculous,  and  fanatical ;  when  they  pronounce 
those  who  find  it  for  their  edification,  and  deem  it  a  duty  to 
pray  without  a  stinted  form,  to  be  acting  the  part  of  rebels 
and  schismatics,  criminally  departing  from  God's  prescribed 
plan,  and  rejecting,  as  some  have  asserted,  what  all  sober,  re- 
gular Christians,  in  all  ages,  have  used,  there  is  surely  no 
impropriety  in  saying  a  word  in  our  own  defence.  This,  and 
this  only,  is  the  object  of  all  that  shall  follow.  Not  to  dispar- 
age the  opinions  or  the  practices  of  our  neighbours ;  but  sim- 
pl}*^  to  assign  some  of  the  reasons  why  we  cannot  unite  with 
them  ;  and  why  we  are  constrained  to  think  that  they  have  not 
yet  adequately  considered  the  grounds  of  our  decision.  It  is 
no  part  of  Christian  meekness  to  hear  our  sacred  things,  from 
time  to  time,  misrepresented  and  vilified,  without  taking  the 
trouble,  or  feeling  a  disposition  to  lift  a  voice  in  their  favour. 

The  questions  which  the  contents  of  this  book  call  upon  us 
to  discuss,  are  such  as  these — Is  there  any  warrant  in  scripture 
for  prescribed  forms  of  prayer?  Have  we  any  evidence  that 
they  were  at  all  in  use  in  the  three  or  four  first  ages  after  the 
apostles?  Is  confining  ourselves  to  written  forms,  on  the 
whole,  expedient  and  useful?  We  shall  endeavour  to  answer 
each  of  these  questions  with  as  much  candour  and  brevity  as 
possible. 

1.  Is  there  any  warrant  in  scripture  for  the  use  of  pre- 
scribed forms  of  prayer? 

The  writer  ot  this  little  volume,  indeed,  very  uncere- 
moniously and  confidently  asserts,  that  the  use  of  liturgies 
has  been  uniform  in  the  church  in  all  ages;  that  all  men, 
all  religions,  and  at  all  periods  until  the  fifteenth  century, 
(we  suppose  he  means  the  sixteenth)^  have  an^ed  as  unani- 
mously in  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  for  public  worship,  as 
they  did  in  the  belief  of  a  God;  that  God  himself  prescribed 
forms  of  prayer  for  the  Jews;  that  the  worship  of  the  syns- 
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gome  was  bv  such  a  form;  that  our  Saviour  prescribed  a  form 
to  his  disciples;  nay,  that  it  is  evident  our  Saviour  generally 
used  a  form  of  prayer  himself,  in  pouring  out  his  own  hestrt  to 
his  Father  in  heaven! 

These  assertions  may  do  very  well  for  a  "Blacksmith,** 
who  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  familiar  with  his  anvil  than 
either  with  the  Bible  or  with  ecclesiastical  history;  and  who 
may  be  ready  to  adopt,  without  examination,  and  to  repeat  by 
rote  what  others,  little  less  ignorant  than  himself,  may  have 
said  in  his  hearing.  But  that  they  have  scarcely  a  shadow 
of  truth  in  them,  every  well  informed  person  must  know. 

With  respect  to  the  Old  Testament  church,  we  know  of 
no  evidence  that  they  had  any  forms  which  could  with  pro- 

fiety  be  called  a  liturgy y  at  any  period  of  their  existence, 
hey  had  psalms  and  other  inspired  writings  which  were  either 
read,  recited,  or  sung;  and  they  had  some  forms  of  words  with 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  perform  certain  rites,  and  to  bless 
the  people.  But  the  church  of  Scotland  had  all  these,  and  more, 
at  the  date  of  this  letter;  yet  our  <<  Blacksmith"  charges  them 
with  having  no  liturgy.  And  the  Presbyterian  church  in  the 
United  States  has,  and  constantly  uses,  all  these;  yet  we  were 
never  considered  as  having  a  liturgy,  so  far  as  we  know.  With 
respect  to  forms  of  prayer  in  the  Jewish  synagogue,  the  wri- 
ter before  us  is  very  positive  that  they  were  m  constant  use* 
But  we  know  not  on  what  grounds  this  assertion  is  made. 
The  Old  Testament  scriptures  do  not  give  the  least  hint  of  the 
existence  of  such  forms  of  prayer.  Josephus  and  Philo  are 
both  profoundly  silent  respecting  them.  And  nothing  can  be 
more  evident  to  every  candid  reader,  than  that  the  eighteen 
prayersj  as  they  are  commonly  called,  mentioned  by  Vitrin- 
ga,  Prideaux,  and  others,  are  forgeries ;  that  is,  they  carry  on 
their  face  that  they  were  not  composed,  as  is  alleged,  before 
the  advent  of  the  Saviour,  but  since  the  dispersion,  when  there 
was  neither  temple  nor  sacrifice.  We  do  not  positively  assert 
that  there  were  no  forms  of  prayer  used  in  the  ancient  syna- 
gogue service ;  but  we  do  say,  with  fearless  confidence,  that 
there  is  no  clear  evidence  that  there  was  any  such  thing.  And 
we  must  further  say,  that  if  prescribed  forms  of  prayer  not 
only  existed,  but  held  so  important  a  place  in  the  worship  of 
the  Old  Testament  church,  as  some  modern  friends  of  liturgies 
are  disposed  to  imagine,  it  is,  indeed,  passing  strange  that  we 
do  not  find,  in  all  the  inspired  writings,  or  in  any  other  au- 
thentic work,  the  least  hint  or  allusion  respecting  them. 
2  Z  2 
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If  forms  of  prayer  had  been  indispenaable,  or  even  rartria- 
bly  naedy  in  social  worship,  in  all  ages,  as  the  writer  before  ns 
imagines,  we  might  have  expected  Moses,  and  Ezra,  and  Ne- 
hemiah,  and  Solomon,  above  all  others,  to  have  employed 
them,  on  the  great  public  occasions  on  which  they  were  call- 
ed upon  to  address  tiie  throne  of  grace  as  the  mouth  of  assem- 
bled myriads.  Yet,  we  presume,  no  one  can  peruse  the  pray- 
ers which  they  employed,  without  perceiving  that  they  could 
not  have  been  written  before  they  were  used ;  but  came  warm 
from  the  heart,  and  were  afterwards  committed  to  writing  by 
the  direction  of  God. 

With  respect  to  the  New  Testament  dispensation^  we  ap- 
prehend that  the  slightest  impartial  inquiry  will  convince  any 
one,  that  we  have  quite  as  litUe  solid  evidence  from  this,  in  fa- 
vour of  litursies,  as  from  the  Old.  Much  use,  indeed,  in  this 
controversy,  has  been  made  of  that  form  of  prayer  which  our 
Saviour  taught  his  disciples,  at  their  particular  request,  com- 
monly called  the  LorcPs  Prayer.  But  we  are  persuaded  that 
a  candid  attention  to  every  circumstance  connected  with  the 
delivery  of  that  prayer,  will  convince  any  one  that  it  furnishes 
no  proof  whatever  of  either  the  necessity  or  duty  of  prescrib- 
ed forms  of  devotion.  We  believe  that  it  was  never  designed 
by  our  Lord  to  be  adopted  as  a  permanent  and  precise  jorm' 
of  prayer;  but  only  as  a  general  directory ^  intended  to  set 
forth  the  topics,  or  general  matter  of  prayer;  and  our  reasons 
for  thinking  so  are  the  following: — This  prayer,  taken  alone,  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  adapted  to  the  New  Testament  dispen- 
sation. When  it  was  delivered,  the  Old  Testament  economy 
was  still  in  force,  and  the  setting  up  of  the  New  directed  to 
be  prayed  for  as  future.  It  contains  no  direction  for  asking  in 
the  name  of  Christ,  as  the  express  injunction  of  our  Saviour 
renders  now  necessary.  It  is  not  delivered  in  the  same  words 
by  the  several  evangelists,  and  of  course,  we  cannot  suppose 
the  use  of  the  ipsissima  verba,  to  say  the  least,  indispensably 
necessary.  We  hear  no  more  of  its  use,  by  the  inspired  Apos- 
tles, or  the  primitive  Christians,  during  the  Apostolic  ace. 
And  it  was  not  for  several  centuries  after  that  age  that  this 
form  of  prayer  was  considered  as  proper  to  be  introduced  into 
the  service  at  every  season  of  public  worship.  For  these  rea- 
sons  we  are  persuaded  that  the  Lord's  Prayer  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  used  as  a  strict  form ;  and,  of  course,  that  it  af- 
fords no  argument  in  favour  of  prescribed  liturgies ;  and  in 
this  opinion  we  are  fortified  by  the  judgment  of  many  distin- 
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Sibhed  individuahi,  tticient  and  modern.  Augustine  exin-essei 
e  decisive  opinion,  that  Christ,  in  delivering  thb  prayer  to 
his  disciples,  gave  it  as  a  models  rather  than  h/orm.  He  says 
expressly,  that  he  did  not  intend  to  teach  his  disciples  what 
wards  they  should  use  in  prayer,  but  what  things  they  should 
pray  for ;  and  understands  it  to  be  meant  chiefly  as  a  directory 
for  secret  and  mental  prayer,  where  words  are  not  necessary. 
— Z>g  Magistro,  cap.  1.  In  this  opinion  Grotius  agrees,  at 
appears  in  his  commentary  on  Matthew  vi.  9. 

Again ;  we  would  ask  the  most  zealous  friend  of  liturgies, 
whether  written  forms  of  prayer  were  used  in  any  of  the  in* 
stances  of  social  worship  recorded  in  the  apostolic  history  ? 
Had  Paul  a  written  form  when  he  kneeled  down  and  prayed 
with  the  elders  of  Ephesus,  on  taking  leave  of  them,  to  see 
their  faces  no  more?  Did  Paul  and  Silas  make  use  of  a  book 
when,  at  midnight,  they  "  prayed  and  sang  praises  to  God,  in 
the  prison  at  Phillippi?  Had  Paul  a  prescribed  form  when, 
at  Tyre,  he  *<  kneeled  down  on  the  shore  and  prayed^'  with 
a  large  body  of  disciples,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who 
had  kindly  visited  him  and  ministered  to  his  wants,  when  he 
touched  at  that  city  in  the  course  of  a  long  voyage?  Can  we 
auppose  that  the  body  of  pious  people,  male  and  female,  who 
had  assembled  at  the  house  of  Mary,  the  mother  of  John 
Mark,  to  pray  for  the  liberation  of  the  apostle  Peter,  made 
use  of  a  form  in  pleading  for  the  welfare  and  usefulness  of  that 
eminent  minister  of  Christ?  Is  it  possible  to  suppose  that  the 
church  at  Ephesus  was  furnished  with  a  litur^,  when  Paul^ 
in  writing  to  Timothy  while  there,  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  him  such  pointed  and  specific  directions  concerning  some 
of  the  topics  proper  to  be  introduced  in  public  prayer  ?  We 
have  never  heard  of  any  one  so  unreasonable  as  to  imagine 
that  there  could  have  been  a  written  form  used  on  any  of  these 
occasions,  or,  indeed,  on  any  other  recorded  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament history.  The  primitive  Christians,  it  is  true,  had  psalms 
and  hymns,  and  probably  a  uniform  mode  of  administering 
sacraments  and  blessing  the  people ;  but  so  have  the  Presby* 
tman  church,  and,  indeed,  all  other  churches  which  reject 
prescribed  forms  of  prayer  in  public  worship.  In  shor^  if 
there  be  the  smallest  shred  of  evidence  that  a  liturgy,  pro- 
perty so  called,  was  ever  used  in  any  of  the  apostolic  churches, 
It  has  never  met  our  eye  ;  and  it  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if 
any  thing  of  that  kind  were  in  constant  use,  or  even  in  use  at 
all,  without  some  trace  of  it,  more  or  less  distinct,  appearing 
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in  the  inspired  history,  or,  at  least,  in  some  of  the  epistles  to 
the  various  churches. 

The  next  question  which  demands  our  notice  is,  Have  we 
any  evidence  that  liturgies  were  at  all  in  use  during  the  first 
three  or  four  centuries  after  the  apostles? 

The  advocates  of  liturgies  generally  assert,  without  hesita- 
tion, that  they  were  in  constant  use  during  the  period  in  ques- 
tion. Yet  they  have  never  been  able  to  produce  evidence  of 
such  a  fact  Still  they  abate  nothing  of  the  confidence  of  as- 
sertion. We  are  reduced,  then,  to  what  is  commonly  consi- 
dered by  logicians  a  hard  task,  viz.  that  oi proving  a  negative. 
Yet  even  thisy  we  think,  in  the  present  instance,  may,  with- 
out much  difSculty,  be  done. 

When  the  learned  Bingham,  in  his  Origines  Eccksiasticm, 
and  other  writers  of  similar  views,  assert,  and  endeavour  to 
prove,  that  liturgies  were  in  use  in  the  ages  immediately  suc^ 
ceeding  that  of  the  apostles,  they  endeavour  to  make  good 
their  assertion  by  such  testimony  at  the  following: — That  the 
early  Christians  had  evidently  psalms  and  hymns  which  had 
been  reduced  to  writing,  which  were  well  known  among  them, 
and  which  they  united  in  singing;  that  they  had,  for  the  most 
part,  a  form  of  words,  which  was  commonly  employed  in  ad- 
ministering baptism  and  the  sacramental  supper;  and  that  in 
blessing  and  dismissing  the  people,  they  commonly  adopted  the 
usual  apostolical  benediction,  or  some  other  well  known  form 
of  a  similar  kind.  These  writers  have  not  a  single  fact  or 
testimony  to  show  in  support  of  their  assertion  but  something 
of  this  kind.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  all  this  may  be  ^nted 
without  in  the  least  degree  helping  their  argument  We  have 
all  this,  as  is  well  known,  and  as  was  before  observed,  in  oar 
worship;  and  yet  we  are  generally  considered  as  having  no 
liturgy.  Nay,  we  know  of  no  church  on  earth,  of  regular  or^ 
eanization,  that  has  not  psalms  and  hymns,  and  every  thing  just 
described.  But  the  simple  and  only  proper  question  here  is, 
Had  the  Christian  church,  during  the  first  three  or  four  cen- 
turies after  Christ,  prescribed  forms ,  according  to  which  she 
conducted  her  ordinary  prayers  in  public  worship?  If  she 
had,  it  has  certainly  remained  a  secret  to  this  time.  No  hint 
to  that  amount,  that  we  have  ever  seen,  has  survived  in  all  the 
remains  of  antiquity.  But  so  much  has  survived  that  speaks 
a  contrary  language,  that  we  cannot  think  it  will  be  difScult  to 
satisfy  every  impartial  reader,  that,  during  the  period  in  qoes- 
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tion,  extemporary  prayer,  or  in  other  words,  prayer  conduct* 
ed  according  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  each  officiating  minis- 
ter, for  the  time  being,  was  the  only  method  of  public  prayer 
in  use  in  the  Christian  church. 

If  there  had  been  in  use  among  the  early  Christians  forms 
of  prayer,  in  conformity  with  which  their  public  devotions 
were  conducted,  prayers  would,  of  course,  have  been  then 
ready  as  they  are  now  by  all  who  use  liturgies.  But  any  ex* 
pression  indicative  of  any  such  fact  has  never  met  our  eye 
m  the  records  of  the  first  four  or  five  centuries.  The  phrases 
m.fAytfmv'nuf  wx*s,  OT  prcces  legerSy  or  de  seripto  recitarej  &c.  &c. 
which  were  so  common  centuries  afterwards,  never,  so  far  as 
we  know,  then  occur.  We  may,  therefore,  legitimately  infer 
that  the  thing  indicated  by  those  phrases  was  neither  known 
nor  practised  in  those  times. 

But  more  than  this;  the  most  respectable  writers  who  un- 
dertake to  give  us  accounts  of  the  worship  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, make  use  of  language  which  is  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  practice  of  reading  prayers.  Justin  Martyr  tells  us, 
in  his  second  Apology y  that  as  soon  as  the  sermon  was  ended, 
the  congregation  all  rose  upy  and  offered  their  prayers  to  God. 
Standing  in  prayer  was,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  usual  posture  at 
that  time;  certainly  the  invariable  posture  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  or  the  Christian  sabbath,  on  which  it  was  accounted 
a  sin  to  kneel,  (kneeling  being  chiefly,  if  not  entirely  confined 
to  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation.)  On  this  account  it  was 
customary  for  the  preacher  to  close  his  sermon  with  an  exhor- 
tation to  his  hearers  to  stand  up  and  pray  for  the  divine  bless- 
ing. The  conclusion  of  Origen's  sermons  furnish  many  ex- 
amples of  this,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen:  <<  Where- 
fore, standing  up,  let  u&  beg  help  from  God,  that  we  may  be 
blessed  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom  be  glory  forever  and  ever. 
Amen.''  And  again,  "Wherefore,  rising  up,  let  us  pray  to 
Grod,  that  we  may  be  made  worthy  of  Jesus  Christ,  to  whom 
be  glory  and  dominion,  forever  and  ever.  Amen. "  And  again, 
<<  Standing  up,  let  us  offer  sacrifices  to  the  Father,  through 
Christ,  who  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  to  whom  be  glory 
and  dominion,  forever  and  ever.  Amen.'' — HomiL  19,  an 
Jerem.;  HomiL  2,  in  Cantic;  HomiL  1,  in  haiam. 

In  describing  the  prayers  thus  offered  up,  the  following  ac- 
count is  given  by  some  of  the  earliest  and  most  respectable 
writers.  Justin  Martyr  tells  us,  that  the  president  or  pre- 
siding minister  in  the  worship  of  the  congregation,  prayed 
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(•r«/kry«^ic}«withhi80tmottability.^'-^-«d^9a/.d.  OrtgtntspfMkM 
i>{  public  prayer  in  the  •ame  znaaner*  "We  worship,"  Bay» 
he,  "one  God,  and  his  one  Son,  who  is  his  <  Word  and  Image,' 
with  supplications  and  honours,  O/Ceording  to  our  abiUty^ 
offering  to  the  God  of  the  universe  prayers  and  praises  through 
his  only  begotten  Son.'* — 94  Contra  Ctlsum,  lib.  mii.  p. 
386.  And  again;  <<But  the  Grecian  Christians  in  Greek,  the 
Romans  in  the  Latin,  and  every  one  in  his  own  proper  Ian* 
guage,  prays  to  (}od  and  praises  him  as  he  is  abh.^^  Ibtd^ p. 
402.  The  same  writer,  speaking  of  the  different  parts  of 
prayer  to  which  it  was  proper  to  attend,  mentions  first  doa^ 
ologjfy  or  adoration,  and  says,  ^<He  that  prays  must  bIf>i9B 
God  (»«T*  A/F«^/»)  according  to  his  powtr  or  ability*" — JDe 
OrationCf  sect.  22.  And  in  the  same  work,  in  a  preceding 
section  (the  tenth)  he  says,  <<  But  when  we  pray,  let  us  not 
battologisSy  (i.  e.  use  vain  repetitions,)  but  theologise.  But 
we  battologise  when  we  do  not  strictly  observe  ourselves,  or 
the  words  of  prayer  which  we  express;  when  we  utter  thoee 
things  which  are  filthy  either  to  do,  speak,  or  think;  which 
are  vile,  worthy  of  reproof,  and  opposed  to  the  purity  of  the 
Lord.''  Why  this  caution  at  all,  if  they  had  regular  prescribed 
liturgies? 

TertuUian,  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  says,  «We 
Christians  pray  for  all  uie  emperors,  &c«  looking  up  to  heaven^ 
with  our  hands  stretched  out,  because  guiltless;  with  our  beede 
uncovered,  because  we  are  not  asham^;  denique,  sine  mom* 
torcy  quia  de  pectore,"  i.  e.  "lastly,  without  a  monitor,  A«* 
cause  from  the  heart." — ^poL  cap.  30.  We  learn  also  from 
Origen,  that  they  were  accustomed  to  pray  with  closed  eye^^ 
which  was  wholly  irreconcilable  with  reading  a  liturgy. 
«  Closing''  says  he  "  the  eyes  of  the  senses,  but  lifting  up 
those  of  the  mind." — Contra  Celsuniy  lib.  7,  p.  362. 

Every  pastor  or  bishop  at  this  time  was  considered  as 
charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting,  according  to  his  ability^ 
or  tastCf  the  public  devotions  of  his  congregation;  and  hence 
there  was  great,  nay,  endless  diversity,  as  among  us,  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  public  service  was  pe]> 
formed.  Socrates  Scholasticus,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  who 
lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  speaking  of  publie 
prayer,  expresses  himself  in  the  following  unequivocal  and 
strong  language.  <<  Generally,  in  any  place  whatsoever,  and 
among  all  worshippers,  there  cannot  be  two  found  agreeing  to 
use  the  same  prayers." — Hist  lib.  t,  cap.  21.     Surely  thie 
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eouM  not  hare  been  alleged  if  there  had  been  public,  prescribed 
forms  in  use*  In  nearly  similar  language  Sozomen,  the  con* 
temporary  of  Socrates,  and  who  wrote  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  the  same  period,  after  asserting  and  describing  the  general  uni- 
formity of  the  public  worship  of  Christians  at  that  time,  remarks, 
notwithstanding,  that  <^  It  cannot  be  found  that  the  same  pray- 
ers,  psalms,  or  even  the  same  readings,  were  used  by  all  at  the 
same  time.'' — Hiat.  lib.  7.  cap.  19.  Augustine,  in  like  man- 
ner, who  was  contemporary  with  Sozomen,  speaking  on  the 
same  subject,  sajrs,  <<  There  is  freedom  to  use  different  toorcUf 
provided  the^a^e  things  are  mentioned  in  prayer.'' — Epis^ 
iohSf  121.  And  to  show  that  the  prayer  usually  offered  up 
in  his  day  was  extemporary  prayer,  he  speaks  of  some  pre- 
siding clergjrmen  <<  who  might  be  found  using  barbarisms  and 
solecisms  in  their  public  prayers/'  and  cautions  those  to 
whom  he  wrote  against  being  offended  at  such  expressions, 
inasmvcfa  as  God  does  not  so  much  regard  the  language  em- 
ployed as  the  state  of  the  heart — De  Catechiz.  Rudtb,  cap. 
9.  Chrysostom  tells  us  that,  in  his  judgment,  it  required  more 
confidence  or  boldness  {irt^^nvM)  than  Moses  or  Elias  had, 
to  pray  as  they  were  wont  to  do  before  the  Eucharist — De 
Sacerdot.  Orat.  3.  46.  But  what  good  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  such  confidence  or  boldness  was  necessary  if  they  had  the 
prayer  in  a  book  lying  before  them,  and  they  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  read  it 

The  general  fact,  that  it  was  left  to  every  pastor  or  bishop 
in  the  f^st  ages  of  the  church,  to  conduct  the  public  devotions 
of  his  congregation  as  he  pleased,  appears  evident  from  a  great 
variety  and  abundance  of  testimony.  The  circumstances  in- 
deed which  have  been  already  stated  are  sufficient  themselves 
clearly  to  establish  the  fact  But  many  other  testimonies 
might  be  cited  to  prove  the  same  thing.  A  single  one  from 
Augustine  will  suffice.  That  father,  having  occasion  to  show 
that  numbers  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry  had  many  things 
in  their  public  prayers,  especially  in  the  administration  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  which  were  contrary  to  soundness  in  the  faith, 
assigns  this  reason  for  the  fact  <<  Many  light  upon  prayers, 
says  he,  which  are  composed  not  only  by  ignorant  babblers, 
but  also  by  heretics;  and  through  the  simplicity  of  their  igno- 
rance, having  no  proper  discernment,  they  make  use  of  them, 
supposing  them  to  be  good." — De  Baptismo  contra  Donai. 
Kb.  6.  can.  26.  How  could  this  possibly  have  happened,  if 
the  ehurcn  at  that  time  had  been  in  the  use  of  public  pre- 
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scribed  litur^es?  And  the  remedy  which  Augustine  and  his 
contemporaries  suggest  for  this  evil,  is  quite  as  decisive  in  its 
import  as  the  evil  itself.  The  remedy  was  for  the  weaker  and 
more  illiterate  pastors  to  consult  their  more  wise  and  learned 
neighbouring  pastors,  who  might  discern  and  point  out  any 
improprieties  in  prayers.  This  whole  matter  will  be  better 
understood  by  adverting  to  the  fact,  that  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Augustine,  many  men  had  crept  into  sacred  office,  and  some 
had  even  been  made  bishops,  who  were  unable  even  to  write 
their  own  names.  This  appears  from  the  records  of  several 
ecclesiastical  synods  or  councils  about  this  time,  in  which 
bishops,  when  called  upon  to  subscribe  the  canons  of  those 
councils,  were  obliged  to  get  others  to  write  their  names  for 
them.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  some  of  the  signatures 
of  those  councils.  <<  I,  Helius,  bishop  of  Hadrianople,  have 
subscribed  by  Myro,  bishop  of  Rome,  being  myself  ignorant 
of  letters/'  Again,  "  I,  Caiumus,  bishop  of  Phoenicia,  have 
subscribed  by  my  colleague  Dionysius,  because  I  am  if^orant 
of  letters."  These  examples  of  illiterate  ecclesiastics  at  once 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  complaint  of  Augustine. 

No  wonder  that  such  ecclesiastics  were  unable  to  conduct 
the  public  devotions  of  their  respective  congregations  in  a  de- 
cent manner,  and  therefore  resorted  to  their  more  capable 
neighbours  to  patch  up  prayers  for  them;  and  no  wonder  that, 
with  their  simplicity  and  ignorance,  they  were  often  imposed 
upon  by  corrupt  compositions. 

And,  by  the  way,  even  when  liturgies  were  brought  into 
general  use  and  fully  established,  there  was  no  uniformity  even 
among  the  churches  of  the  same  state  or  kingdom.  Every 
bishop,  in  his  own  diocese,  adopted  what  prayers  he  pleased, 
and  even  indulged  his  taste  for  variety.  This  fact  itself,  we 
had  almost  said,  is  decisive  that  liturgies  were  not  of  apostolic 
origin.  For  if  any  thing  of  this  kind  had  been  known  as 
transmitted  from  inspired,  or  even  primitive  men,  it  would, 
doubtless,  have  been  received  with  universal  veneration.  It 
would  have  been  cherished  with  a  reverence  similar  to  that 
for  the  inspired  scriptures,  and  held  fast  with  devout  firmness. 
But  no  such  thing  appears.  Instead  of  all  this,  as  the  prac- 
tice of  using  forms  of  prayer  gradually  crept  in  as  piety  de- 
clined, so  the  circumstances  attending  tlieir  introduction  and 
prevalence  were  precisely  such  as  might  have  been  expected. 
They  were  adopted  by  each  pastor  who  felt  the  need  of  them, 
or  was  inclined  to  make  use  of  them;  and,  by  and  by,  when 
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prelacy  came  in^  each  bishop  within  his  own  diocese  took  such 
order  in  reference  to  the  subject  as  his  character  and  in- 
clination might  dictate.  This  would  lead,  of  course,  to  almost 
endless  diversity.  Accordingly,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that 
when  the  reformation  commenced  in  England,  the  established 
Romish  church  in  that  country  had  no  single,  uniform  liturgy 
for  the  whole  kingdom;  but  there  seems  to  have  been  a  dif- 
ferent liturgy  for  the  diocese  of  every  bishop.  And  when, 
in  jthe  second  year  of  king  Edward's  reign,  the  principal 
eeclesiastical  dignitaries  of  the  kingdom  were  directed  to  digest 
and  report  one  uniform  plan  for  the  public  service  of  the 
church,  they  collated  and  compared  the  five  Romish  missals 
of  the  several  dioceses  of  Sarum,  York,  Hereford,  Bangor  and 
Lincoln,  and  out  of  them  formed  a  liturgy.  So  that  the  mis- 
sals in  use  in  five  popish  bishoprics  constituted  the  basis  of 
the  first  liturgy  of  king  Edward,  and  consequently  of  the  book 
of  Common  Prayer,  as  now  used  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  And  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  fact  to  which  the 
celebrated  earl  of  Chatham  i^eferred,  when,  in  a  debate  in  the 
British  house  of  lords,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  he  said 
that  the  church  of  England  presented  an  aspect  of  a  singularly 
motley  character;  that  she  had  a  popish  liturgy^  Calvanistie 
articieSy  and  an  ^rminian  clergy.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
this  statement  will  not  be  considered  as  arising  from  any  dis- 
position to  cast  odium  on  the  liturgy  of  the  rrotestant  Epis- 
copal church.  It  is,  in  many  respects,  a  noble  composition. 
We  do  not  wonder  that  those  who  admire  and  love  it  are  so 
numerous.  Still  its  history  ought  to  be  known,  and  both  the 
nature  and  design  of  the  publication  under  review  compel  us, 
in  justice  to  our  argument,  to  make  this  statement  And,  in- 
deed, notwithstanding  all  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the 
English  liturgy,  it  certainly  bears,  in  some  of  its  parts,  very 
distinct  traces  of  its  origin,  especially  as  it  exists  at  this  time 
in  England.  The  alterations  which  it  has  undergone  in  this 
country  have,  it  is  true,  divested  it  of  most  of  its  seriously 
objectionable  features.  Yet  there  are  still  passages  even  here 
which  enable  an  accurate  taste  to  discern  something  of  ^^  tho 
tang  of  the  old  cask.'*  On  these  we  have  no  disposition  to 
dwell  It  has  been  the  means  of  sincere  and  profitable  devo- 
tion to  millions;  and  that  none  may  be  disturbed  in  their  edi- 
fying use  of  it,  is  our  unfeigned  desire.  But  to  return  to  the 
early  a^  of  tiie  Christian  church,  which  we  are  engaged  in 
examining. 

«5  A 
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It  was  before  stated,  that  we  not  only  find  no  traces  of  any 
books,  or  prescribed  forms  of  common  prayer  in  the  first  ihree 
or  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  history;  but  that  we  do  find 
a  number  of  facts,  incidentally  stated,  which  are  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  their  existence.  Some  of  these  facts  have  been 
already  mentioned.  Another  very  significant  one  is,  that  in 
the  second,  third,  and  fourth  centuries,  it  was  not  considered 
as  lawful,  in  any  case,  to  commit  to  writing  the  prayers  and 
the  other  parts  of  tlie  service  used  in  administering  the  Lord's 
supper.  It  was  not  thought  pi*o per  that  any  other  than  cona- 
municants  should  be  made  acquainted  with  them;  and  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  object,  committing  them  to  writing,  in  any 
form,  was  solemnly  prohibited.  Basil,  who  flourished  towards 
the  clpse  of  the  fourth  century,  tells  us  expressly,  that  the 
words  which  they  used  in  blessing  the  elements  were  not 
written;  and  that  what  they  said,  both  before  and  after  the  con- 
secration, they  had  not  from  any  writing.  Now,  when  \ve 
consider  that,  of  all  the  parts  of  the  public  service,  as  there 
are  none  more  solemn,  so  there  are  none  which  have  been  more 
carefully  regulated  by  prescribed  forms  than  the  Eucharist; 
we  maj'  confidently  conclude,  that  if  there  were  not,  at  the 
period  referred  to,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  could 
not  be  any  written  forms  for  that  ordinance,  there  were  none 
for  any  other  part  of  the  public  service. 

We  read  of  some  of  the  early  churches  being  supplied  with 
copies  of  the  sacred  scriptures;  but  not  a  word  of  their  bein^g 
supplied  with  prayer  books  in  any  form.  When  the  buildings 
in  which  the  early  Christians  worshipped  were  seized,  and  an 
exact  scrutiny  made  of  their  contents  by  their  pagan  persecu* 
tors,  we  read  of  copies  of  the  Bible  being  found,  and  vessels 
for  administering  the  communion,  and  otiier  articles  very  mi* 
nutely  specified;  but  not  a  hint  respecting  forms  or  books  of 
prayer.  We  meet  with  frequent  instances  of  reading  psalms, 
reading  other  portions  of  scripture,  reading  narratives  of  the 
sufierings  of  martyrs,  reading  epistles  from  other  churches, 
or  distinguished  individuals;  but  not  a  syllable  of  reading 
prayers.  Now  all  this  is  wonderful,  if  prayer  books  and 
reading  prayers  had  been  then  as  common  as  many  of  the 
zealous  friends  of  liturgies  assert,  and  would  persuade  us  to 
believe.  The  very  first  document  in  the  form  of  a  prayer 
book  that  we  have  met  with,  is  a  Libellus  OiBcialis,  mention- 
ed in  the  twenty-fifth  canon  of  the  Council  of  Toledo,  Anno 
Domini  633.    This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  rather  a  brief 
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'*  Directory  for  the  worship  of  God,"  than  a  complete  liturgy. 
It  was  a  document  given  to  every  presbyter  at  his  ordination,  to 
instruct  him  how  to  administer  the  sacraments,  lest  through 
ignorance x>f  his  duty  in  reference  to  those  divine  institutions, 
he  should  offend  Christ  "Quando  presbyteri  in  parochiis  or- 
dinantur,  libellum  officialem  a  suo  sacerdote  accipiant,  ut  ad 
ecclesias  sibi  deputatas  instructi  accedant,  ne  per  ignorantiam 
etiam  in  ipsis  divinis  sacramentis  Christum  offendant." 

With  respect  to  the  alleged  liturgies  of  St  Mark,  St  James, 
and  that  of  Alexander,  all  enlightened  protestants,  as  we  be- 
lieve, agree  that  they  are  manifestly  forgeries;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  liturgies  attributed  to  Chrysostom  and  Basil, 
Bishop  White,  an  English  prelate,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
James  I.  and  Charles  I., delivers  the  following  opinion:  "The 
liturgies,^^  says  he,  ^* fathered  upon  St  Basil  and  St  Chrysos 
torn,  have  a  known  mother,  (to  wit,  the  late  Roman  church,) 
but  there  is  (besides  many  other  just  exceptions)  so  great  dis- 
similitude between  the  supposed  fathers  of  the  children,  that 
they  rather  argue  the  dishonest  dealings  of  their  mother  than 
serve  as  lawful  witnesses  of  that  which  the  adversary  intend- 
ed to  prove  by  them." — Tracts  against  Fisher^  the  Jesuit ^ 
p.  377. 

The  result,  then,  is  that  liturgies  were  unknown  in  the  pri- 
mitive church;  that,  as  piety  declined,  the  clergy  begnn  to  need 
external  aids  for  conducting  the  public  devotions  of  their  con- 
gregations; that  this  matter,  however,  continued  for  several 
centuries  to  be  managed  by  each  pastor  for  himself;  that  in  the 
exercise  bf  this  individual  discretiouy  frequent  blunders  oc- 
curred, through  the  gross  ignorance  of  the  clergy,  and  some- 
limes  blunders  of  a  very  unhappy  kind;  and  that  liturgies  did 
not  finally  obtain  universal  prevalence  until  the  church  had 
sunk  into  a  state  of  darkness  and  corruption,  which  all  pro- 
testants acknowledge  to  have  been  deplorable. 

The  only  question  which  remains  to  be  considered  is, 
whether  confining  those  who  minister  in  hol}'^  things  to  pre- 
scribed liturgies  in  public  worship,  is,  on  the  whole,  expedient 
and  useful?  Having  spent  so  much  time  in  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion, we  shall  answer  this  question  with  great  brevity. 

We  are  constrained,  then,  to  answer  it,  m  general",  in  the 
NEGATIVE.     It  is,  indeed,  both  expedient  and  useful  that  pre- 
composed  prayers  should  be  repeated  from  memory,  or  recited 
from  a  book,  by  those  who,  from  weakness,  or  want  of  pre 
sence  of  mind,  need  such  help ;  that  is^  who  cannot  pray  in  a 
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connected  and  edifying  manner  without  such  aid.  For  we 
shall  ever  maintain,  that  it  is  better,  far  better,  to  read  or  re* 
cite  a  good  prayer,  than  to  utter  a  bad  one  extemporaneously. 
But  a  question  worthy  of,  very  grave  consideration  is,  whe- 
ther any  man  who  is  unqualified  to  pray  without  a  form,  is  fit 
to  be  a  minister  of  the  gospel  ?  We  think  there  is  a  life,  a  sim- 
plicity, and  a  touching  and  moving  power  in  prayers  poured 
forth  frorii  a  pious  and  feeling  heart,  which  cannot,  ordinarily, 
be  approached  in  reading  written  forms.  We  think,  too,  that 
there  is  so  great  a  variety  in  the  exigencies,  sufierings,  situa- 
tions, hopes,  and  joys,  of  individual  believers,  of  each  particu- 
lar congregation,  a\id  of  the  church  at  large,  at  difierent  times, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  different  places,  that  being  confined  to 
the  same  precise  form  of  words  for  ages  together,  is  by  no 
means  most  conducive  to  the  edification  of  the  body  of  Christ 
We  cannot  help  believing,  that  the  constant  repetition  of  the 
same  words,  independent  of  this  variety  of  situation  and  ejti- 
gence,  tends  to  produce  with  many,  dullness,  and  a  loss  of  in- 
terest. It  is  in  our  apprehension,  also,  no  small  evil,  when  the 
gi/tsLud  the  grace  of  prayer  are  not  daily  called  into  exercise, 
and  thus  eventually  repressed.  Bishop  Wilkins,  though  a 
friend  to  the  use  of  forms  of  prayer  where  they  were  needed, 
argues  strongly  against  yielding  ourselves  entirely  to  such 
**  leading  sti'ings,'*  as  he  emphatically  calls  them,  and  expresses 
the  opinion,  that  giving  vent  to  the  desires  and  affections  of 
the  heart  in  ei^tempore  prayer,  is  highly  favourable  to 
growth  in  grace. — Gift  of  Prayer j  chap.  ii.  p.  10,  11.  We 
are  persuaded,  further,  that  where  religion  is  in  a  lively  state 
in  the  heart  of  any  minister,  and  especially  when  it  is  revived 
among  the  members  of  his  church  generally,  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  constraint  on  being  confined  to  forms  of  prayer,  which 
will  either  vent  itself  in  extempore  prayer,  on  particular  oc- 
casions, or  will  lead  to  languor  and  decline  under  the  repres- 
sion. 

Besides,  one  of  the  first  principles  of  prescribed  liturgies  seems 
to  be  questionable.  Wh}'  should  men  who  lived  three  or  four 
hundred  years  ago  understand  prayer,  and  be  able  to  prescribe 
forms  for  it,  better  than  the  pious  and  learned  divines  of  the 
present  day  ?  Why  should  we,  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
consent  to  bind  ourselves  as  apprentices  in  prayer  to  men 
who  lived  at  the  dawn  of  the  reformation,  when  we  de- 
cline doing  so  as  to  preachitig?  Surely  nothing  but  long  ha- 
bit could  reconcile  any  to  such  principles.    In  consequence  of 
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adopting  such  a  principle,  and  acting  upon  it,  the  church  of 
England  is  at  this  hour  tied  down  to  a  form  of  prayer,  over  the 
diction  as  well  as  the  sentiments  of  which  some  of  her  most 
deyout  sons  mourn  in  secret.  And  even  in  the  United  States, 
persons  who  have  no  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  baptismal  re* 
generation^  nay,  who  consider  it  as  an  unscriptural  and  pes- 
tiferous error,  are  yet  obliged  either  to  profess  their  belief  in 
it,  in  solemn  addresses  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  hearts,  or  to  pause 
in  the  midst  of  elevated  devotion,  and  refuse  to  adopt  the  sen- 
tences which  evidently  contain  it  We  are  not  ignorant  that 
much  is  said  about  praying  in  the  very  language  of  the  ancient 
church.  In  reply,  we  say,  show  us  prayers  found  in  the  Bi- 
ble, or  formed  by  apostolic  men,  and  we  will  venerate  and 
adopt  them;  but  when  we  are  told  of  the  duty  of  adopting 
prayers  formed  in  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  subsequent  centu- 
ries, we  are  just  as  little  convinced  as  we  should  be,  if  told 
that  we  ought  now  to  pray  in  Latin,  because  many  centuries 
ago  that  language  was  employed  in  public  worship  by  those 
churches  whose  vernacular  tongue  it  was. 

We  have  weighed  wpll  all  the  objections  which  the  book 
before  us,  and  other  works  in  favour  of  liturgies,  have  often 
urged  against  extempore  prayer,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing, that  when  carefully  and  impartially  compared  with  the  ob- 
jections to  liturgies,  the  balance  is  manifestly  in  favour  of  the 
extempore  plan.  It  may  be  somewhat  difficult,  at  first,  for 
those  who  have  been  all  their  lives  accustomed  to  forms,  to 
unite  with  entire  comfort  in  free  prayer.  But  the  difficulty, 
as  we  have  had  occasion  to  know,  is  soon  surmounted,  and, 
finally,  almost,  if  not  altogether  vanishes.  In  this  as  in  most 
other  respects  we  are  creatures  of  habit,  to  an  extent  which 
nothing  but  experience  could  reveal.  But,  in  fact,  if  extempo- 
rary prayer  be  made  up  chiefly,  as  it  ought  to  be,  of  the  thoughts 
and  language  of  scripture,  no  pious  person  who  loves  his  Bible, 
and  is  familiar  with  it,  will  have  any  material  difficulty  at  all 
in  following  him  who  leads,  and  entirely  uniting  with  him. 
And  as  to  the  allegation  that  extempore  prayer  is  so  often 
chargeable  with  improprieties  both  of  thought  and  language, 
and  is  so  frequently  poor,  jejune,  and  unsatisfactory,  we  can 
only  say  that  every  thing  human  is  imperfect:  that  these  im- 
perfections are  always  most  indulgently  regarded  by  those  who 
are  most  deeply  pious,  and  who  lay  more  stress  upon  thoughts 
than  language  in  the  worship  of  God;  and  that  where  there  is  a 
tolerable  amount  of  piety,  talents,  and  learning  in  the  ministry 
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of  any  church,  \^ich  it  is  the  absolute  duty  of  every  church  to 
maintain,  the  evil  in  question,  however  real,  will  generally  be 
found  much  less  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Besides,  this 
difficulty  is  by  no  means  confined  to  free  prayer.  It  would  be 
easy  for  us  to  relate  a  series  of  anecdotes  respecting  the  use  of 
liturgies,  quite  as  much  calculated  to  cover  it  with  ridicule  as 
any  thing  contained  in  this  book,  or  any  other  book  we  have 
ever  seen,  is  to  expose  to  derision  extemporary  prayer.  We 
could  muster  up,  we  have  no  doubt,  quite  as  long  and  as  amusing 
a  catalogue  of  ludicrous  improprieties  as  our  adversaries  have 
ever  done.  But  on  a  subject  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  feelings  and  rites  of  devotion,  we  forbear.  We  have  been 
often  assailed  with  such  weapons;  but  we  "will  not  return  evil 
for  evil.'^  Much  rather  would  we  contribute  all  in  our  power 
to  the  comfort  and  edification  of  all  our  brethren  in  Christ, 
however  they  may  difier  from  us  in  modes  and  forms,  and 
however  prone  they  may  be  to  treat  our  faith  or  worship  with 
reproach.  There  is,  however,  one  use  which  we  wish  to  make 
of  the  little  sectarian  missile. before  us,  which  we  cannot  but 
hope  and  pray  may  render  it  a  blessing  in  disguise.  Fas  est  et 
ab  hoste  doceri.  Many  of  our  ministers  are  by  no  means  so 
attentive  as  they  ought  to  be  to  the  character  of  their  public 
prayers.  If  they  bestowed  more  thought  on  the'devotions  of 
the  pulpit;  if  they  were  more  careful  to  store  their  minds  with 
appropriate  scriptures  for  this  part  of  their  public  duty;  if  they 
abounded  more  in  devotional  composition;  and  above  all,  if  they 
l^tboured  more  in  private,  with  their  own  hearts,  to  cultivate 
the  spirit  and  the  gift  of  prayer;  we  should  find  them  per- 
forming this  part  of  their  ministerial  service  with  more  digni- 
ty, and  in  a  more  simple,  i^criptural,  touching,  and  edifying 
manner.  They  would  give  less  occasion  to  the  adversary  to 
speak  reproachfully.  Nay,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  going  too 
far  to  say,  that  the  prayers  of  the  sanctuary  would  be  among 
the  most  attractive,  impressive,  and  beneficial  parts  of  the 
whole  public  service.  If  those  who  are  invested  with  the  sacred 
office,  as  well  as  those  who  are  candidates  for  it,'  could  be  per- 
suaded to  direct  serious  attention  to  this  matter,  we  might 
soon  hope,  under  the  divine  blessing,  to  witness  the  most  be- 
neficial results. 

It  seems  to  be  the  impression  of  some  pious  men,  that  all 
kinds  of  preparation  for  public  prayer  is  an  unjustifiable  op- 
posing or  stinting  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  That 
this  is  not  only  an  error,  but  a  mischievous  error,  we  are  deeply 
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persuaded.  Why  preparation  for  bearing  the  desires  of  the 
people  to  God  in  prayer,  should  be  more  objectionable,  or 
less  a  duty,  than  preparation  for  bearing  the  message  of  God 
to  the  people  in  preaching,  we  cannot  conceive.  Why  dili- 
gent and  devout  study  should  be  considered  as  unfriendly  to 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  one  department  of  the  work 
of  the  sanctuary,  more  than  another,  we  find  no  solid  reason, 
either  in  the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  instructions  of  the  Bi- 
ble. And  in  this  opinion  it  is  evident,  that  our  venerable  fa- 
thers concurred  with  us.  The  following  extract  from  our  "  di- 
rectory for  the  public  worship  of  God,"  is  decisive  as  to  their 
views,  and  shall  close  our  remarks. 

"  It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  in  all  the  preceding  directions  there 
,is  a  very  great  compass  and  variety  ;  and  it  is  committed  to  the 
judgment  and  fidelity  of  the  officiating  pastor  to  insist  chiefiy  on 
such  parts,  or  to  take  in  more  or  less  of  the  several  parts,  as 
he  shall  be  led  to  by  the  aspect  of  Providence ;  the  particular 
state  of  the  congregation  in  which  he  officiates ;  or  the  disposi- 
tion and  exercise  of  his  own  heart  at  the  time.  But  we  think  it 
necessary  to  observe,  that,  although  we  do  not  approve,  as  is  well 
known,  of  confining  ministers  to  set  or  fixed  forms  of  prayer  for 
public  worship;  yet  it  is  the  indispensable  duly  of  every  minister, 
previously  to  his  entering  on  his  ofl^ce,  to  prepare  and  qualify  him- 
self for  this  part  of  his  duty,  as  well  as  for  preaching.  Ho  ought, 
by  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  by  reading 
the  best  writers  on  the  subject ;  by  meditation  and  a  life  of  commu- 
nion with  God  in  secret,  to  endeavour  to  acquire  both  the  spirit 
and  the  gift  of  prayer.  Not  only  so,  but  when  he  is  to  enter  on 
particular  acts  of  worship,  he  should  endeavour  to  compose  his 
spirit,  and  to  digest  his  thoughts  for  prayer,  that  it  may  he  perform- 
ed with  dignity  and  propriety,  as  well  as  to  the  profit  of  those  who 
join  in  it ;  and  that  he  may  not  disgrace  that  important  service  by 
mean,  irregular,  or  extravagant  effusions." 
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nand Guerike,  Licentiaten  und  Privatdocenten  der  TheB' 
logie  bei  der  Universitmt  in  Halle.  Halle.  1827.  Svo. 
Pp.  474. 

It  is  well  observed  by  the  author  of  the  work  before  as, 
that  in  the  reformation  true  religion  came  off  conqueror  from 
a  contest  which  no  other  religion  could  possibly  have  sui> 
vived;  a  contest  not  with  foreign,  but  intestine  foes;  with  dia- 
lectic subtlety;  with  speculative  pride,  with  a  corrupt  but 
imposing  superstition,  and  with  spiritual  wickedness  in  the 
highest  places.  Yet  this  conquest,  splendid  as  it  was,  ivas 
achieved  by  the  simple  preaching  of  Christ  crucified.  The 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  alone  was  the  main-/5pring,  the 
vital  principle  of  this  grand  work  throughout  Luther  par- 
ticularly seems  to  have  been  actuated,  to  the  end  of  life,  by 
an  irresistible  influence  impelling  him  to  preach  this  doctrine 
as  a  fundamental  truth.  His  heart,  his  life,  his  writings,  and 
we  had  almost  said,  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  were  fuU  of  IL 

The  subsequent  declension  into  formal  orthodoxy,  which 
took  place  in  the  Lutheran  church,  though  melancholy  ia 
itself  and  its  effects,  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  pernicioos 
controversies  in  the  church  itself  upon  matters  of  mere  form, 
and  the  unprofitable  war  which  it  waged  against  the  papists^ 
with  scholastic  arms,  by  degrees  withdrew  the  attention  of 
the  clergy  from  the  scriptures.  The  other  consequences  were 
inevitable.  Preachers  and  people  soon  learned  to  content 
themselves  with  an  adherence  to  the  dogmas  of  the  church, 
without  regard  to  the  influence  of  religion  on  the  heart  or 
life.  This  attachment  to  the  form  became,  as  usual,  more 
bigoted  in  proportion  as  the  substance  was  neglected.  The 
slightest  deviation  from  the  formularies  were  denounced  as 
fatal  heresies.  Theology  assumed  an  aspect  exclusively  pole- 
mical. Exegesis  was  regarded  as  entirely  secondary  to  scho- 
lastic dialectics.  In  the  most  celebrated  universities,  the  only 
distinctions  recognized  in  the  instruction  were  dogmatics^ 
homiletics  and  polemics.  Olearius  endeavoured  in  v^n  to 
institute  a   school    of   exegetical  theology  at  Leipsic^   and 
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Carpzov's  Lectures  on  Isaiah  closed  with  the  first  chapter.  A 
clergy  educated  on  these  principles,  could  bring  into  the  pul- 
pit nothing  better  than  the  quibbles  of  an  antiquated  logic,  or 
the  angry  brawls  of  hackneyed  controversy.  The  Bible  re- 
mained sealed  to  the  bewildered  people,  their  souls  grew  lean 
through  the  want  of  spiritual  food,  and  they  perished  for  lack 
of  vision. 

But  it  was  not  the  will  of  God  that  this  lamentable  state  of 
things  should  long  continue.  The  first  prognostic  of  a  change 
was  apparent  in  the  efforts  of  Calixt,  at  Helmstadt,  to  place 
the  evidences  of  religion  on  a  historical,  instead  of  a  metaphy- 
sical foundation,  by  recalling  the  attention  of  divines  to  the 
apostolic  age.  It  was  not  at  this  point,  however,  that  the* re- 
volution was  to  take  its  rise.  By  losing  its  practical  character, 
religion  had  declined;  by  resuming  that  character,  it  was  to 
rise  again.  The  first  movement  of  this  kind  began  among  the 
laity.  The  total  want  of  spiritual  nourishment  in  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  church,  drove  many  devout  laymen  to  an  inter- 
course with  God  and  their  hearts,  and  to  a  private  study  of 
the  truths  of  Christianity,  which  could  not  fail  to  quicken  in 
some  measure  the  putrescent  mass  around  them.  But  the  want 
of  sound  biblical  instruction,  and  of  mental  cultivation,  unhap- 
pily involved  them  in  the  snares  of  extravagant  fanaticism. 
In  a  country  like  Germany,  such  instruments  could  operate  no 
lasting  or  extensive  change.  A  combination  of  sound  judg- 
ment and  ripe  learning  with  the  spirit  of  vital  piety,  was  call- 
ed for,  to  influence  the  people  through  the  clergy  upon  the  one 
hand,  and  the  clergy  through  the  people  on  the  other.  Such 
agents  Providence  eventually  furnished,  in  the  persons  of 
Arnd,  Gerhard,  and  AndresB.  Yet  even  these  men,  valuable 
as  were  their  labours,  only  paved  the  way  for  one  who  was 
ordained  to  introduce  a  new  and  happy  era  in  the  German 
church — Philip  Jacob  Spener.  This  celebrated  character  was 
born  in  Alsace,  in  1635;  received  his  education  at  Strasburg; 
travelled  in  France  and  Switzerland;  and  in  1663  was  settled 
in  Strasburg  as  a  preacher.  Soon  afterwards  he  was  appoint^ 
ed  senior  minister  of  Frankfort,  and  in  1686  court  preacher 
at  Dresden,  and  confessor  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  His  last 
removal  was  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  provost  of  the  church 
of  St  Nicholas  in  1691,  and  where  he  died  on  the  5th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1705. 

The  grand  object  of  this  excellent  man's  labours  was  to  di- 
vorce theology  from  its  pernicious  union  with  the  jargon  of 
2B 
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the  schools,  and  again  bring  it  home  to  the  bosoms  of  men  9S 
a  practical  concern,  by  restoring  the  Bible  to  its  proper  rank, 
as  the  only  fountain  of  religious  truth.  He  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  coming  to  the  study  of  the  scriptures,  before  the  adop- 
tion of  a  system  of  opinions,  and  maintained  that  no  man  could 
truly  preach  the  gospel,  who  had  never  experienced  its  trans- 
forming power.  Against  the  prevailing  style  of  preachine,  he 
was  warm  in  his  denunciations,  insisting  that  the  only  subjects 
lawful  in  the  pulpit  were  the  great  practical  doctrines  of  re- 
demption and  sanctification.  These  views  he  exhibited  and 
vindicated  with  great  force  in  his  Pia  Desideriay  first  pub- 
lished as  a  preface  to  Arnd^s  Sermons.  Nor  did  he  in  his 
zeaf  for  the  improvement  of  the  clergy  turn  his  back  upon 
the  people.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  almost  the  first  who 
strove  to  break  the  habit  of  dependance  upon  public  ordinan- 
ces and  observances,  which  would  naturally  flow  from  such  a 
state  of  things  as  then  existed,  and  to  prove  the  necessity  of 
personal  religion  to  the  private  christian.  Such,  indeed,  was 
his  zeal  for  the  promotion  of  this  object,  that,  besides  his  in- 
defatigable labours  as  a  preacher,  he  establi^ed  what  he  called 
collegia  pieiatiSj  that  is,  conferences,  meetings  for  religious 
conversation  and  the  reading  of  the  scriptures.  His  influence 
appears  to  have  increased  as  he  advanced  in  his  career.  It 
was  greater  at  Dresden  than  at  Frankfort,  and  at  Berlin  liian 
at  Dresden.  With  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  his  opinion 
had  such  weight  that  he  was  employed  to  form  me  theological 
faculty  in  his  new  university  at  Halle.  To  this  happy  circum- 
stance that  infant  institution  was  indebted  for  the  advantage  of 
beginning  its  operations  under  the  salutary  influence  of  pious 
teachers. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Spener's  efforts  to  revive 
religion,  while  they  operated  happily  on  many,  only  served 
to  render  others  still  more  obstinate  in  their  attachment  to  the 
letter  of  the  truth,  and  more  bigoted  in  their  defence  of  frigid 
orthodoxy.  This  spirit  was  exhibited  most  strongly  in  the 
Saxon  universities,  especially  at  Wittenberg,  where  the  ortfio- 
dox  or  high  church  party  bestowed  upon  Spener  and  his  fel- 
lows in  contempt  tlie  name  of  pietistSj  a  term  correspond- 
ing very  nearly,  both  in  its  literal  and  sarcastic  import,  to 
puritans  in  English.  Amonc  those  who  shared  with  Spener 
the  honourable  ignominy  of  mis  appellation,  and  became  his 
socoessors  in  the  work  of  reformation,  the  greatest  was  Augus- 
tas Hermann  Francke. 
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Francke  was  born  at  Lubeck  in  1663,  but  removed  with 
his  parents  not  long  afterwards  to  Grotha.  He  was  privately- 
instructed  until  thirteen  years  of  age,  when  he  entered  the 
gymnasium  at  Gotha,  and  rose  quickly  to  distinction.  From 
the  first  he  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  religious 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  ten  besought  his  mother  to  allow 
him  a  private  chamber  where  he  might  retire  for  his  devo- 
tions. Here,  as  he  informs  us,  he  was  wont  to  pray  that  his 
course  in  life  might  be  so  ordered  as  to  promote  God's  glory 
most  effectually.  Still,  according  to  his  own  account,  his  rul- 
ing passion  at  this  time,  and  throughout  his  academical  career, 
was  a  thirst  for  literary  eminence.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he 
removed  to  the  university  of  Erfurt,  where  he  pursued  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  geography,  philosophy,  and  history,  for  some 
months,  and  then  removed  to  Kiel.  Here  he  resided  in  the 
family  of  the  distinguished  theologian  Christian  Kortholt,  and 
studied  ethics  and  metaphysics  as  preliminary  to  theology. 
Here,  too,  he  acquired  English,  a  circumstance  which  may 
have  had  some  influence  upon  the  after  course  of  his  opinions. 
In  1682  he  went  to  Hamburg  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  He- 
brew under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Ezra  Edzardi,  who 
counselled  him  to  learn  the  first  four  chapters  of  the  book  of 
Genesis,  by  the  help  of  a  translation,  till  the  sense  of  every 
word  was  perfectly  impressed  upon  his  mind.  When  this 
was  accomplished,  Ezra  bade  him  be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  was 
now  acquainted  with  a  third  part  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
and  advised  him  to  peruse  and  reperuse  the  Bible  before  enter- 
ing upon  minute  verbal  investigation.  Accordingly  he  re- 
turned to  his  own  home  at  Gotha,  where  he  read  the  Hebrew 
scriptures  seven  times  in  one  year;  at  the  same  time  he 
learned  French. 

After  a  residence  of  eighteen  months  at  home,  he  accepted 
the  invitation  of  a  student  of  theology  at  Leipsic  to  become 
his  room  mate  and  direct  his  Hebrew  studies.  At  the  same 
time  he  continued  his  professional  pursuits  under  Olearius  and 
others.  In  1686,  in  conjunction  with  Paul  Anton,  who  was 
afterwards  professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  he  established  a 
Philobiblical  society  at  Leipsic.  The  primary  design  of  this 
association  was  philological  improvement^  and  its  exercises 
consisted  in  readbg  and  remarking  upon  passages  of  the  Greek 
and  Hebrew  scriptures.  In  course  of  time,  however,  the  re* 
marks  thus  made  assumed  a  character  more  practical,  and  a 
corresponding  change  took  place  in  the  objects  of  the  institu- 
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tion.  So  popular  did  this  society  become,  that  a  public  place 
was  soon  required  for  their  assemblies,  and  Alberti,  the  profes- 
sor of  theology,  assumed  the  direction  of  it  ex  officio.  In  this 
way  Francke,  even  before  his  conversion,  was  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  same  cause  to  which  he  was  in  after  life  devoted. 

Having  spent  four  years  at  Leipsic,  Francke  went  to  Lune- 
burg  for  the  purpose  of  pursuing  exegetical  studies  under  the 
pious  and  learned  Sandhagen.  This  city  he  was  wont  to  call 
his  spiritual  birth  place,  as  it  was  here,  according  to  his  own 
account,  that  he  first  experienced  a  change  of  heart.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  his  early  religious  education.  We  may  add, 
that  one  of  the  first  books  with  which  he  was  familiar  was 
Arnd^s  Wahres  Christenthum  (True  Christianity).  We 
have  also  recorded  his  own  statement,  that  throughout  the 
course  of  his  preparatory  studies,  the  desire  of  learning,  wealth 
and  honour,  had  uncontrouled  possession  of  his  heart  Never- 
theless, from  the  time  that  he  turned  his  face  more  directly 
towards  the  ministry,  he  was  conscious  of  the  want  of  some- 
thing to  prepare  him  for  the  office.  He  felt  that  his  affections 
were  divided,  or,  more  properly,  engrossed  with  earthly 
objects;  that,  to  use  his  own  expressions,  "his  theology 
was  in  his  head,  not  in  hi^  heart,^'  and  so  strongly  did  the 
sense  of  this  deficiency  oppress  him,  that  during  his  abode  at 
Kiel,  he  was  accustomed  to  pray  earnestly  for  the  removal  of 
this  undefined  impediment  to  his  success.  At  Leipzic  he 
evinced  his  attachment  to  the  scriptures  by  the  part  which  he 
took  in  the  formation  of  the  biblical  societies;  but  this  con- 
sciousness that  he  still  wanted  something,  though  he  knew 
not  precisely  what,  still  haunted  him.  At  the  same  time,  he 
admits  that  he  had  no  just  views  of  his  own  character,  neces- 
sities and  helplessness,  nor  even  of  his  sinfulness  in  making 
worldly  honours  and  emoluments  the  objects  of  his  best  aflTec- 
tions. 

He  had  now  been  seven  years  engaged  in  the  study  of  the- 
ology, was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  letter  of  the  scriptures, 
and  had  gone  through  the  routine  of  studies  with  uncommon 
assiduity.  At  this  period,  (while  yet  at  Leipsic),  it  pleased 
God  to  give  him  daily  more  and  more  conviction  of  his  own 
unworthiness,  as  well  as  more  and  more  solicitude  to  change 
his  situation.  But  although  he  was  now  impressed  with  a  full 
belief  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  conversion,  he  found 
himself  so  entangled  with  the  things  of  this  world,  that  he 
despaired  of  being  able  to  extricate  himself  and  lift  his  affec- 
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lions  higher.     This  exterior  difficulty  seemed  to  be  removed 
by  his  change  of  situation  when  he  went  to  Luneburg,     Cut 
off  there  from  the  worldly  society  to  which  he  was  accustom- 
ed, and  brought  into  contact  with  consistent  and  exemplary 
Christians,  he  now  found  that  there  was  an  obstacle  more 
serious  than  mere  external  circumstances.     He  felt  more  than 
ever  the  necessity  of  a  change,  and  the  existence  of  some  ob- 
stacle within   himself  to  its  production.     While  in  this  state 
of  mind,  he  received  an  appointment  to  preach  in  St  John's 
church,  and  finding  himself  no  more  disposed  to  regard  the 
service  as  a  mere  exercise  in  eloquence,  he  felt  deeply  solici- 
tous so  to  perform  the  task  as  to  edify  his  hearers.     He  was 
still  engrossed  with  these  thoughts  when  he  fell  upon  the  text, 
(John  XX.  31),  ^*  These  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye 
might  have  life  through  his  name.''     While  reflecting  on  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  and  on  the  difference  between  im- 
aginary and  true  faith,  the  thought  occurred  to  him,  that  he 
was  himself  destitute  of  this  important  quality.     It  was  in 
vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  withstand  the  strong  conviction 
which  now  fastened  on  his  soul.     It  was  in  vain  that  he  re- 
verted to  his  books  and  even  to  the  scriptures  for  relief.     He 
could  find  it  neither  in  God's  word  nor  man's.     In  the  agony 
of  his  soul,  he  prayed  that  if  there  was  indeed  a  God,  he 
would  have  compassion  on  him.     While  in  this  state  of  mind, 
he  resolved,  unless  some  change  should  occur,  to  abstain  from 
preaching,  rather  than  preach  against  his  conscience.     "  For," 
to  borrow  his  own  most  expressive  terms,  **I  felt  too  sensibly 
what  it  was  to  have  no  God,  upon  whom  I  could  lay  hold;  to 
bemoan  my  sins  without  knowing  wherefore,  or  who  it  was 
that  caused  my  tears  to  flow,  or  whether  there  was  in  reality 
a  God  who  was  offended  with  me!"  "In  such  anguish,"  he 
continues,  "  I  knelt  down  upon  that  Sunday,  and  called  upon 
the  God  and  Saviour,  whom  I  knew  not  and  believed  not  in, 
for  deliverance  from  this  miserable  situation,  if  indeed  therfe 
was  a  God  and  Saviour.     The  Lord  heard  me,  heard  me  in- 
stantly.    All  my  doubts  vanished.     I  was  assured  in  my  own 
heart  of  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ     All  sorrow  and  uneasi- 
ness departed  from  me,  and  I  was  inundated  as  with  a  flood  of 
joy.     I  had  bent  my  knees  in  great  distress  and  doubt;  I  rose 
again  with  unutterable  confidence  and  joy.     I  felt  as  if  through 
all  my  past  life  I  had  been  lying  in  a  profound  sleep,  and  per- 
formed all  my  actions  in  a  dream,  and  as  if  I  had  now  for  the 
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first  time  been  awakened.  I  was  perfectly  convinced  that  all 
the  world  with  all  its  pleasures  could  not  produce  in  the  hu- 
man heart  such  delicious  joy  as  1  experienced  ^  and  I  saw  dis- 
tinctly, that  after  such  foretastes  of  God's  grace  and  goodness, 
the  world  with  its  charms  would  have  little  power  to  allure 
me/'  On  the  Wednesday  following  he  preached  upon  the 
text  which  he  had  chosen,  with  great  inward  satisfaction. 
From  this  hour  Francke  dated  his  conversion,  and  in  this 
hour,  as  he  himself  declared  in  his  last  prayer  in  the  garden  of 
the  orphan-house,  forty  years  afterwards,  Grod  opened  in  his 
heart  a  spring  from  which  exhaustless  streams  of  joy  and  con- 
solation had  been  flowing  ever  since. 

In  1688  Francke  left  Luneburg  for  Hamburg,  where  he 
spent  some  months  in  delightful  Christian  intercourse,  a  pri- 
vilege which  no  man  knew  better  how  to  estimate.  While 
in  mis  city  he  was  led,  by  new  views  of  the  imperfection 
of  education,  to  open  a  private  school  for  children,  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  he  was  accustomed  to  look  back  with 
gratitude  and  satisfaction.  To  his  brief  experience  in  this 
business  he  traced  most  of  the  improvements  which  he  was 
the  means  of  introducing  into  Halle.  The  results  of  this  ex- 
perience he  has  recorded  in  his  book  upon  the  education  of 
children. 

Deeply  impressed  with  our  Saviour's  words  to  Peter,  when 
thou  art  converted^  strengthen  thy  brethren,  he  determined 
to  return  to  Leipsic.  This  step  he  seems  to  have  taken  with 
a  full  expectation  of  the  contempt  and  opposition  which  he  must 
encounter.  After  spending  two  months  with  Spener  at  Dres- 
den, and  gaining  more  insight  into  his  opinions  and  designs, 
he  commenced  a  course  of  exegetical  and  practical  lectures  in 
the  German  language  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians, 
Ephesians,  and  Corinthians.  Such  was  the  number  that  at- 
tended his  instructions,  that  the  rector  of  the  university 
threw  open  to  him  one  of  the  public  halls,  and  even  there  many 
were  obliged  to  stand  at  the^doors  and  windows. 

The  efltect  of  these  lectures,  and  of  the  Philobiblical  so- 
cieties, which  were  now  revived  with  tenfold  spirit,  was  soon 
evident  The  practical  tendency  of  Francke's  instructions, 
and  the  unction  of  piety  by  which  they  were  pervaded,  were, 
by  the  blessing  of  God,  made  instrumental  in  the  conversion 
of  many  souls.  At  the  same  time,  his  anticipations  of  con- 
tempt and  opposition  were  completely  realized.  The  unusual 
number,  both  of  citizens  and  students,  who  thronged  his  lecture 
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room^  excited  envy,  while  his  reh'gious  sentiments  aroused 
the  enmity  of  many.  His  lecturing  in  German  instead  of 
Latin  was  denounced  as  an  unwarrantable  departure  from  aca- 
demic usage.  He  was  accused  of  rendering  the  way  to  heaven 
more  thorny  than  it  ought  to  be;  was  charged  with  h3rpocrisy 
and  pride;  and  branded  with  the  odious  name  of  pietist  A 
sort  of  inquest  was  held  by  public  authority  for  six  successive 
days,  before  which  Francke  and  several  others  were  arraigned ; 
but  though  the  whole  theological  faculty,  the  clergy,  and  the 
consistory,  were  against  him,  he  was  cleared.  The  faculty, 
however,  issued  a  decree  that  the  magistri  of  the  university 
should  not  presume  to  lecture  on  theology,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  obliged  to  relincj^uish  his  instructions,  and  soon 
left  the  place  for  ever.  In  this  step  he  was  quickly  followed 
by  his  friends  Schade,  Anton,  and  Thomasius. 

But  no  sooner  was  this  door  of  usefulness  closed,  than  Pro- 
vidence set  another  open.  In  June  1690  he  received  and 
accepted  a  call  to  St  Augustine's  church  in  Erfurt.  Here  he 
found  a  kindred  spirit  in  John  Joachim  Breithaupt  Both 
preaching  the  same  doctrines,  and  inspired  with  the  same  zeal, 
they  entered  into  one  another's  plans  with  ardour.  Both,  but 
particularly  Francke,  drew  multitudes  to  church,  not  only 
from  the  city  but  the  country,  papists  as  well  as  protestants. 
Besides  their  public  ministrations,  they  held  meetings  in  their 
houses  for  religious  conference ;  and  Francke,  in  addition  to 
bis  other  labours,  lectured  daily  on  the  Bible  to  the  Erfurt 
students.  These  zealous  operations  could  of  course  not  be 
continued  in  a  catholic  city,  without  opposition  on  the  part 
of  the  prevailing  party;  but  unhappily  the  Lutherans  them- 
selves, and  Francke's  own  colleagues  in  the  ministry,  concurred 
in  denouncing  him  as  an  innovator,  enthusiast,  and  pietist 
He  was  accused  of  circulating  pernicious  books  among  the 
people,  and  on  this  charge  was  brought  before  the  magistrates. 
When  he  repelled  the  charge  indignantly,  a  packet  was  pro- 
duced which  had  been  intercepted  at  the  post,  and  which, 
it  was  supposed,  would  confound  the  heretic  for  ever.  On 
opening  it,  however,  it  was  found  to  contain  nothing  but  New 
Testaments.  His  enemies  were  overwhelmed  with  shame, 
and  the  proceedings  against  him,  far  from  contracting  his  ope^ 
rations,  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  scriptures,  and 
led  multitudes  to  purchase. 

He  had  now  resided  fifteen  months  in  Erfurt,  when  an 
electoral  decree  unexpectedly  arrived,  requiring  him  to  leave 
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the  city  within  forty-eight  hours,  assigning  as  the  only  reason^ 
that  he  was  the  founder  of  a  new  sect,  which  his  highness  did 
not  choose  to  countenance.  The  citizens  petitioned  in  favour  of 
their  pastor,  but  of  course  without  effect.  Francke,  after 
lodging  with  the  magistrates  a  solemn  protest  against  these 
proceedings,  prepared  for  his  departure.  The  short  space 
allotted  for  that  purpose  he  spent  chiefly  with  his  friends  in 
his  own  house,  consoling  and  exhorting  tJiem, 

The  duke  of  Gotha,  when  informed  of  these  proceedings, 
expostulated  warmly  with  the  elector,  and  invited  Francke  to 
reside  in  his  own  dominions.  At  the  same  time  several  other 
princes  made  efforts  to  secure  him.  The  duke  of  Saxe-Co- 
burg  offered  him  a  professorship,  and  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Weimer  the  rank  of  a  court  preacher.  But  he  looked  upon 
his  course  as  already  designated  by  the  hand  of  Providence. 
On  the  very  day  that  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Erfurt  he  had 
received  an  invitation  from  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  in 
compliance  with  which  he  now  accepted  the  professorship  of 
Greek  and  Oriental  languages  in  the  new  university  of  Halle,  at 
the  same  time  taking  charge  of  St  George's  church  at  Glaucha 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  society  he  found  in  a  deplorable 
condition.  His  predecessor  not  only  had  not  preached  the 
gospel,  but  had  led  a  grossly  immoral  life,  while  the  state  of 
manners  and  opinion  generally  in  the  place  was  entirely  hos- 
tile to  true  piety.  Francke  retained  the  charge  of  this  church 
thirteen  years,  at  first  alone,  and  afterwards  in  connexion  with 
an  adjunct  pastor.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  became  pas- 
tor of  St  Ulrich's  church  in  Halle.  Here,  as  in  Erfurt,  he 
preached  boldly  and  incessantly  the  doctrines  of  grace,  as 
clearly  taught  in  scripture,  with  the  same  success  and  the 
same  opposition.  The  professorship  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
languages  he  held  till  1699,  when  he  was  appointed  a  profes- 
sor of  theology.     This  station  he  retained  until  his  death. 

No  sooner  did  Francke  enter  on  his  duties  as  an  academical 
instructor,  than  he' gave  himself  to  the  great  object  of  deliver- 
ing theology  from  its  scholastic  fetters,  and  making  it  at  once 
a  scriptural  and  practical  study.  He  zealously  inculcated  the 
sentiment,  that  the  first  object  of  the  student  of  theology  must 
be,  to  learn  by  experience  in  what  Christianity  consists;  and 
then  how  it  may  be  most  successfully  communicated  to  others* 
There  has  probably  never  been  a  teacher  more  successful  in 
making  his  instructions  always  practical,  and  certainly  none 
who  could  avail  himself  of  such  extensive  learning,  and  yet 
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perceive  so  perfectly  the  spirit  of  religion.  For  the  most 
part,  unfortUDately,  ardent  piety  has  flourished  in  the  absence 
of  profound  acquirements,  and  learning  has  appeared  to  exer 
else  a  blasting  influence  upon  the  heart  But  Francke,  though 
unquestionably  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  a  zealous  advo- 
cate of  learning,  had  the  happy  art  of  bringing  all  his  acquisi- 
tions into  their  appropriate  place  as  handmaids  of  religion. 

The  department  of  theology  which  he  selected  as  the  field 
of  his  exertions,  was  that  of  exegesis;  but  besides  his  lectures 
on  this  subject,  he  delivered  others  upon  pastoral  theology. 
None  of  his  official  performances,  however,  can  compare,  upon 
the  score  of  practical  religious  influence,  with  his  Lectiones 
ParasneticsB  or  Exhortatory  Lectures  to  students  of  theology, 
which  have  been  published,  and  from  which*  Dr  Guerike 
gives  copious  extracts.  They  are  full  of  animated  personal 
appeals,  and  of  excellent  suggestions  on  the  means  of  uniting 
diligent  and  efficacious  study,  with  an  assiduous  cultivation  of 
the  heart  Many,  very  many,  we  are  told,  traced  their  first 
genuine  impressions  of  religious  truth  to  these  discourses. 

Besides  his  strict  official  duties  as  a  lecturer,  Francke  ren- 
dered no  small  service  to  the  university,  by  instituting  private  * 
societies  and  schools  among  the  students,  subsidiary  to  the 
public  system  of  instruction.  Among  these  none  was  more 
important  than  the  biblical  societies  (collegia  biblica)  in 
which  the  members  exercised  themselves  in  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  scriptures,  under  the  direction  of  a  public 
teacher.  Of  the  same  description  was  the  catechetical  insti- 
tute, intended  to  prepare  the  candidates,  by  previous  practice, 
for  the  business  of  catechizing  their  parishioners,  to  which  he 
justly  attached  great  importance.  Besides  these,  he  organized, 
and  personally  watched  over,  private  schools  in  pulpit  elo- 
quence, and  other  branches  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
subjects  which  he  taught  In  addition  to  all  this,  like  most  of 
his  countrymen  in  similar  situations,  he  composed  and  pub- 
lished much.  His  influence,  direct  and  indirect,  of  course 
was  very  great,  and  being  what  he  was,  that  influence  was,  of 
necessity,  most  salutary.  It  was  seen  in  its  effects  upon  the 
students  of  theology,  and  through  them  upon  liiose  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact  It  extended  to  the  remotest 
regions  from  which  pupils  came  to  Halle,  and  many  a  soul,  to 
whom  Francke  and  Halle  were  both  utterly  unknown,  has 
owed  its  conversion,  under  Providence,  to  this  seat  of  learning 
and  this  man  of  Grod. 
3C 
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iBut  the  work  with  which  Francke's  name  is  most  com- 
pletely and  durably  identified,  is  the  foundation  of  the  orphan- 
house  at  Halle.  Of  this  establishment  he  was  the  sole  projec- 
tor, and  there  is  probably  no  instance  upon  record  more 
impressive  of  a  great  work,  accomplished  through  the  strength 
of  faith,  almost  without  means,  and  in  the  face  of  difficulties. 
In  the  year  1694,  being  deeply  affected  with  a  view  of  the 
gross  ignorance  in  which  the  children  of  the  poor  were  grow- 
ing up,  he  determined  to  exert  himself  to  better  their  condition. 
His  first  efforts  were  restricted  to  the  furnishing  of  books,  for 
which  purpose  he  set  up  a  box  in  his  own  house  with  this 
inscription,  **  Whoso  hath  this  world's  good,  and  seeth  his 
brother  have  need,  and  shutteth  up  his  bowels  from  him,  how 
dwelleth  the  Idve  of  God  in  him?'*  "Every  man  as  he  pur- 
poseth  in  his  heart,  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity;  for  God 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver.*'  About  three  months  after  he  set  up 
this  box,  one  individual  contributed  four  dollars,  which  so 
animated  Francke,  that  he  resolved  to  institute  a  free-school, 
and  accordingly  forthwith  employed  a  poor  student  to  instruct 
a  number  of  poor  children  daily,  in  a  room  adjoining  his  own 
'  study.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  some  of  the  citizens 
proposed  to  send  their  own  children  to  the  same  instructor, 
paying  a  small  sum  weekly,  to  which  Francke  consented, 
and  the  number  of  pupils  was  thus  raised  to  sixteen.  To  the 
poor  scholars,  besides  their  gratuitous  instruction,  alms  were 
given  once  or  twice  a  week.  In  the  summer  of  1695  a  lady 
at  a  distance  wrote  to  Franke  to  obtain  a  private  tutor  for  her 
children.  Not  being  able  to  procure  one  at  the  time,  he  in- 
formed her  that  if  she  would  send  them  to  Halle,  he  would 
furnish  them  with  teachers.  The  proposal  was  accepted,  and 
a  foundation  laid  for  the  royal  public  school,  which  in  1709 
already  numbered  twenty-three  teachers  and  seventy-two 
pupils.  In  this  same  summer  (of  1695)  above  six  hundred 
dollars  were  put  into  his  hands  for  charitable  purposes,  part 
of  which  he  distributed  among  poor  students,  and  laid  out  the 
rest  upon  his  school.  The  number  of  pupils  soon  became  too 
lar^e  to  be  accommodated  in  the  parsonage,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  hired  two  apartments  in  a  neighbour's  house,  and 
separating  the  poor  children  from  the  others,  placed  each  class 
under  its  own  teacher.  But  as  he  could  not  long  fail  to  ob- 
serve that  all  the  good  effected  in  the  school  was  liable  to  be 
counteracted  out  of  doors,  he  conceived  the  plan  of  educating 
some  poor  children  altogether,  that  is  lodging,  feeding,  gov- 
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erningy  as  well  as  teaching  them.  In  this  he  was  confirmed 
by  the  seasonable  grant  of  an  annuity  of  five  and  twenty  dol- 
lars, upon  the  strength  of  which  he  determined  to  receive  one 
orphan,  but  as  four  presented  themselves  at  the  same  time,  he 
took  them  all,  trusting  in  Providence  to  bear  him  out  The 
sameimplicitconfidenceinduced  him  to  receive fiveothers  short- 
ly afterwards,  all  of  whom  he  placed  in  pious  families,  entrust- 
ing the  direction  of  their  education  to  a  student  of  theology 
named  Neubauer.  Three  individuals  contributed  nearly  a 
thousand  dollars  to  further  his  design,  with  which  he  not  only 
paid  the  debts  of  his  establishment,  but  bought  and  enlarged 
the  house  in  which  the  children  were  instructed.  His  next 
step  was  to  collect  the  orphans,  twelve  in  number,  from  the 
private  families  where  they  were  lodged  into  the  school 
house,  where  they  were  accommodated  with  their  guardian  Neu- 
bauer. At  the  same  time  he  received  four  and  twenty  needy 
students  of  the  university  as  boarders  without  charge.  In  the 
summer  of  1696,  the  male  and  female  orphans  were  divided, 
and  soon  after  the  children  of  the  citizens  were  formed  into  a 
separate  school,  and  from  these  schools  resulted  in  the  end  a 
regular  gymnasium,  which  in  1709  contained  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  pupils,  divided  into  seven  classes,  and  in  1730  number- 
ed above  five  hundred. 

The  number  of  inmates  now  increased  so  rapidly,  that 
Francke  found  it  necessary  to  provide  new  accommodations, 
and  accordingly  he  purchased  a  hotel  just  out  of  Halle  for  the 
purpose;  but  finding  it  not  altogether  suitable,  he  determined 
to  enlarge  it  by  erecting  a  new  edifice.  In  pursuance  of  this 
resolution,  the  foundation  of  the  present  orphan-house  was 
laid  on  the  24th  of  July  (N.  S.)  1698.  At  this  time  the  num- 
ber of  the  orphans  was  one  hundred,  besides  whom  seventy 
poor  students  were  gratuitously  boarded.  At  the  time  when 
this  building  was  commenced,  Francke  was  without  the  means 
of  paying  for  it,  and  yfct  found  it  necessary  to  make  regular 
weekly  payments  to  the  workmen.  Of  course,  he  was  often 
in  extremity,  being  obliged  to  lay  out  every  penny  of  loose 
change,  and  sometimes  to  dispose'of  valuable  articles,  in  order 
to  provide  the  school  with  candles.  At  no  time,  however, 
were  the  children  made  to  go  without  a  meal,  or  the  labourers 
without  their  hire.  Each  day's  work  upon  the  walls  was 
opened  with  prayer,  and'each  week  closed  with  an  exhortation 
to  the  workmen.     The  work  thus  piously  conducted  prosper- 
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ed;  for  within  a  year  the  house  was  under  cover,  and  at 
Easter  1701  entirely  finished. 

Francke  has  himself  given  a  minute  and  interesting  state- 
ment of  the  almost  innumerable  instances  in  which  he  was 
delivered  from  apparently  inextricable  difficulties  by  interpo- 
sitions of  an  overruling  Providence.  Some  of  these  cases  are 
so  very  remarkable,  from  the  coincidence  of  time  and  place, 
and  the  exact  correspondence  of  the  supply  with  the  emer- 
jgency,  that  on  other  testimony  they  might  seem  suspicious. 
But  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  they  can  only  be  regarded  as 
impressive  proofs  of  the  certainty  with  which  Divine  Provi- 
dence sustains  the  few  that  trust  implicitly  in  him,  even  in 
the  extremest  exigencies.  And  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned 
that  in  almost  every  case  these  providential  succours  were 
immediately  preceded  by  importunate  supplication*  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  the  fruit  of  this  confidence  and  faith  was  reaped 
in  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  the  institution  by  all  classes, 
both  at  home  and  in  foreign  parts,  by  kings,  nobles,  ministers 
of  state,  professors,  soldiers,  citizens,  domestics,  widows, 
orphans.  Frederick  I.,  king  of  Prussia,  took  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  establishment,  contributed  one  hundred  thou- 
sand building  stones,  and  thirty  thousand  tiles  to  the  new 
edifice;  gave  one  thousand  dollars  twice  in  money,  and  allow- 
ed it  many  privileges.  On  the  other  hand,  an  apothecary  of 
Leipsic  supplied  the  institution  eratis  with  all  medicines,  until  it 
was  able  to  supply  itself.  By  ttie  many  benefactions,  of  which 
these  are  single  specimens;  by  the  unremitting  zeal  of  Francke 
himself;  by  the  ability  and  faithfulness  of  his  assistants;  but, 
above  all,  by  the  grace  of  God;  the  orphan-house  grew  in  pros- 
perity and  influence  so  rapidly,  that  before  the  founder's  death 
it  had  attained  its  present  amplitude  of  plan,  comprehendius 
not  only  an  asylum  and  a  school,  with  a  dairy,  brewery,  and 
other  household  offices,  but  also  a  library  of  eighteen  thousand 
volumes,  a  museum,  a  laboratory,  a  dispensary,  an  infirmary, 
and  an  extensive  establishment  for  the  printing  and  sale  erf 
books.  At  the  time  referred  to,  besides  one  hundred  and 
thirty -four  orphans,  under  ten  male  and  female  guardians,  it 
instructed  (chiefly  gratis)  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
seven  children  in  its  different  schools,  by  meai^  of  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  teachers,  maintained  six  poor  widows, 
and  kept  open  table  for  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  poor  stu- 
dents and  a  number  of  the  poorer  children. 
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It  was  impossible  that  an  establishment  so  noble  should 
escape  reproach.  It  was  considered  as  a  strong  hold  of  pietism, 
and  of  course  aroused  the  enmity  of  the  opposing  party.  An 
orthodox  professor  wrote  a  book  against  it,  with  a  title  which 
may  thus  be  rendered  into  English:  "The  Orphan-house  at 
Halle,  seeking  support  and  wealth  by  means  of  the  encumber- 
ed Martha,  and  not,  as  it  pretends,  of  the  best  part — choosing 
Mary/'*  But  the  opposition  was  not  limited  to  theologians. 
In  all  classes  of  society,  this  unique  monument  of  God's  grace 
and  man's  faith  found  some  to  disapprove  and  vilify  it  To 
one  the  plan  appeared  absurd  and  rash,  to  another  too  expen- 
sive and  magnificent,  while  a  third  looked  upon  it  as  an  inter- 
ested speculation.  At  the  very  time  when  Francke  was  pray- 
ing for  just  enough  to  supply  the  next  day's  exigency,  he  was 
thought  by  some,  and  said  by  many,  to  be  rolling  in  wealth. 
The  men  of  the  world  were  unable  to  conceive  how  an  insti- 
tution upon  such  a  scale  could  rise  so  rapidly  without  an  im- 
mense capital,  so  that  the  very  smiles  of  Providence  were  the 
occasion  of  exciting  envious  suspicions.  Those  suspicions, 
however,  were  innocuous.  The  orphan-house  has  lived  and 
prospered  through  the  changes  of  a  most  eventful  century. 
To  borrow  the  idea  of  our  author,  the  long  procession  of  true 
servants  of  Christ  Jesus,  who  have  gone  forth  from  its  walls, 
bear  witness  to  its  character,  and  if  they  should  hold  their 
peace,  the  very  stones  might  be  expected  to  cry  out 

The  mention  of  these  facts  reminds  us  that  we  have  at- 
tempted no  detail  of  the  vexatious  controversies  in  which 
Francke  was  involved,  from  the  time  of  his  settlement  at  Halle 
till  his  death;  and  our  limits  warn  us  that  we  can  barely  touch 
upon  the  subject  here.  In  the  same  year  that  he  entered  on 
his  office,  the  authorities  at  Berlin,  being  anxious  to  secure  the 
learned  jurist  Stryk,  of  Wittenberg,  to  teach  at  Halle,  found 
that  he  was  violently  prejudiced  against  the  pietists  in  general, 
and  Francke  in  particular;  so  violently  that  he  utterly  refused 
the  offered  place,  except  upon  condition  of  Francke's  previous 
removal.  Accordingly  a  number  of  highly  honourable  places, 
ecclesiastical  and  academical,  were  offered  to  Francke's 
choice  to  induce  him  to  remove,  but  he  refused.     The  finger 


*  The  quaintoess  of  the  origioal  is  perfeetly  ioimitable— "  Das  durch  die  ge- 
sch'afiige  Martharo,  und  nicht,  wie  vorgeeeben  wird,  durch  die  das*  beste  Tbeil 
erwahleDde  Mariam,  seinen  Unterhalt  uod  Reichthum  sucheode  Waisenhaus  in 
HaMe." 
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of  God  he  thought  too  manifest  in  bringing  him  to  Halle  to 
be  disregarded.  It  was  in  vain  that  persuasions,  promises,  and 
threats  of  deposition  were  employed.     He  still  maintained  his 

Elace,  and  well  it  was  for  all  parties  that  he  did,  for  Stryk 
eing  finally  prevailed  upon  to  conquer  his  repugnance,  was 
no  sooner  made  acquainted  with  the  hated  pietist  than  he  be- 
came his  fast  and  zealous  friend,  and  continued  so  till  death. 
But  other  and  more  implacable  opponents  soon  arose  among 
the  clergy  of  the  place,  by  whom  Francke  and  his  colleague 
Breithaupt,  who  had  followed  him  from  Erfurt,  and  was  now 
his  co-professor,  were  regarded  as  heretical  enthusiasts.  The 
pulpits  of  the  orthodox  or  high  church  party  soon  became  the 
vehicles  of  personal  abuse.  The  charge  of  heresy,  so  confi- 
dently urged,  compelled  the  attention  of  the  court,  and  in  No- 
vember 1692,  a  commissioner  from  Berlin  held  an  inquest  at 
•Halle,  the  result  of  which  was  an  acquittal  of  the  pietists,  and 
an  implied  condemnation  of  the  conduct  of  the  clergy.  This 
disturbance  was  succeeded  by  a  cessation  of  hostilities  at  Halle, 
but  Francke  found  himself  forced  into  a  controversy  with  ex- 
ternal foes.  Orthodox  Lutherans,  in  various  quarters,  who 
assailed  him,  first  generally  as  a  pietist,  and  afterwards  as  an 
unpugner  of  Luther^s  version,  which  he  had  been  bold  enough 
to  censure  in  a  monthly  series  of  biblical  annotations.  No 
sooner  was  he  freed  from  the  vexation  of  this  contest,  in  which 
he  was  supported  by  John  Henry  Michaelis  and  other  learned 
friends,  than  the  old  dissensions  with  the  clergv  were  revived. 
This  was  partly  brought  about  by  Francke  himself,  who  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit  strong  denunciations  of  false  prophets, 
which,  though  free  from  personalities,  were  readily  applied 
by  the  people,  and  the  persons  who  were  really  the  objects  of 
them.  This  was  met  by  intemperate  retaliation  on  the  other 
side,  producing  such  disorder  that  anotiier  commission  was 
sent  down,  which  succeeded,  after  some  time,  in  effecting  an 
apparent  reconciliation.  Francke  disavowed  adl  personal  allu- 
sions in  his  sermons;  the  clergy  qualified  and  softened  their 
expressions,  and  the  whole  was  terminated  by  a  pacific  ser- 
mon from  one  of  the  commissioners.  This  truce  was  nev^r 
broken.  The  two  parties  held  their  own  opinions  and  let  one 
another  rest;  and  when  Francke  died,  his  funeral  discourse 
was  preached  by  one  of  his  most  virulent  opponents,  in  the 
most  laudatory  terms.  The  only  theological  controversy  in 
which  Francke  was  afterwards  engaged,  was  occasioned  by  a 
work   of  Dr   Mayer's,    who,   alarmed  at  the  translation   of 
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Francke's  writings  into  Swedish,  wrote  a  catechism  to  coun- 
teract the  poison.  The  first  question — WTiat  are  the  pie' 
tists?  was  answered  in  this  strain:  "They  are  fanatics^  who, 
under  the  appearance  of  true  godliness,  corrupt  and  persecute 
the  Lutheran  religion,  and  hy  their  apparent  sanctity  delude 
poor  souls,  who,  having  eyes  hut  seeing  not,  and  having  ears 
but  hearing  not,  follow  the  footsteps  of  their  leaders,  and  has- 
ten with  them  to  eternal  damnation!"  The  last  question  is 
as  follows:  "In  what  part  of  the  Bible  has  the  Holy  Ghost 
described  the  pietists?  Ans.  In  2  Timothy,  iii.  1 — 9."  The 
only  other  controversies  in  which  Francke  was  engaged,  was 
that  relating  to  the  orphan-house,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

In  connexion  with  Francke's  varied  labours,  which  we  have 
already  spoken  of,  we  may  mention  his  zealous  co-operation 
in  Von  Canstein's  measures  for  distributing  the  Bible,  and  in 
the  king  of  Denmark's  missions  to  the  East  Ziegenbalg 
and  Plutschau,  the  first  missionaries  to  Hindostan,  were  se- 
lected upon  Francke's  recommendation,  and  maintained  a 
correspondence  with  him  while  he  lived.  He  also  manifest- 
ed a  strong  interest  in  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  though  the 
want  of  opportunity  and  leisure  limited  his  personal  exertions. 
He  had,  however,  the  satisfaction  of  baptizing  several  conver- 
ted through  his  ministry,  and  preached,  on  the  occasion,  from 
Luke,  iL  22,  32. 

The  constant  and  laborious  occupations  in  which  Francke, 
as  we  have  seen,  employed  himself,  were  only  interrupted, 
during  forty  years,  by  occasional  journeys  to  recruit  his 
health.  In  1713  he  attended  the  funeral  of  Frederic  I.,  as 
deputy  from  Halle,  and  while  at  Berlin,  extorted  from  the 
new  king  this  valuable  testimony:  ^< Francke  is  a  good  man; 
he  speaks  the  truth  to  every  body.^^ 

His  last  extensive  journey  through  the  different  provinces 
of  Germany,  in  1717,  was  something  like  the  progress  of  a 
sovereign.  Multitudes  thronged  to  hear  the  pietist ;  to  see 
the  founder  of  the  orphan-house.  The  largest  churches  were 
completely  filled,  with  multitudes  of  every  sect  and  name, 
eager  to  hear  him  preach.  In  some  places  he  was  entertain- 
ed at  the  public  expense,  and  conducted  in  procession  through 
the  streets;  in  others  his  approach  was  apprehended  as  a  fear- 
ful evil.  In  the  latter  case,  however,  he  had,  for  the  most 
part,  onlv  to  appear,  in  order  to  be  welcome.  His  sincerity, 
his  lowhness,  his  overflowing  love,  disarmed  suspicion  and 
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refuted  calumny.  Is  this  pietism?  men  would  say;  then  the 
Saviour  and  his  followers  were  pietists.  At  Ulm,  receiving 
no  request  to  preach,  he  attended,  as  a  hearer,  on  a  sermon  by 
an  orthodox  professor,  in  which  he  heard  himself  described, 
with  every  circumstance  necessary  to  identify  him  but  his 
name.  The  city  magistrates,  confounded  at  this  incident,  and 
dreading  the  displeasure  of  the  court,  where  Francke  was 
known  to  be  in  favour,  could  devise  no  better  mode  of  ma- 
king peace,  than  by  inviting  Francke  to  preach  himself  on  the 
ensuing  Sabbath.  When  the  day  arrived,  an  immense  multi- 
tude assembled  to  enjoy  the  retaliation,  which  consisted  in  a 
practical  discourse  upon  the  nature  of  true  faith.  The  whole 
city,  with  one  voice,  declared  for  Francke,  and  conspired  to 
do  him  honour. 

We  have  extended  our  desultory  sketch  so  far,  that  we  can 
neither  go  into  details  of  his  last  sickness,  nor  descant  upon 
his  character.  His  constitution,  naturally  strong,  was  worn 
down  by  exertion,  atid  after  exhibiting  upon  his  death-bed  a 
most  edifying  example  of  faith,  patience,  peace  of  conscience, 
and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  fell  asleep  on  the  8th  of  June, 
1727,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  The  whole  city  thronged 
to  see  his  body  and  assist  in  its  interment 

The  work  from  which  we  have  derived  these  statements 
was  occasioned  by  the  recurrence  of  the  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  Francke's  demise,  and  was  designed  as  a  commemo- 
rative tribute  to  his  character,  embodying  in  one  work  the 
materials  which  had  been  scattered  through  a  number  of  au- 
thorities. Besides  the  mere  details,  it  contains  just  views  and 
apposite  reflections  which  we  have  not  room  to  borrow.  For 
ourselves,  we  shall  only  add,  that  if  of  any  man  it  may  be 
said,  that  being  dead  he  speaketh,  it  may  be  said  of  Francke. 
To  three  classes,  in  our  own  country,  he  may  thus  be  said  to 
speak,  with  special  point  and  emphasis.  To  the  speculative 
scholar,  who  despises  warmth  of  heart  as  incompatible  with 
learning;  to  the  pious  student,  who  renounces  mental  culture 
as.  the  bane  of  true  religion;  and  to  those  of  either  order  who 
believe  themselves  excused  from  active  eflfort  by  their  virtues 
or  their  acquisitions;  the  example  of  Augustus  Hermann 
Francke  says,  in  most  impressive  language.  Go  and  do  like- 
wise. 
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REVIEW 

Of  an  Article  in  the  June  number  of  the  Christian  Spec-- 
tatoTy  entitled,  <<  Inquiries  respecting  the  Doctrine  of  Im- 
putation." 

In  our  number  for  January  last,  we  presented  our  readers 
with  a  condensed  view  of  the  early  history  of  Pelagianism. 
In  the  course  of  that  article,  it  fell  in  our  way  to  express  our 
belief  in  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  our  conviction  of  its  im- 
portance, and  of  its  being  generally  received  among  orthodox 
Christians.  This  doctrine,  our  readers  are  aware,  has  long 
been,  nominally  at  least,  rejected  by  many  of  our  New  En- 
gland brethren.  Without  much  argument  on  the  subject,  it 
has  been  discarded  as  intrinsically  absurd;  and  it  has  not  un- 
frequently  been  presented  as  an  unanswerable  argument 
against  other  doctrines,  that  they  lead  to  all  the  absurmties  of 
this  exploded  dogma.  We  have  long  been  convinced,  that 
the  leading  objections  to  this  doctrine,  arose  from  an  entire, 
and  to  us,  an  unaccountable  misapprehension  of  its  nature  as 
held  among  Calvinists.  We,  therefore,  thought  it  proper,  and 
adapted  to  remove  prejudices,  to  state  the  common  views  on 
this  subject,  that  our  brethren  might  see  that  they  did  not  in- 
volve the  absurdities  which  they  imagined.  Unfortunately, 
as  far  as  the  author  of  the  article  under  review  is  concerned, 
our  object  has  not  been  answered.  The  writer,  who  signs 
himself  ^  Protestant,  is  evidently  much  dissatisfied  with 
our  opinions.  His  object,  in  his  communication  to  the  Spec- 
tator, is  Co  impugn  several  of  our  statements,  and  to  present 
his  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  doctrine  itself.  To  our  sur- 
prise, these  difficulties  are  almost  all  founded  on  the  very 
misapprehension  which  it  was  our  object  to  correct  Al- 
though our  readers,  we  think,  will  sympathize  with  us  in  our 
regret  at  many  of  the  statements  of  this  author,  and  feel  hurt 
that  he  should  have  allowed  himself  to  make  the  unguarded 
imputations  contained  in  his  piece,  we  are  not  sorry  that  we 
are  called  upon,  by  this  direct  appeal,  to  state  more  fully  our 
views  on  this  subject,  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest 

Before  proceeding  to  the  doctrine  of  imputation  and  of  the 
protestant's  difficulties,   there   are   one   or  two   subjects  on 
3  D 
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which  we  would  make  a  passing  remark.    This  writer  attri- 
butes to  us  great  subserviency  to  the  opinions  of  the  fethers. 
Such  expressions  as  the  following  clearly  convey  this  impu- 
tation.    "Can  any  one  inform  me  to  what  age  this  < ortLo- 
doxy'   belongs;  and  where  the  history  of  it  is  to  be  found 
among  the  fathers  whose  authority  is  so  much  relied  on  by 
this  historian?"  Page    340.     "Can   the   historian  honestly 
say,  with  all  his  attachment  to  the  fathers,  &c."  "Last  of  all, 
I  would  particularly  request,  if  any  writer  should  favour  me 
with  an  answer  to  these  inquiries,  that  reasonSf  and  not  naiMiy 
msLj  be  given  in  support  of  his  statements.     If  it  be  suggest- 
ed that  none  but  a  heretic  could  ask  such  questions,  I  would 
reply,  that  there  are  minds  in  our  country  which  are  not  si- 
tisfi^  that  calling  hard  names  is  argument;  or  that  the  argur 
mentum  ad  invidiam  is  the  happiest  weapon  which  a  meek 
and  humble  Christian  can  use.    Men  are  apt  to  suspect  that 
such  ar^ments  would  not  be  employed,  if  better  ones  were 
at  hand  m  their  stead.     I  only  add  that  l^mji  Protestant*^' 
And  so  are  we,  however  unworthy  that  eentleman  may  think 
us  of  the  title.     We  would  not  knowin^y  call  any  man  mas- 
ter upon  earth.     We  profess  to  believe,  with  him,  that  the 
Bible  is  the  religion  of  protestants;  and  that  it  matters  little 
what  men  have  taught,  if  the  word  of  Grod  does  not  support 
their  doctrines.    As  we  agree  with  him  in  these  leading  prin- 
ciples, we  hope  that  he  will  agree  with  us  in  certain  others. 
While  we  hold  that  the  opinions  of  men  are  of  no  authority 
as  to  matters  of  faith,  we,  at  the  same  time,  believe  that  much 
respect  is  due  to  uniform  opinions  of  the  people  of  God;  th«t 
there  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  any  doctrine  being 
taught  in  the  Bible,  if  tiie  great  body  of  the  pious  readers  of 
the  Bible  have  from  the  l>eginning  believed  and  loved  it 
We  are  free  to  confess,  that  it  would  startle  us  to  hear,  that 
there  was  no  antecedent  probability  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
deity  of  Christ,  atonement,  native  depravity,  are  really  taught 
in   the  word  of  God,   if  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  the 
church,  in  all  ages,  has  believed  these  doctrines.     And  we 
think  that  a  man  places  himself  in  a  very  unenviable  situa- 
tion, who  undertakes  to  prove  to  the  men  of  his  generation, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  good  and  pious  before  him,  were 
utterly  mistaken,  and  that  he  alone  is  right     Here  is  a  phe- 
nomenon, which  any  man  who  assumes  this  position  is  bound 
at  the  outset  to  account  for,  that  the  Bible,  a  plain  book,  as 
protestants  call  it,  should  have  been  utterly  misunderstood 
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for  more  than  a  thousand  years,  by  its  most  careful  and  com- 
petent readers.  It  will  not  meet  this  case,  to  tell  us,  that 
this  man  or  that  man  has  held  this  or  that  absurdity;  or  that 
whole  ages  or  communities  of  men,  who  neither  read  nor 
loved  the  scriptures,  believed  this  or  that  heresy.  This  is 
not  the  question.  It  is  simply  this,  is  it  not  probable  that 
what  the  vast  majority  of  the  most  competent  readers  of  a 
plain  book,  take  to  be  its  plain  meaning,  really  is  its  meaning? 
We  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  protestant  would  answer  this 
question  in  the  affirmative ;  and  that,  if  arguing  with  Unitari- 
ans, he  would  not  scruple  to  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  the  un- 
prejudiced and  pious  en  masse  qf  every  age  have  understdbd 
the  Bible  as  teaching  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  a  presumptive 
argument  in  its  favour.  We  suspect  that  he  would  go  further, 
and  that  in  giving  the  exposition  of  any  passage  he  would  for- 
tify his  own  conclusions,  by  stating  that  he  did  n6t  stand 
alone,  but  that  others  of  the  accurate  and  the  learned  had  ar- 
rived at  the  same  results.  Now  we  think  that  a  man  who 
would  do  this,  ought  not  to  sneer  at  us  on  this  "t^ery  account 
We  know  that  it  is  easy  to  ring  the  changes,  on  want  of  inde- 
pendence, subserviency  to  the  fathers,  slavery  to  a  system, 
and  so  on,  but  what  effect  does  all  this  produce?  It  may  ex- 
cite prejudice,  and  lead  the  superficial  to  join  in  a  sneer 
against  men  whom  they  suppose  to  a  pitiable  extent  inferior 
to  themselves;  but  does  it  convince  any  body?  Does  it 
weaken  the  legitimate  force  of  the  argument  from  the  concur- 
rence of  the  pious  in  any  doctrine?  Does  it  produce  any  fa- 
vourable impression  on  that  class  of  readers  whose  approba- 
tion a  writer  should  value? 

We  say,  then,  that  the  opinion  of  the  church  is  entitled  to 
respect,  if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  as  a  presumptive  ar- 
gument for  any  doctrine,  in  favour  of  which  this  concurrent 
testimony  can  be  cited.  Whether  the  church  has,  with  any 
important  uniformity,  held  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  is  a 
mere  question  of  fact,  and  must  be  decided  accordingly.  If 
it  can  be  fairly  proved,  let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  It 
binds  no  man's  conscience;  yet  the  protestant  himself  would 
hardly  say,  that  it  was  to  him  or  others  a  matter  of  indifier^^ 
ence.  He  greatly  mistakes  if  he  supposes  that  the  opinion 
of  a  man  who  lived  a  thousand  years  ago,  has  any  more 
weight  with  us  than  that  of  an  equally  pious  and  able  man  who 
may  be  still  living.     His  telling  us,  therefore,  that  some  of 
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the  men,  who  are  called  fathers,  held  sundry  very  extrava- 
gant opinions,  is  really  sayine  very  little  in  answer  to  the 
argument  from  the  consent  of  the  good  and  great  as  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  a  plain  book.  We  are  not  now  assuming 
the  fact,  that  the  church  has,  with  perfect  unanimity,  gather- 
ed the  doctrine  of  imputation  from  the  word  of  God ;  but 
exhibiting  the  ground  and  nature  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
uniform  opinion  of  God's  people. 

There  is  another  point  of  view  in  which,  we  presume,  the 
protestant  will  agree  with  us  in  thinking  this  opinion  en- 
titled  to  respect.  Truth  and  piety  are  intimately  related. 
A  man's  moral  and  religious  opinions  are  the  expression  of 
his  moral  and  religious  feelings.  Hence  there  are  certain 
opinions  which  we  view  with  abhorrence,  because  they  ex- 
press the  greatest  depravity.  Now  we  say,  and  the  pro- 
testant doubtless  will  join  us  in  saying,  that  it  is  no  very 
desirable  thing  for  a  man  to  throw  himself  out  of  commu- 
nion with  the  great  body  of  the  pious  in  every  age,  and  place 
himself  in  communion  of  language  and  opinion  with  the 
opposers  of  vital  godliness.  We  think  that  any  man,  who 
had  any  proper  sense  of  the  deceitfulness  of  his  own  heart, 
the  weakness  of  his  understanding,  and  of  the  vital  con- 
nexion between  truth  and  piety,  would  hesitate  long  before 
he  avowed  himself  opposed  to  the  views  which  have  forages 
been  found  in  connexion  with  true  religion,  and  become  the 
advocate  of  doctrines  which  the  opposers  of  piety  have  been 
the  foremost  in  defending. 

These  are  mainly  the  grounds  on  which  our  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  the  church  rest,  and  these  remarks  show  the  ex- 
tent of  that  respect.  So  far  the  protestant  would  go  with 
us ;  further  we  have  not  gone.  If  we  have  cited  the  con- 
current opinion  of  the  church  improperly;  if  we  have  sup- 
posed the  great  body  of  the  people  of  God  to  have  believed, 
what  they  did  not  believe — let  the  protestant  set  us  right, 
and  we  shall  be  thankful.  But  do  not  let  him  join  men,  with 
whom  he  would  scorn  to  be  associated,  in  running  over  the 
common  places  of  free  inquiry,  minds  that  think,  &c.  A-c 

A  word  as  to  the  argumentum  ad  invidiam.  We  are  of 
the  number  of  those  who  agree  with  this  writer  in  thinking 
that  "  this  is  not  the  happiest  weapon  which  a  meek  and 
lowly  Christian  can  use,"  nay,  that  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
his  character  to  use  it  at  all.     We  think,  too,  that  the  charge 
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of  having  used  it  should  not  be  lightly  made.  Unless  we 
are  mistaken  as  to  the  nature  of  this  argument,  the  charge,  in 
the  present  instance,  is  unfounded.  We  understand  an  ar- 
gumentum  ad  invidiam  to  be  one,  which  is  designed,  not  to 
prove  the  incorrectness  of  any  opinion,  but  to  cast  unmerited 
odium  upon  those  who  hold  it.  Such  was  not  the  design  of 
the  article  to  which  the  protestant  objects.  Every  one 
knows,  that  within  a  few  years,  there  has  been  more  or  less 
discussion  in  this  country  respectrag  iiu  and  grace.  We 
thought  it  would  be  useful,  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
short  historical  view  of  the  various  controversies  which  have 
existed  in  the  church  on  these  subjects.  We  commenced 
with  the  earliest  and  one  of  the  most  important ;  and  gave, 
to  the  best  of  our  ability,  an  account  of  the  Pelagian  con- 
troversy. We  called  no  man  a  Pelagian,  and  designed  to 
prove  no  man  such,  and  therefore  made  little  application  of 
the  history  to  present  discussions.  So  far  as  the  modern 
opinions  differ  from  the  ancient,  there  was  no  ground  for 
such  application,  and  none  such  was  intended.  So  far  as 
they  agree,  it  is  no  more  an  argumentum  ad  invidiam  to  ex- 
hibit the  agreement,  than  it  is  to  call  Belsham  a  Socinian  or 
Whitby  an  anti-Calvinist.  If  no  man  agrees  with  Pelagius 
in  confining  morality  to  acts  of  choice ;  in  maintaining  that 
men  are  not  morally  depraved,  before  they  voluntarily  violate 
a  known  law ;  and  that  God  cannot  prevent  sin  in  a  moral 
system,  then  is  no  man  affected  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
Pelagian  system.  But  if  there  are  those  who  assume  this 
ground,  and  proclaim  it,  it  does  them  no  injustice  to  say  that 
they  do  so.  So  long,  however,  as  these  brethren  hold  to  a 
moral  certainty  that  all  men  will  sin  the  moment  they  be- 
come moral  agents ;  that  the  first  sin  leads  to  entire  moral 
depravity ;  and  that  an  immediate  influence  of  the  Spirit  is 
necessary  in  conversion,  they  differ  from  that  system  in 
these  important  points.  Wherein  they  agree  and  wherein 
they  differ,  should  be  known  in  justice  to  them,  as  well  as 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  How  far  the  assumption  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  system  has  a  tendency  to  lead 
to  its  thorough  adoption,  every  man  must  judge  for  himself. 
For  ourselves,  we  fear  the  worst.  Because,  we  think  con- 
sistency requires  an  advance,  and  because  history  informs  us, 
that  when  men  have  taken  the  first  step,  they  or  their  fol- 
lowers soon  take  the  second.     Now,  we  ask,  what  is  there 
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invidiba*  in  this  history  of  opinions,  or  in  this  exfiresiioii  of 
apprehension  ?  apprehension  of  what  ?  of  injury  to  the 
cause  of  vital  piety.  Is  there  any  sin  in  expressing  this  ap- 
prehension, when  conscientiously  entertained?  Suppose 
we  had  gone  further  than  we  did,  and  exhibited,  what  we 
supposed  our  readers  capable  of  observing,  the  exact  points 
of  agreement  and  disagreement  between  the  two  systems, 
would  there  have  been  the  least  injustice  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing 9  We  think  not,  and  therefore  think  the  charge  of 
using  the  arguroentum  ad  invidiam  out  of  place.  Let  us  now 
request  our  author  to  review  his  own  piece,  and  ask  himself, 
what  is  its  whole  spirit  and  tendency,  (we  do  not  say  design). 
Is  it  not  to  cdst  on  ua  the  odium  of  being  (>ppo8ed  to  ftee 
investigation,  of  '' calling  hard  names  fdr  argumedt,"  of  be- 
ing held  in  bondage  to  a  system^  of  relying  on  natfus  in- 
stead of  rtasons;  id  short,  of  being  anti'-protestants  1  Would 
not  a  little  reflection  have  prevented  his  casting  this  stone? 
There  is  a  sensitiveness  about  some  of  our  New  England 
brethren,  that  has  often  surprised  us.  If  any  one  in  this 
quarter  ventures  to  question  the  tendency  of  their  opinions, 
or  express  apprehension  as  to  their  results,  all  of  love  ond 
Catholicism  that  there  is  within  them,  is  shocked  at  tbe  sug- 
gestion, and  we  are  borne  down  with  the  cry,  <^  you  are  break- 
ing the  bonds  of  charity,"  *^  you  argue  ad  invidiam,"  &c. ;  and 
yet  these  same  brethren  can  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  say, 
that  we  are  setting  *'  in  motion  all  the  enemies  of  religion  ;"* 
that  our  doctrines  (though  known  to  be  held  by  a  decided 
majority  of  evangelical  Christendom)  are  exploded  absurdi- 
ties y\  that  we  believe  in  physical  depravity  and  physical 
regeneration ;  and  teach,  "  that  God  first  creates  a  wrong 
essence,  and  then  creates  a  rieht  one ;  first  plunges  into  the 
fire  and  then  pulls  out  again  ;"|  (a  misrepresentation  as  gross 
as  the  language  is  irreverent.)  They  do  all  this,  without 
appearing  to  dream  that  there  is  aught  in  it  to  justify  com- 
plaint, or  to  trouble  the  waters  of  peace.  However,  let  this 
pass.     We  love  peace,  and  shall  try  to  promote  it.    Our 


*  Prof.  Stuart's  EzaminfttloD  of  tbe  Review  of  Uie  A.  E.  Society,  p.  M. 
t  Review  of  Harvey  and  Taylor  od  Human  Depravity  Id  tiM  Glirittlaa  Spec- 
tator. 
X  Fitch's  Inquiry  and  Reply,  p.  89. 
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readers  will  soon  see  that  we  need  oor  full  share  of  self-oom- 
raand  and  forbearance. 

The  Protestant  quotes,  on  p.  339,  the  following  passage 
from  our  forroer  article.  '^  Now  we  confess  ourselves  to  be 
of  the  number  of  those  who  believe,  whatever  reproach  it 
may  bring  upon  us  from  a  certain  quarter,  that  if  the  doc* 
trine  of  imputation  be  given  up,  the  whole  doctrine  of  origi- 
qal  «in  must  be  abandoned.  And  if  this  doctrine  be  relin- 
quiabed,  then  the  whole  doctrine  of  redemption  must  fall ; 
and  what  may  then  be  left  of  Christianity,  tkey  may  contend 
for  that  will ;  bui  for  ourselves,  we  shall  be  of  opinion,  that 
what  remains  will  not  be  worth  a  serious  struggle."  He  then 
proceeds^ ''  Here  then  permit  me  to  inquire,  uve  men  no  gins 
of  their  own  from  which  they  need  to  be  redeemed  ?  Or  is  it 
true,  as  the  historian's  position  seems  plainly  to  imply,  that 
the  whole  object  of  Christ's  death  was,  to  redeem  men  fro«i  a 
sin  which  is  not  their  own  ?  And  is  this  sin,  then,  which  (to 
use  the  writer's  own  words)  is  not  ^  strictly  and  properly 
iheirsy  for  those  not  yet  bora  could  not  perform  an  act;'  (p. 
90.)  is  this  sin  so  much  greater  than  all  the  sins  that  men  have 
themselves  committed,  in  their  own  persons,  that  the  death  of 
Christ,  or  the  redemption  wrought  by  him,  is  not  even  to  be 
■amed  as  having  respect  to  these  transgressions,  and  nothing 
of  Christianity  is  left,  unless  you  assume  the  position,  that 
redeeming  blood  is  designed  simply  to  expiate  original  sin? 
Can  any  one  inform  me  to  what  age  this  <  orthodoxy'  be- 
longs ;  and  where  the  history  of  it  is  to  be  found  among  the 
fathers,  whose  authority  is  so  much  relied  on  by  this  histo- 
rian ?"  Again ;  on  p.  341,  he  quotes  Rom.  iv.  15,  as  an  argu- 
ment against  imputation,  '^  Where  no  law  is,  there  is  no  trans- 
gression," and  then  inquires,  *^  But  how  can  this  be,  wl^ere 
there  is  not  only  original  sin  prior  to  all  knowledge  of  law, 
but  original  sin  so  great  as  to  absorb  the  whole  of  the  re- 
demption of  Christ ;  so  that  the  redemption  is  annulled,  if 
we  consider  it  as  expiating  the  guilt  of  actual  violations  of 
known  law,  and  there  is  nothing  left  in  the  gospel  worth  con- 
tending for." 

We  must  now  be  permitted  to  take  our  turn  as  interroga- 
tors. We  seriously,  then,  put  it  to  that  gentleman's  con- 
science to  say,  whether  he  really  believes  that  the  conduc- 
tors of  this  work,  or  our  historian,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
actually  hold  that  '<  the  whole  object  of  Christ's  death  was, 
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to  redeem  men  from  a  sin  which  is  not  their  own,"  and  has  no 
reference  to  **  actual  violations  of  known  law?"  If  he  does, 
we  can  only  express  our  astonishment  at  the  readiness,  with 
which  he  can  believe  his  brethren  capable  of  holding  and 
advancing  the  most  monstrous  opinions,  in  the  face  of  their 
open  and  repeated  declarations  of  adherence  to  a  confession, 
which  notoriously  teaches  the  very  reverse.  We  cannot, 
however,  think,  that  the  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  serious- 
ly entertains  this  idea.  Our  complaint  is,  that  he  should 
have  been  so  heedless  as  to  seize  on  the  first  impression 
which  an  isolated  passage  made  on  his  mind,  and  without 
stopping  to  inquire  whether  he  apprehended  its  meaning 
aright,  or  whether  his  interpretation  was  at  all  consistent 
with  the  known  opinions  of  the  conductors  of  this  work, 
should  at  once  proceed  to  hold  up  and  denounce  this  first 
and  false  impression  as  the  "  orthodoxy"  of  the  Biblical  Re- 
pertory. The  gentleman,  on  the  slightest  reflection,  will 
perceive,  that  just  so  far  as  confidence  is  reposed  in  his  dis- 
crimination and  judgment,  the  readers  of  the  Spectator  will 
be  led  to  believe  that  we  hold,  *'  that  redeeming  blood  is 
designed  simply  to  expiate  original  sin,"  "  that  the  redem|>- 
tion  is  annulled  if  we  consider  it  as  expiating  the  guilt  of 
actual  violations  of  known  law,^  and  there  is  nothing  left  in 
the  gospel  worth  contending  for."  He  must  know,  too,  that 
those  who  adopt  this  idea,  on  the  faith  of  his  assertion,  must 
be  filled  with  astonishment  and  contempt  for  men  who,  they 
suppose,  hold  this  opinion  ;  and  moreover,  that  the  Specta- 
tor will  go  into  many  hands,  where  a  correction  from  us  of 
this  marvellous  misapprehension  can  never  come.  He  may 
hence  judge  how  serious  an  injury  may  be  done,  in  one  in- 
considerate moment,  by  ascribing,  on  utterly  insufficient 
grounds,  obnoxious  opinions  to  his  brethren.  Let  us  now 
see  what  reason  the  gentleman  has  for  this  wonderful  state- 
ment. We  had  ventured  to  agree  with  the  Christian  Spec- 
tator, No.  2,  p.  349,  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  could 
not  be  consistently  held,  if  that  of  imputation  were  abandon- 
ed.    And  we  had  made  bold  to  say,  with  president  Edwards,* 


*  **  It  will  follow,  rayi  Edwards,  on  our  author's  principles,  (that  is,  on  the 
denial  of  original  sin,  and  the  assertion  of  sufficient  power  to  do  our  duty,)  not 
only  with  reepect  to  infants,  but  even  adult  persons,  that  redemption  is  iieMf- 
les$,  and  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.'*— On  Origmai  Sin,  vol.  ii.  p.  616. 
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that  the  rejection  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  rendered  re- 
demption unnecessary.  Why  9  Because  actual  sins  need 
no  redemption,  as  the  author  most  amazingly  supposes? 
No.  But  because,  as  Edwards  supposed,  and  as  we  suppose, 
the  salvation  of  men  could  have  been  effected  without  it,  by 
merely  preserving  pure  and  unfallen  children  from  sinning, 
and  thus  needing  a  Saviour.  Had  our  author  attempted  to 
show  that  God  could  not  do  this ;  or  that  these  doctrines 
are  not  thus  intimately  related,  we  should  not  have  had  a 
word  to  object  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  course,  what- 
ever we  might  have  thought  of  his  arguments.  But 
that  a  paragraph,  which  expresses  nothing  more  than  he 
might  find  in  any  and  every  Calvinistic  book  he  ever  con** 
descended  to  look  into,  should  be  so  interpreted,  as  to 
make  us  teach  an  almost  unheard  of  doctrine,  is  indeed  pas- 
sing strange.  Why  has  he  not  discovered,  and  long  ago 
denounced  this  palpable  absurdity  of  Calvinism  9  for  surely  we 
have  said  nothing  new  upon  the  subject.  We  hope,  indeed, 
that  the  readers  of  the  Spectator  will  have  discrimination 
enough  to  see,  what  that  gentleman's  rapidity  of  mind  pre- 
vented his  discovering,  that  the  paragraph  in  question  con- 
tains nothing  but  a  common  and  very  harmless  opinion, 
which  the  majority  of  them,  we  trust,  have  heard  from  the 
Dorsery  and  pulpit  from  their  earliest  years.  We  shall  not 
be  expected  to  say  much  in  reply  to  the  ''  inquiry,"  ''  to 
what  age  this  orthodoxy  (making  the  death  of  Christ  refer 
only  to  original  sin)  belongs?"  As  it  is  the  poles. apart 
from  any  doctrine  which  we  have  ever  believed  or  taught, 
we  feel  no  special  interest  in  the  investigation.  We  must, 
therefore,  leave  to  the'  discoverer  of  the  heresy  the  task  of 
tracing  its  history.  Our  present  concern  is  with  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation. 

It  has  struck  us  as  somewhat  surprising,  that  while  the 
protestant  represents  us  as  teaching  a  doctrine  involving 
the  greatest  absurdities,  the  editors  of  the  Spectator  regard 
the  matter  in  a  very  different  light.  They  think  we  have 
renounced  the  old  doctrine,  and  are  now  teaching  one  which 
is  substantially  their  own.    They  say, 

^^  We  have  inserted  the  above  communication  (the  protestant's) 
at  the  particular  request  of  a  respected  correspondent,  whose  fa- 
miliarity with  the  subject  entitles  bis  inquiries  to  a  serious  considera- 
tion. We  cannot  but  think,  however,  that  the  question  respecting 
3E 
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the  imputation  of  Adams's  sin  to  his  descendants,  has  become,  in 
this  country  at  least,  chiefly  a  dispute  about  words.  The  historian, 
if  we  understand  his  statements,  has  abandoned  the  ground  of  Ed- 
wards and  other  standard  writers,  on  this  subject.  He  states,  un« 
equivocally,  that  Adam's  ^  first  act  of  transgression,'  was  ^  not  strictly 
and  properly  that  of  his  descendants,  (for  those  not  yet  born  could 
not  perform  an  act)  but  interpretatively  or  by  imputation.'  P.  90. 
Now  Edwards  affirms  the  direct  contrary.  '  The  sin  of  the  apos- 
tacy  is  not  theirs,  merely  because  God  imputes  it  to  them,  but  it  is 
truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on  that  ground  God  imputes  it  to 
them.' — Orig»  Sin^  p.  4,  chap.  3.  Stapfer  too  lays  down  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation  in  the  same  way."  Again  ;  "  We  are  glad  like- 
wise to  see  him  proceed  one  step  farther.  He  not  only  denies  that 
we  had  any  share  in  the  acty  but  even  in  the  guilt  of  Adam's  fiist 
sin,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  term.  He  tells  us,  ^  that 
the  ill-desert  of  one  man  cannot  be  transferred  to  another ;'  that 
^  imputation  does  not  imply  a  transfer  of  moral  acts  or  moral  cha- 
racter^ but  the  opposite  of  kemission.'  To  impute,  according  to 
this  explanation  of  the  term,  is  simply  to  hold  the  descendants  of 
Adam  subject  to  the  ^  consequences^  of  his  fall,  though  not  sharing 
in  the  act  nor  its  criminality."  *'*'  Now  in  this  statement,  all  who  bear 
the  name  of  Calvinists  will  unite ;  and  they  all  regard  it  as  exhibit- 
ing a  cardinal  doctrine  of  the  gospel.  And  we  cannot  but  think 
that  most  of  the  disputes  on  this  subject,  result  simply  firom  a  diver- 
sity in  the  use  of  terms." — Pp.342, 343. 

We  presume  the  protestant  will  consider  these  remarks  of 
the  editors  as  reflecting  rather  seyerely  on  his  want  of  dis- 
crimination. Certain  it  is,  that  one  or  the  other  must  be 
under  a  great  mistake.  For  if  our  statement  is  substantially 
one  in  which  "all  who  bear  the  name  of  Calvinists  will  unite," 
and  which  "  they  all  regard  as  exhibiting  a  cardinal  doctrine 
of  the  gospel,"  then  it  is  very  strange  that  the  protestant 
should  hold  us  up  as  teaching  so  many  absurdities,  and  so 
unceremoniously  sneer  at  our  orthodoxy.  In  this  difference 
between  the  editors  and  their  correspondent,  we  very  natu> 
rally  take  sides  with  the  former,  and  wish  to  be  considered 
as  teaching  nothing  but  plain  common  Calvinistic  doctrine. 
There  is  a  question  at  issue,  however,  between  the  editors 
and  ourselves.  Have  we  abandoned  the  old  doctrine,  as  they 
aflirm,  or  have  they  been  labouring  under  a  misapprehension 
of  its  nature?  Here,  then,  we  have  a  question  of  fact,  and 
with  the  protestant's  permission,  we  shall  appeal  to  names 
for  its  decision. 

We  would  say  in  the  out-set,  that  the  views  which  we 
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have  expressed,  are  those  which  we  have  always  entertained, 
and  which  we  have  always  understood  our  brethren,  who 
believe  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  to  hold.  If  there  is  any 
departure,  therefore,  in  them  from  the  opinions  of  "  standard 
writers  on  the  subject,"  it  is  a  departure  of  long  standing, 
and  widely  extended.  We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  the 
Spectator  is  mistaken  as  to  this  point,  and  that  the  view 
which  we  have  presented  of  imputation,  is  that  held  by  Cal- 
vinists  and  the  Reformed  churches  generally. 

As  weare  not  prepared  to  adopt  the  Spectator's  exposition 
of  our  opinions,  we  proceed  to  state  how  we  hold  the  doc- 
trine in  question.  In  imputation,  there  is,  first,  an  ascription 
of  something  to  those  concerned  ;  and  secondly,  a  determi- 
nation to  deal  with  them  accordingly.  Sometimes  one,  and 
sometimes  the  other  idea  predominates.  Thus,  in  common 
life,  to  impute  good  or  bad  motives  to  a  man,  is  to  ascribe 
such  motives  to  him.  Here  the  first  idea  alone  is  retained. 
But  when  Shimei  prayed  David,  ^<  Let  not  my  lord  impute 
iniquity  unto  me,"  he  prayed  that  the  king  would  not  lay  his 
sin  to  his  charge,  and  punish  him  for  it.  Where  the  second 
predominates.  Hence,  not  to  inapute,  is  to  remit.  '^  Blessed 
is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord  imputeth  not  iniquity,"  that  is, 
blessed  is  the  man  whose  iniquity  is  pardoned.  To  impute 
sin,  therefore,  '*  is  to  lay  it  to  the  charge  of  any,  and  to  deal 
with  them  according  to  its  desert." — Owen.  If  the  thing 
imputed  be  antecedently  ours,  then  there  is  merely  a  re- 
cognizing it  as  such,  add  treating  us  accordingly.  If  it  be 
not  ours,  there  is  necessarily  an  ascription  of  it  to  us,  on 
some  ground  or  other,  and  a  determination  to  deal  with  us 
according  to  the  merit  of  the  thing  imputed.  When  Paul 
begged  Philemon  to  impute  to  him  the  debt  or  offence  of 
Onesimus,  he  begged  him  to  regard  him  as  the  debtor  or 
offender,  and  exact  of  him  whatever  compensation  he  re- 
quired. When  our  sins  are  said  to  be  imputed  to  Christ,  it 
is  meant,  that  he  is  treated  as  a  sinner  on  account  of  our 
sins.  And  w^en  Adam's  sin  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  his 
posterity,  it  is  intended,  that  his  sin  is  laid  to  their  charge 
and  they  are  punished  for  it,  or  are  treated  as  sinners  on  that 
account.  In  all  such  cases  there  must  be  some  ground  for 
this  imputation ;  that  is,  for  this  laying  the  conduct  of  one 
to  the  charge  of  another,  and  dealing  with  him  accordingly. 
In  the  case  of  Paul  it  was  the  voluntary  assumption  of  the 
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responsibility  of  Onesimus ;  so  it  was  in  the  case  of  Christ. 
The  ground  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity, 
is  the  union  between  them,  which  is  two-fold,  a  natural  union, 
as  between  a  father  and  his  children,  and  the  union  of  re- 
presentation, which  is  the  main  idea  here  insisted  upon.  A 
relation  admitted  on  all  hands.  The  Spectator  affirms  it, 
when  he  says,  ^Uhat  Adam  was  not  on  trial  for  himself 
alone,"  but  for  his  posterity  also^  as  is  clearly  implied  in  the 
sentence. 

What  we  deny,  therefore,  is,  first,  that  this  doctrine  in- 
volves any  mysterious  union  with  Adam,  any  confusion  of 
our  identity  with  his,  so  that  his  act  was  personally  and  pro- 
perly our  act;  and  secondly,  that  the  moral  turpitude  of  that 
sin  was  transferred  from  him  to  us ;  we  deny  the  possibility 
of  any  such  transfer.  These  are  the  two  ideas  which  the 
Spectator  and  others  consider  as  necessarily  involved  in  the 
doctrine  of  imputation,  and  for  rejecting  which,  they  repre- 
sent us  as  having  abandoned  the  old  doctrine  on  the  subject. 
We  proceed  now  to  shoiv  that  they  are  mistaken  on  this 
point. 

In  proof  of  this  we  would  remark  in  the  first  place,  on  a 
ftict  that  has  always  struck  us  as  rather  singular,  which  is, 
that  while  those,  who  hold  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to 
his  posterity,  do,  at  the  same  time,  hold  the  imputation  of 
our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us,  we 
seldom  or  never  hear,  (from  Calvinists  at  least,)  the  saoie 
objections  to  the  idea  of  imputation  in  the  two  latter  cases, 
as  in  the  first.  Is  there  any  one  who  has  the  hardihood  to 
charge  the  whole  Calvinistic  world  (who  taught  or  teach 
the  doctrine  of  imputation)  with  believing,  that  Christ  per- 
sonally and  properly  committed  the  sins  which  are  said  to 
be  imputed  to  him  9  or  that  the  moral  turpitude  of  these 
sins  was  transferred  to  him?  Now,  we  ask,  why  is  this? 
Why,  if  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  sup- 
poses that  they  were  the  personal  actors  of  his  transgression, 
the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ  does  not  jonake  him  tJie 
agent  of  our  acts  9  Why,  since  at  every  turn  we  are  asked 
if  we  have  ever  repented  of  Adam's  sin,  is  it  not  demanded 
of  us,  if  Christ  ever  repented  of  our  sins  H  We  have  never 
been  so  unhappy,  as  to  have  our  hearts  torn  by  being  told 
that  we  believe  and  teach,  that  the  blessed  Saviour  was 
morally  a  sinner  ;  that  our  '<  moral  character"  was  transfer* 
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red  to  him.  If  this  is  imputation,  if  this  ''  transfer  of  moral 
character"  is  included  in  it,  we  have  not  words  to  express 
our  deep  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine.  We  would  hold  no 
communion  with  the  man  who  taught  it.  And  if  this  is 
what  our  brethren  mean  to  charge  us  with,  then  is  the  golden 
cord  of  charity  forever  broken ;  for  what  fellowship  can  there 
be  between  parties,  where  one  accuses  the  other  of  blas- 
phemy 9  We  do  not  harbour  the  idea,  however,  that  our 
brethren  can  seriously  make  such  a  charge.  Nor  can  they 
imagine,  that  when  we  speak  of  the  imputed  righteousness  of 
Christ,  we  are  so  insane  as  to  mean  that  we  personally  per- 
formed the  acts  of  his  perfect  obedience,  and  in  person  died 
upon  the  cross.  Neither  can  they  suppose  that  we  mean  to 
assert,  that  his  moral  excellence  was  transferred  to  us.*' 
They  never  ask  us  whether  we  feel  self-approbation  and 
complacency  for  what  Christ  did ;  why  then  ask  us  if  we  feel 
remorse  and  self-reproach  for  what  Adam  did?  We  say 
then,  that  the  fact,  that  Calvinists  speak  in  the  same  terms 
of  the  imputation  of  our  sins  to  Christ,  and  of  his  righteous- 
ness to  us,  that  they  use  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to 
his  posterity,  and  illustrate  the  one  by  the  other,  is  an  a  priori 
argument,  we  should  hope,  of  conclusive  force  to  prove, 
that  they  do  not  consider  either  the  idea  of  personal  identi- 
fication, or  transfer  of  moral  character  as  included  in  the 
doctrine  of  imputation. 

There  is  another  presumptive  argument  as  to  this  f>oint, 
drawn  from  the  common  technicalities  of  theology.  What 
is  meant  by  calling  Adam  a  public  person,  a  representative, 
.a  federal  head,  as  is  so  constantly  done  by  those  \dio  teach 
the  doctrine  of  imputation  *?  Are  not  these  terms  intended 
to  express  the  nature  of  the  union  between  Adam  and  his 
posterity  9  A  union  of  representation  is  not  a  union  of 
identity.  If  Adam  and  his  race  were  one  and  the  same,  he 
was  not  their  representative,  for  a  thing  cannot  represent 
itself.  The  two  ideas  are  inconsistent.  Where  the  one  is 
asserted,  the  other  is  denied.  They  therefore  who  affirm 
that  we  sinned  in  Adam  as  a  representative,  do  thereby  deny 


*  We  know  there  have  been  some  pitiable  instances,  in  which  such  ideas 
hare  been  advanced,  by  certain  Antinomians ;  bat  we  are  not  speaking  of  the 
•sTjtf^ATA  of  the  human  head  and  heart,  bat  of  a  common  doctrine  of  a  large 
atDd  pious  portion  of  the  christian  world. 
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that  we  sinned  in  him  personally.  When  our  formularies 
say  that  Adam  was  <^  a  public  person"  or  representative,  and 
that  we  ''  sinned  in  him,"  it  is  to  make  them  affirm  and  deny 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  breath,  to  quote  them  as  teach- 
ing that  we  were  personally  one  with  him  and  personally 
acted  in  him.  With  the  same  propriety  it  might  be  asserted 
that  Alexander  of  Russia  personally  signed  the  treaty  with 
the  Turks,  because  be  did  it  in  his  minister. 

The  same  terms  are  used  in  reference  to  Christ,  who  is 
called  the  head,  representative  and  substitute  of  his  people, 
and  they  all  express  the  nature  of  the  relation  which  is  the 
ground  of  imputation,  and  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with 
the  idea  of  personal  identity  and  consequent  transfer  of  mo- 
ral character.  When  the  Spectator,  therefore,  congratulates 
u»  on  having  rejected  a  philosophy  which  confounds  all  no- 
tions of  personal  identity,  he  does  so  under  a  wrong  impres- 
sion. The  fact  is,  there  is  no  philosophy  about  it.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say,  that  no  man  has  ever  philosophized  on  this 
subject,  or  that  there  have  not  been  men,  who  taught  a  mys- 
terious union  of  the  race  with  Adam.  What  we  mean  to 
deny  is,  that  such  speculations  enter  at  all  into  the  essence 
of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  or  are  necessary  to  it.  In 
every  doctrine  there  are  certain  ideas,  which  constitute  its 
formal  nature,  and  make  it  what  it  is;  so  that  if  they  are 
rejected,  the  doctrine  is  rejected.  It  would  be  the  most  un- 
reasonable thing  in  the  world,  to  require  of  a  man  who  un- 
dertakes to  defend  any  doctrine,  to  make  good  all  the  ex- 
planations of  it  which  have  ever  been  given,  and  to  justify 
all  the  modes  of  expression  ever  employed  respecting  it 
What  a  task  would  this  impose  on  the  advocate  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  trinity,  of  the  deity  of  Christ,  or  of  any  other 
doctrine.  This  is  a  task  which  we  would  never  undertake, 
and  have  not  now  undertaken.  Our  business  is,  to  make  it 
appear,  that  the  notions  of  personal  oneness,  community  in 
action,  transfer  of  moral  character,  are  no  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  imputation  ;  not  that  none  of  the  schoolmen  or  scholas- 
tic divines  ever  held  any  of  these  ideas.  For  what  have 
they  not  held  9  We  know,  that  it  is  often  asserted,  that 
Augustine  and  his  followers  held  the  personal  unity  of  Adam 
and  his  race.  Doderlein,  Knapp,  and  Bretschneider  all  assert 
it,  and  assert  it,  one  after  the  other,  on  the  same  grounds. 
But  we  would  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are  not  pre- 
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pared  to  believe  this ;  first,  because  the  passages,  which 
these  writers  produce  in  proof  of  their  assertion,  do  not  make 
it  out.  The  same  forms  of  expression  occur  in  the  Bible, 
and  in  the  writings  of  men  who  expressly  reject  this  idea, 
and  even  the  doctrine  of  imputation  itself.  Dr.  Hopkins 
uses  as  strong  language  on  the  connexion  of  Adam  and  his 
posterity,  as  we  have  ever  seen  quoted  from  Augustine.  And, 
secondly,  because,  there  are  modes  of  expression  adopted 
by  Augustine  on  this  subject,  in  explanation  of  the  ground 
of  imputation,  inconsistent  with  this  idea.  Turrettin  quotes 
and  explains  Augustine  thus :  '<  Quicunque^  inquit  August, 
ep.  1 06,  ex  iUo  mtMi  in  seipsis  futuri  erutd^  in  iUo  uno^  %mu8 
homo  eranti  unitate  non  specifica,  vel  numerica,  sed  partim 
unitate  originis^  quia  omnes  ex  uno  sunt  sanguine,  partim 
unitate  repriBsentationiSi  quia  unus  omnium  personam  re- 
prsBsentabat  ex  ordine  Dei." — ^Tom.  1,  p.  679.  According  to 
this,  Augustine  taught  that  we  were  oner  in  Adam,  because 
he  was  our  common  father  and  common  representative,  in 
which  there  is  no  mysticism.  Let  it  be  admitted,  however, 
that  Augustine  did  give  this  explanation  of  the  ground  of 
imputation.  Do  we  reject  the  doctrine  because  we  reject 
the  reason  which  he  gives  to  justify  and  explain  it  ?  It 
might,  with  as  much  propriety  be  said,  that  every  man  re- 
jects the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  who  does  not  adopt  every 
title  of  Athanasius's  exposition  of  it.  It  is  therefore  no  spe- 
cial concern  of  ours,  what  Augustine  held  on  this  point. 
What  we  affirm  is,  that  this  idea  is  not  essential  to  the  doc- 
trine, and  is  not  embraced  bv  the  great  body  of  its  defen- 
ders. Any  man,  who  holds  that  there  is  such  an  ascription 
of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  his  posterity,  as  to  be  the  ground  of 
their  bearing  the  punishment  of  that  sin,  holds  the  doctrine 
of  imputation  ;  whether  he  undertakes  to  justify  this  impu- 
tation, merely  on  the  ground  that  we  are  the  children  of 
Adam,  or  on  the  principle  of  representation,  or  of  scientia 
media ;  or  whether  he  chooses  to  philosophize  on  the  nature 
of  unity,  until  he  confounds  all  notions  of  personal  identity, 
as  president  Edwards  appears  to  have  done. 

As  it  is  in  vain  to  make  quotations,  before  we  have  fixed 
the  meaning  of  the  terms  which  are  constantly  recurring  in 
them,  we  must  notice  the  allegation  of  the  Spectator,  as  to 
our  incorrect  use  of  certain  words,  before  we  proceed  to 
bring  any  more  direct  testimony  to  the  fact,  that  the  views 
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which  we  have  given  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation  are  those 
commonly  entertained  among  Calvinists  on  the  subject.  The 
words  guiU  and  punishment  are  those  particularly  referred 
to.  The  former  we  had  defined  to  be,  liability,  or  exposed- 
ness  to  punishment.  We  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the  word 
never  included  the  idea  of  moral  turpitude  or  criminality. 
We  were  speaking  of  its  theological  usage.  It  is  very  pos- 
sible that  a  word  may  have  one  sense  in  common  life,  and 
another,  somewhat  modified,  in  particular  sciences.  A  legal 
or  theological  sense  of  a  term  may,  hence,  often  be  distin- 
guished from  its  ordinary  acceptation.  It  is,  therefore,  not 
much  to  the  purpose,  when  the  question  relates  to  the  cor- 
rect theological  use  of  a  word,  to  quote  Dr.  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary, as  an  authority  on  the  subject.  We  must  appeal  to 
usage.  Grotius,  who,  we  presume,  will  be  regarded  as  a 
competent  witness,  in  his  treatise  De  Satisfactione  Christie 
uses  the  word  constantly  in  the  sense  which  we  have  given 
it.  Thus  in  the  phrase,  *'  De  auferendo  reatu  per  remissionis 
impetrationem  apud  Deum." — Opera  Theol.  vol.  iii.  p.  333. 
Oil  p.  336,  '<  Sanguis  pecudum  tollebat  reatum  temporalem, 
non  autem  reatum  spiritualem."  A  little  after,  *'  Hinc 
na^aLii^%t9  est  eum  reatum  tollere,  sive  efficere  remissionem.'' 
In  all  these  cases  guilt  is  that  which  is  removed  by  pardon, 
i.  e.  exposure  to  punishment.  Turrettin, ''  Reatus  theolo- 
gice  dicitur  obligatio  ad  poenam  ex  peccato."  Tom.  i.  p. 
654.  Owen,  "  Guilt  in  Scripture  is  the  respect  of  sin  unto 
the  sanction  of  the  law,  whereby  the  sinner  becomes  ob- 
noxious unto  punishment." — On  Justification^  p.  280.  On  the 
same  page :  In  sin  there  is,  '^  its  formal  nature  as  it  is  a 
transgression  of  the  law;  and  the  stain  or  the  filth  that  it 
brings  upon  the  soul ;  but  the  guilt  of  it  is  nothing  but  its 
respect  unto  punishment  from  the  sanction  of  the  law." 
Again,  "  He  (Christ)  was  alienae  culpae  reus.  Perfectly  in- 
nocent in  himself;  but  took,  our  guilt  upon  him,  or  our 
obnoxiousness  unto  punishment  for  sin."  Edwards  says, 
"  From  this  it  will  follow,  that  guilt,  or  exposedness  to  pun- 
ishment, &c." — Vol.  ii.  p.  543.  Ridgeley,  vol.  ii.  p.  119, 
"  Guilt  is  an  obligation  or  liableness  to  suffer  punishment 
for  sin  committed."  If  there  is  any  thing  fixed  in  theolo- 
gical language,  it  is  this  sense  of  the  word  guilt.  And  if 
there  is  any  thing  in  which  Calvinists  are  agreed,  it  is  in 
saying,  that  when  they  afiirm  "  that  the  guilt  of  Adam's  sin 
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has  come  upon  us/'  they  mean,  exposure  to  punishment  on 
account  of  that  sin.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quota* 
tions,  but  enough  has  been  produced  to  convince  the  Spec- 
tator, that  our  sense  of  the  word  is  not  so  ^'  peculiar"  as  he 
imagined. 

"The  word  punishment,  too,"  he  says,  "has  a  peculiar 
sense,  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  historian." — P.  344.  Here 
again  he  appeals  to  Dr  Webster,  and  here  again  we  must 
dissent ;  not  so  much  from  the  doctor's  definition,  as  from 
the  Spectator's  exposition  of  it.  The  Dr  says,  that  punish- 
ment is  "Tiny  pain  or  suffering  inflicted  on  a  person  for  a 
crime  or  offence."  To  this  we  have  no  special  objection. 
But  that  the  crime  or  offence  must  necessarily  belong  per- 
sonally to  the  individual  punished,  as  the  Spectator  seems 
to  take  for  granted,  we  are  very  far  from  admitting ;  for 
this  is  the  very  turning  point  in  the  whole  discussion  res- 
pecting imputation.  Punishment,  according  to  our  views, 
is  any  evil  inflicted  on  a  person,  in  the  execution  of  a  judi- 
cial sentence,  on  account  of  sin.  That  the  word  is  used  in 
this  sense,  for  evils  thus  inflicted  on  one  person  for  the  of- 
fence of  another,  cannot  be  denied.  It  would  be  easy  to 
fill  a  volume  with  examples  "of  this  usage,  from  writers  an- 
cient and  modern,  sacred  and  profane.  We  quote  a  few  in- 
stances from  theologians,  as  this  is  a  theological  discussion. 
Grotius,  (p.  313),  in  answering  the  objection  of  Socinus,  that 
it  is  unjust  that  our  sins  should  be  punished  in  Christ,  says, 
«  Sed  ut  omnis  hie  error  dematur,  notandum  est,  esse  quidem 
essentiale  poense,  ut  infligatur  ob  peccatum,  sed  non  item 
essentiale  ei  esse,  ut  infligatur  ipsi  qui  peccavit."  On  the 
same  page,  "  Puniri  alios  ob  aliorum  delicta  non  audet  ne- 
gare  Socinus."  If  he  uses  the  word  once,  he  does,  we  pre- 
sume, a  hundred  times  in  this  sense,  in  this  single  treatise. 
Owen  says,  "  There  can  be  no  punishment  but  with  respect 
to  theguilt  of  sin  personally  comThitted  or  imputed." — P.  287. 
Storr  and  other  modern  and  moderate  theologians,  use  the 
word  in  this  sense  perpetually.  Storr  says,  "  ledes,  durch 
einen  richterlichen  Ausspruch  um  der  Siinden  willen  ver- 
hangte  Leiden,  Strafe  heisst,"  that  is,  "  Every  evil  judicially 
inflicted  on  account  of  sin,  is  punishment." — Zweck  des 
Todes  JesUj  p,  585.  No  one  has  ever  denied  that  in  its  most 
strict  and  rigid  application,  punishment  has  reference  to  per- 
sonal guilt ;  but  this  does  not  alter  the  case,  for  usage,  the 
3  F 
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only  law  in  such  matters,  has  sanctioned  its  application  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  have  used  it,  and  that  too  among 
the  most  accurate  of  theological  writers. 

Having  fixed  the  sense  in  which  these  terms  are  used  by 
the  writers  to  whom  we  shall  refer,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
establish  our  position,  that  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  as 
taught  by  standard  Calvinistic  authors,  does  not  involve, 
-either  the  idea  of  a  personal  oneness  with  Adam,  so  that  his 
act  is  strictly  and  properly  our  act,  or  that  of  the  transfer  of 
moral  character. 

Our  first  testimony  is  from  Knapp,  whom  we  quote,  not  as 
a  Calvinist,  but  as  a  historian.  In  his  Christliche  Glaubens- 
lehre,  section  76,  he  says,  '<  However  various  the  opinions 
of  theologians  are  respecting  imputation,  when  they  come 
to  explain  themselves  distinctly  on  the  subject,  yet  the  ma- 
jority agree  in  general  as  to  this  point,  that  the  expression, 
God  imputes  the  sin  of  our  first  parents  to  their  descendants, 
amounts  to  this,  God  punishes  the  descendants  on  account 
of  the  sin  of  their  first  parents."  This  testimony  is  no  other- 
wise valuable,  than  as  the  opinion  of  an  impartial  man,  as 
to  the  substance  of  the  doctrine.  That  there  are  various 
views,  explanations  and  modes  x)f  defending  this  doctrine, 
no  one  ever  dreamed  of  denying,  and  it  would  stand  alone, 
in  thU  respect,  if  there  were  not.  ) 

Turrettin  ( ^uutest.  ix.  p.  678),  thus  explains  his  views  of 
this  subject.  '^  Imputation  is  either  of  something  foreign  to 
us,  or  properly  ours.  Sometimes  that  is  imputed  to  us  which 
is  personally  ours,  in  which  sense  God  imputes  to  sinners 
their  transgressions,  whom  he  punishes  for  crimes  properly 
their  own;  and  in  reference  to  what  is  good,  the  zeal  of  Phi- 
neas  is  said  to  be  imputed  to  him  for  righteousness. — Pa.  cvi. 
31.  Sometimes  that  is  imputed  which  is  without  us,  and 
not  performed  by  ourselves;  thus  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  said  to  be  imputed  to  us,  and  our  sins  are  imputed  to  him, 
although  he  has  neither  sin  in  himself  nor  we  righteousness. 
Here  we  speak  of  the  latter  kind  of  imputation,  not  of  the 
former,  because  we  are  treating  of  a  sin  committed  by  Adam, 
not  by  us."  (Quia  agitur  de  peccato  ab  Adamo  commisso,  non 
a  nobis.)  We  have  here  precisely  the  two  ideas  excluded 
from  the  doctrine  which  we  have  rejected,  and  which  the 
Spectator  seems  to  think  essential  to  it.  For  Turrettin  says, 
that  in  this  case  the  thing  imputed,  is  something  without  us, 
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(extra  nos,  nee  a  nobis  preestitum,)  and  secondly,  the  moral 
turpitude  of  the  act  is  not  transferred,  for  it  is  analogous,  be 
tells  us,  to  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  to  us, 
and  our  sins  to  him,  licet  nee  ipse  peccatum  in  se  habeat, 
pec  nos  justitiam.  That  there  must  be  some  ground  for  this 
imputation  is  self-evident,  and  this  can  only  be  some  rela- 
tion or  union  in  which  the  parties  stand  to  each  other.  This 
union,  however,  according  to  Turrettin,  is  nothing  myste- 
rious, nothing  which  involves  a  cotofusion  of  identity.  The 
union  which  is  to  serve  as  the  ground  of  imputation,  he  savs, 
may  be  threefold,  "  1.  Natural,  as  between  a  father  and  nis 
children;  2.  Moral  and  political,  as  between  a  king  and  his 
subjects;  3.  Voluntary,  as  among  friends,  and  between  the 
guilty  and  his  substitute."  The  bond  between  Adam  and 
his  posterity  is  twofold,  <'  1.  Natural,  as  he  is  the  father,  and 
we  are  his  children.  2.  Political  and  forensic,  as  he  was  the 

?rince,  and  representative  head  of  the  whole  human  race^ 
'he  foundation,  therefore,  of  imputation  is  not  only  the  na- 
tural connexion  which  exists  between  us  and  Adam,  since, 
in  that  case,  all  his  sins  might  be  imputed  to  us,  but  mainly 
the  moral  and  federal,  in  virtue  of  which  God  entered  into 
covenant  with  him  as  our  head." 

All  the  arguments  which  Turrettin  urges  in  support  of 
his  doctrine,  prove  that  he  viewed  the  subject  as  we  have 
represented  it.  He  appeals,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Rom. 
V.  12 — 21.  The  scope  of  the  passage  he  takes  to  be,  the 
illu3tration  of  the  method  of  justification,  by  comparing  it 
to  the  manner  in  which  men  were  brought  under  condemna- 
tion. As  Adam  was  made  the  head  of  the  whole  race,  so 
that  the  guilt  of  his  sin  comes  on  all  to  condemnation,  so 
Christ  is  made  the  head  of  his  people,  and  his  obedience 
comes  on  all  of  them  to  justification.  'On  page  681,  he  says, 
"  We  are  constituted  sinners  in  Adam  in  the  same  way  (ea- 
dem  ratione)  in  which  we  are  constituted  righteous  in  Christ: 
but  in  Christ  we  are  constituted  righteous  by  the  imputation 
of  righteousness.  Therefore  we  are  made  sinners  in  Adam  by 
the  imputation  of  his  sin,  otherwise  the  comparison  is  des- 
troyed." Another  of  his  arguments  is  derived  from  the  native 
depravity  of  men,  which,  he  says,  is  a  great  evil,  and  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  divine  character,  unless  we  suppose  that 
men  are  born  in  this  state  of  corruption  as  a  punishment.  As 
this  evil  has  the  nature  of  punishment,  it  necessarily  sup- 
poses some  antecedent  sin,  on  account  of  which  it  is  inflic- 
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ted,  for  there  is  no  punishment  but  on  account  of  sin.  ^'  It 
cannot,  however,  be  a  sin  properly  and  personally  ours,  be- 
cause we  were  not  yet  in  existence.  Therefore,  it  is  the  sin 
of  Adam  imputed  to  u^.''    Non  potest  autem  esse  peccatuh 

NOSTRUM  PROPRIUM  ET  PERSONALE,  Q.UIA  NONDUM  FUIMUS  ACTU. 

Almost  the  very  form  of  expression  quoted  from  us  by  the 
Spectator  to  prove  that  we  hav§  abandoned  the  old  doctrine 
of  imputation. 

In  orderto  evince  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  doc- 
trine, he  remarks  on  its  connexion  with  that  of  the  imputa- 
tion of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  says  that  all  the 
objections  urged  against  the  one,  bear  against  the  other;  so 
that  if  the  one  be  rejected  the  other  cannot  stand.  We  shall 
give  in  his  own  words  a  passage  from  page  689,  which  appears 
to  us  very  decisive  as  to  the  point  in  hand.  '^  Voluntas 
ergo  Adami  potest  dici  singularis  actus  proprietate,  univer- 
salis  repnesentationis  jure,  singularis  quia  ab  uno  ex  indivi- 
duis  humanis  profecta  est,  universalis  quia  individuum  illud 
universum  genus  humanum  repraesentabat.  Sic  justitia 
Christi  est  actus  unius,  et  bene  tamen  dicitur  omnium  fide- 
lium  per  divinam  imputationem ;  ut  quod  unus  fecit,  omnes 
censeantur  fecisse,  si  unus  mortuus  est,  omnes  sunt  mortui." — 
2  Cor.  v.  15.  Is  it  possible  to  assert  in  clearer  language, 
that  the  act  of  Adam  was  personally  his  own  and  only  his, 
and  that  it  is  only  on  the  principle  of  representation  that  it 
can  be  said  to  be  ours  ? 

These  quotations  from  Turrettin  we  think  abundantly 
sufficient  to  establish  our  assertion,  that  the  doctrine  under 
consideration  neither  involves  any  confusion  of  personal 
identity,  nor  any  transfer  of  the  moral  turpitude  of  Adam's 
sin  to  his  posterity.  As  Turrettin  is  universally  regarded 
as  having  adhered  strictly  to  the  common  Calvinistic  system, 
and  on  the  mere  question  of  fact,  as  to  what  that  system  is,  is 
second  to  no  man  in  authority,  we  might  here  rest  our  cause. 
But  we  deem  this  a  matter  of  much  practical  importance, 
and  worthy  of  being  clearly  established.  Misconceptions 
on  this  subject  have  been,  and  still  are,  the  means  of  alien- 
ating brethren.  They  are  the  ground  of  many  hard  thoughts, 
and  of  much  disrespectful  language.  It  is  not  easy  to  feel 
cordially  united  to  men  whom  we  consider  as  teaching  mis- 
chievous absurdities ;  nor  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  adapted 
to  call  forth  brotherly  love  to  have  oneself  held  up  to  the 
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public  as  iDcuIcatiDg  opinioDs  which  shock  every  principle 
of  common  sense,  and  contradict  the  plainest  moral  judg- 
ments of  men.  We  hope,  therefore,  to  be  heard  patiently, 
while  we  attempt  still  further  to  prove  that  our  doctrine  is 
such  as  has  been  so  often  stated. 

We  refer  in  the  next  place  to  the  testimony  of  Tuckney, 
not  only  because  he  was  a  man  of  great  accuracy  and  learn- 
ing, but  also  because  he  stands  in  an  intimate  relation  to  our 
church.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Westminster  assembly  of 
divines,  and  of  the  committee  which  drafted  our  confession 
of  faith.^  He  is  said  also  to  have  drawn  up  a  large  portion 
of  the  larger  catechism.  He  is,  therefore,  a  peculiarly  com- 
petent witness  as  to  the  sense  in  which  our  formularies  mean 
to  teach  the  doctrine  of  imputation.  In  his  Prselectiones 
Theologicse,  read,  as  royal  professor,  in  the  university  of 
Cambridge,  and  published  in  1679,  there  is  a  long  and  learn- 
ed discourse  on  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness. 
In  the  explanation  and  defence  of  this  doctrine,  he  enters 
into  an  accurate  investigation  of  the  whole  sjabject  of  im- 
putation. This  discourse  abounds  in  the  minute  scholastic 
distinctions  of  the  day,  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  pur- 
pose to  detail.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  show  that  his  view 
of  the  subject  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  have  presented. 
In  reference  to  the  two  passages,  2  Cor.  v.  21,  and  Rom.  v. 
18,  he  says,  *' We  have  a  most  beautiful  twofold  analogy. 
We  are  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  Christ  in  the  same 
way  that  he  was,  made  sin  for  us.  That  is,  by  imputation. 
This  analogy  the  former  passage  exhibits.  But  the  other, 
{Rom.  v.  18)  presents  one  equally  beautiful.  We  are  ac- 
counted righteous  through  Christ,  in  the  same  manner  that 
we  are  accounted  guilty  through  Adam.  The  latter  is  by 
imputation,  therefore  also  the  former." — P.  234.  The  same 
idea  is  repeatedly  and  variously  presented.  As,  therefore, 
he  so  clearly  states,  that  in  all  these  cases  imputation  is  of 
the  same  nature,  if  we  can  show  (if  indee4  it  needs  show- 
ing) that  he  does  not  teach  that  our  sins  are  so  imputed  to 
Christ,  as  to  make  him  morally  a  sinner,  or  his  righteousness 
to  us,  as  to  make  us  morally  righteous,  we  shall  have  proved 
that  he  does  not  teach  such  an  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to 


*  Reid's  Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  Divines  of  the  Westminster 
Assembly,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
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his  posterity  as  involves  a  transfer  of  its  moral  character. 
The  cardinal  Bellarmin,  it  seems,  in  arguing  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness,  urged 
the  same  objection  which  we  are  now  considering,  main- 
taining that  if  Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us,  then 
are  we  really  inherently  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God.  To 
this  Tuckney  replies,  *^  Who  of  us  has  ever  been  so  much 
beside  himself,  as  to  pretend  that  he  was  inherently  right- 
eous, in  the  sense  of  Bellarmin,  so  that  he  should  think  him- 
self pure  and  immaculate?" — P.  226.  The  same  sentiment 
is  still  more  strongly  expressed  on  page  220.  "  We  are  not  so 
foolish  or  blasphemous  as  to  say>  or  even  think,  that  the  im- 
puted righteousness  of  Christ  renders  us  formally  and  sub- 
jectively righteous."  And  adds,  we  might  as  well  be  made 
wise  and  just  with  the  wisdom  and  integrity  of  another. 
^*  The  righteousness  x>f  Christ  belongs  properly  to  himself^ 
and  is  as  inseparable  and  incommunicable  as  any  other  at- 
tribute of  a  thing,  or  its  essence  itself."  Bellarmin,  bow- 
ever,  as  so  often  happens  in  controversies  of  this  nature, 
admits  the  very  thing  he  is  contending  against.  Tuckney 
quotes  him  as  confessing,  '<  Christum  nobis  justitiam  factum 
quoniam  satisfecit  Patri  pro  nobis,  et  eam  satisfactionem 
ita  nobis  donat  et  communicat  cum  nos  justiiicat,  ut  nostra 
satisfactio  et  justitia  dici  possit,  atque  hoc  modo  non  esse 
absurdum  siquis  diceret  nobis  imputari  Christi  justitiam  et 
merita  cum  nobis  donentur  et  applicentur  ac  si  nos  ipsi  Deo 
satisfecissemus."  On  which  our  author  remarks,  that  neither 
Luther  nor  Calvin  could  more  appropriately  describe  justi- 
fication by  imputed  righteousness. 

To  the  other  objection  of  Bellarmin,  (which  proceeds  upon 
the  same  erroneous  supposition,  that  imputation  conveys  the 
moral  character  of  the  thing  imputed,)  that  Christ  must  be 
regarded  as  morally  a  sinner,  if  our  sins  were  imputed  to 
him,  Tuckney  replies,  <<  Although  we  truly  say  that  our  sins 
are  imputed  to  Christ,  yet  who  of  us  was  ever  so  blasphe- 
mous as  to  say,  that  they  were  so  imputed  as  if  he  had  ac- 
tually committed  them,  or  that  he  was  inherently  and  pro- 
perly a  sinner,  as  to  the  stain  and  pollution  of  sin."  Bellar- 
min admitted  that  our  sins  were  imputed  to  Christ,  quoad 
debitum  satisfaciendi,  and  his  righteousness  to  us,  quoad  sa- 
tisfactionem, and  the  protestants  replied,  this  was  all  they 
contended  for. 
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We  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  more  pointedly  or  va- 
riously denied,  that  the  transfer  of  moral  character  is  inclu- 
ded in  this  doctrine.  The  testimony  of  Tuckney  is  the  more 
valuable,  as  he  not  only  clearly  expresses  his  own  opinion, 
bat  utterly  denies  that  any  of  his  fellow  Calvinists  ever  un* 
derstood  or  taught  the  doctrine  in  this  manner. 

The  same  views  are  presented  by  Owen,  who  carried  mat- 
ters as  far  as  most  Calvinists  are  wont  to  do.  In  his  work 
on  justification,  this  subject  naturally  presents  itself,  and  is 
discussed  at  length.  A  few  quotations  will  suffice  for  our 
purpose.  The  imputation  of  that  unto  us  which  is  not  an- 
tecedently our  own,  he  says,  may  be  various.  '^  Only  it 
must  be  observed,  that  no  imputation  of  this  kind  is  to  ac- 
count them,  unto  whom  any  thing  is  imputed,  to  have  done 
the  things  themselves  that  are  inynited  to  them.  That  were 
not  to  impute,  but  to  err  in  judgment,  and  indeed  to  over- 
throw the  whole  nature  of  gracious  imputation.  But  it  is 
to  make  that  to  be  ours  by  imputation,  which  was  not  ours 
before,  unto  all  the  ends  and  purposes  whereunto  it  would 
have  served  if  it  had  been  our  own  without  any  such  impu- 
tation. It  is  therefore  a  manifest  mistake  of  their  own, 
which  some  make  the  ground  of  a  charge  on  the  doctrine 
of  imputation.  For  they  say,  if  our  sins  were  imputed  unto 
Christ,  then  must  he  be  esteemed  to  have  done  what  we  have 
done  amiss,  and  so  be  the  greatest  sinner  that  ever  was : 
and  on  the  other  side,  if  his  righteousness  be  imputed  unto 
us,  then  are  we  esteemed  to  have  done  what  he  did,  and  so 
stand  in  no  need  of  pardon.  But  this  is  contrary  unto  the 
nature  of  imputation^  which  proceeds  on  no  such  judgment, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  we  ourselves  have  done  nothing 
of  what  is  imputed  unto  us ;  nor  Christ  any  thing  of  what  was 
imputed  unto  him."— P.  236. 

Again,  on  the  same  page,  ^  Things  that  are  not  our  own 
originally,  personally,  inherently,  may  yet  be  imputed  unto 
us,  ex  justitia,  by  the  rule  of  righteousness.  And  this  may 
be  done  upon  a  double  relation  unto  those  whose  they  are, 
1)  federal;  2,  natural.  Things  done  by  one  may  be  im- 
puted unto  others^  propter  relationem  fcederalem,  because  of 
a  covenant  relation  between  them.  So  the  sin  of  Adam  was, 
and  is  imputed  unto  all  his  posterity,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
more  fully  declare.     And  the  ground  hereof  is,  that  we 
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stood  in  the  same  covenant  with  him,  who  was  our  bead  and 
representative." 

Here  then  it  is  asserted,  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  not  oars, 
<<  originally,  personally,  inherently,''  and  that  the  ground  of 
imputation  is  not  a  mystic  oneness  of  person,  but  the  rela- 
tion of  representation. 

On  page  242  he  says,  '^  This  imputation  (of  Christ's 
righteousness)  is  not  the  transmission  or  transfusion  of  the 
righteousness  of  another  into  them  that  are  to  be  justified, 
that  they  should  become  perfectly  and  inherently  righteous 
thereby.  For  it  is  impossible  that  the  righteousness  of  one 
should  be  transfused  into  another,  to  become  his  subjectively 
and  inherently."  Neither  is  it  possible,  according  to  Owen, 
that  the  unrighteousness  of  one  should  be  transfused  into 
another.  For  these  two  cases  are  analogous,  as  he  over 
and  over  asserts ;  thus,  p.  307,  **  As  we  are  made  guilty  by 
Adam's  actual  sin,  which  is  not  inherent  in  us,  but  only  im- 
puted to  us  J  so  are  we  made  righteous  by  the  righteousness 
of  Christ,  which  is  not  inherent  in  us,  but  only  imputed  to 
us."  On  page  468  he  says,  *<  Nothing  is  intended  by  the  im- 
putation of  sin  unto  any,  but  the  rendering  them  justly  ob- 
noxious unto  the  punishment  due  unto*  that  sin.  As  the  not 
imputing  of  sin  is  the  freeing  of  men  from  being  subject  or 
liable  unto  punishment." 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations  to  almost  any  ex- 
tent on  this  subject,  from  the  highest  authorities,  but  we 
hope  that  enough  has  been  said  to  convince  our  readers,  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  includes  neither 
the  idea  of  any  mysterious  union  of  the  human  race  with 
him,  so  that  his  sin  is  strictly  and  properly  theirs,  nor  that 
of  a  transfer  of  moral  character.  This  we  are  persuaded  is 
the  common  Calvinistic  doctrine. 

It  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  there  is  another  theory 
on  this  subject.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Placaeus,  professor  in  the  French  protestant  school  at 
Saumur,  rejected  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  and  taught  that 
original  sin  consisted  solely  in  the  inherent  native  depravity 
of  men.  In  consequence  of  his  writings,  a  national  synod 
was  called  in  1644-5,  in  which  this  doctrine  was  condemned. 
The  decree  of  the  synod,  as  given  by  Turrettin  and  De 
Moor,  is  in  these  words :  ^<  Cum  relatum  esset  ad  synodum, 
scripta  quaedam  alia  typis  evulgata,  alia  manu  exarata  pro- 
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diisse,  que  totam  rationem  peccati  origiDalis^oIacorruptione 
hsereditaria  in  omnibus  hominibus  inhsrente  definiunt,  et 
primi  peccati  Adami  imputationem  negant:  Damnavit  Syno* 
du8.doctrinamejusmodi,quatenu8  peccati  originalis  naturam 
ad  corruptionem  haereditariam  posterorum  Adae  ita  restringit, 
ut  imputatioaem  excludat  primi  illius  peccati,  quo  lapsus  est 
Adam :  Adeoque  censuris  omnibus  ecclesiasticis  subjicicn- 
do8  censuit,  Pastores,  Professores,  et  quoscunque  alios,  qui 
io  hujus  quaestioois  disceptatione  a  communi  sententia  re* 
CGsserint  ecclesiarum  Protestant) um,  quae  omoes  hactenus  et 
curruptionem  illam,  et  imputationem  banc  in  omnes  Adami 
posteros  descendentem  agnoverunt,  <fec." — Tur,  p.  677. 

In  order  to  evade  the  force  of  this  decision,  Placsaus  pro- 
posed the  distinction  between  niediate  and  immediate  impu* 
tation.  According  to  the  latter,  (which  is  tho  commoa 
view,)  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  all  bis  posterity,  as  tha 
ground  of  punishment  antecedently  to  inherent  corruption, 
which  in  fact  results  from  the  penal  withholding  of  divine 
iofluenoes;  but  according  to  the  former,  tho  imputation  is 
subsequent  to  the  view  of  inherent  depravity,  and  is  founded 
upon  it,  as  the  ground  of  our  being  associated  with  Adam  in 
hia  pumshment.  This  distinction,  which  Turrettin  says  was 
excogitated  ad  fucum  faciendum,  merely  retains  the  name» 
while  the  doctrine  of  imputation  is  really  rejected.  **  For  if 
the  sin  of  Adam  is  only  said  to  be  imputed  to  us  mediately, 
because  we  are  rendered  guilty  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  ob* 
Doxious  to  punishment,  on  account  of  the  inherent  corrup* 
tion  which  we  derive  from  Adam,  there  is  pro|>erly  no  impu* 
laiioo  of  Adam's  sin,  but  only  of  inherent  corruption." — P. 
677. 

Our  readers  may  find  a  long  account  of  the  controversy 
which  arose  on  this  question  in  De  Moor's  Commentary  on 
Mark's  Compend,  vol.  iii.  p.  262,  et  seq.  One  of  tlie  most 
ioEieresting  works  which  appeared  at  this  time,  was  the  tract 
by  the  cekbrated  Rivet,  intended  to  prove  that  all  the  pro* 
testant  churches  and  leading  divines  held  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  as  it  was  presented  by  the  national  synod  of 
France  in  opposition  to  Placseus.  In  a  commendation  of 
this  work  the  professors  of  theology  at  Leyden,  express  their 
grief,  that  among  other  doctrines  recently  agitated  in  France, 
(bat  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  liad  been  called  in 
qnestion,  "Cum  tasMn  «o negate,  nee justaeise  possit  origi* 
3G 
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nalis  naturae  humanae  corruptio^et  facilis  inde  via  sit  ad  nega- 
tioDem  imputationis  justitiae  secundi  Adami."  While  they 
rejoiced  in  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  French  synodi  they 
deeply  regretted  that  any  should  disregard  it,  and  endeavour  to 
disseminate  a  doctrine  "  contrarium  communi  omnium  ferme 
Christianorum  consensui,  solis  Pclagii  et  Socini  discipulis 
exceptis."  They  recommend  strongly  the  work  of  their  col- 
league Rivet,  who,  they  say,  had  endeavoured,  *<  Synodi  na- 
tionals decretum  tueri,  dogma  vere  Catholicum  stabilire, 
bene  sentientes  in  veritate  confirmarcj  aberrantes  in  viam 
reducere  auctoritatibus  gravibus,  et  univerBali  totiua^  crbii 
Christianorum  consensu.^^ — Opera  Rtoetit  torn.  3,  p.  228,  or 
De  Moor,  tom.  3,  p.  274. 

Instead  of  writing  an  article,  we  should  be  obliged  to 
write  a  volume,  if  we  were  to  take  up  and  fully  discuss  all 
the  subjects,  relevant  and  irrelevant,  presented  in  the  pro- 
testant's  inquiries.  We  have  followed  our  own  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  topics,  and  touched  on  those  points  which 
we  thought  most  likely  to  be  interesting  and  useful.  We 
feel,  therefore,  perfectly  authorised  to  dismiss,  at  least  for 
the  present,  the  history  of  this  doctrine.  Turrettin,  the 
French  synod,  the  professors  of  Leyden,  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession, assert  as  strongly  as  we  have  done,  its  general  pre- 
valence among  orthodox  christians.  The  second  article 
of  the  Augsburg  Confession  runs  thus : ''  Item  decent,  quod 
post  lapsum  Adae,  omnes  homines  naturali  modo  propagati 
nascentes  habeant  peccatum  originis.  Intelligimus  autem 
peccatum  originis,  quod  sic  vocant  Sancti  Patres,  et  omnes 
orthodoxi  et  pi6  eruditi  in  Ecclesia  videlicet  reatum,  quo 
nascentes  propter  Adae  lapsum  rei  sunt  irse  Dei  et  mortis 
aeternae,  et  ipsam  corruptionem  humanae  naturae  propaga- 
tam  ab  Adamo."  These  quotations  will  at  least  satisfy  our 
readers,  that  we  have  not  been  more  rash  in  our  assertions 
than  many  others  before  us,  and  is  as  much,  we  think,  as  the 
protestant's  inquiry  on  this  point  calls  for.  Our  principal 
concern  is  with  the  editors  of  the  Spectator,  who  have  pre- 
sented the  most  interesting  subject  of  investigation.  We 
revert,  therefore,  to  their  statement,  that  Edwards,]  Slapfer 
and  *^  other  standard  writers  on  the  subject,"  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  imputation  diiferently  from  what  we  have  done. 
That  this  is  not  correct,  as  relates  to  the  great  body  of  the 
Reformed  Theologians,  we  have,  we  think,  sufficiently  prov- 
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ed.    How  the  case  stands  with  Edwards  and  Slapfer  we  shall 
DOW  proceed  to  inquire. 

As  Edwards  appears  to  have  borrowed,  in  some  measure, 
bis  views  on  this  subject  from  Stapfer,  we  shall  begin  with 
the  latter.  We  must,  in  the  outset,  dissent  from  the  remark 
of  the  Spectator,  that  Stapfer  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  **  stand- 
ard writer''  on  the  doctrine  of  imputation.  So  far  from  it, 
the  synod  of  Berne  refused  to  sanction  his  views  on  the 
subject,  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed 
churches^.  And  in  his  work,  as  now  printed,  he  apologizes 
for  his  statements  on  this  point,  and  endeavours  to  make  it 
appear,  that  they  do  not  involve  a  departure  from  the  com- 
mon doctrine,  (Theol.  Pol.  vol.  4.  p.  562.)  with  how  much 
success  the  reader  may  judge.  On  page  1 56,  in  answer  to 
the  common  objection  that  imputation  is  inconsistent  with 
justice,  he  says,  in  substance,  no  one  could  accuse  God  of 
injustice,  if  in  virtue  of  a  divine  constitution,  had  Adam 
remained  holy,  his  posterity  had  been  holy  also ;  and  there- 
fore no  one  should  complain,  if  in  virtue  of  the  same  con- 
stitution, they  are  born  in  the  image  of  their  unholy  progeni- 
tor. And  then  says  expressly,  this  is  the  whole  amount  of 
imputation,  **  Feccati  autem  primi  imputatio  in  nulla  alia  re 
consistU  quam  quod  posteri  ejus  et  eodem  loco  habentur  et 
similes  sunt  parenti."  And  plainer  still  a  little  afterwards, 
"  dum  Adamo  similem  dare  sobolem,  et  peccatum  ejusi  mpu- 
tare  unum  idemque."  This,  as  we  understand  it,  is  precisely 
Dr  Hopkin's  doctrine ;  that  in  virtue  of  a  divine  constitu- 
tion the  posterity  of  Adam  were  to  have  the  same  moral 
character  that  he  had.  This  too  is  the  Spectator's  doctrine ; 
be  says,  "  that  Adam  was  not  on  trial  for  himself  alone,  but 
by  a  divine  constitution,  all  his  descendants  were  to  have, 
in  their  natural  state,  the  same  character  and  state  with 
their  progenitor." — P.  348.  And  yet  these  brethren  denounce^ 
in  no  very  measured  terms,  the  old  doctrine  of  imputation  : 
It  is  rather  singular,  therefore,  that  they  should  quote  Stap- 
fer as  a  <*  standard  writer"  on  that  doctrine,  who  asserts  their 


*  This  statement  Is  made  confidently,  although  from  memory.  In  the  first 
copy  of  his  work  which  fell  into  our  hands,  this  fact  is  stated,  and  our  Imptes* 
sioB  of  its  correctness  is  confirmed,  hy  the  nature  of  his  opinions  as  now  pre- 
sented, and  his  apology  for  them. 
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own  view  nearly  tottdem  rerbis.  As  to  the  panage  whicli 
the  Spectator  produces  to  prove  that  he  held  the  old  doc- 
trine as  they  understand  it,  (thai  is,  as  including  personal 
union  and  transfer  of  character,)  it  amounts  to  very  little. 
The  passage  is  this :  ^<  God  in  imputing  this  sin  (Adam's) 
finda  this  whole  moral  person  (the  hunuin  race)  already  a 
sinner,  and  not  merely  constitutes  it  such."  He  says,  in- 
deed, that  Adam  and  his  race  form  one  moral  person,  and  so 
would  Turrettin  and  Tuckney,  and  so  would  we,  and  yet 
one  and  all  deny  that  there  was  any  personal  union.  Tha 
very  epithet  morale  shows  that  no  such  idea  is  intended. 
When  lawyers  call  a  corporation  of  a  hundred  men  a  legal 
person,  we  do  not  hear  that  philosophy  is  called  in  to  ez« 
plain  how  this  can  be.  And  there  is  no  need  of  her  aid  to  ex- 
plain how  Adam  and  his  race  are  one,  in  the  sense  of  com- 
mon Calvinists.  But  he  says,  God  finds  ^^  this  whole  moral 
person  alreadt  a  sinner  9"  yes,  he  denies  antecedent  and 
immediate  imputation,  and  teaches,  that  it  is  from  the  view 
and  on  the  ground  of  inherent  liereditary  depravity  impu- 
tation takes  place.  This  is  mediate  imputation,  ^'qusa  haere- 
ditariae  corruptionis  in  nos  ab  Adamo  derivatae  intuitum 
consequitur,  eaque  mediante  fit;''  and  which  Turrettin  says, 
is  no  imputation  at  all,  ^^nomen  imputationis  retinendo^  rem 
ipsam  de  facto  tollit."  Though  we  do  not  believe  that  Stap- 
fer  held  either  of  the  ideas  which  the  Spectator  attributes 
to  him,  identity  or  transfer,  it  is  of  little  account  to  us  what 
his  views  on  these  points  were,  as  we  think  it  clear  that  he 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  as  held  by  the  Kefornoed 
generally.  He  appeals  indeed  to  Vitringa  and  Larope  to 
bear  out  his  statements.  How  it  was  with  the  former  we  do 
not  pretend  to  say,  but  as  to  Lampe,  the  very  passage  which 
Siapfer  quotes  contradicts  his  theory.  Lampe  says,  *'  Gott 
hsette  die  Nackkommen  Adams  nicht  in  Siinden  lassen  ge- 
bohren  werden,  wenn  seine  Schuld  nicht  auf  seine  Nacb- 
kommen  wsere  iibergegangen,"  i.  e.  <*  God  would  not  have 
permitted  the  descendants  of  Adam  to  be  born  in  sin,  if  bis 
ffuilt  had  not  come  upon  them."  Here  the  ffuilt  of  Adam 
(exposure  to  punishment  on  account  of  his  sin)  is  represent- 
ed as  antecedent  to  corruption  and  assumed  to  justify  it,  and 
not  consequent  on  the  view  of  it.  This  is  the  old  doctrine. 
That  this  is  the  fact,  is*plain  from  the  quotations  which  we 
have  already  made.    <*  Imputation  being  denied,"  say  the 
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LeydeD  divines,  "  inherent  corruption  cannot  be  just'^  So 
Turrettin  and  Calvinists  generally  argue ;  of  course  imputa- 
tion is  antecedent  to  corruption.  The  Spectator  must  have 
seen,  that  Slapfer's  statement  was  inconsistent  with  the  old 
doctrine,  had  he  recollected,  how  often  it  is  objected  to  that 
doctrine  '*  that  sin  cannot  be  the  punishment  of  sin."* 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  president  Edwards  agreed 
with  Stapfer  in  his  views  of  this  subject;  because  he  quotes 
from  him  with  approbation  the  very  passage  which  we  have 
just  produced;  and  because  his  own  statements  amount  to 
very  much  the  same  thing.  In  vol.  2,  p.  544,  he  says,  "  The 
first  being  of  an  evil  disposition  in  a  child  of  Adam,  whereby 
he  is  disposed  to  approve  the  sin  of  his  first  father,  so  far  as 
to  imply  a  full  and  perfect  consent  of  heart  to  it,  I  think,  is 
not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  consequence  of  the  imputation  of 
that  first  sin,  any  more  than  the  full  consent  of  Adam's  own 
heart  in  the  act  of  sinning ;  which  was  not  consequent  on  the 
imputation,  but  rather  prior  to  it  in  the  order  of  nature.  In- 
deed the  derivation  of  the  evil  disposition  to  Adam's  poste- 
rity, or  rather,  the  co-existence  of  the  evil  disposition  implied 
in  Adam's  first  rebellion,  in  the  root  and  branches,  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  union  that  the  wise  Author  of  the  world  has 
established  between  Adam  and  his  posterity;  but  not  pro- 
perly a  consequence  of  the  imputation  of  his  sin ;  nay,  it  is 
rather  antecedent  to  it,  as  it  was  in  Adam  himself.  The 
first  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  imputation  of  that  sin,  are 
bath  the  consequence  of  that  established  union;  but  yet  in 
such  order,  that  the  evil  disposition  is  first,  and  the  charge 
of  guilt  consequent,  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Adam  himself." 
We  think  that  Edwards  here  clearly  asserts  the  doctrine  of 
mediate  imputation;  that  is,  that  the  charge  of  the  guilt  of 
Adam's  sin  is  consequent  on  depravity  of  heart.  According 
to  the  common  doctrine,  however,  imputation  is  antecedent 
to  this  depravity,  and  is  assumed  to  account  for  it,  that  is,  to 
reconcile  its  existence  with  God's  justice.  The  doctrine  of 
Edwards  is  precisely  that  which  was  so  formally  rejected 
when  presented  by  Placaeus.    Turrettin  in  the  very  state- 


*  Wt  do  not  tetchy  bowe? er,  *«  that  ita  It  the  ponithneBt  of  tin.*'  The  pan- 
MMneDt  we  taffer  for  Adtm't  tin  It  ttMndoameBt  on  the  pert  of  God,  the  with- 
Mdtof  of  dif  Ine  infliieDcet;  eorrupUoo  it  eontequeot  oo  thit  abtiidoniDtnt 
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ment  of  the  question  says,  ^^  It  is  not  inquired  whether  the 
siq  of  Adam  may  be  said  to  be  imputed  to  us,  because,  on  ac« 
count  of  original  sin  inherent  in  us,  (depravity  of  heart),  we 
deserve  to  be  viewed  as  in  the  same  place  with  him,  as  though 
we  had  actually  committed  his  sin,"  p.  678,  <*  but  the  qoes- 
tion  is,  whether  his  sin  is  imputed  to  his  posterity,  with  ao 
imputation,  not  mediate  and  consequent,  but  immediate  and 
antecedent."  It  is  of  the  latter  he  says,  *^  nos  cum  orthodoxit 
affirmamus."  The  imputation  consequent  on  depravity  of 
heart  is  precisely  that  which  the  old  Calvinists  declared  was 
no  imputation  at  all  of  Adam's  sin,  and  which  they  almost 
with  one  voice  rejected.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  this  theory 
that  £dward8  says,  as  Stapfer  had  done,  that  ^*  the  sin  of  the 
apostacy  is  not  theirs,  (mankind's)  merely  because  God  im- 
putes it  to  them;  but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on 
that  ground  God  imputes  it  to  them." — P.  559.  That  is,  im- 
putation, instead  of  being  antecedent,  is  consequent,  and 
founded  on  the  view  of  inherent  depravity.  When  the  Spec^ 
tator,  therefore,  quotes  this  sentence  as  contradicting  our 
statement,  we  readily  admit  the  fact.  It  not  only  contra- 
dicts us,  however,  but  is,  as  we  have  shown,  utterly  incon* 
sistent  with  the  doctrine  of  imputation  as  taught  in  the  Re- 
formed churches.  To  say,  either  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is 
imputed  to  us,  because  it  is  inherent  in  us,  (or  is  truly  and 
,  properly  ours),  or  that  it  becomes  thus  inherent,  or  thus  ours^ 
by  being  imputed,  is,  as  Owen,  Turrettin,  Rivet  and  others 
over  and  over  affirm,  to  overthrow  the  whole  nature  of  im- 
putation. It  might  with  as  much  justice  be  asserted,  that 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  first  inherently  and  subjectively 
ours,  and  on  that  ground  is  imputed  to  us ;  or  that  oar  sins 
were  subjectively  the  sins  of  Christ,  and  on  that  ground 
were  imputed  to  him.  Turrettin,  in  so  many  words,  asserts 
the  very  reverse  of  what  Edwards  maintains.  The  latter 
says,  "  the  sin  is  truly  and  properly  ours;"  the  former,  "  nam 
potest  esse  peccatum  nostrum  proprium  et  personaie.^^ 

The  fact  is,  that  Edward's  whole  discourse  on  this  subject 
was  intended  more  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  native  de- 
pravity than  that  of  imputation.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that 
he  enters  into  his  long  and  ingenious,  though  unsatisfiu^tory 
argument  on  the  nature  of  unity,  and  the  divinely  constitaled 
oneness  of  Adam  and  his  race.  He  hoped,  in  this  way,  the 
more  readily  to  account  for  the  existence  of  moral  corrup- 
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tioD,  and  this  he  makes  the  grouDd  of  imputatioD.  We  are 
sorely,  therefore,  not  to  be  burdened  with  the  defence  of 
Edward's  theory  on  this  subject,  which,  we  think,  we  have 
abundantly  shown  is  not  the  doctrine  commonly  received 
among  Calvinists,  but  utterly  inconsistent  with  it.  As  he 
bad  rejected  all  of  imputation  but  the  name,  it  is  no  matter 
of  surprise  that  his  followers  soon  discarded  the  term  itself, 
and  contented  themselves  with  expressing  the  substance  of 
his  doctrine  in  much  fewer  words,  viz.  that  God,  agreeably 
to  a  general  constitution,  determined  that  Adam's  posterity 
should  be  like  himself;  born  in  his  moral  image,  whether 
that  was  good  or  bad.  This  is  Stapfer's  doctrine,  almost  in 
so  many  words;  and  Edwards  quotes  and  adopts  his  language. 
We  are  bound  in  candour,  however,  to  state  that  we  are 
sot  able  to  reconcile  the  view  here  given  of  Edward's  doc- 
trine, with  several  passages  which  occur  in  his  work  on  Ori- 
ginal Sin.  Thus,  in  page  540,  he  says,  *^  I  desire  it  maybe 
noted,  that  I  do  not  suppose  the  natural  depravity  of  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam  is  owing  to  the  course  of  nature  only :  it  is 
also  owing  to  the  just  judgment  of  God."  And  in  the  same 
paragraph,  "  God,  in  righteous  judgment,  continued  to  ab- 
sent himself  from  Adam  after  he  became  a  rebel ;  and  with- 
held from  him  now  those  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
he  before  had.  And  just  thus  I  suppose  it  to  be  with  every 
natural  branch  of  mankind:  all  are  looked  upon  as  sinning  in 
and  with  their  common  root;  and  God  righteously  withholds 
special  influences  and  spiritual  communications  from  all,  for 
this  sin."  But  how  is  this?  If  these  special  influences  are 
withheld  "  for  this  sin,"  and  as  a  "  righteous  judgment," 
then  assuredly  the  sin  for  which  this  righteous  judgment  is 
inflicted,  must  be  considered  as  already  theirs,  and  not  first 
imputed  after  the  existence  of  the  depravity  resulting  from 
these  influences  being  withheld.  According  to  Edwards, 
depravity  results  from  withholding  special  divine  influences, 
and  according  to  this  passage,  the  withholding  these  influ- 
ences is  a  just  judgment  for  Adam's  sin ;  then  of  course  this 
sin  is  punished  before  the  depravity  exists,  but  it  cannot  be 
punished  before  it  is  imputed,  the  imputation,  therefore,  ac- 
cording to  this  passage,  is  antecedent  to  the  depravity.  But 
according  to  the  other  passage  quoted  above,  the  depravity 
is  first  and  the  imputation  subsequent.  We  are  unable  to 
reconcile  these  two  statements.    The  one  teaches  immediate 
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and  antecedent  impuution,  which  is  the  old  doctrine ;  the 
other  roedtate  and  consequent,  which  the  old  writers  con- 
sidered as  a  virtual  denial  of  that  doctrine.  However  this 
reconcination  is  to  be  effected,  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
that  neither  Stapfer  nor  Edwards  can  be  considered  ''  stan- 
dard writers  on  this  subject,"  and  that  old  Calvinists  are 
«mdcr  no  obligations  to  defend  their  statements. 

We  hope  our  readers  are  now  convinced  that  we  have 
mdde  good  our  position,  that  neither  the  personal  identity  of 
Adam  and  his  posterity,  community  in  act,  nor  transfer  of 
moral  character  form  any  part  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation 
as  taught  by  standard  Calvinistic  writers. 

We  have  left  ourselves  very  little  room  to  notice  the  pro- 
testant's  difficulties.  As  they  are  almost  all  founded  upon 
misapprehension,  they  are  already  answered  by  the  mere 
statement  of  the  doctrine.  On  page  340  he  has  the  follow- 
ing sentences :  '*  The  writer  in  question  holds,  that  the  Bin  of 
Adam  was  imputed  to  all  his  posterity,  to  their  guilt,  con- 
demnation and  ruin,  without  any  act  on  their  part.— -P.  Wk 
Of  course,  then,  from  the  moment  they  began  to  exist,  that 
moment  they  were  involved  in  this  imputation.  This  be 
does  most  expressly  affirm,  by  adopting,  on  page  94,  the 
statement  of  ^'  ancient  commentators,"  that  David  *'  con- 
tracted pollution  in  his  conception."  Here  are  two  great 
mistakes.  First,  the  writer  does  not  discriminate  between 
imputation  and  inherent  depravity.  He  grounds  his  asser- 
tion, that  we  teach  that  all  men  are  involved  in  the  imputa- 
tion of  Adam's  sin  from  the  first  moment  of  their  existence, 
because  we  said  that  David  was  conceived  in  sin ;  as  though 
these  two  things  were  one  and  the  same.  He  should  have 
remembered  that  Dr  Dwight,  and  a  multitude  of  others, 
hold  one  of  these  doctrines  and  reject  the  other.  The  Spec- 
tator, who  understands  the  subject  better,  says,  that  we  teach 
that  "  native  depravity  is  a  punishment  inflicted  on  us  for 
the  sin  of  Adam."  We  hardly  teach,  however,  that  the 
punishment  is  the  thing  punished.  This  confusion  of  tlie 
imputation  of  Adam's  sin  and  inherent  depravity  riuis 
through  this  writer's  whole  piece,  and  vitiates  all  his  ar- 
guments. The  second  mistake  here  is,  that  impatatioa 
makes  the  thing  imputed  subjectively  our's ;  which  is  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  or  as  Owen  says,  is  <*  to  overthrow  that 
which  is  affirmed."    *<  To  be  alienee  culpae  reus,  makes  no 
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nian  a  sinner."  The  same  mistake  is  the  ground  of  his  inqui- 
ry, how  Paul  could  say  of  Jacob  and  Esau,  before  their  birth, 
that  they  had  done  neither  good  nor  evil,  if  the  doctrine  of 
imputation  is  correct  9  This  doctrine  does  not  affirm  that 
they  had  done  either  good  or  evil.  When  it  is  affirmed  that 
the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  them,  it  is  thereby  said  that 
they  did  not  commit  it,  and  that  it  is  not  subjectively  theirs. 

Most  of  the  other  difficulties  of  the  protestant  are  found- 
ed on  the  principle  that  ^<  a  knowledge  of  law  and  duty  is 
necessary^  in  order  that  sin  should  exist"  Supposing 
we  should  admit  this,  what  has  it  to  do  with  imputation? 
There  have  been  men  who  adopted  this  principle  and  built 
their  theology  upon  it,  who  still  hold  this  doctrine.  The 
whole  difficulty  results  from  the  protestant  not  discriminat- 
ing between  two  very  different  things,  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  native  depravity.  All  his  queries  founded 
CD  this  principle,  go  to  show  that  children  cannot  be  mor- 
ally depraved  before  they  are  moral  agents,  but  have 
nothing  to  do  with  imputation.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place 
to  answer  these  inquiries,  but  we  would  ask  in  our  turn,  how 
Adam  could  be  holy  before  he  voluntarily  obeyed  the  law, 
as  the  protestant,  perhaps,  still  holds,  if  a  child  may  not  be 
unholy,  before  he  voluntarily  transgresses  it  ? 

The  true  question  appears  to  have  glimmered  for  a  mo- 
ment on  the  protestant,  when  he  asked  :  ^'  Is  it  a  scripture 
doctrine  that  the  guilt  of  others  is  imputed  to  men  as  their 
own  9"  What  does  this  mean  ?  Does  he  intend  to  ask 
whether  the  (moral)  guilt  of  one  man  is  ever  transferred  or 
transfused  into  others  9  We  apprehend,  not.  The  question, 
here,  must  be  tantamount  to  this :  Is  the  sin  of  one  man  ever 
punished  in  another  ?  for  he  asks,  how  is  this  imputation  of 
guilt  to  be  reconciled  with  Ezek.  xviii.  20  9  '*  The  son  shall 
not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father ;  neither  shall  the  father 
bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son,  &c."  The  protestant  will  hardly 
maintain  that  the  Israelites,  to  whose  murmurs  the  prophet 
save  this  reply,  believed  that  the  sins  of  their  fathers  were 
infused  into  them,  their  ^'  moral  character"  transferred  to 
them.  Their  complaint  was  :  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
ffrapes  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge,"  that  is,  our 
lathers  sinned  and  we  are  punished  for  it.  To  be  punished 
for  the  sin  of  another,  then,  is,  according  to  the  protestant's 
doctrine,  for  this  once  at  least,  to  have  the  guilt  of  that  sin 
3H 
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impated.  This  is  our  doctrine  too.  Now,  does  the  gentle- 
man mean  to  ask  whether  it  is  a  scripture  doctrine  that  one 
man  ever  bears  the  iniquitj  of  another  9  If  be  does,  it  is 
easily  answered.  God  says  of  himself  that  he  is  a  jealous 
God,  '^visiting  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  their  chil- 
dren," a  solemn  and  often  repeated  declaration. — Ex.  xx.  25. 
xxxiv.  37.  JVum.  xiv.  18.  Job  says  from  his  observation  of  di- 
vine providence,  '^How  oft  is  the  candle  of  the  wicked 
put  out  9  God  layeth  up  his  iniquity  for  his  children." — xx. 
19.  Jeremiah  says  "  Thou  recompensest  the  iniquities  of  the 
fathers  into  the  bosoms  of  their  children  after  them."— xxxii. 
18.  Lament.  \»  7,  he  says,  ^^  Our  fathers  sinned  and  are  not ; 
and  we  have  borne  their  iniquities."  Surely  the  gentle- 
man's question  is  answered  in  the  only  sense  it  can  possibly 
bear  in  the  connexion  in  which  it  stands.  If  it  be  said, 
that  these  expressions  are  to  be  taken  in  a  general  and  po- 
pular sense,  and  not  as  affirming  the  doctrine  of  imputation ; 
very  well — then  why  quote  them  on  the  subject  ?  The  one 
form  affirms  precisely  what  the  other,  in  a  given  case,  denies. 
As  to  the  question,  how  the  assertion  that  one  man  ever 
bears  the  iniquities  of  another,  (i.  e.  the  doctrine  of  impata- 
tion)  is  to  be  reconciled  with  Ezekiel,  it  is  no  special  con- 
cern of  ours.  That  is,  it  is  as  much  obligatory  on  the 
protestant  as  on  us,  to  say,  how  two  passages,  one  of  which 
affirms  and  another  denies  the  same  thing,  are  to  be  brought 
into  harmony.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  Ezekiel 
cannot  be  so  construed  as  to  assert,  that  no  man  ever  has, 
nor  ever  shall  bear  the  iniquity  of  another ;  for  this  would 
make  him  contradict  positively  what  is  more  than  once  as- 
serted in  the  word  of  God.  The  context,  it  is  presumed,  will 
show  the  meaning  of  the  prophet,  and  the  extent  to  which 
his  declaration  is  to  be  carried.  The  Jews  complained  that 
they  had  been  driven  into  exile,  not  for  their  own  sins,  but 
for  those  of  their  fathers.  The  prophet  tells  them  they  had 
no  need  to  look  further  than  to  themselves,  but  should  re- 
pent and  turn  unto  God  ;  and  assures  them,  that  they  should 
have  no  more  any  occasion  to  use  that  proverb,  *^  The  fathers 
have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge;']  but  that  the  principle  on  which  God  would  admin- 
ister his  government  towards  them,  would  be,  that  every  man 
should  bear  his  own  burden.  Is  any  thing  more  asserted 
in  this  passage,  than  a  general  purpose  of  God  as  to  his  deal- 
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logs  with  his  people  ?  And  is  there  any  thiDg  inconsisteDt, 
in  this  general  declaration,  with  those  other  passages  in 
which  one  man  is  said,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  to  bear 
the  iniquity  of  another  ?  And  can  such  a  passage,  contain- 
ing nothing  more  than  a  general  principle,  from  which,  even 
as  it  regards  temporal  affairs,  there  are  many  solemn  depar- 
tures recorded  in  the  word  of  God,  be  brought  up  in  con- 
tradiction to  other  solemn  declarations,  in  which  God  declares 
he  would  act  upon  a  different  principle  ?  This  passage  as- 
serts nothing  in  opposition  to  any  doctrine  of  ours.  We 
admit,  in  its  full  force,  that  if  is  a  general  principle  in  the 
divine  government,  that  every  man  shall  bear  his  own  bur- 
den ;  but  we  do  not  admit  that  because  this  is  the  case, 
there  can  be  no  such  connexion  between  one  man  and 
another,  that  one  may  not  justly  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
other.  A  declaration,  therefore,  which,  at  most,  has  re- 
ference only  to  the  private  and  personal  sins  of  individuals^ 
bound  together  by  no  other  tie  than  consanguinity,  and 
which,  even  there,  is  only  true  as  a  general  principle,  can 
never  with  any  propriety  be  made  iw  ground  of  an  argu- 
ment, in  reference  to  cases  entirely  dissimilar.  The  pro- 
testant,  however,  may  be  much  better  qualified  than  we  are, 
to  reconcile  the  declaration  of  Ezekiel  with  those  quoted 
from  Moses  and  Jeremiah,  and  with  the  obvious  departures 
from  the  principle  it  contains,  recorded  in  the  word  of  God 
and  observed  in  his  providence,  and  it  is  surely  as  much  his 
concern  to  do  this  as  ours. 

The  concession  which  the  gentleman  has  here  uninten- 
tionally made,  is,  however,  important.  According  to  him, 
for  one  man  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  another,  is  to  have  his 
guilt  imputed  to  him.  This  is  our  doctrine,  and  the  doctrine 
of  the  Reformed  churches.  This  is  what  is  meant  by  impu- 
tation, and  nothing  nrore  nor  less.  That  this  is  the  case  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  numerous  quotations  already  made, 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  Calvinists  constantly  appeal  to 
those  passages  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  borne  our  sins, 
as  teaching  this  doctrine.  He  is  said  to  bear  our  iniquities, 
precisely  in  the  sense  in  which  in  Ezekiel  it  is  declared  that 
*^  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquities  of  the  father."  If, 
therefore,  as  the  protestant  thinks,  the  passage  in  Ezekiel 
denies  the  doctrine,  the  other  passages  must  assert  it,  in  re- 
ference to  Christ.    Now  let  it  be  remembered,  that  these 
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Calvinists  affirm,  that  wc  bear  the  sin  of  Adam,  in  the  same 
sense  (eadem  ratione,  eodem  modo)  in  which  Christ  bore 
our  sins, and  what  becomes  of  all  his  objections? 

Our  wonder  is,  that  when  the  protestant  had  caught  the 
glimpse  of  the  doctrine,  which  is  betrayed  in  this  paragraph, 
he  should  in  the  very  next,  entirely  lose  sight  of  it,  and  ask, 
"  Whether  the  first  principles  of  moral  consciousness  do  not 
decide,  that  sin,  in  its  proper  sense,  is  the  result  of  what  we 
have  done  ourselves ;  not  of  what  was  done  for  us  without 
our  knowledge  or  consent  ?  I  ask,  in  what  part  of  the 
Bible  are  we  called  upon  to  repent  of  Adam's  sin  ?  And 
finally*  whether  the  historian  would  honestly  say,  with  all 
his  attachment  to  the  opinions  of  the  fathers,  that  he  has 
ever  so  appropriated  Adam's  sin  to  himself,  as  truly  to  recog- 
nize it  as  his  own,  and  to  repent  of  it  as  such  ?" — P.  342. 
That  is,  imputed  sin  becomes  personal  sin.  The  old  mistake. 
Just  before,  to  impute  the  sin  of  one  man  to  another,  was  not 
to  render  that  sin  personally  his,  but  merely  to  cause  the 
one  "  to  bear  the  iniquity"  of  the  other,  in  the  Hebrew  sense 
of  that  phrase.  He  never  could  have  imagined,  that  when 
Ezekiel  declared  <<  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the 
father,"  he  meant  to  say,  that  the  son  shall  not  have  his 
father's  sin  made  personally  and  subjectively  his;  when  he 
quoted  the  prophet,  therefore,  he  must  have  seen  that  to 
impute  sin,  meant  to  cause  those  to  whom  it  is  imputed  to 
bear  the  punishment  of  it.  We  regret  that  our  author  did 
not  arrive  at  this  idea  sooner,  and  that  he  did  not  retain  it 
longer,  as  it  would  have  saved  him  the  trouble  of  asking  all 
these  questions,  and  us  the  trouble  of  answering  them. 

We  have  frequently  been  asked,  by  young  men,  if  we  have 
ever  repented  of  Adam's  sin,  and  have  uniformly,  to  their 
obvious  discomfort,  answered  in  the  negative.  Knowing 
the  sense  in  which  the  question  was  put,  it  would  have  con- 
firmed their  misconceptions  to  have  answered  otherwise. 
We  have  never  so  appropriated  that  sin  as  to  recognize  it  as 
properly  and  personally  our  own,  or  as  the  ground  of  per- 
sonal remorse.  We  have  always  considered  this  question  as 
unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  ask  us,  if  we  have  ever  felt 
self  approbation  and  complacency,  for  the  imputed  righteous- 
ness of  Christ.  That  there  is  a  very  just  and  proper  sense 
in  which  we  should  repent  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  we  readily 
admit ;  and  are  perfectly  aware  that  old  writers  insist  much 
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upon  the  duty.  Not  however  on  the  principle  that  his  sin 
is  personally  ours,  or  that  its  moral  turpitude  is  transferred 
from  him  to  us ;  but  on  the  principle  that  a  child  is  humbled 
and  grieved  at  the  misconduct  of  a  father ;  or  that  we  are 
called  upon  to  repent  of  the  sins  of  our  rulers,  or  of  our  na- 
tion, or  of  our  church,  (as  was  the  case  with  the  Corinthians);* 
not  as  personally  guilty  of  their  sins,  but  in  virtue  of  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  them.  It  is  just  and  proper, 
too,  that  we  should  recognize  the  justice  of  that  constitution 
by  which  we  bear  the  sin  of  our  first  father,  remembering 
^^  that  he  was  not  on  trial  for  himself  alone,"  but  also  for  us, 
and  consequently,  that  we  fell  when  he  fell,  and  should, 
therefore,  bow  before  God  as  members  of  an  apostate  and 
condemned  race. 

We  have  now  gone  over  those  inquiries  of  the  protestant 
which  we  consider  it  important  to  notice,  and  answered  them 
to  the  best  of  our  ability.  If  there  is  any  thing  in  our  reply 
adapted  to  disturb  christian  harmony  and  brotherhood,  we 
shall  deeply  regret  it.  Some  apology,  however,  will  be  found 
in  the  fact,  that  we  have  been  held  up  by  the  protestant  to 
the  contempt  and  reprobation  of  the  public  for  doctrines 
which  we  never  held,  and  which  we  never,  even  in  appear- 
ance, advanced.  As  this  has  been  done  ignorantly,  we 
feel  no  manner  of  unkindness  towards  the  writer,  whoever 
he  may  be,  although  we  think  he  was  bound  to  understand 
what  our  doctrines  were,  before  he  thus  unqualifiedly  de- 
nounced them.  There  is  not  here  a  mere  misapprehension 
of  our  meaning,  which  might  be  as  much  attributable  to  our 
want  of  perspicuity,  as  to  his  want  of  discrimination ;  but 
there  is  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the  whole  doctrine  of 
imputation,  as  held  by  common  Calvinists.  We  are  aware 
that  some  excuse  for  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  manner  in 
which  president  Edwards  has  presented  the  subject.  But  a 
man  who  undertakes  to  write  on  any  doctrine,  and  especially 
severely  to  censure  his  brethren,  ought  to  extend  his  views 
beyond  one  solitary  writer,  who,  as  in  the  case  before  us, 
may  prove  to  be  no  fair  representative  of  its  advocates. 

Our  main  object  has  been  attained,  if  we  have  succeeded 


*  This  U  one  of  the  cases  to  which  old  writers  refer  for  illustration.    See 
Goodwin's  works,  vol.  3,  p.  372. 
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io  diMbastog  the  minda  of  those  brethren  who  bave  beeir 
accastoroed  to  reject  aDd  eoBtemn  the  doctrine  of  imputa- 
tion, under  the  impression  that  it  teaches  a  ^'  oneness  with 
Adam  in  action,"  and  a  ^^  transfer  of  moral  acts  or  moral 
character"  from  him  to  us.  That  this  is  not  the  doctrine, 
we  hope  we  have  abundantly  proved.  Nothing  more  ia 
meant  by  the  imputation  of  sin,  than  to  cause  one  man  to 
bear  the  iniquity  of  another.     If,  therefore,  we  bear  the 

Eunishment  of  Adam's  sin,  that  sin  is  imputed  to  us;  if  Christ 
ore  the  punishment  of  our  sins,  those  sins  were  imputed  to 
him;  and  if  we  are  justified  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness, that  righteousness  is  imputed  to  us.  The  questton 
here  arises,  is  this  scriptural  doctrine  ?  As  this,  after  all,  is 
the  main  point,  we  regret  that  our  limits  absolutely  forbid 
a  full  and  satisfactory  answer.  As  the  decision  of  this  ques- 
tion turns  on  principles  which  it  would  require  much  time 
and  space  fully  to  discuss,  it  would  be  in  vain  to  argue  about 
details  while  these  principles  remain  unsettled.  The  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  this  subject,  although  manifested  here, 
does  not  commence  at  this  point,  its  origin  lies  further  back, 
in  diversity  of  views  on  the  divine  character  and  government. 
Let  us  see,  however,  what  the  differenoe  between  our 
brethren  and  us,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  really  is. 
Thev  agree  with  us  in  saying,  that  Adam  was  the  federal 
bead  and  representative  of  his  race.  Many  of  them  use  this 
precise  language ;  and  the  Spectator  employs  a  mode  of  ei- 
pression  perfectly  tantamount  to  it,  when  he  says,  <^  Adam 
was  not  on  trial  for  himself  alone,"  but  for  his  posterity. 
They  agree  with  us  also  in  saying,  that  the  descendants  of 
Adam  suffer  the  consequences  of  his  fall.  What  these  oon- 
sequences  are,  is  a  subject  on  which  there  is  great  diversity 
of  opinion.  Many  maintain  that  the  only  direct  consequence 
of  the  fall  is  mortality,  or  liability  to  temporal  death;  others, 
as  Dr  Dwight,  (who  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  large 
class,)  say  that  depravity,  or  corruption  of  nature  is  this  con- 
sequence }*  others,  as  the  Spectator,  *^  that  by  a  divine  con- 


*  See  his  Sermon  on  Human  Depravity  derived  from  Adam.  His  doctrine  is 
that  <*  human  corruption**  is  the  CQUsequence  of  Adam's  sin.  By  corruption,  be 
means  depravity  of  heart,  or  nature,  antecedent  to  actual  transgressions,  or  to 
moral  agency.  Because  be  says,  <*  Infants  are  coataminated  in  their  mani  na- 
ture, and  bom  in  the  lilieness  of  apostate  Adam."   This  is  irresistibly  prof«d,  lie 
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stitution,  all  his  descendtnts  were  to  hare,  in  their  natural 
state,  the  same  character  and  condition  with  their  progenitor ; 
the  universality  and  certainty  of  sin,  therefore,  are  not  the 
result  of  imitation  or  accidental  circumstances,  but  of  a 
divine  constitution,"  (p.  343);  others  again,  as  the  old  Calvin* 
ists,  say  thlt  the  consequence  of  the  ^11  was,  that  the  same 
penalty  which  Adam  incurred,  came  upon  his  posterity. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  there  is  one  difficulty,  and  it  is  the 
main  one,  which  presses  all  these  schemes  in  common,  viz. 
that  ail  mankind  are  made  subject  ^^  to  those  consequences 
which  Adam  brought  upon  himself  personally  by  his  fall." — 
^pectator^  p.  343.  It  is  therefore  evidently  uncandid,  though 
very  common,  for  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  imputation, 
to  represent  this  difficulty  as  bearing  exclusively  on  that 
doctrine.  They  ask,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  how  it  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  justice  or  goodness  of  God,  that  mil* 
lions  of  innocent  beings  should  sufier  for  a  crime  which  they 
never  committed  9  as  though  this  difficulty  did  not  press 
their  own  theory  with  equal  (and,  we  think,  tenfold  greater) 
force.  For  what  greater  evil,  for  moral  and  immortal  beings, 
can  there  be,  than  to  be  born  *^  contaminated  in  their  moral 
nature,"  as  Dr  Dwight  teaches;  or  under  a  divine  constitu* 
tion,  as  the  Spectator  says,  which  secures,  <*  the  universality 
and  certainty  of  sin,"  and  that  too  with  undeviating  and  re- 
morseless effect.  It  is,  as  Coleridge  well  says,  *^  an  outrage 
on  common  sense,"  to  affirm  that  it  is  no  evil  for  men  to  be 
placed  on  their  probation  under  such  circumstances,  that 
not  one  of  ten  thousand  millions  ever  escaped  sin  and  con- 
demnation to  eternal  death.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  evil  inflicted  on  us  in  consequence  of  Adam's 
sin,  antecedent  to  our  own  personal  transgressions.  It  mat- 
ters not  what  this  evil  is,  whether  temporal  death,  corruption 
of  nature,  <^  certainty  of  sin,"  or  death  in  its  more  extended 
sense ;  if  the  ground  of  the  evil's  coming  on  us  is  Adam's  sin, 
the  principle  is  the  same. 


rays,  *<  by  the  depraved  moral  conduct  of  every  inrant  who  lives  so  long  aatobt 
capable  of  moral  aeh'on."—- P.  486,  vol.  i.  Again,  on  p.  486,  he  says,  this  de- 
pravity is  proved  by  the  death  of  infants.  **  A  great  part  of  mankind  die  in  in- 
CiDcy,  tMfoire  they  are  or  can  be  capable  of  moral  action ;  in  the  usnal  meaning  of 
Unt  phiise." 
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The  question  then  is,  is  this  evil  of  the  nature  of  punish- 
ment'} If  it  is,  then  the  doctrine  of  imputation  is  admitted  ; 
if  not,  it  is  denied.  The  Spectator  thinks  this  a  mere  dis- 
pute about  words.  We  think  very  differently.  A  principle 
is  involved  in  the  decision  of  this  question,  which  affects 
very  deeply  our  views,  not  only  of  the  nature  of  our  relation 
to  Adam,  and  of  original  sin,  but  also  of  the  doctrines  of 
atonement  and  justification :  the  most  vital  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  system.  The  distinction,  on  which  so  much  stress 
is  laid  by  many  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  be- 
tween mere  natural  consequences  and  penal  evils,  though  it 
may  be  correct  in  itself,  is  not  applicable  to  the  case  before 
us.  An  evil  does  not  cease  to  be  penal,  because  it  is  a 
natural  consequence.  Almost  all  the  punishment  of  sin,  is 
the  natural  consequence  of  sin :  it  is  according  to  the  esta- 
blished course  of  nature,  (i.  6.  the  will  of  God,  the  moral 
governor  of  the  world,)  that  excess  produces  suffering,  and 
the  suffering,  under  the  divine  government,  is  the  punishment 
of  the  excess.  Sin  produces,  and  is  punished  by  remorse. 
The  fire  that  "  is  not  quenched,"  and  "  the  worm  that  never 
dies,"  may,  for  what  we  know,  be  the  natural  effect  of  sin. 
It  matters  not,  therefore,  whether  mortality  in  Adam  and  his 
descendants  be  a  natural  consequence  of  eating  the  forbid- 
den fruit  (from  its  poisonous  nature,)  which  is  a  very  popu- 
lar theory,  or  whether  death  is  a  direct  and  positive  inflic- 
tion. Nor  would  it  alter  the  case  if  native  depravity  was  a 
natural  result,  as  many  suppose,  of  the  same  forbidden  fruit, 
by  giving  undue  excitability  and  power  to  the  lower  passions; 
because  these  effects  result  from  the  appointment  of  God, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  course  of  nature,  and  were  designed 
by  him  to  be  the  punishment  of  sin.  We  think  the  position 
of  Storr  is  perfectly  correct,  that  the  consequences  of  punish- 
ment are  themselves  punishment,  in  so  far  as  they  were 
taken  into  view  by  the  judge  in  passing  sentence,  and  came 
within  the  scope  of  his  design. — Zweck  des  Todea  Jesu, 
p.  685. 

But,  admitting  the  correctness  of  this  distinction,  we  do 
not  see  how  it  is  applicable  to  the  present  case,  that  is, 
how  Dr  Dwight,  and  those  who  think  with  him,  would  make 
it  appear,  that  the  moral  corruption  of  the  whole  human  race, 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  Adam's  sin;  much  less  how 
the  Spectator  can  make  it  out,  that  "  the  universality  and 
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certainty  of  sin,"  is  the  natural  consequence  of  that  offence. 
Indeed,  he  appears  to  abandon  that  ground,  when  he  says, 
that  this  certainty  is  by  *^  divine  constitution."     Here  then 
is  an  evil,  not  even  a  natural  consequence,  our  being  born 
under  a  constitution  which  secures  the  certainty  of  our  being 
sinners,  and  the  ground  or  reason  of  this  evil  is  of  course  not 
our  own  sin,  but  the  sin  of  Adam.     Is  this  evil  a  penalty? 
According  to  our  view,  it  unquestionably  is.     It  is  an  evil 
judicially  inflicted  on  account  of  sin ;  it  comes  from  God  as 
the  moral  governor  of  the  world.     The  Spectator,  however, 
and  many  others,  deny  that  the  evils  we  suffer  on  account  of 
Adam's  sin  are  of  the  nature  of  punishment.     The  ground 
on  which  they  do  this,  is,  that  it  is  utterly  unjust,  that  the 
punishment  due  to  one  should,  under  any  circumstances,  be 
inflicted  upon  another.    The  assumption  of  this  principle, 
without  removing  any  difficulty,  greatly  aggravates  the  case, 
by  representing  that  as  a  matter  of  sovereignty,  which  we 
regard  as  a  matter  of  justice.  The  difficulty  is  not  removed, 
for  the  difficulty  is,  that  we  should  suffer  for  a  crime  which 
we  never  committed ;  but  this  the  Spectator  admits.     The 
evil  may  be  materialiter  precisely  the  same,  the  question  is 
now  merely  as  to  its  formal  nature.    Is  it  then  more  conge- 
nial with  the  unsophisticated  moral  feelings  of  men,  that 
God  should,  out  of  his  mere  sovereignty,  determine  that  be- 
cause one  man  sinned  all  men  should  sin ;  that  because  one 
man  forfeited  his  favour,  all  men  should  incur  his  curse ;  or 
because  one  man  sinned,  all  men  should  be  born  with  a 
contaminated  moral  nature ;  than,  that  in  virtue  of  a  most 
benevolent  constitution,  by  which  one  was  made  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  race,  the  punishment  of  the  one  should 
come  upon  all?     We  know  that  a  man's  feelings  are  very 
much  modified  by  bis  modes  of  thinking,  and  consequently, 
what  shocks  one  person,  may  appear  right  and  proper  to 
another ;  and,  therefore,  these  feelings  can  be  no  certain  cri- 
terion in  such  a  case  as  this.     For  ourselves,  however,  we 
are  free  to  confess,  that  we  instinctively  shrink  from  the  idea, 
that  God  in  mere  sovereignty  inflicts  the  most  tremendous 
evils  upon  his  creatures,  while  we  bow  submissively  at  the 
thought  of  their  being  penal  inflictions  for  a  sin  committed 
by  our  natural  head  and  representative,  and  in  violation  of 
a  covenant,  in  which,  by  a  benevolent  appointment  of  God, 
we  were  included.    Besides,  is  it  not  necessary  that  a  moral 
31 
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being  should  have  a  probation,  before  his  fate  is  decided  ? 
When  had  men  this  probation  ?  Not,  according  to  Dr 
Dwight,  in  their  own  persons,  for  they  are  born  depraved, 
and  consequently  under  condemnation.  Not  in  Adam — for 
this  supposes  that  his  sin  forfeited  for  us  the  divine  favour, 
or  is  the  ground  of  our  condemnation  ;  but  this  is  imputa- 
tion. Is  it  then  more  unjust  to  condemn  mankind  for  the 
act  of  their  natural  representative,  in  whom  they  had  a  fair 
and  favourable  probation,  than  to  condemn  them  without 
any  such  probation  9  Determine,  out  of  mere  sovereignty, 
to  call  them  into  existence  depraved,  and  then  condemn 
them  for  this  depravity  *?  Nor  does  the  Spectator's  view 
much  relieve  the  difficulty.  For  a  probation  to  be  fair,  must 
afford  as  favourable  a  prospect  of  a  happy  as  of  an  unhappy 
conclusion.  But  men  are  brought  up  to  their  trial,  under  a 
^'  divine  constitution"  which  secures  the  certainty  of  their 
sinning ;  and  this  is  done  because  an  individual  sinned 
thousands  of  years  before  the  vast  majority  of  them  were 
born.  Is  this  a  fair  trial  ?  Would  not  any  man  in  his  senses 
prefer  to  have  his  fate  decided,  by  the  act  of  his  first  father, 
in  the  full  perfection  of  his  powers,  intellectual  and  moral, 
than  to  have  it  suspended  on  his  own  first  faltering  moral 
act  of  infancy,  performed  under  a  constitution  which  secures 
its  being  sinful  ?  According  to  the  Spectator,  therefore, 
the  probation  of  man  is  the  most  unfavourable  possible  for 
that  portion  of  the  race  which  arrives  at  moral  agency ;  and 
those  who  die  before  it  never  have  any,  at  least  not  in  this 
world.  The  race  as  such  is  not  fallen  :  for  this  implies  the 
loss  of  original  righteousness  and  of  the  divine  favour.  Tbe 
former,  however,  was  never  possessed ;  the  latter,  by  one 
half  mankind,  never  forfeited,  and  for  them  no  Saviour  can 
be  needed. 

The  principle,  which  the  Spectator  so  confidently  lays 
down,  is,  in  our  apprehension,  decidedly  anti-scriptural,  sub- 
versive of  important  doctrines,  and  requires  a  mode  of  inter- 
pretation to  reconcile  it  with  the  word  of  God,  which  opens 
the  door  to  the  utmost  latitudinarianism.  This  expression 
of  opinion  is  not  intended  ad  invidiam ;  very  far  from  it.  If 
there  is  no  foundation  for  this  apprehension,  the  expression 
of  it  will  pass  unheeded  ;  and  if  there  is,  it  deserves  serious 
consideration.  The  Spectator  will  agree  with  us  in  saying, 
that  any  objection  brought  against  a  doctrine  taught  in  the 
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Bible,  or  supposed  to  be  taught  there,  is  answered  if  it  can 
be  shown  to  bear  against  the  providence  of  God.  If,  there- 
fore, the  assertion,  that  it  is  unjust  that  one  man  should, 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  suffer  the  penalty  due  to 
another,  can  be  shown  to  militate  with  facts  in  the  dispensa- 
tion of  the  divine  government,  it  is  thereby  answered.  Is  it 
then  a  fact,  that  the  punishment  due  to  one  man,  has  ever, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  been  inflicted  on  others'?  We 
think  no  plainer  case  can  be  cited,  or  well  conceived,  than 
that  of  the  fall  itself.  God  threatened  our  first  parent  with 
certain  evils  in  case  of  disobedience;  he  did  disobey  ;  the 
evil  is  inflicted  not  only  on  him,  but  on  his  posterity.  If  any 
part  of  this  evil  is  antecedent  to  personal  sinfulness,  then  the 
ground  of  it  is  Adam's  sin.  But  it  is  admitted,  on  almost 
all  hands,  that  some  evil  is  inflicted  antecedently  to  per- 
sonal ill-desert ;  some  say,  it  is  temporal  death,  others  cor- 
ruption of  nature,  the  Spectator  certainty  of  sinning,  (an 
awful  infliction  !)  it  matters  not  what  it  is,  it  is  evil  inflicted 
by  a  judge  in  the  execution  of  a  sentence — and  that  is  pun- 
ishment. We  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  arguing  against  an 
admitted  fact,  to  maintain  that  one  man  can  never  bear  the 
iniquity  of  another. 

Although  one  instance,  if  fully  established,  is  as  good  as 
a  thousand  to  show  that  the  principle  of  the  Spectator  is 
untenable,  we  may  refer  to  others  recorded  in  the  scriptures. 
The  case  of  Achan  is  one  of  these.  The  father  committed 
the  offence,  and  his  whole  family  were  put  to  death  by  the 
command  of  God.  Was  not  the  death  of  the  children,  in 
this  instance,  of  the  nature  of  punishment*?  It  was  evil, 
not  a  natural  consequence,  but  a  positive  infliction,  so- 
lemnly imposed  on  moral  agents,  by  divine  command,  for 
a  specific  offence.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  this  and  similar 
examples ;  as  the  punishment  of  Canaan  for  the  act  of  Ham ; 
of  the  sons  of  Saul  for  the  conduct  of  their  father,  2  Sam, 
xxi.  8, 14.;  of  the  children  of  Israel  for  the  sin  of  David, 
2  Sam.  xxiv.  15  and  17;  that  Grotius,  the  jurist  and  theolo- 
gian, says  ^'  Non  esse  simpliciter  injustum  atU  contra  natu- 
ramposme,  ut  quis  puniatur  ob  aliena  peccata." — De  Satis- 
factionej  p.  312. 

The  objection,  therefore,  of  the  Spectator,  founded  on  the 
supposed  injustice  of  one  man  ever  being  punished  for 
the  sin  of  another,  we  consider  as  answered ;  first,  be- 
cause it  bears  with  equal,  if  not  with  accumulated  force, 
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against  his  own  doctrine  of  evil  consequences;  and,  secondly, 
because  we  think  it  militates  with  facts  in  the  providence 
of  God,  and  if  valid,  is  valid  against  the  divine  administra- 
tion. 

We  have  other  reasons,  however,  for  the  opinion  which 
we  ventured  to  express  that  the  Spectator's  principle  was 
anti-scriptural.  It  contradicts  the  positive  assertions  of 
scripture,  as  we  understand  them.  We  can  only  refer  to 
two  instances  of  this  kind.  In  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  Epis- 
tle to  the  Romans,  from  the  twelfth  verse  toithe'twenty-first, 
we  consider  the  apostle  as  not  only  asserting,  but  arguing 
on  the  principle  that  one  man  may  bear  the  iniquity  of  an- 
other. His  object  is  to  illustrate  the  method  of  justification. 
As  we  have  been  condemned  for  a  sin  which  is  not  our  own, 
80  are  we  justified  for  a  righteousness  which  is  not  our  own. 
That  we  have  been  thus  brought  under  condemnation,  be 
proves  from  the  universality  of  death,  the  penalty  of  the 
law.  This  penalty  was  not  incurred  by  the  violation  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  because  it  was  inflicted  long  before  that  law 
was  given ;  neither  is  it  incurred,  in  all  cases,  by  the  actual 
violations  of  a  law  which  threatens  death,  because  it  comes 
on  those  who  have  never  actually  violated  any  such  law  ; 
therefore  it  is  for  the  one  offence  of  one  man  that  the  con- 
demnatory sentence,  (the  »$«/««  «c  xavax^i/aa^)  has  passed  on  all 
men.  The  disobedience  of  one  man  is  no  more  simply  the 
occasion  of  all  men  being  sinners,  than  the  obedience  of  one 
is  merely  the  occasion  of  all  becoming  righteous.  But  the 
disobedience  of  the  one  is  the  ground  of  our  being  treated 
as  sinners;  and  the  obedience  of  the  other  is  the  ground  of 
our  being  treated  as  righteous.  This  view  of  the  passage, 
as  to  its  main  feature,  is  adopted  by  every  class  of  commen- 
tators. Knapp,  in  his  Theology,  quoted  above,  sect.  76, 
in  speaking  of  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  says,  ^'  That  in  the 
Mosaic  history  of  the  fall,  although  the  word  is  not  used, 
the  doctrine  is  involved  in  the  account."  In  the  writings  of 
the  Jews,  in  the  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the 
Talmuds  and  rabbinical  works,  the  sentence,  ^'  the  descen- 
dants of  Adam  sufier  the  punishment  of  death  on  account  of 
his  first  sin"  frequently  occurs,  in  so  many  words.  This 
doctrine  of  imputation  was  very  common  among  them,  he 
says,  in  the  times  of  the  apostles.  <<  Paul  teaches  it  plainly, 
Rqm.  V.  12 — 14,  and  there  brings  it  into  connexion  with  the 
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christian  doctrines.  He  uses,  respecting  it,  precisely  the 
same  expressions  which  we  find  in  the  writings  of  the 
Rabbins."  On  the  following  page,  in  reference  to  the  pas- 
sage in  Rom.  v.  12—14,  he  says,  that  the  doctrine  of  impu- 
tation is  here  more  clearly  advanced  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  New  Testament.  "  The  modern  philosophers 
and  theologians,"  he  remarks,  ''  found  here  much  that  was 
inconsistent  with  their  philosophical  systems.  They,  there- 
fore, explained  and  refined  so  long  on  the  passage,  that  they 
at  length  forced  out  a  sense  from  which  imputation  was  ex- 
cluded ;  as  even  Doederlein  has  done  in  his  system  of  theo- 
logy. They  did  not  consider,  however,  that  Paul  uses  pre- 
cisely the  same  modes  of  expressions  which  were  current 
among  the  Jews  of  that  age  respecting  imputation ;  and  that 
his  cotemporary  readers  could  not  have  understood  them 
otherwise  than  as  teaching  that  doctrine ;  and  that  Paul  in 
another  passage,  Heb.  vii.  9,  10,  reasons  in  the  same  manner. 
Paul  shows,  in  substance,  that  all  men  are  regarded  and 
punished  by  God  as  sinners,  and  that  the  ground  of  this  lies 
in  the  act  of  one  man ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  deliverance 
from  punishment  depends  on  one  man,  Jesus  Christ."  He 
immediately  afterwards,  says,  that,  unless  force  is  done  to 
the  apostle's  words,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  ar- 
gues to  prove  that  the  ground  on  which  men  are  subject  to 
death,  is  not  their  personal  sinfulness,  but ''  the  imputation 
of  Adam's  sin."* 

ZacharisB,  of  Goettingen,  understands  the  apostle  in  the 
same  manner.  In  his  Biblische  Theologie,  vol.  ii.  p.  394, 
395,  he  says,  *'  Imputation  with  Paul  is  the  actual  infliction 
on  a  person  of  the  punishment  of  sin ;  consequently  the  sin  of 
Adam  is  imputed  to  all  men,  if  there  is  any  punishment  in- 
flicted on  them  on  account  of  that  sin.  His  whole  reason- 
ing, Rom.  v.  13,  14,  brings  this  idea  with  it.  Sin  is  not 
imputed  according  to  a  law,  so  long  as  that  law  is  not  yet 

Siven;  yet  punishment  was  inflicted  long  before  the  time  of 
[oses.    His  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  where  God  punishes 


*  Knapp  does  not  himself  admit  the  doctrioe  of  imputation,  at  least,  not  with- 
out much  qualification.  He  does  not  deny  the  aposUe's  plain  assertion  of  the 
doctrine,  however,  but  gets  over  it  by  saying,  that  he  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
strictly,  but  as  speaking  in  a  general  and  popular  sense. 
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sin,  there  he  imputes  it ;  and  where  there  is  no  punishment 
of  a  sin,  there  it  is  not  imputed."  ^^  If  God,  therefore,  allows 
the  punishment  which  Adam  incurred  to  come  on  all  his 
descendants,  he  imputes  his  sin  to  them  all.  And  in  this 
sense  Paul  maintains  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  all, 
because  the  punishment  of  the  one  offence  of  Adam  has 
come  upon  all."  On  page  386  he  gives  the  sense  of  Jtom. 
V.  18,  thus,  '<  The  judicial  sentence  of  God,  condemning  all 
men  to  death,  has  passed  on  all  men,  on  account  of  the  one 
offence  of  Adam."  This  is  precisely  our  doctrine.  It  mat* 
ters  not,  as  far  as  the  principle  is  concerned,  how  the  ^*f^»f 
in  this  passage  is  explained. 

Whitby  has  the  same  view.  He  insists  upon  rendering 
•4»*  »•  ^'  in  whom,"  because,  he  says,  ^<  It  is  not  true  that  death 
came  upon  all  men,  for  that,  or  becauae,  all  have  sinned.  For 
the  apostle  directly  here  asserts  the  contrary,  viz.  That  the 
death  and  condemnation  to  it  which  befel  all  men,  was  for 
the  sin  of  Adam  only."  "  Therefore  the  apostle  doth  ex- 
pressly teach  us  that  this  death,  this  condemnation  to  it, 
came  not  upon  us  for  the  sin  of  all,  but  only  for  the  ain  of 
one,  i.  e.  of  that  one  Adam,  in  whom  aU  men  dt6.-^l  Cor. 
XV.  22." 

We  refer  to  these  authors  merely  to  make  it  appear,  that 
even  in  the  opinion  of  the  most  liberalized  writers,  the  plain 
sense  of  Scripture  contradicts  the  principle  of  the  Spectator, 
that  one  man  can  never  be  punished  for  the  sin  of  another. 
This  sense,  we  are  persuaded,  cannot  bo  gotten  rid  of,  with- 
out adopting  a  principle  of  interpretation  which  would  enable 
us  to  explain  away  any  doctrine  of  the  word  of  God.  The 
older  Calvinists,  as  we  have  seen,  considered  the  denial  of 
imputation,  or  in  other  words,  the  assumption  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Spectator,  as  leading  to  the  denial  of  original 
sin  or  native  depravity.  They  were,  therefore,  alarmed  when 
some  of  their  French  brethren  rejected  the  former  doctrine, 
though  they  at  that  time  continued  to  hold  the  latter.  Their 
apprehensions  were  not  unfounded.  Those  who  made  thb 
first  departure  from  the  faith  of  their  fathers,  very  soon  gave 
up  the  other  doctrine,  and  before  long  relapsed  into  that 
state  from  which,  after  so  long  a  declension,  they  are  now 
struggling  to  rise.  Without  any  intention  of  either  casting 
unmerited  odium  on  any  of  our  brethren,  or  of  exciting  un- 
necessary apprehensions,  we  would  seriously  ask,  if  there  is 
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DO  eYidence  of  a  similar  tendency  in  the  opinions  of  some 
brethren  in  this  country.  The  doctrine  of  imputation  has 
long  been  rejected  by  many,  both  within  and  without  the 
bounds  of  our  own  ecclesiastical  connexion,  who  still  hold, 
with  Dr  Dwight,  to  natife  depravity,  or  that  men  are  bom 
*^  contaminated  in  their  moral  nature,"  How  this  can  be 
just,  or  consistent  with  the  divine  perfections,  if  not  a  penal 
infliction,  it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  We  are,  therefore, 
not  surprised  to  find  that  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
theologians  of  this  school,  now  deny  that  there  is  any  such 
contamination  of  nature ;  or  that  men  are  morally  deprav- 
ed before  they  are  moral  agents,  and  have  knowingly  and 
voluntarily  violated  the  laws  of  God.  These  gentlemen, 
however,  still  maintain  that  it  is  certain  that  the  first  moral 
act  in  every  case  will  be  sinful.  But  this  seems  very  hard  : 
that  men  should  be  brought  up  to  their  probation,  under  "  a 
divine  constitution"  which  secures  the  certainty  of  their  sin- 
ning. How  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  God's  justice  and 
goodness  any  better  than  the  doctrine  of  Dr  Dwight,  we  are 
unable  to  discover;  and  therefore  apprehend  that  it  will  not 
long  be  retained.  The  further  step  must,  we  apprehend, 
be  taken,  of  denying  any  such  constitution,  and  any  such 
dire  certainty  of  sinning.  And  then  the  universality  of  sin 
will  be  left  to  be  explained  by  imitation  and  circumstances. 
This,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  natural  tendency  of  these 
opinions;  this  has  been  their  actual  course  in  other  countries, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  also,  among  ourselves.  If  our  breth- 
ren will  call  this  arguing  ad  invidiam,  we  are  sorry  for  it. 
They  do  not  hesitate,  however,  to  say,  that  our  opinions 
make  God  the  author  of  sin,  destroy  the  sinner's  responsi- 
bility, weaken  the  influence  of  the  gospel,  and  thus  ruin  the 
souls  of  men. 

But  if  the  Spectator's  principle,  that  one  man  can  never 
sufier  the  punishment  of  the  sins  of  another  is  correct,  what 
becomes  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  ?  According  to  the 
scriptural  view  of  this  subject,  Christ  saves  us  by  bearing  the 
punishment  of  our  sins.  This,  as  we  understand,  is  admit- 
ted. That  is,  it  is  adnfiitted  that  this  is  the  scriptural  mode 
of  representing  this  subject.  Our  brethren  do  not  deny  that 
the  phrase  '^  to  bear  the  iniquity  of  any  one,"  means  to  bear 
the  punishment  of  that  iniquity,  as  in  the  passage  in  Ezekiel, 
^'  The  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father,"  and  in 
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a  multitude  of  similar  cases.  Where,  therefore,  the  Bible 
says,  that  ^^  Christ  bore  our  sins"  it  means,  that  he  bore  the 
punishment  of  our  sins ;  or  rather,  as  Grotius  says,  it  cannot 
mean  any  thing  else.  **  Peccata  ferre  patiendo,  atque  ita  ut 
inde  liberentur  alii,  aliud  indicare  non  potest,  quam  poenae 
alienae  susceptionem." — P.  300.  And  not  only  the  scriptures 
but  even  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  who  use  this  phrase, 
he  says,  ^^  semper  imputationem  includunt."  This,  howe- 
ver, on  the  Spectator's  principle,  must  be  explained  away ; 
and  the  ground  be  assumed,  that  the  scriptures  mean^  to 
teach  us  only  the  fact  that  Christ's  death  saves  us,  but  not 
that  it  does  so  by  being  a  punishment  of  our  sins.  But  if 
this  ground  be  taken,  what  shall  we  have  to  say  to  the  So- 
cinians  who  admit  the  fact  as  fully  as  we  do  9  They  say,  it  is 
by  the  moral  impression  it  produces  on  us;  our  brethren  say, 
it  is  by  the  moral  impression  it  produces  on  the  intelligent 
universe.  If  we  desert  the  Bible  representation^  have  they 
not  as  much  right  to  their  theory  as  we  have  to  ours?  This 
is  a  subject  we  cannot  now  enter  upon.  Our  object  is,  to 
show  that  this  is  no  dispute  about  words;  that  the  denial  of 
the  doctrine  of  imputation  not  only  renders  that  of  original  sin 
untenable ;  but  involves,  either  the  rejection  or  serious  mo- 
dification of  those  of  atonement  and  justification. 
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THE 

BIBLICAL    REPERTORY  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
REVIEW. 

FOR  OCTOBER  1830. 


THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN  AS  HELD  BY 
THE  CHURCH,  BOTH  BEFORE  AND  AFTER  THE 
REFORMATION. 

Although,  36  has  been  shown  in  a  former  article,  the  Pela- 
gian doctrines  respecting  original  sin  were  condemned  by 
councils  and  popes,  yet  the  heresy  was  not  soon  extinguished; 
but  was  in  whole  or  in  part  adopted  by  many  learned  and  in- 

Senious  men.  To  many,  the  opinions  of  Augustine  appeared 
arsh,  and  hardly  reconcilable  with  moral  agency  and  human 
accountableness.  They,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  strike  out 
a  middle  course  between  the  rigid  doctrines  of  Augustine  and 
the  iinscriptural  opinions  of  Pelagius.  This  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  an  intermediate  system,  which  obtained  the  denomina- 
tion of  semi-Pelagianism;  and  as  these  views  seem  to  have 
been  generally  received  about  Marseilles,  in  the  south  of 
France,  the  abettors  of  this  theory  were  very  commonly  called 
Maasilienses.  Augustine  entered  also  into  this  controversy, 
and  carried  on  a  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  Prosper 
and  Hilary,  two  learned  men  of  that  region;  the  former  of 
whom  ardently  opposed^  the  semi-Pelagians,  while  the  latter 
was  inclined  to  favour  them.  By  degrees,  however,  the  pub- 
lic attention  was  called  oflf  from  this  subject  The  darkness 
and  confusion  produced  by  the  incursion  of  the  northern  bar- 
3L 
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barians  took  away  all  opportunity  and  disposition  to  discuss 
those  abstruse  matters.  Ages  of  ignorance  succeeded,  which 
have  emphatically  been  called  ^'  the  dark  ages. ''  Superstition 
advanced,  indeed,  with  rapid  strides,  but  doctrinal  investiga- 
tion was  neglected;  or  degenerated  into  mere  logomachies,  or 
useless  thorny  disputations. 

We  shall  therefore  pass  over  this  long  dark  period  with  this 
slight  notice,  and  will  proceed  to  take  a  survey  of  the  period 
antecedent  to  the  reformation;  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  some  of  those  acute  and  metaphysical  men,  deno- 
minated schoolmen.  It  has  become  customary  for  almost  all 
classes  of  modern  writers  to  treat  the  scholastic  theology  with 
sovereign  contempt;  and  this  often  without  any  adequate  know- 
ledge of  the  system  which  they  contemn.  It  is  true,  these 
ingenious  men  often  exhausted  their  energies  and  lost  their 
labour  by  a  vain  attempt  to  fathom  an  abyss:  but  it  would  sur- 
prise some  modern  metaphysicians  and  theologians  to  learn 
how  exactly  they  themselves  are  running  in  the  track,  and 
pursuing  the  very  footsteps  of  these  despised  schoolmen. 

Our  first  object,  therefore,  will  be  to  lay  before  the  reado* 
a  brief  abstract  of  the  discussions  of  the  angelical  doctor,  St 
Thomas  Aquinas,  on  the  subject  of  original  sin.  The  sut^ect 
is  treated  in  the  eighty-second  question  of  his  second  book. 

On  this  subject  he  starts  four  queries.  1.  "Whether  ori- 
ginal sin  is  a  habit?  2.  Whether  original  sin  is  one,  in  man? 
3.  Whether  it  consists  in  concupiscence?  4.  Whether  it  ex- 
ists in  an  equal  degree  in  all?'' 

This  author,  in  his  vast  work,  entitled  Summa  Thsolools, 
invariably  commences  his  discussion  by  briefly  stating  some 
arguments  on  each  side  of  the  question. 

On  the  first  question  proposed  above,  he  brings  forward  the 
following  objections  to  the  affirmative.  1 .  <<  Original  sin  con- 
sists in  the  privation  of  original  righteousness,  as  is  declared 
by  Anselm;  but  a  privation  is  not  a  habit,  therefore  original 
sin  is  not  a  habit."  2.  <*  Actual  sin  is  more  deserving  of 
blame  than  original  sin,  because  it  possesses  more  of  a  volun- 
tary nature;  but  a  mere  habit  of  actual  sin  is  not  chargeable 
with  guilt;  for  if  it  were,  then  a  man  would  be  guilty  of  sin  all 
the  time  he  was  asleep.  Original  sin  therefore  is  not  a  habit." 
3.  "  Besides,  in  evil,  the  act  always  precedes  the  habit;  for  no 
evil  habit  is  ever  infused,  but  always  acquired:  but  no  act  pre- 
cedes original  sin;  therefore  original  sin  is  not  a  habit 

^<  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Augustine  declares  that  infants  are 
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the  subjects  of  concupisceDce;  but  they  are  not  so  in  regard  to 
the  act;  therefore  original  sin  in  them  must  be  a  habit'^ 

The  conclusion  which  he  draws  from  a  view  of  both  sides 
of  the  question,  is  the  following:  <<  Original  sin  is  a  h^bit, 
but  not  in  the  same  way  as  knowledge  is  a  habit;  but  it  is  a 
certain  inordinate  condition  of  nature,  and  a  debility  conse- 
quent on  the  privation  of  original  righteousness/'  which  pro- 
position he  proceeds  to  explain  as  follows:  "  The  word  habit 
IS  taken  in  a  two-fold  sense;  in  the  first,  it  signifies  a  power  by 
which  one  is  inclined  to  act;  in  this  sense,  knowledge  and 
virtue  are  called  habits:  but  in  the  other  sense,  habit  is  a  dis- 
position or  state  of  nature  composed  of  many  particulars^  ac- 
cording to  which  nature  is  in  a  condition  favourable  or  unfa- 
vourable for  any  given  exercise.  Now,  according  to  the  first 
sense  of  the  word,  original  sin  is  not  a  habit,  but  accordihg  to 
the  second  it  is;  just  as  we  speak  of  health  as  a  good  habit  or 
state  of  the  body;  and  sickness  as  the  contrary.  Original  sin 
may,  therefore,  be  described  to  be  ^*  a  certain  inordinate  con- 
dition or  disposition  proceeding  from  the  loss  of  harmony  in 
the  exercise  of  the  moral  powers,  in  which  harmony  original 
righteousness  consisted:  just  as  sickness  is  a  certain  disordered 
state  of  the  body  and  its  functions,  arising  from  the  loss  of 
that  equal  temperament  in  which  health  consists.  On  account 
of  this  analogy,  original  sin  is  often  called  <<  a  disease  of  the 
mind.''  And  as  in  bodily  sickness,  there  is  not  a  mere  priva- 
tion of  that  regular  state  and  action  in  which  health  consists, 
but  also  an  inordinate  disposition,  so  also,  original  sin  includes 
both  a  privation  of  original  righteousness,  and  a  disorder  of  the 
faculties  of  the  mind:  it  is  not,  therefore,  merely  a  privation, 
but  is  also  a  corrupt  habit" 

^<  Again,  as  actual  sin  consists  in  the  irregularity  of  our 
moral  exercises,  and  original  sin  in  the  inordinate  disposition 
of  our  nature,  original  sin  may  have  the  true  nature  and  ill- 
desert  of  sin;  but  such  an  inordinate  condition  of  the  soul  has 
not  the  nature  of  an  act,  but  of  a  habit;  therefore,  original  and 
actual  sin  are  distinct,  although  both  are  connected  with  ill^ 
desert" 

But  in  regard  to  the  third  objection,  stated  above,  in  which 
it  was  alleg^,  that  in  evil,  acts  must  precede  the  habit,  as  there 
can  be  no  infusion  of  evil  habits,  "  I  would  observe,"  says  he, 
<'  that  it  has  already  been  stated,  that  original  sin  does  not  con- 
sist in  that  kind  of  a  habit  in  which  there  is  a  power  inclining 
us  to  act;  for  although  from  original  sin  there  does  follow  an 
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inclination  to  inordinate  action,  yet  not  directly,  but  indirectly  ; 
namely,  by  the  removal  of  original  righteousness,  by  which 
these  inordinate  motions  were  restrained,  and  every  thing 
preserved  in  its  regular  condition:  just  as  in  the  case  of  bodily 
sickness  there  follows  indirectly  an  inclination  to  irregular 
bodily  motions.  Original  sin,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered *an  infused  habit;'  nor  a  habit  acquired  by  repeated 
acts,  but  an  innate  disposition  derived  from  the  voluntary 
transgression  of  the  first  man." 

The  above  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  subject  was  discussed  in  the  thirteenth  century-  It  is  not 
to  our  purpose  to  take  any  notice  of  the  author's  answers  to 
the  other  questions  stated  above. 

It  is  now  time  to  bring  distinctly  into  view  the  opinions  of 
the  reformers  on  the  subject  of  original  sin.  And  here  it  njay 
be  observed  in  the  general,  that  while  these  distinguished  and 
holy  men  appealed  to  the  Bible  for  the  proof  of  their  doctrines, 
and  would  agree  to  submit  to  no  other  judge  in  matters  of  faith, 
yet  they  were  all  much  in  the  habit  of  studying  the  writings 
of  Augustine,  whose  views  of  doctrine  appeared  to  them  to 
be  remarkably  accordant  with  the  sacred  scriptures.  From  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact,  it  might  readily  be  inferred  that  the 
reformers  agreed  with  the  rather  before-mentioned,  in  his 
views  of  original  sin.  There  is  no  occasion,  however,  to  have 
recourse  to  reasoning  on  this  point:  the  confessions,  catechisms^ 
and  treatises  of  these  men,  are  as  explicit  as  we  could  ^rish 
them  to  be;  and  although  they  fell  into  deplorable  divisions 
about  other  matters,  yet  in  regard  to  doctrine,  it  is  remarkable, 
they  were  all  of  one  mind.  This  unanimity  is  not  a  conclusioi 
merely  inferred  from  their  writings;  but  at  the  famous  con 
fercnce  between  Luther  and  Zuingle,  and  their  respective 
friends  and  adherents  at  Marpurg,  where  they  were  unable  to 
come  to  any  agreement  respecting  the  eucharist,  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  a  particular  comparison  of  ideas  on  all  the  important 
doctrines  of  religion,  that  no  difference  of  opinion  existed 
among  them  on  these  points.  And  that  this  conference,  from 
which  the  friends  of  peace  had  expected  so  much,  might  not 
be  altogether  without  fruit,  a  paper,  or  confession,  consisting  of 
fourteen  articles,  was  prepared  and  signed  by  all  the  theolo- 
gians present.  The  fourth  of  these  articles  related  to  original 
sin,  and  was  in  the  following  words:  "  Quarto,  credimu.% 
quod  peccatum  originale  sit  nobis  innatum,  et  ab  Adamo  in 
nos  propagatum.     Et  quod  sit  tale  peccatum,  quod  onmes 
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homines  damnationi  obnoxios  facial  Ita,  quidem,  ut  nisi 
Jesum  Christum  nobis  sua  morte  et  vita  subvenisset,  omnes 
homines  propter  originale  peccatum  damnati  fuissent,  nee  in 
regnum  dei,  et  ad  aeternam  felicitatem  perrenire  potuissent'V 

These  doctrinal  articles  were  subscribed  by  Luther,  Me- 
lancthon,  Jonas,  Osiander,  Brentius,  Agricola,  (Ecolampadius, 
Zuingle,  Bucer  and  Hedio. 

It  IS  true,  however,  that  Zuingle  fell,  for  a  while,  under 
some  suspicion  of  error,  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin;  because  he  maintained  that  infants,  the  offspring  of  believ- 
ing parents,  would  not  finally  perish  for  want  of  baptism:  and 
it  has  been  alleged,  that  in  some  of  his  writings  he  spake  of 
original  sin  rather  as  our  disease  and  curse  than  as  our  sin. 
On  this  account  Rhegius  addressed  an  admonitory  letter  to 
"him,  to  which  Zuingle  replied  explicitly  and  fully,  so  as  to 
give  full  satisfaction  to  Rhegius  and  to  others;  and  now,  A.D. 
1529,  at  Marpurg,  he  and  his  followers  were  as  ready  to  sub- 
scribe this  doctrine  as  Luther  himself.  After  the  breach  was 
found  to  be  irreconcilable  on  the  subject  of  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper,  the  Lutherans  indulged  great. bitterness  of 
spirit  towards  this  noble  reformer,  and  often  spoke  of  him  and 
his  ^dherenis  dispeloj^anising:  although,  in  fact,  they  were  as 
orthodox  on  this  point  as  the  Lutherans  themselves. 

As  it  appears  that  no  diversity  of  opinion  existed  among 
the  reformed  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  sufficient,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said  already,  merely  to  exhibit  the  words  of 
the  famous  confession  of  Augsburg,  sometimes  called  the  Au- 
gustan confession.  *<  Peccatum  originis  habet  privationem 
originalis  justitiaB,  et  cum  hoc  inordinatam  dispositionem  par* 
tium  animae;  unde  non  est  privatio,  sed  quidam  habitus  cor- 
ruptus."  "Original  sin  consists  in  the  w^ant  of  original 
righteousness,  and  in  an  inordinate  disposition  of  the  faculties 
of  the  soul:  so  that  it  is  not  merely  a  privation,  but  a  certain 
corrupt  habit.'' 

The  perfect  agreement  of  all  the  reformers  on  the  subject  of 
the  imputation  of  the  first  sin  of  Adam  to  all  his  posterity, 
must  be  well  known  to  all  who  are  conversant  with  their 
writings.  Their  opinions  on  this  subject  have,  however,  been 
collected  by  the  very  learned  Andrew  Rivet,  in  his  work  on 
Original  Sin,  which  is  contained  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
folio  edition  of  his  works.  It  will  be  unnecessary,  therefore, 
at  present  to  exhibit  their  testimony  on  this  point. 

The  far  famed  council  of  Trent  formed  several  canons  on 
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the  subject  of  original  sin,  but  they  were  exprested  in  the 
most  ambiguous  terms.  Their  object  was,  in  general  terms^ 
to  recognize  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  church  on  this  point^ 
but  not  to  censure  any  of  their  own  doctors,  who  differed  ex* 
ceedingly  from  one  another  in  their  views  of  the  subject 
That  this  was  indeed  the  motive  which  actuated  them,  is 
explicitly  declared  by  one  of  their  most  learned  members, 
Andradius,  who  became  also  the  principal  defender  of  the 
canons  and  proceedings  of  that  body.  He  informs  us  that  the 
decrees  of  the  council  on  this  subject  were  not  intended  to  con- 
demn even  the^  opinions  which  had  been  published  by  Albert 
Pighius,  who  confined  original  sin  entirely  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  asserted  that  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  inherent,  hereditary  depravity;  for,  he  says,  it  was 
their  purpose  to  leave  all  men  at  liberty  to  form  what  opinions 
they  pleased  respecting  the  nature  of  original  sin. 

Andradius  himself,  m  treating  this  subject,  makes  a  free 
use  of  this  liberty,  and  discourses  in  the  following  manner: 
<<  Man,  in  his  original  creation,  received  a  constitution,  in 
which  were  implanted  a  number  of  appetites,  desires,  and 
affections,  between  which,  considered  m  themselves,  there 
was  not  a  perfect  concord,  for  the  flesh  naturally  lusted 
against  the  mind,  and  vice  versa:  but  over  these  purdy  natu- 
ral affections  there  was  superinduced  a  moral  character,  called 
<  original  righteousness,'  oy  which  all  the  irregular  tenden- 
cies of  the  nature  of  man  were  restrained  within  proper 
bounds,  and  the  exercise  of  the  whole  rendered  harmonious.'^ 
"The  propension  of  these  natural  inclinations,''  he  says,  "is 
not  in  itself  sinful,  but  when  original  righteousness  is  removed, 
then  it  becomes  sinful  by  its  disorder  and  extravagance.  The 
very  essence  of  original  sin  therefore  consists  in  the  absence 
of  original  righteousness,  from  which  defect  all  sinful  concu- 
piscence proceeds.  These  natural  inclinations,  therefore, 
called  *  concupiscence,'  are  not  evil  per  se,  but  only  by  irre- 
gularity and  excess;  therefore,  when  the  mind  is  renewed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  they  are  again  restrained  within  their 
proper  limits,  they  cease  to  be  sinful."  But  as  all  sin  suppose 
the  transgression  of  a  law,  Andradius  asks,  "  whether  the  loss 
of  original  righteousness  is  repugnant  to  any  law;"  and  an- 
swers, "  that  there  is,  indeed,  no  express  law  to  which  it  is 
opposed,"  but  says,  <^  it  is  contrary  to  the  general  law  of  our 
nature,  which  requires  every  thing  essential  to  our  moral  per- 
fection."   But  here  our  ingenious  author  falls  into  a  diffiemty, 
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for  he  lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  <<  that  all  sin  is  the  act  of 
an  intelligent  and  voluntary  agent  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
God;"  but  the  loss  of  original  righteousness  was  owing  to  the 
personal  fault  of  Adam,  who  was  the  only  voluntary  agent 
concerned  in  the  transaction.  His  answer  is  subtle,  though 
unsatisfactory;  but  it  is  borrowed  from  Augustine.  <<  As  m 
men  were  then  included  in  Adam,  so  our  wills  were  included 
in  his  will,  and  thus  original  sin  may  be  said  to  be  voluntary 
in  us."  But,  whereas,  there  was  but  an  obscure  exercise  of 
our  will  in  the  commission  of  the  first  sin,  he  maintains,  and 
it  is  accordant  with  the  common  opinion  of  popish  theologians, 
'<  that  of  all  sins,  original  sin  is  the  least;"  but  as  this  is 
directly  contrary  to  the  declaration  of  the  fathers,  they  say, 
that  the  reason  why  it  had  been  called  great  by  them  was,  on 
account  of  its  wide  diffusion  and  universal  propagation. 

It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  from  the  explicit  declarations 
of  this  great  defender  of  the  council  of  Trent,  how  much  they 
obscured  and  misrepresented  this  fundamental  doctrine  of 
scripture;  and,  accordingly,  he  finds  great  fault  with  a  writer 
of  his  own  church,  who  had  taught,  that  from  the  soul  infected 
with  original  sin  no  good  thing  could  naturally  proceed; 
asserting,  that  human  nature  was  not  so  entirely  depraved,  but 
that  from  it  by  proper  discipline,  some  good  thins  might  pro* 
eeed  without  the  aid  of  grace;  and  this  good  he  (foes  not  con- 
fine to  external  acts,  but  extends  to  spiritual  exercises; 
therefore,  according  to  him,  the  seeds  of  genuine  piety  must 
exist  in  our  corrupt  nature,  previous  to  regeneration. 

Chemnicius,  from  whose  Examen  the  preceding  account  is 
taken,  gives  his  own  views  and  those  of  his  brethren  on  this 
subject;  an  abstract  of  which  we  will  here  insert,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  expressive  of  the  opinions  of  all  the 
reformers,  as  this  defence  of  their  opinions  met  with  univer- 
sal approbation. 

He  utterly  denies  the  truth  of  the  principle  asserted  by  An- 
dradius,  that  in  the  original  constitution  of  man,  there  existed 
a  tendency  to  disorder,  which  was  only  restrained  by  the 
superadded  gift  of  righteousness;  and  maintains,  that  man  in 
his  state  of  original  integrity  possessed  perfectly  the  image  of 
God,  which  consisted  in  a  conformity  to  his  law;  so  that  with 
his  whole  heart  and  mind,  with  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul, 
and  all  the  appetites  and  members  of  the  body,  there  was  per- 
fect strength,  and  no  tendency  to  excess  or  evil.  The  law  of 
God,  which  required  him  to  love  his  Creator  with  all  his  soul 
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dnd  mind  and  strength,  was  fully  written  in  his  hearty  to 
which  there  was  a  perfect  conformity  in  every  thought  and 
desire.  There  existed,  therefore,  in  man  thus  pure  and  holy, 
nothing  of  that  struggling  of  eamal  appetites  and  desires 
against  spiritual  exercises  which  is  now  experienced  by  the 
regenerate,  and  which  is  called  concupiscence.  Now  the  law 
of  God  requires  a  complete  conformity  to  its  precepts  in  our 
acts,  and  in  the  whole  frame  and  state  of  our  minds,  and  where 
this  is  not  found,  condemns  us  as  sinners.  Experience,  as 
well  as  the  word  of  God,  teaches,  that  man's  mind  in  its  un- 
renewed condition,  instead  of  being  illumined  with  the  rays 
of  truth,  is  replete  with  horrible  darkness;  that  his  will  is 
turned  in  aversion  from  God,  and  indulges  enmity  towards 
him;  that  the  affections  are  perverse;  and  that  in  all  the  pow- 
ers, there  is  a  horrible  artist*  and  depravation,  so  far  as  relates 
to  spiritual  things.  Then,  this  able  polemic  goes  on  to  adduce 
the  texts  of  scripture  which  bear  on  this  point,  which  we  shall 
at  present  omit;  and  only  remark,  that  no  modem  author  has 
insisted  more  strenuously  on  the  depth  of  original  sin,  and  the 
total  depravity  of  the  human  heart  in  all  ages  and  in  all  per- 
sons. As  to  the  seat  of  depravity,  he  says  that  the  scriptures 
refer  it  to  the  mind,  the  will,  and  the  heart;  it  has  infested  all 
our  faculties,  and  commences  with  our  very  being. 

"  Nor,''  says  he,  *^  need  we  fear,  as  does  Andradius,  lest 
we  should  exaggerate  the  evil  and  extent  of  our  innate  corrup- 
tion; for  if  we  attend  to  the  language  of  scripture,  we  shall  be 
convinced  that  the  depth  of  the  disease  exceeds  all  conception ; 
as  says  David,  "  who  can  understand  his  errors?"  And  Jere- 
miah, <^  the  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked,  who  can  know  it?"  The  papists  acknowledge  that  ori- 
ginal sin  exists,  but  pretend,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  define  what 
it  is.;  and  allege,  that  the  ancient  church  never  defined  it. 
But  let  the  impartial  reader  only  compare  the  awful  descrip- 
tions of  this  evil  in  the  word  of  God,  with  the  frieid,  mitiga- 
ting discourses  of  the  papists,  and  their  absurd  philosophising 
respecting  puris  naturalibusj  and  he  will  be  convinced  that 
their  doctrine  is  not  that  of  the  Bible.  And  as  to  the  pretence 
of  Andradius,  that  the  council  of  Trent  did  not  think  proper 
to  give  any  definition  of  original  sin,  we  oppose  to  it  the 
explicit  testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  repeatedly  given  in  the 
scriptures,  in  which  the  nature  of  this  fountain  of  all  iniquity- 
is  clearly  exhibited.  And  in  regard  to  the  fathers,  they  cer- 
tainly call   it  the  vice  of  our  naturey  pollution^  inbred 
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corruption^  fyc.  And  he  concludes  his  proofs  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin  with  the  following  weighty  sentence:  «  Et 
quando  Domini  os  loquitur  omnis  caro  debet  silere,  coelum  et 
terra  auscultare:  Andradius  vero  mavult  cum  concilio  Tri- 
dentino  opinari,  quam  cum  scriptura,  credere." 

The  doctrine  of  total  depravity,  derived  as  an  inheritance 
from  our  first  father,  is  not  inculcated  more  strongly  by  any 
writer  than  by  Luther,  in  his  work,  entitled  "  De  Servo  Ar- 
BiTRio,"  written  against  the  celebrated  Erasmus.  It  was  our 
first  purpose  to  have  given  an  abridgment  of  this  treatise  of 
the  great  reformer;  but  Luther^s  style  and  manner  are  so  pe- 
culiar, that  his  writings  do  not  bear  to  be  abridged  without 
much  loss;  and  having  met  with  a  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
original  sin,  by  a  celebrated  professor  of  the  Lutheran  church, 
D.  G.  Sohnnius,  who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
we  have  concluded  to  lay  before  our  readers  an  abstract  of  this 
discourse,  from  which  may  be  learned  what  views  were  en- 
tertained on  this  subject,  in  the  age  immediately  after  tliat  of 
Luther  and  Calvin.  This  theologian  received  the  first  part 
of  his  education .  at  Marpurg,  but  when  he  was  only  fifteen 
years  of  age  his  residence  was  transferred  to  Wittenberg,  A. 
D.  1589,  where  his  progress  in  learning  was  astonishing.  At 
first  his  extraordinary  talents  were  most  assiduously  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  civil  law:  but,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of 
his  age,  he  seems  to  have  been  led,  by  a  remarkable  divine 
influence  on  his  mind,  to  relinquish  the  profession  which  he 
had  chosen,  and  devote  himself  to  theology,  which  he  pursued 
with  unremitting  ardour,  at  Marpurg,  for  two  years;  when  his 
proficiency  was  so  remarkable,  that  although  no  more  than 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  he  was  made  theological  professor, 
and  continued  in  this  office  to  give  instructions  to  candidates 
for  the  ministry  with  extraordinary  diligence  and  conspicuous 
success  for  ten  years.  But  difiering  in  opinion  with  some  of 
his  older  brethren,  respecting  the  doctrine  of  the  ubiquity  of 
Christ's  body,  which  he  strenuously  opposed,  and  also  in  some 
other  points  of  theology;  for  the  sake  of  a  good  conscience  he 
resigned  his  office  at  Marpurg;  but  after  a  very  short  interval, 
such  was  his  celebrity,  he  received  two  invitations,  the  one 
from  prince  Casimir  to  become  professor  of  theology  at  Hei- 
delberg, and  the  other  to  a  similar  station  at  Herborn.  He 
accepted  the  first,  and  was  inaugurated  July  18,  1584.  In 
this  situation  he  conducted  himself  with  consummate  wisdom 
and  incessant  diligence,  in  promoting  the  cause  of  truth,  and 
3M 
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by  giving  his  aid  and  influence  to  every  enterprize  for  the 
benefit  of  learning  and  religion;  and  A.D.  1588,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  counsellors  and  senators,  but 
without  any  interference  with  his  ofl&ce  as  professor.  But 
this  extraordinary  young  man  soon  finished  his  work  upon 
earth.  While  in  the  midst  of  his  useful  labours,  and  when 
the  influence  of  his  peaceful  and  pious  example  had  become 
extensive,  he  was  unexpectedly  taken  out  of  the  world  by  a 
pleurisy,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  theolo- 
gical writings,  in  Latin,  were  published  soon  after  his  decease, 
including  something  like  a  system  of  theology;  and  are  re- 
markable for  profound  research  and  accurate  discrimination; 
as  we  think  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  impartially 
peruse  the  following  translation,  or  rather  abstract,  of  his  trea- 
tise on  original  sin.  But  our  object  in  bringing  forward  this 
work  is  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  its  explanations  and  ar- 
guments, in  all  of  which  we  do  not  concur,  as  to  furnish  the 
inquisitive  reader,  with  a  full  view  of  the  opinions  of  protes- 
tants  on  this  point,  in  the  period  immediately  succeeding  the 
reformation.  And  no  one  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  his- 
tory will  suppose  that  the  doctrines  here  inculcated  were 
peculiar  to  this  author:  the  very  same  are  found  in  the  works 
of  every  protestant  writer  of  credit  in  that  age. 

The  first  part  of  the  treatise  of  Sohnnius,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses the  nature  of  sin  and  its  various  distinctions,  we  omit, 
as  not  being  now  to  our  purpose:  we  shall  therefore  commence 
with  his  answer  to  the  objections  urged  in  his  day  against  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  from  which  it  will  clearly  be  under- 
stood what  opinions  were  then  commonly  entertained  on  this 
subject 

"  Having  given  some  account  of  the  nature  and  divisions  of 
sin,  our  next  object  will  be  to  refute  some  of  those  errors  which 
relate  to  original  sin.  The  first  question  then  is,  whether 
there  is  any  such  thing;  and  this  inquiry  is  the  more  neces- 
sary, because  many  of  the  papists  so  extenuate  original  sin, 
that  they  will  scarcely  admit  that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of 
sin.  And  the  Anabaptists  have  gone  to  the  impudent  length 
of  asserting,  that  original  sin  is  a  mere  figment  of  Augustine. 
In  opposition  to  this  error  of  the  Anabaptists  and  of  some  of 
the  Romanists,  we  assert,  that  their  doctrine  is  not  counte- 
nanced by  scripture,  and  therefore  cannot  be  true.  They 
appeal,  indeed,  to  Ezek.  xviii.  20,  wh^re  it  is  said,  **  The 
son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  father;  but  the  soul  that 
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sionethy  it  shall  die."  From  which  they  infer,  that  the  pos- 
terity of  Adam  cannot  be  guilty  in  consequence  of  his  fall. 
To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  Ezekiel  is  not  speaking  of 
the  sin  of  our  first  father  and  federal  head,  which  was  the  sia 
of  the  whole  species,  but  of  the  sins  of  individuals  of  the  Jew- 
ish nation.  In  this  sense,  it  is  true  that  the  son  shall  not  bear 
the  punishment  of  his  father's  sin,  unless  by  imitation  he  is 
led  to  do  the  same;  but  the  sin  of  Adam  was  not  the  sin  of  an 
individual,  but  of  the  whole  race,  for  he  represented  the  whole 
species.  The  first  man  stood  in  a  situation,  in  regard  to  his 
posterity,  which  no  other  man  ever  did,  and  his  first  sin  was 
theirs,  in  a  sense  in  which  no  other  of  his  sins  could  be;  for 
his  after  sins  were  personal,  and  he  alone  was  answerable  for 
them;  but  his  first  sin  was  public,  and  that  which  brought 
death  upon  all  his  posterity.  The  gifts  with  which  Adani 
was  endowed,  if  they  had  been  retained,  would  have  been  for 
the  benefit  of  all  his  posterity,  but  being  lost,  they  were  not 
only  forfeited  for  himself  but  for  them.  For  as  Levi  paid 
tithes  while  in  the  loins  of  his  progenitor  Abraham,  so  the 
whole  human  race  were  included  in  Adam,  to  stand  or  fall 
with  him.  Hence  Paul,  in  Rom.  v.  says,  that  Adam  was 
a  type  of  Christ;  so  that  "  as  by  the  dfsobedience  of  the  first 
Adam  many  were  constituted  sinners,  by  the  obedience  of  the 
second  Adam  many  were  constituted  righteous.''  In  this 
passage  it  is  clearly  signified,  that  the  integrity  which  was 

fiven  to  our  first  father  would  have  been  available  for  our 
enefit  if  he  had  stood  firmly  in  innocence:  but  that  it  was 
also  committed  to  him  to  forfeit  and  lose  all  blessings  for  his 
posterity  as  well  as  for  himself,  if  he  should  prove  disobedient 
This  was  the  event,  and  accordingly  the  precious  deposit 
with  which  he  was  intrusted  for  the  whole  human  race,  was 
lost  Now,  this  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  manifest  that 
DO  son  bears  the  sins  of  any  other  father  as  he  does  those  of 
Adam;  but  the  soul  that  sinneth,  in  the  common  administra- 
tion of  God's  government,  dies:  but  surely  this  general  prin- 
ciple in  relation  to  sin  and  punishment,  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  our  condition  as  fallen  in  the  fall  of  our  federal  head  and 
representative.  The  son  does  not  bear,  commonly,  the  sins 
of  his  other  progenitors,  with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do,  but 
he  does  and  must  bear  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  which  was  his 
own;  for  though  not  guilty  of  the  act  in  his  own  person,  he 
did  commit  it  by  his  representative. 

2.  Another  argument  brought  against  the  doctrine  of  ori pnal 
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sin  is,  that  what  is  not  voluntary  cannot  be  sinful,  because 
nothing  can  have  the  nature  of  sin  which  does  not  proceed 
from  the  exercise  of  understanding  and  choice;  but  what  is 
called  original  sin,  especially  in  infants,  is  not  voluntary, 
therefore  it  cannot  possess  the  nature  of  sin. 

The  maxim  on  which  this  argument  rests  is  acknowledged 
in  courts  of  justice,  among  men;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  church,  so  as  to  affect  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  which  she  has  always  held  and  believed.  Moreover,  this 
maxim  has  relation  altogether  to  actual  sins,  but  not  to  origi- 
nal sin:  and  it  is  repugnant  to  the  declaration  of  Paul,  Rom. 
vii.  What  I  will  that  I  do  noty  but  what  I  hate  that  t  do. 
And  Gal.  v.  The  spirit  lusteth  against  the  flesh,  so  that  ye 
cannot  do  the  things  that  ye  would.  Augustine,  in  his  Re- 
tractions, lib.  i.  c.  13,  declares,  "that  this  political  maxim 
ought  to  have  no  place  in  relation  to  this  point '^  And  in  his 
book  against  Julian,  he  says,  "  Frustra  putas  ideo  in  parvulis 
nullum  esse  delictum,  quia  sine  voluntate,  quae  in  illis  nulla 
est,  esse  non  potest^'  That  is,  <<  In  vain  do  you  pretend  that 
tiiere  can  be  no  sin  in  infants,  because  they  are  not,  and  can- 
not be  the  subjects  of  voluntary  exercise.''  The  maxim  is 
true  enough  in  regard  to  our  own  proper  acts,  but  can  by  no 
means  be  admitted  in  relation  to  the  contagion  of  original  sin; 
which,  however,  had  its  origin  in  the  voluntary  act  of  the  first 
man." 

3.  A  third  argument  against  original  sin  is,  that  all  sin  con- 
sists in  acts,  but  infants  are  capable  of  no  acts,  therefore  they 
cannot  be  the  subjects  of  sin;  for,  to  sin  is  an  active  verb,  and 
signifies  to  do  something  actively;  original  sin,  therefore,  can- 
not exist 

To  which  it  may  be  answered,  that  in  the  Hebrew  language, 
the  words  which  signify  "  to  sin,"  express  not  only  acts,  but 
habits;  not  only  positive  actions,  but  defects  and  inherent  pra- 
vity,  which  is  born  with  us. 

4.  It  is  again  argued,  that  that  which  is  the  property  of  an 
individual  cannot  be  propagated  through  a  whole  race,  but  the 
sin  of  our  first  parents  was  the  property  of  those  individuals, 
and  cannot  be  communicated  to  their  posterity. 

It  is  true  that  the  qualities  or  properties  of  individuals  are 

not  universally  propagated  through  the  whole  species,  except 

such  asare  of  the  nature  of  flt«fi/>«A(/*i  or  imperfections;  for  these 

are  constantly  propagated  through  the  whole  race.     For  ex- 

^ ample,  that  corruption  of  human  nature  which  is  the  cause  of 
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death,  whatever  it  may  be,  ia  universally  propagated;  for  all 
the  descendants  of  Adam  are  mortal:  so  also  original  sin  is 
«/wr*/u/<,  or  a  natural  im potency,  or  a  defect,  or  a  depraved 
inclination,  or  «tTrtf/*, — a  disorder  of  the  affections  of  the  mind. 
Besides  the  proposition  on  which  the  argument  is  founded  is 
only  true  of  separable  qualities,  but  does  not  apply  at  all  to 
such  as  are  inseparable,  and  which  perpetually  inhere  in  the 
subject;  so  that  they  cannot  even  in  thought  be  severed  from 
it.  We  do  in  fact  witness  many  evils  which  are  propagated 
from  both  parents.  Moreover,  the  proposition  stated  above 
is  only  true  of  those  qualities  which  are  only  found  in  some 
individuals,  but  not  to  those  which  are  common  to  the  whole 
species;  but  original  sin  is  not  a  quality  of  a  few  individuals, 
but  of  the  whole  race;  for  Adam  was  the  representative  of  the 
whole  race,  and  forfeited  that  deposiium  with  which  he  was 
entrusted,  as  the  head  of  the  whole  family. 

5.  It  is  again  alleged,  that  punishments  are  not  sins,  but 
those  defects  and  irregular  inclinations  which  belong  to  human 
nature  are  the  punishment  of  tlie  sin  of  the  first  man,  and  can- 
not be  of  the  nature  of  sin. 

Here  again  there  is  an  application  of  a  political  maxim  to  a 
subject  to  which  it  does  not  belong;  for  it  is  a  fact  clearly  estab- 
lished in  the  divine  government,  that  the  privation  of  the  di- 
vine image  and  favour,  is  both  a  sin  and  a  punishment,  but  in 
different  respects.  In  respect  to  God  inflicting  it,  it  is  a  pun- 
ishment; for  he  in  just  judgment  may  deprive  his  creatures  of 
his  grace;  but  in  respect  to  man,  this  privation  is  a  sin,  which 
by  his  own  fault  he  has  brought  upon  himself,  and  admitted 
into  his  own  soul. 

6.  It  is  again  objected,  that  nature  being  from  God  must  be 
good,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  original  sin,  or 
a  vitiated  nature. 

To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  nature  was.  good  before  the 
fall,  and  before  sin  entered  to  corrupt  it;  and  nature  still,  so 
far  as  it  is  the  work  of  God,  is  good;  that  is,  the  substance  of 
the  soul,  the  faculties,  and  the  natural  principles  of  rational 
action,  are  good;  but  nature,  as  it  is  depraved,  is  not  the  work 
of  God,  but  something  added  to  his  work;  namely  *T*f/«,  or 
disorder  and  corruption  in  the  faculties  which  God  created  in 
a  state  of  order  and  integrity.  God  is  the  creator  and  preserver 
of  the  faculties,  but  not  of  the  sin. 

7.  The  Anabaptists  argue,  that  Adam  having  been  received 
into  favour,  was  in  a  state  of  grace  when  his  children  were 
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procreated;  and,  therefore,  upon  the  principle  that  everything 
begets  its  like,  he  could  not  propagate  offspring  infected  with 
original  sin. 

Answer.  There  is  more  in  the  conclusion  than  in  the  pre- 
mises; for  the  procreation  of  offspring  is  not  according  to  grace, 
but  according  to  nature;  so  that  whatever  the  nature  of  man 
is  since  the  fall,  that  only  can  be  propagated.  Adam  obtained 
freedom  from  gtiilt,  not  from  nature  but  from  grace;  but  grace 
cannot  be  propagated.  Man,  therefore,  cannot  propagate  any 
thing  but  that  corrupt  nature  derived  from  the  fall. 

Moreover,  the  regenerate  are  not  perfectly  delivered  from 
the  evil  nature  of  sin,  which  still  dwells  in  them  and  renders 
imperfect  all  that  they  do.  So  far  as  the  regenerate  act  from 
nature,  they  act  sinfully:  all  the  good  which  is  in  them  is  from 
the  spirit  of  God,  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  every  good 
thought;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  grace,  for  every  motion 
of  which  we  are  dependent  on  another  agent,  cannot  be  pro- 
pagated: but  sin,  consisting  in  a  defect  or  disorder  of  our  na- 
ture, and  having  its  origin  and  proper  seat  in  our  own  nature, 
may  be  propagated.  "  In  me,  that  is,  in  my  flesh,'*  says  Paul, 
**  there  dwelleth  no  good  thing.'*  <*  That  which  is  born  of  the 
flesh  is  flesh."  And  we  never  hear  of  a  man  being  regenerate 
by  a,  natural  birth  from  pious  parents;  but  the  regenerate  are 
<<  born  of  the  Spirit — born  of  God."  They  further  allege, 
indeed,  that  men  cannot  propagate  what  they  do  not  posses; 
and  therefore,  the  regenerate  cannot  communicate  original  sin 
to  their  offspring,  for  the  guilt  of  all  their  sins  is  removed  by 
a  full  pardon.  To  which  we  reply,  as  before,  that  though  it 
is  true  that  a  man  cannot  propagate  what  he  has  not,  yet  as  far 
as  nature  prevails,  all  men  are  smful,  and  it  is  that  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  our  nature  which  is  capable  of  being  propa- 
gated; therefore,  when  a  sinful  nature  is  communicated  to  pos- 
terity, it  is  the  communication  of  what  a  man  does  possess;  for 
neither  remission  of  sins  nor  the  infusion  of  grace  do  in  the 
least  affect  the  laws  by  which  the  propagation  of  the  human 
species  is  regulated,  for  reasons  already  stated. 

8.  But  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  even  ap- 
peal to  scripture  for  support  to  their  opinion.  They  allege, 
Rom.  xi.  6,  and  1  Cor.  vii.  14,  as  texts  which  declare  in  favour 
of  the  children  of  the  saints  being  born  free  from  original  sin. 
Ill  the  former,  Paul  asserts,  "  That  if  the  root  be  holy,  so  are 
the  branches."  But  they  are  deceived  by  the  mere  sound  of 
a  word;  for  <<  holiness"  in  this  place, does  not  refer  to  internal 
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moral  qualities,  but  to  external  consecration:  whatever  is  de- 
voted solemnly  to  the  service  of  God,  or  has  a  relation  to  his 
worship,  is  called  hofy.  Thus,  the  tabernacle,  the  altar,  the 
ark,  the  sacrifices,  the  priests,  and  even  Jerusalem  itself,  were 
holy.  The  whole  nation  of  Israel,  as  being  in  covenant  with 
God,  are  continually  spoken  of  as  '*  a  holy  people;"  and  as  the 
promises  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham  have  respect  to  his 
posterity  even  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  so,  in  a  certain  sense, 
these  branches  which  are  now  broken  off,  are  holy,  as  they 
stand  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  God,  which  other  people  do  not. 
And  in  the  latter  passage,  the  children  of  believers  are  called 
"holy^*  on  account  of  their  relation  to  the  christian  church, 
as  being  connected  with  the  visible  church  by  baptism;  or  as 
being  capable  of  such  connexion,  in  consequence  of  their  rela- 
tion to  parents  who  are  members  of  the  church.  For  God 
makes  the  same  promise  to  each  believer,  which  he  formerly 
made  to  Abraham,  lunil  be  a  God  to  thee  and  to  thy  seed 
after  thee.  But  this  text  by  no  means  signifies  that  the  chil- 
dren of  believers  are  born  in  a  state  free  from  all  pollution. 

9.  It  is  a^in  objected,  that  the  phrase  "original  sin," 
never  occurs  in  scripture,  and  never  should  have  been  intro- 
duced into  the  church. 

Answer.  Many  words  are  conveniently  used  in  theology 
which  are  not  found  in  scripture;  and  this  must  be  the  case 
where  tlie  truth  is  denied  and  error  introduced:  and  appropriate 
words  and  phrases,  expressing  a  clear  and  definite  meaning, 
save  us  the  necessity  of  much  circumlocution.  Now  the  truth 
is,  that  the  scriptures  use  various  words  to  express  what  is 
usually  denominated  "sin,^'  without  entering  into  the  distinc- 
tion between  original  and  actual  sin;  but  the  idea  conveyed  by 
the  phrase  "  original  sin"  can  be  logically  inferred  from  nu- 
merous passages  of  scripture,  as  we  shall  show  presently. 
When  the  Pelagians  denied  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  which 
the  church  had  before  held  without  dispute,  the  orthodox 
fathers  invented  this  name  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  all  ambi- 
guity, and  that  the  matter  in  dispute  might  be  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly exhibited:  for  the  Pelagians  strenuously  maintained 
that  all  sins  were  actual,  or  consisted  in  acts;  but  the  orthodox 
maintained,  that  besides  the  acts  of  sin,  there  existed  a  corrup- 
tion of  nature, — an  inherent  moral  disorder  in  the  faculties, 
which  for  convenience,  they  denominated  **  original  sin.'^ 

Having  shown  that  the  doctrine  of  those  who  oppose  origi- 
nal sin,  is  not  contained  in  scripture,  nor  can  be  proved  from 
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it;  we  now  proceed  to  demonstrate,  that  it  is  absolutely  repugn 
nant  to  the  testimony  of  God,  in  his  word;  and  therefore  is  a 
false  doctrine  which  should  be  exterminated  from  the  churdu 
The  first  testimony  which  we  adduce  is  from  Genesis  v.  5, 
**  And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the 
^arth,  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually;'' and  Geo.  viii.  21,  <*  For  the  ima- 
gination of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth."  The  objection 
to  this  testimony  is,  <^  that  this  is  only  spoken  of  adults,  and 
only  shows  that  there  is  in  man  a  proneness  to  go  astray:  but 
nothing  is  here  said  respecting  a  hereditary  corruption  of  the 
human  heart''  But  is  it  not  evident  that  if  all  the  thoughts 
and  imaginations  of  the  heart  are  constantly  evil  from  youth 
upwards,  that  the  nature  of  man  must  be  corrupt?  What 
stronger  evidence  could  there  be  of  a  corruption  of  nature, 
than  me  fact  that  all  men  sin  and  do  nothing  else  but  sin,  from 
the  moment  that  they  are  capable  of  actual  transgression  ?  An 
effect  so  universal  can  never  be  accounted  for  by  imitation,  for 
children  begin  to  sin  before  they  have  much  opportunity  of 
imitating  the  sins  of  others,  and  even  when  the  examples  be- 
fore them  are  pious  and  good*  If  from  the  fruits  of  holiness 
we  may  infer  that  the  tree  is  good,  then  certainly  on  the  same 
principle,  from  a  production  of  bad  fruit  it  is  fdrly  concluded 
that  the  nature  is  evil.  <<  A  good  man  out  of  the  good  treasure 
of  his  heart  bringeth  forth  that  which  is  good;  but  an  evil  man, 
out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  his  heart,  that  which  is  evil. "  "  Out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh."  Our  next 
testimony  we  take  from  Rom.  iii.  10.  "  There  is  none  righ- 
teous, no  not  one."  Now,  if  man's  nature  be  not  corrupt, 
how  can  it  be  accounted  for,  on  any  rational  principles,  that  all 
men,  without  the  exception  of  one,  should  be  unrighteous?  To 
this  proof,  indeed,  Albert  Pighius  excepts,  that  it  relates  to 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  not  to  the  whole  race  of  man.  But 
this  is  contrary  to  the  express  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  pas- 
sage, which  was  to  prove  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles  were  all 
under  sin  and  wrath,  and  all  stood  in  absolute  need  of  salvation 
by  faith  in  Christ.  And  in  the  preceding  verse  he  explicitly 
declares  that  he  had  "  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  that 
they  are  all  under  sin."  And  his  general  conclusion  is,  "That 
all  the  world  may  become  guilty  before  God."  Indeed,  if  the 
nation  of  the  Jews  only  was  referred  to  in  this  passage,  yet  it 
might  be  fairly  inferred,  that  all  other  nations  wer6  in  the 
same  corrupt  condition;  for  why  should  it  be  supposed  thai 
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universal  depravity  should  be  confined  to  this  one  people? 
And  history  confirms  the  sentence  of  tlie  apostle,  for  it  repre- 
sents other  nations  as  wicked  as  the  Jews.  The  apostle  must, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  describing  the  moral  condition,  not 
of  one  nation,  or  one  age,  but  of  human  nature  in  all  countries 
and  at  all  times;  so  far  as  it  is  not  restored  by  Christ 

A  third  testimony  for  original  sin  is  found  in  Ilom.  vii. 
where  Paul,  in  strong  language,  describes  the  power  and  depth 
of  indwelling  sin,  as  experienced  by  himself,  now  in  his  re- 
newed state.  He  calls  it  *<  a  law  of  sin  and  death;"  as  work- 
ing in  him  <<all  manner  of  concupiscence;"  as  "deceiving 
him."  And  he  speaks  of  it  as  an  abiding  principle — "  sin  that 
dwelleth  in  me."  As  an  evil  ever  present  with  him  in  all  his 
exertions  to  do  good;  <^as  a  law  in  his  members  warring 
against  the  law  of  his  mind;"  so  that  he  exclaimed, "  0  wretch- 
ed man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death?"  The  Pelagians,  it  is  true,  will  not  agree  that  Paul  is 
here  speaking  in  his  own  person,  but  pretend  that  he  person- 
ates a  Jew  under  conviction  of  the  duty  which  the  law  requires, 
but  sensible  of  his  inability  to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the 
law.  But  that  the  apostle  is  here  giving  us  his  own  experience, 
is  evident  from  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case;  which  opinion 
is  not  only  held  by  AugustinQ  in  his  controversy  with  Julian, 
but  was  maintained  by  the  fathers  who  preceded  him;  particu- 
larly Cyprian  and  Hilary. 

Other  testimonies  not  less  direct  and  conclusive  are.  Job.  xv. 
14,  "  What  is  man  that  be  should  be  clean  ?  and  he  which  is 
bom  of  a  woman,  that  he  should  be  righteous?" 

Psalm  li.  5,  "Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity;  and  in  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  me.^' 

John  iii.  3,  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh." 
Rom.  V.  12,  *<  As  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, — 
and  so  deatli  passed  upon  all  men,  because  that  all  have  sinned." 
On  this  text  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  it  is  not  only  asserted 
that  the  punishment  of  death  hath  passed  upon  all  men,  but  the 
reason  is  added,  namely,  <'  because  all  have  sinned:'^  so  that 
the  fault  and  punishment,  the  guilt  and  pollution,  are  by  the 
apostle  joined  together. 

Rom.  V.  19,  <<For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many 
were  made  sinners." 

Rom.  viii.  7,  '^  Because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God,  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be." 

3N 
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Ephes.  ii.  3,  <<  And  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wratb, 
even  ai  others. " 

And  as  infants  die^  as  universal  experience  teaches,  it  is 
evident  that  they  must  be  chargeable  wiUi  sin;  for  Paul  clearly 
represents  sin  as  the  cause  of  death — of  the  death  of  all  men. 
"  And  the  wages  of  sin  is  death.^' 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  objections  which 
Pelagians  and  others  make  to  the  interpretation  of  these  text*. 
The  specimen  given  above  may  be  taken  as  an  evidencoi  that 
they  never  can  succeed  in  proving  that  their  doctrine  is  con* 
sonant  with  the  testimony  of  God  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

Hitherto  we  have  disputed  with  those  of  the  papists  and 
anabaptists,  who  deny  the  existence  of  original  sin  altogether; 
but  ROW  we  come  to  consider  the  opinion  of  those  who  ae- 
knowledge  original  sin,  but  insist  that  it  is  not  any  thing  inhe- 
rent in  man  at  his  birth,  but  only  the  guilt  of  another's  sin 
imputed.  This  opiniqn  is  maintained  by  some  of  the  papists, 
who  think  that  original  sin  is  nothing  else  than  the  debt  of 
punishment  contracted  from  the  sin  of  Adam;  but  th^t  nothieg 
of  the  poUqtion  of  sin  is  propagated  by  natural  generatioo. 
A.D.  1542,  Pighius,  after  the  conference  which  was  held  at 
Worms,  expre^ed  his  opinion  in  writing  as  follows,  <<  Origi- 
nal sin  does  not  coi>8ist  in  any  defect,  nor  in  any  vice,  nor 
depravation  of  nature;  not  in  any  corrupt  quality,  nor  jnhereat 
vicious  habit  in  us;  but  solely  in  our  subjection  to  th^  punish- 
ment of  the  fifst  sin;  that  is,  in  contracted  guilt ,  without  any 
thing  of  depravity  in  our  nature." 

It  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  doctrine  that  it  is  nowhere 
found  in  scripture,  and  nothing  should  be  received  as  an  article 
of  faith  which  cannot  be  proved  from  this  source.  Its  abettors 
do  indeed  endeavour  to  establish  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  Bible, 
but  they  are  obliged  to  beg  the  very  point  in  dilute,  as  will 
soon  be  made  to  appear. 

Pighius,  the  chief  advocate  for  this  opinion,  brings  formrard 
Rom.  V.  12,  «JBy  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  bv  sin."  Rom.  v.  15,  "By  the  offence  of  one,  many 
are  dead."^  Rom.  v.  16,  *<  For  the  judgment  was  by  one  to 
condemnation."  Rom.  v.  17,  "For  by  one  man's  ofifenee 
death  reisned  by  one."  Rom.  v.  18,  "  Therefore,  as  by  the 
offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  tocondemnatian." 
In  all  these  texU,  says  Pighius,  the  apostle  attributes  condem- 
nation to  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  nothing  else.  To  which  it  may 
be  replied,  that  when  the  apostle  declares  that  ^sin  had  entered 
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the  woHdy^  h^  does  not  mean,  merely,  that  Adam  had  become 
a  sinner,  but  that  it  had  come  upon  all  hii^  desi^endants;  tfiat 
is,  updn  all  men  in  thfe  worid ;  for  he  does  not  say  in  this  p/lace 
that  guilt  had  etiteted,  but  that  sin  had  entered  into  the  world. 
And  this  is  not  left  to  be  inferred,  but  id  expressly  asserted  in 
the  same  verse;  **  in  whom  all  have  sinned;^'  or,  ^^Jbr  that 
all  have  sinned.'^  Moreover,  when  he  declares  that  all  are 
subject  to  death  and  condemnation  by  the  sin  of  one,  it  isT  a 
just  inference  that  they  are  all  partakers  of  his  sin,  and  are 
born  in  a  state  of  moral  pollution.  In  the  1 9th  verse  it  is 
said  "  By  the  disbbedience  df  one  many  are  constituted  sin- 
ners;*' now  to  be  constituted  sinners,  includes  the  idea  not 
only  of  being  made  -subject  to  the  penahy,  but  partstking  of 
the  nature  of  sin;  for  they  wh6  are  entirely  free  from  the  stain 
of  sin,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  <*sinne<^.'*  Again,  the 
apostle  in  this  chapter  teaches,  that  ^  while  we  were  yet  sin- 
ners Christ  died  for  us,  to  deliver  us  from  death  and  reconcile 
us  to  God;  certainly  hfe  died  for  none  but  sinners:  but  if  in- 
fknts  are  not  sinners,  thefn  Christ  did  not  die  for  (hem,  nor  do 
they  belong  to  him  as  their  Saviour;  which  is  most  absurd. 

"  But,'*  says  Pighius,  "  infants  being  neither  endued  with 
the  knowledge  of  thfe  law,  nor  with  freedom  of  will,  are  not 
moral  agents,  and  are  therefore  incapable  of  obedience  or  flis- 
obediencd;  they  Cannot,  therefore  be  the  subjects  of  sin,  and 
cannot  be  bound  to  endure  the  penalty  of  the  law  on  any  other 
srccount  than  for  the  sin  of  another/' 

Answer.  Although  infants  have  not  the  exercise  of  free- 
will, and  are  not  tnoral  agents,  yet  they  possess  a  nature  not 
conformable  to  the  law  of  Ood :  they  are  not  such  as  the  law 
demands  that  human  beings  should  be,  but  are  depraved; 
**  children  of  wrath,''  and  guilty  on  account  of  their  own  per- 
sonal depravity:  for  the  authorised  deifinition  of  sin  is  ^vo^/«, 
thatt  is,  whatever  is  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God. 

But  they  insist  further,  « that  God  being  the  authbr  of  na- 
ture, if  that  be  depraved,  he  must  be  the  author  of  sin." 

To  which  we  reply  in  the  words  of  Augustine:  "Both  are 
propagated  together,  nature  and  the  depravity  of  nature;  one 
of  which  is  good,  the  other  evil:  the  first  is  derived  from  th^ 
bounty  of  our  Creator,  the  latter  must  be  attributed  to  oui^ 
original  condemnation.  The  first  has  for  its  cause  the  good, 
pleasure  of  God,  the  lattet  the  perverse  wHl  of  the  first  man: 
that  exhibits  Gt>d  aS  the  formelr  of  the  cr^ture,  this  a^  ih6 
punisher  of  disobedietice.     Finally,  th^  siime  Chtist  for  the> 
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creation  of  our  nature,  is  the  maker  of  man;  but  for  the  heal- 
ing of  the  disease  of  this  nature,  became  man." 

Again,  this  doctrine  may  be  refuted  by  express  testimonies 
from  scripture;  and  ought  therefore  to  be  rejected  as  unsound. 
Gen.  V.  3,  "  Adam  begat  Seth  in  his  own  image."  Job,  xiv, 
4,  <<  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean? — not  one." 
Psabn,  li.  5,  <<For  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me."  Rom.  v.  19,  "By  the  disobe- 
dience of  one  man,  many  were  made  sinners."  Ephes.  ii.  2, 
"  And  were  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath,  even  as  others;" 
that  is,  we  were  born  subject  to  condemnation,  because  born 
in  a  corrupt  state.  From  all  which  passages,  it  appears  that 
original  sin  does  not  consist  merely  in  guilt,  or  liableness  to 
punishment;  but  in  a  moral  depravation  of  the  whole  nature; 
and  that  it  is  not  contracted  by  imitation,  but  by  generation. 
Paul  often  speaks  of  that  which  we  call  "  original  sin*'  under 
the  general  name  of  ^<  sin."  In  Rom.  vi.  8,  he  speaks  of  the 
"old  man"  being  crucified;  of  the  "body  of  sin"  being  de- 
stroyed; and  in  chap.  vii.  he  speaks  of  being  ^sold  under 
sin,"  of  no  good  thing  dwelling  in  his  flesh;  of  evil  being  pre- 
sent with  him  when  he  would  do  good;  and  of  being  led  cap- 
tive by  "  the  law  of  sin"  in  his  members. 

Another  cogent  proof  of  the  heterodoxy  of  this  doctrine  may 
be  derived  from  the  baptism  of  infants,  which  certainly  sup- 
poses that  they  are  conceived  and  born  in  sin. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  observation  that  spiritual  regeneration  is, 
in  scripture,  continually  put  in  contrast  with  "  the  flesh,"  and 
with  our  fleshly  birth.  But  where  is  the  propriety  of  this,  if 
the  flesh  is  naturally  free  from  stain  ? 

And  finally,  the  catholic  church  has  ever  held  an  opinion 
contrary  to  the  one  which  is  now  opposed.  Augustine,  in  his 
second  book  against  Pelagius  and  Celestius,  expresses  most 
explicitly  what  we  maintain:  "Whosoever,"  says  he,  "con- 
tends that  human  nature,  in  any  age,  does  not  need  the  second 
Adam  as  a  physician,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  not  been  viti- 
ated in  the  first  Adam,  does  not  fall  into  an  error  which  may 
be  held  without  injury  to  the  rule  of  faith;  but  by  that  very 
rule  by  which  we  are  constituted  christians,  is  convicted  of 
bein^  an  enemy  to  the  grace  of  God. " 

It  is  again  disputed,  whether  concupiscence,  or  that  disease 
of  our  nature  which  renders  us  prone  to  sin,  is  itself  of  the 
nature  of  sin.     This  the  papists  deny;  we  aflBrm. 

They  allege,  that  whatever  exists  in  us  necessarily,  and  is 
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not  from  ourselves^  but  from  another,  cannot  be  of  the  nature 
of  sin;  but  this  is  the  fact  in  regard  to  concupiscence,  ergOf 
&c. 

Answer.  In  a  merely  political  judgment  this  may  be  cor- 
rect, but  not  in  that  which  is  divine.  And  if  the  principle 
here  asserted  was  sound,  it  would  prove  too  much:  it  would 
prove  that  even  the  acts  of  concupiscence  are  not  sinful:  for 
there  is  a  sort  of  necessity  for  these,  supposing  the  principle 
of  concupiscence  to  exist  in  the  souL 

It  is  next  objected,  that  that  which  is  wholly  the  work  of 
God,  as  is  the  whole  nature  of  man^  cannot  be  corrupt,  and 
therefore  whatever  belongs  to  this  nature  as  it  comes  from  the 
hand  of  God,  cannot  be  otherwise  than  free  from  sin. 

If  there  were  any  force  in  this  argument,  it  would  prove 
that  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  sin  in  the  universe,  for 
all  creatures  are  not  only  dependent  on  God  for  existence  at 
first,  but  for  continuance  in  being  every  moment;  and  if  the 
power  of  God  could  not,  consistently  with  its  purity,  be  ex* 
erted  to  bring  into  existence  the  children  of  a  corrupt  parent, 
in  a  state  of  moral  corruption,  neither  could  it  be  to  continue 
their  being,  which  equally  requires  the  exertion  of  omnipo- 
tence. But  the  truth  is,  so  far  as  human  nature  or  human 
actions  are  the  effect  of  divine  power,  the  work  is  good:  the 
essential  faculties  of  the  mind  and  members  of  the  body  are 
good,  and  the  entity  of  every  human  act  is  good;  but  the  evil 
of  our  nature  is  received  by  natural  generation,  and  is  the  con- 
sequence of  thb  fall  of  our  first  parent,  and  the  sinfulness  of 
our  acts  must  not  be  ascribed  to  God,  <'  in  whom  we  live  and 
move,'^  but  to  the  perversity  of  our  own  wills. 

But  they  allege,  that  God  inflicts  this  depravity  on  the  race 
of  men,  and  therefore  it  cannot  partake  of  the  nature  of  sin, 
without  making  God  its  author. 

To  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  God  inflicts  it,  as  it  is  a 
punishment,  but  not  as  it  is  sin;  that  is,  he  withdraws  all 
divine  influence,  and  all  the  dfts  of  innocence  with  which 
the  creature  was  originally  endued,  in  just  judgment  Does 
not  God  in  just  displeasure  for  obstinate  continuance  in  sin, 
often  send  blindness  of  mind  as  a  judgment:  in  the  same  man- 
ner, he  can  inflict  that  pravity  of  nature  which  we  bring  into 
the  world  with  us  as  a  punishment  for  the  sin  of  our  first  pa- 
rents: that  is,  he  withholds  all  those  gifts  and  all  that  influence 
-which  are  necessary  to  a  state  of  moral  purity.  The  texts  of 
scripture  which  might  be  adduced  to  establish  the  doctrine 
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which  has  been  advanced,  hare  alreafdy  been  cited,  and  need 
not  now  be  repeated.  But  Albert  F^ighius  asserts,  that  the 
divine  law  only  prohibits  vicious  acts,  not  the  latent  qualities 
of  the  mind:  the  command  says,  "  Thou  shalt  not  covet,*'  but 
it  does  not  Say  thou  shaH  not  have  a  disease  Which  may  iiiduce 
you  td  covet  It  is  true,  the  a6't  only  is  mentioned  in  this  pro- 
hibition, but  the  dispositiofi  is  doubtless  included:  ^s  in  the 
Sistth  comm^lndmen^  it  is  only  said,  ^^thou  Shalt  not  kilt;'' 
and  in  the  seventh,  *^  thotr  shalt  not  commit  adtflt^ty;*'  but 
we  kftow  from  high  authority,  fhat  in  the  one  case,  the  law  is 
violated  by  sinful  anger,  attfl  in  th6  other,  by  a  wantdn  desire; 
06  in  the  eighth  cotoimahdmfent  the  act  of  theft  dnljr  is  forljid- 
den  expresslj^,  but  ^6  khow  that  to  covet  our  neighbour's 
goodli,  is  sin ;  and  in  like  ntfannei*,  sllthough  the  tenth  command- 
ment only  prdhibitd  expffessly  th6  act  of  concupiscence;  yet 
tihdotibtedly  the  di^afSe,  or  cofrWij>t  disposition  from  Which 
t!rf^  act  jjroceeds,  is  induded  by  implication  in  the  prohibition. 
And  this  Will  appestf  very  clearly  by  (considering  the  precep- 
tive part  of  the  kw:  (liis  rec(uirds  that  We  i^ould  Idve  God 
with  all  our  h^art  ahd  mind  ind  stren^h;  and  of  course.  What- 
ever iti  tis  that  is  opposed  to  i  cotnpliance  with  (his  cotnmand 
is  forhidden,  btit  stidh  atn  ohstacle  is  this  diiicase  of  concopis- 
cence,  therefore  this  being  forbidden  by  the  holy  law  of  dod, 
is  sinful,  tnfahts,  therefore,  are  children  of  wrath,  because 
they  have  in  thdto  a  dJ^ekse  of  irregular  propensity,  although 
it  has  not  yet  been  exe'i^ted. 

Pighius  still  urges  the  objection,  already  refuted  in  another 
form,  that  no  law  can  prohibit  equitably,  what  it  is  impossible 
for  die  creature  to  avoid;  bijt  the  infant  can  no  more  avoid 
being  born  with  a  proneness  to  irregular  indulgence,  than  it 
could  avoid  coming  into  the  world  with  the  sense  of  touch  or 
taste;  he  concludes,  therefore,  that  concupiscence  is  not  pro- 
hibited ih  the  teiith  commandment 

Now  we  answer,  as  before,  that  if  it  is  true,  that  nothing  is 
forbidden  whidh  cannot  be  avoided;  then,  sinful  acts  are  not 
forbidden,  for  with  a  nature  labouring  under  the  disease  'of 
concupiscence,  sinful  acts  cannot  be  avoided;  and  so  the  argu- 
ment is  not  sound,  since  it  proves  too  much;  nay,  the  renewed 
themselves  canndt  avoid  sin  in  this  life,  as  Paul  abundantly 
teaches  in  the  7th  of  Romans;  therefore,  God  does  prohibit 
what  We  cannot  avoid,  and  does  command  what  we  cannot 
perform. 

Theiiuthor  then  proceeds  to  refute  the  opinion  of  the  Flacr 
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ciaDS,  that  original  sin  corrupted  the  substance  of  the  soul;  an 
opinion  industriously  propagated  by  Flaccius  Illyricus,  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  reformers;  and  which  was  embraced 
and  pertinaciously  maintained  in  several  places  in  Germany. 
But  as  this  error  is  not  now  maintained  by  any  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  exhibit  the 
elaborate  and  conclusive  arguments  by  which  Sohnnius  re- 
futes it 

As  we  stated  before,  our  object  in  ^ving  an  abstract  of  this 
treatise,  is  not  so  much  to  defaid  the  doctrine  of  hereditary 
depravity,  as  to  give  a  correct  view  of  the  state  of  opinion  on 
this  subject  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  and  afterwards.  And 
it  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  the  intelligent  reader,  that  none  of  the 
obje(^ons  now  made  to  this  doctrine  are  new,  or  supported 
by  any  new  arguments.  The  whole  ground  of  controversy  now 
occupied  by  the  various  discordant  opinions,  has  been  gone 
over  before.  And  the  result  will  probably  be  aa  before,  that 
while  those  who  adhere  strietly  to  evangelical  doctrine  will 
continue  to  maintain  the  old  doctrine,  its  opposers  will  deviate 
further  and  further  from  orthodoxy.  There  has  never  yet  been 
an  instance  in  the  history  of  the  church  of  the  rejection  of 
any  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  where  the  opposers  of  the  truth 
have  been  contented  to  stop  at  the  first  step  of  departure  from 
aound  doctrine.  If  they  who  first  adopt  and  propagate  an 
error  are  sometimes  restrained  by  habit,  and  by  a  lurking  res- 
pect for  the  opinions  of  the  wise  and  good,  as  also  by  a  fear 
of  incurring  the  censure  of  heresy,  from  going  the  full  length 
which  their  principles  require;  yet  those  who  follow  them  in 
their  error  will  not  be  kept  back  by  such  considerations. 
Indeed,  the  principles  of  self-defence  require,  that  men  who 
undertake  to  defend  their  opinions  by  argument,  should  en- 
deavour to  be  consistent  with  themselves:  and  thus  it  com- 
monly happens,  that  what  was  originally  a  single  error,  soon 
draws  after -it  the  whole  system  of  which  it  is  a  part.  On 
this  account  it  is  incumbent  on  the  friends  of  truth  to  oppose 
error  in  its  commencement,  and  to  endeavour  to  point  out  the 
eoneequences  likely  to  result  from  its  adoption;  and  to  us  it 
appears  that  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  show  what  will  be 
the  efieot  of  a  particular  error,  than  (o  trace  its  former  pro- 
gress by  the  lights  of  ecclesiastical  history. 
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REVIEW  OF  LUTHER'S  LETTERS,  BY  DE 
WETTE. 


Dr  Martin  Luther^s  Briffe^  Sendachreiben  und  Bedenkeuj 
vollstdndig  aus  den  verschiedenen  •dusgaben  seiner  Werke 
und  Bri^Cj  aus  andem  Buchem  und  noeh  unbenutzten 
Handschriften  gesammelty  kritisch  und  historisch  bear- 
beitet  von  Dr.  Wilhelm  Martin  Leberecht  de  Wette, 
Professor  der  Theologie  zu  Basel, 

Erster  TheiL  Lathers  Bri^e  bis  zu  seinem  JiufenihaU 
auf  Wiartburg.  Nebst  Luthers  Bildniss.  Berlin,  1825. 
Pp.  xxviii.  605,  8vo.   1825. 

2iweiter  TheiL  Luthers  Briefe  von  seinem  ^vfenthalt  a\jf 
Wartburg  bis  zu  seiner  Ferheurathung.  Berlin,  1826. 
Pp.  680. 

The  extraordinary  fame  of  the  great  reformer  has  given 
a  value  to  every  production  of  his  pen,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  protestant  world.  In  addition  to  the  voluminous  works 
which  he  prepared  for  the  public,  and  which  were  so  diligently 
studied  by  our  fathers,  his  familiar  letters  have  been  sought 
out  and  collected;  notes  of  his  ordinary  discourse  have  been 
offered  in  print;  the  remnants  of  his  rudest  draughts,  adversa- 
ria, and  heads  of  arguments,  and  even  notes,  quittances  and 
household  memoranda,  have  been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and 
set  forth  in  volumes. 

No  name  in  the  history  of  the  reformation  holds  so  high  a 
rank  as  that  of  Luther.  When  Calvin,  or  Zuingle,  or  Beza,  or 
even  Melancthon,  are  named  with  praise  by  their  respective 
admirers,  there  is  immediately  manifested  a  reluctance,  on  the 
part  of  many,  to  accord  to  them  the  unmingled  applause  which 
all  sects  and  schools  of  reformed  Christians  unite  in  bestowing 
on  Luther.  And  yet,  strange  as  the  assertion  may  appear  to 
some,  and  long  and  sedulously  as  the  character  of  this  wonder* 
fill  man  has  bieen  examined,  we  venture  to  maintain  that  few 
men  have  been  more  misunderstood.  There  are,  indeed,  cer- 
tain prominent  traits  which  strike  at  once  the  apprehension  of 
the  most  unobservant,  and  in  which  all  the  various  and  dis- 
cordant representations  agree;  as  in  the  many  portraits  of  his 
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countenance  there  are  notable  features  common  to  all^  by  which 
it  may  be  recognised. 

None,  it  is  supposed,  would  dissent  from  the  statement  that 
the  leader  of  the  reformation  was  a  man  of  stern  integrity,  of 
sincere  piety,  of  ardent  zeal,  of  undaunted  firmness,  of  pro- 
found learning,  and  of  indefatigable  and  laborious  perseverance. 
Yet  these  are  attributes  which  were  not  withheld  from  mony 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  they  are  compatible  with  many  and 
great  faults,  which  indeed  it  is  too  common  to  blend  with 
these. in  the  picture.  The  point  of  riew  from  which  the  cha- 
racter of  Martin  Luther  has  been  surveyed,  has  confined  the 
observation  of  men  too  narrowly  to  his  public  acts.  He  has 
been  regarded  as  a  bold  and  decided  innovator,  braving  the 
storms  of  ecclesiastical  wrath,  and  shaking  to  its  foundation  a 
corrupt  but  mighty  hierarchy.  The  spectacle  presented  by 
soch  a  character,  standing  in  such  relation,  to  the  church,  is 
interesting  and  sublime;  but  its  very  splendour  may  and  does 
tend  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  those  characteristics  which 
mark  him  out  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  a  friend,  a  scholar,  and  a 
minister  of  Jesus  Christ  Every  man  is  in  reality  what  he 
is  found  to  be  in  these  more  ordinary  relations.  It  is  here 
only  that  we  can  profitably  look  upon  him  as  an  example,  for 
bere  we  behold  him  arrayed  in  the  common  garb  of  humanity, 
compassed  with  frailties  and  temptations;  and  thus  trace  those 
principles  in  their  simpler  manifestations,  which  resulted  in 
soch  amazing  effects  when  applied  to  the  singular  circumstan- 
ces in  which  he  was  placed. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  set  before  us  the  commanding 
figure  of  the  eminent  divine,  when  he  stood  before  princes  and 
councils,  and  defied  the  malice  of  the  court  and  the  church. 
We  must  follow  him  to  his  university,  his  dwelling,  his 
cloister,  his  closet;  we  must  inspect,  in  secret,  the  work- 
ings of  a  heart  swelling  with  vast  designs  and  oppressed  with 
anxious  cares;  we  must  mingle  with  the  circle  of  friends  in 
which  his  inmost  fears  and  sentiments  were  breathed  forth. 
The  volumes  before  us  enable  us  in  some  good  measure  to  do 
this,  and  we  believe  that  no  one  can  rise  from  their  perusal 
without  acknowledging  that  he  has  acquired  new  and  more 
satisiactory  views  of  the  character  of  the  man,  puid  has  been 
relieved  of  many  painful  doubts  and  difficulties  with  regard  to 
his  eondact  and  motives.  It  must  not  be  expected,  however^ 
that  by  any  abstract  or  analysis  of  this  corre^Kmdenee,  we 
should  be  able  to  communicste  to  the  readw  the  correct  and 
30 
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vivid  impression  which  arises  from  the  examination  of  the  let- 
ters themselves.  The  reason  for  the  vagueness  and  inaccu- 
racy of  the  ordinary  estimates  of  Luther's  character,  must  ever 
be  the  very  reason  why  a  second-hand  representation  must  fail 
to  be,  satisfactory.  From  a  minute  description  by  a  man  of 
discrimination  and  eloquence,  we  may  gather  some  outlines  of 
the  peculiarities  of  one  whom  we  desire  to  know;  but  how  far 
does  this  fall  short  of  that  which  we  acquire  by  an^hour^s  con- 
versation with  the  subject  himself?  Our  sole  object  in  the 
extracts  and  remarks  which  follow,  is  to  attract  notice  to  this 
invaluable  collection  of  documents,  constituting  at  once  the 
most  authentic  and  the  most  complete  biography  of  the  vene- 
rated reformer. 

The  character  of  Luther  is  an  interesting  study  to  the  theo- 
logian and  the  lover  of  truth,  when  viewed  with  regard  to  the 
gradual  development  of  those  opinions  and  feelings  which  led 
to  consequences  so  momentous.  It  is  known  by  all  our  read- 
ers that  his  entrance  into  the  monastic  order  took  place  in  the 
year  1505.  Corrupt  as  were  the  motives  by  which  multitudes 
were  influenced  in  attaching  themselves  to  conventual  insti- 
tutions, we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  views  of 
Luther  were  sincere  and  conscientious,  and  that  it  was  from  a 
hearty  desire  to  consecrate  himself  to  God  that  he  united  him- 
self to  the  Augustinjan  monks  of  Erfurt  He  had  already  ae- 
quired  an  admiration  for  the  great  patron  of  the  order,  as  we 
learn  from  a  desire  which  he  expressed  to  exchange  his  name 
of  Martin  for  that  of  Augustine.  In  the  year  1507  he  was 
admitted  to  the  priesthood,  and  we  are  persuaded  that  it  will 
gratify  many  readers  to  give  a  translation  of  a  letter  in  which 
he  invites  an  intimate  friend  to  attend  the  solemnity  of  his 
ordination,  especially  as  it  is  the  earliest  production  of  \As  pen 
which  is  extant 

"To  John  Brown,  Vicar  in  Eisenach. 

"  I  should  fear,  most  courteous  friend,  to  vex  your  kindness 
with  my  importunate  letters  and  solicitations,  if  I  did  not  call  to  mind 
the  sincere  affection  of  your  benevolent  and  ardent  heart  towards 
me,  which  I  have  proved  by  so  many  arguments  and  favours.  I 
have  not,  therefore,  hesitated  to  address  to  you  this  epistle,  confiding 
in  the  intimacy  of  mutual  love,  that  it  will  find  acceptance  with  you, 
and  that  you  will  not  be  inexorable. 

"  Since  then,  God,  who  is  holy  and  glorious  in  all  his  works,  has 
vouchsafed  so  greatly  to  exalt  rae,  a  miserable  and  in  every  respeoC 
unworthy  sinner^  ^^A  ot  hie^  mere  and  most  free  mercy  to  call  me  to 
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his  sublime  ministry;  in  order  that  I  may  be  grateful  for  the  magni- 
tude of  the  divine  mercy,  (however  little  mere  dust  can  do,)  I  am 
bound  entirely  to  fulfil  the  office  entrusted  to  me. 

^^  For  this  cause,  agreeably  to  the  decree  of  my  fathers,  it  is  de- 
termined, under  favour  of  God's  grace,  to  solemnize  this  ordinance 
upon  the  fourth  Sunday  from  this  time,  which  we  usually  call  Can- 
tote.  This  day  is  set  for  dedicating  my  first  firuits  to  God,  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  my  father.  To  this  I  invite  you,  humbly,  yet  per- 
haps too  boldly;  not,  I  am  sure,  because  I  deem  it  proper,  on  the 
ground  of  any  obligations  laid  on  you  by  me  (there  are  none  such) 
to  incommode  you  with  the  toil  of  such  a  journey,  or  that  you  should 
attend  upon  the  poverty  of  my  low  estate,  but  because  I  learned 
your  kindness  and  easy  forbearance  towards  me,  on  a  former  day, 
and  abundantly  at  other  times.  Be  pleased,  therefore,  dearest 
father,  roaster,  brother,  (for  one  is  the  title  due  to  your  age  and 
care,  the  other  of  merit,  and  the  third  of  pious  regard),  if  by  any 
means  your  time,  church  affiiirs,  or  domestic  business  will  permit, 
to  attend,  and  assist  by  your  grateful  presence  and  your  prayers, 
that  our  sacrifice  may  be  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  You  will 
have  for  a  fellow-traveller  my  kinsman  Conrad,  formerly  sacristan 
of  St.  NicholasS  and  whomsoever  else  you  may  desire,  provided  he 
also  is  willing,  and  free  from  domestic  cares.  Observe,  lastly,  that 
you  are  to  come  directly  to  our  monastery,  and  tarry  for  a  short 
time,  (I  have  no  fear  indeed  that  you  will  take  up  your  abode  here,) 
and  not  seek  for  lodging  through  the  streets  without.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  you  to  become  a  Cellarius  [butler],  that  is,  an  inmate 
of  a  cell.  Farewell,  in  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  From  our  convent 
at  Erfurt,  10  Calends  May,{22d  April)  1607. 

(Signed)  Fsateh  Mabtinvs  Luthebus  bx  Mai«sfeld." — Ep.  1. 

There  is  in  this  earliest  relic  of  Luther,  no  strikingindica- 
tion  of  that  greatness  which  ten  years  later  astonished  Europe; 
but  how  little  did  the  young  monk  imagine  that  the  note  of 
simple-hearted  friendship,  in  which  he  invited  a  friend  to  his 
ordination,  would  ever  be  sought  out,  and  published,  and  sub- 
jected to  remark.  •  The  style  of  this  and  other  writings  of  that 
period  is  rude  and  contorted,  clogged  with  the  barbarous 
words  and  accumulated  superlatives  of  the  infimse  latinita- 
tis.  It  breathes,  however,  the  humble,  fearful  spirit  of  one 
who  approaches  the  sacred  office  with  a  deep  sense  of  accoun- 
tability. It  was  in  this  very  year  that  the  writer  first  obtained 
a  copy  of  the  whole  Bible;  which  soon  became  the  standard  of 
all  his  opinions. 

In  1508  the  humble  monk  became  professor  of  ethics  and 
dialectics  in  the  university  at  Wittemberg,  and  devoted  him- 
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self  to  the  promotion  of  genuine  leamiog.  It  waa  about  this 
time  that  the  persecution  of  the  celebrated  Hebraist  J^eucAttn^ 
or  Capnio,  was  at  its  height,  not  without  exciting  the  most 
lively  interest  in  the  mind  of  Luther.  One  of  his  letters,  sup- 
posed to  be  written  in  the  year  1510;  being  the  first  which 
remains  of  the  long-continued  correspondence  with  Spalatinj 
contains  allusions  to  this  persecution,  and  to  the  corruption  of 
the  times,  which  appear  to  be  the  very  first  tokens  of  any  de- 
sire for  a  reformation.  **The  theologians  of  Cologne,"  says 
De  WettCy  ^*  had,  in  1509,  instigated  a  converted  Jew,  Pf^- 
ferkom  by  name,  to  procure  from  the  emperor  Maximilian 
plenary  authority  to  destroy  all  Jewish  writings;  by  which 
they  intended  to  give  a  blow  to  Hebrew  literature,  which 
Reuchlin  had  brought  into  favour.  As  Pfefferkomy  howev- 
er, met  with  difficulties,  and  asked  new  orders  and  authorities 
from  the  emperor,  the  latter  commissioned  the  elector .  of 
Mentz  tq  obtain  from  Reuchlin  a  statement  of  the  case;  which 
he  gave  in  such  a  way  as  to  pronounce  the  determination 
to  destroy  all  Jewish  writings  preposterous.  P/efferkom 
attacked  this  in  a  production  which  was  answered  by  Eeuch- 
Un.  The  afiair  went  to  greater  lengths,  as  may  be  seen  in 
Planck's  History  of  Protestantism."  The  letter  of  Luther 
contains  the  following  paragraphs: 

^^  Peace  be  unto  thee,  venerable  Master  George.  Brother  Jokm 
Lange  has  asked  me,  in  your  name,  my  opinion  concerning  the  case 
of  the  innocent  and  very  learned  John  Reuchlin^  in  opposition  to 
the  jealous  inhabitants  of  Cologne,  and  whether  he  is  in  peril  as  it 
regards  faith  and  heresy.  You  know,  most  kind  sir,  that  f  hold  the 
man  in  high  esteem  and  affection,  and  my  judgment  is  perhaps  sus- 
picious, since  (as  js  said)  I  am  not  free  and  impartial.  Yet,  as  you 
demand  it,  I  shall  say  what  I  think;  that  there  appears  to  me,  in  all 
his  written  statement,  nothing  that  is  dangerous."  "  For  if  such  pro- 
testations and  opinions  are  dangerous,  there  is  cause  to  fear,  lest 
perchance  those  inquisitors,  at  their  good  pleasure,  shall  begin  to 
swallow  camels  and  strain  out  gnats,  and  denounce  the  orthodox  as 
heretics,  in  spite  of  all  their  protestations.  Now,  in  truth,  what 
shall  I  say  of  this,  but  that  they  are  plotting  to  cast  out  Beelaebub, 
not  by  the  finger  of  God  ?  This  is  what  I  often  depk>re  and  bewail. 
For  we  Christians  are  wise  out  of  doors,  and  sensdess  at  home. 
There  are  blasphemies  a  hundred  fold  worse  throughout  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem,  and  every  place  is  filled  with  spiritual  idola.  Now, 
while  these  ought  with  all  possible  diligence  to  be  removad,  as  in- 
testine enemies,  we  are  neglecting  those  tbinga  which  rowl  sorely 
prefix  us,  and  turning  away  to  external  and  foreign  matters,  at  the 
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Boggetttoii  of  the  derU;  desertifig  our  own  afikirs,  and  doing  no  good 
in  tiose  which  are  extraneous." — £p.  3. 

As  we  have  named  Reuchlin^  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
insert  in  this  connexion  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Luther, 
eight  years  later,  after  the  triumph  obtained  by  the  former. 
It  is  the  102d  of  this  collection,  and  bears  date  December  14, 
1518. 

^^  The  Lord  be  with  thee,  most  courageous  man;  I  give  thanks 
for  the  mercy  of  God,  most  learned  and  accomplished  Reuchlin, 
which  is  in  you,  and  by  which  at  length  you  have  succeeded  in  stop- 
ping  the  mouths  of  those  that  uttered  unrighteousness.  You  have, 
indeed,  been  an  instrument  of  the  divine  counsels,  unknown  by 
yourself,  but  longed  for  by  all  who  were  interested  in  pure  theolo- 
gy; so  that  far  other  eflfects  were  wrought  by  God,  than  appeared  to 
be  accomplished  by  you.  I  was  one  of  those  who  desired  to  be 
with  you,  but  lacked  opportunity.  Yet  I  was  ever  present  with  you 
in  prayers  and  wishes.  What  was  then,  however,  denied  to  me  as 
your  associate,  is  now  accumulated  upon  me  as  your  successor. 
The  teeth  of  that  Behemoth  are  assailing  me,  that  if  possible,  they 
may  be  indemnified  for  the  ignominy  which  they  received  from  you. 
And  though  I  oppose  them  with  genius  and  strength  of  erudition 
fiir  inferior  to  that  vith  which  you  met  and  prostrated  them,  yet 
with  no  less  determination  of  soul.  They  decline  argument  with 
me,  and  reAise  to  answer,  but  with  mere  force  and  violence  em- 
barrass my  path.  But  Christ  lives,  and  I  can  lose  nothing,  for  I 
have  nothing  to  lose.  Not  a  few  of  the  horns  of  these  bulls  have 
been  broken  by  your  firmness.  For  GK>d  hath  wrought  this  by  your 
means,  that  the  tyrant  of  sophists  might  learn  to  resist  sometimes 
more  tardily  and  meekly  the  true  study,  of  theology,  and  that  Ger-* 
many  might  begin  to  breath  once  more,  6i()ce,  alas,  for  centuries 
the  doctrines  of  the  scripture  have  been  oppressed)  or  rather  ex* 
tinguished."— JErp,  102. 

With  the  views  which  Luther  had  obtained  of  the  tru^ 
source  of  theological  truth,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  .he 
would  soon  be  led  to  contemn  the  scholastic  metliod  of  argu* 
ment  This  was  not,  in  his  case,  the  result  of  any  ignorance 
of  the  system  of  the  schools.  He  thoroughly  knew  the  cita- 
del which  he  was  about  to  attack,  and  if  he  had  been  disposed 
to  glory  in  human  strength,  no  path  to  honour  lay  more  fairly 
before  him  than  that  of  dialectic  warfare.  As  professor  of 
logic  he  had  been  eminent,  in  an  age  when  all  were  ambitious 
of  this  honour,  and  through  life  he  displayed  a  remarkable 
adroitness  in  turning  the  weapons  of  the  Aristotelians  against 
themselves.    Yet  we  find  in  a  letter  of  date  February  9,  1516, 
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that  he  thus  commences  his  attack  upon  the  peripatetic  philo- 
sophy. The  temper  of  the  age  and  of  the  man  will  excuse 
some  of  the  expressions: 

^^  To  John  Lange.  1  send  these  letters,  father,  to  the  excellent 
Jodocus  henacensis^  (bis  former  instructor  at  Erfurt,)  filled  with 
questions  opposed  to  logic,  philosophy  and  theology;  that  is  of  abuse 
and  maledictions  against  Aristotle,  Porphyry  and  the  Sententiani, 
in  other  words  the  ruinous  studies  of  this  age.  For  so  it  will  be 
interpreted  by  those  who  give  command  to  he  silent  (not  for  five 
years  with  Pythagoras,  but)  perpetually  and  eternally  with  the  dead; 
to  believe  all  things,  to  listen  to  all  things,  and  •  never,  even  by  way 
of  light  prelude,  to  ^  peep  or  mutter'  against  Aristotle  and  the  sen- 
tences." ^^  My  mind  burns  for  nothing  so  much  as  to  expose  to  the 
public  that  impostor,  who  has  so  truly  deluded  the  church  under  a 
Greek  mask,  and  if  there  were  time,  to  manifest  his  ignominy  to  all 
persons.  1  have  in  hand  annotations  upon  the  first  book  of  the 
physics,  wherein  1  have  resolved  to  enact  the  drama  of  Aristaeus, 
against  this  Proteus  of  mine,  the  most  crafly  seducer  of  minds, 
for  if  Aristotle  had  not  been  flesh  and  blood,  1  should  not  scruple 
to  say  that  he  was  truly  a  devil.  It  is  indeed  the  greatest  of  my 
crosses  that  I  am  forced  to  see  the  best  minds  among  my  brethren, 
formed  for  noble  pursuits,  spending  life  and  Ipsing  labour  in  these 
sloughs;  while  the  universities  do  not  cease  to  bum  and  condemn 
good  books,  and  then  indite,  yea,  dream  bad  ones." — £p.  8. 

These  were  daring  words  for  a  young  man  in  such  an  age, 
and  here  we  perceive  the  spirit  of  the  reformation,  and  the 
temper  of  the  man,  who  never  hesitated  to  express  his  honest 
convictions,  at  every  hazard.  The  same  intrepidity  of  mind 
forbade  him  to  conceal  the  sentiments  which,  it  appears,  he 
had  lone  entertained  upon  the  great  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith,  which  had  been  so  long  perverted  and  concealed  by 
these  subtleties.  To  George  l^enleihj  a  brother  Augustinian, 
he  writes,  April  7,  1516: 

^^  I  desire  to  know  how  it  is  with  your  soul,  and  whether  at  length, 
weary  of  its  own  righteousness,  it  has  learned  to  live  (respkrare) 
and  confide  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  For  in  our  age  the 
temptation  to  presumption  is  lively  in  many  persons,  and  especially 
in  those  who  seek  with  all  their  might  to  be  righteous  and  good. 
Being  ignorant  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  is  given  us  in 
Christ  most  abundantly  and  gratuitously,  they  strive  of  themselves  to 
work  what  is  good  till  such  time  as  they  may  attain  confidence  to 
stand  before  God,  adorned,  as  it  were,  with  their  virtues  and  merits ; 
which  is  impossible  to  be  done.  Therefore,  my  dear  brother,  learn 
Jesus.  Christ,  and  him  crucified ;  learn  to  sing  praise  to  him,  and  to 
say  to  him,  despairing  of  yourself:    ^  Thou,  Lord  Jesus,  art  my 
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righteousness,  but  I  am  thy  sin ;  thou  hast  assumed  what  was  mine, 
and  given  me  what  was  thine ;  thou  bast  assumed  what  thou  wast  not, 
and  given  me  what  I  was  not.'  Beware  lest  at  any  time  you  aspire 
to  such  purity,  as  to  be  unwilling  to  appear  to  yourself  to  be  a  sinner ; 
nay,  to  be  such.  For  Christ  dwells  in  none  but  sinners.  For  he 
descended  from  heaven,  where  be  dwells  in  the  righteous,  that  he 
might  even  dwell  in  sinners.  Meditate  upon  this  his  love,  and  you 
shall  behold  his  most  sweet  consolation.  For  if,  by  our  own  efforts, 
we  can  obtain  peace  of  conscience,  for  what  end  has  he  died  ?  So 
that  you  can  find  peace  only  in  him,  by  a  fiducial  despair  of  your- 
self and  your  own  works :  you  shall  learn  moreover  from  him,  that 
as  he  has  taken  thee  and  made  thy  sins  his  own,  so  likewise  has  he 
made  his  righteousness  thine." — Ep,  9. 

In  these  sentences  we  discover  the  sum  and  substance  of 
that  precious  truth  in  which  all  the  reformers  gloried^  and  al- 
though the  nicety  of  theolodcal  argument  would  at  this  day 
demand  greater  precision  of  language,  yet  the  precious  doc- 
trine is  that  which  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  and  the 
heart  of  every  unsophisticated  Christian.  It  was  a  matter  of 
lamentation  to  the  Saxon  divines,  that  Erasmus^  to  whom  they 
bad  looked  as  the  great  restorer  of  letters,  the  satirist  of  many 
papal  abuses,  and  the  leader  in  scriptural  interpretation,  should 
have  so  soon  diverged  from  them  upon  this  fundamental  point. 
Luther  thus  states  his  opinion  of  Erasmus  and  his  doctrine, 
in  a  letter  to  his  friend  Spalatin,  October  19,  1516. 

^^  The  things  which  disturb  me,  with  regard  to  Erasmus,  who  is  a 
most  learned  man,  are  these,  that  in  explaining  the  words  of  the 
apostle,  he  understands  by  *•  the  righteousness  of  works,'  or  ^  of  the 
law,'  or  one's  ^  own  righteousness,'  (for  do  the  apostle  calls  it,)  the 
ceremonial  and  typical  observances.  And  then,  as  to  original  sin, 
(which  indeed  he  admits),  he  will  not  allow  that  the  apostle  treats  of 
it  in  the  5th  of  Romans.  Now  if  he  would  read  Augustine  in  those 
books  which  he  wrote  against  the  Pelagians,  especially  of  the  spirit 
and  letter^  B.nd  (^the  demerit  and  rendssum  cf  sins^  and  against  the 
two  epistles  of  the  Pelagians,  and  likewise  against  Julian,  almost  all 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  eighth  part  of  his  works;  and  would 
observe  that  he  holds  nothing  peculiar  to  himself,  but  what  was  held 
by  the  most  eminent  of  the  fathers,  Cyprian,  Nazianzen,  Rhaeticius, 
Irenaeus,  Hilary,  Olympius,  Innocent  and  Ambrose,  it  might  per- 
haps be,  that  be  would  not  only  understand  the  apostle  aright,  but 
would  also  consider  Augustine  as  deserving  greater  respect  than  he 
has  hitherto  believed.  In  this  I  hesitate  not  to  dissent  from  Eras- 
mus, because  in  the  interpretation  of  scripture  I  prefer  Augustine  to 
Jerome,  as  much  as  he  prefers  Jerome,  in  every  thing,  to  Augustine. 
Not  that  I  am  drawn,  from  regard  to  our  order,  to  approve  St 
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Augustine;  for  before  I  had  tligbled  on  his  works,  be  wasaot  id  tfae 
slighteet  fiivour  with  me;  but  because  I  see  St  Jerome,  as  if  wkh 
design,  attaching  himself  to  the  historic  sense,  and  what  is  more  re- 
Diarkable,  interpreting  scripture  more  soundly  when  it  occurs  inct- 
dentaUy  (as  for  instance  in  his  epistles)  than  when  he  treats  it  ela- 
borately, in  his  works.  The  righteousness  of  the  law,  or  of  woiIes, 
therefore,  consists  not  merely  in  ceremonies,  but  more  properly  in 
the  deeds  of  the  whole  decalogue.'  ^  For  we  are  not  justified  by 
doing  justly,  as  Aristotle  supposes,  eicept  ^immlatorie^  Iml  in  being 
made  and  in  being  just  (JusH  fiemdo  et  essettdo)  so  to  speak,  we  do 
justly.  The  person  must  first  be  changed,  then  the  works.  Abel 
was  accepted  before  his  offerings;  but  of  this  at  another  time.' 
*'  You  would  say  that  1  was  presumptuous  in  caosing  such  men  to 
pass  under  the  rod  of  Aristarchus,  but  that  yoo  know  thatldo  these 
things  for  the  sake  of  theology  and  the  welfiue  of  the  Inethreo.' " — 
P.  39. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  ensuing  year  (1617)  he  eKptesses  in 
a  letter  to  Lange  more  decided  doubts  req>ecting  jBrasmus. 
The  mortification  and  pain  of  the  reformed  theologians  was 
the  greater^  because  they  had  numbered  this  celebrated  scho- 
lar among  their  coadjutors,  and  had  already  profited  very 
much  by  his  critical  inrestigations  and  liberal  sentiments. 
They  had  yet  to  learn  what  so  soon  appeared  in  a  most  glaring 
manner,  that  it  was  simply  tfae  repubUc  of  letters,  and  not  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  for  which  Erasmus  was  concerned: 

^  1  am  reading  our  Erasmus,  and  my  r^rurd  for  him  decreases 
day  by  day.  It  pleases  me  indeed,  that  with  equal  constancy  and 
learning  he  attacks  both  the  monks  and  the  priesthood,  and  convicti 
them  of  their  inveterate  and  lethargic  ignorance;  but  I  fear  be  does 
not  sufficiently  bring  forward  Christ  and  the  grace  of  God,  in  whiek 
he  is  much  more  ignorant  than  Stapulensis.  Human  thongs  are  of 
more  weight  with  him  than  divine.  Though  I  judge  him  with  re- 
luctance, yet  I  do  it,  that  you  may  be  admonished  not  to  read — stil 
less  to  receive  every  thing  without  diacrimination.  The  times  are 
now  perilous,  and  I  see  that  one  is  not  a  truly  wise  C-hristian  beeanss 
he  is  learned  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  since  even  St  Jerome,  with  fire 
languages,  was  not  equal  to  Augustine  with  one;  though  Edrasmus 
judges  fikr  otherwise.  But  that  man  who  attributes  something  to 
the  human  will,  judges  difierently  from  him  who  knows  nothiog 
except  grace." — Ep.  29. 

The  admiration  of  Augustine,  already  noticed,  continued  to 
be  manifest  during  his  whole  life,  and  the  works  of  this  father 
q>pear  to  have  been,  under  his  auiqiices,  used  as  text4xx>ks  in 
the  university  of  Wittemberg. 
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^^  Our  theology,"  he  says  to  Lange,  *^  and  8t  Augvntme  go  for- 
ward prosperously,  and,  through  the  farour  of  God,  reign  in  our  uni- 
versity. Aristotle  goes  down  by  degrees,  and  totters  towards  that 
impending  ruin,  which  is  to  be  eternal.  The  serUerUiqrii  excite  sur- 
prising disgust;  nor  can  any  one  hope  for  auditors,  unless  be  is  will- 
ing to  teach  this  theology,  that  is  to  say,  the  Bible,  or  St  Augustine, 
or  some  doctor  of  ecclesiastical  authority." — Ep,  34. 

The  year  1517  was  signalized  by  the  attack  made  upon  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Romish  church,  and  more  especially  those  which 
relate  to  indulgences.  The  general  outline  of  this  controversy 
must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  all  who  are  familiar  with 
ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  nevertheless  pleasing  to  be  able  to 
extract  from  this  correspondence  some  of  the  earliest  declara- 
tions of  the  reformer,  respecting  this  atrocious  imposture,  as 
they  afford  new  proofs  of  that  decision  of  character  which  mark- 
ed his  entire  course.  In  a  letter  written  October  31,  the  time 
at  which  he  commenced  the  campaign  against  indulgences,  he 
says  to  liberty  archbishop  of  Mentz, 

^^  Papal  indulgences  for  the  building  of  St  Peter's  are  circulated 
under  your  honoured  name,  and  I  do  not  complain  so  much  of 
the  proclamations  of  those  who  publish  them,  (which  I  have  not 
heard,)  as  of  the  false  impressions  taken  up  concerning  them  by  the 
populace,  and  which  they  publicly  gloi7  in ;  for  the  wretched  soids 
believe  that  if  they  purchase  letters  of  indulgence,  their  salvation  is 
certain,  and  that  souls  are  freed  from  purgatory  the  instant  their 
contribution  falls  into  the  chest :  deinde,  tantas  esse  has  gratias,  ut 
nullum  sit  adeo  magnum  peccatum,  etiam  (ut  ajunt)  si  per  impos- 
sibile  quis  matrem  Dei  violasset,  quin  possit  solvi."  ^^  Good  God !" 
he  adds,  ^^  the  souls  committed  to  your  chu-ge  are  led  to  destruction^ 
and  the  awful  account  which  you  will  have  to  render  for  all  these, 
is  every  day  on  the  increase.  For  this  cause  I  could  be  silent  no 
longer,  for  no  one  can  be  certain  of  his  salvation  by  any  gifl  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  a  bishop,  since  not  even  the  infused  grace  of 
God  gives  absolute  security ;  but  the  apostle  exhorts  us  always  to 
work  out  our  salvation  with  fear  and  trembling;  and  even  the 
righteous  is  scarcely  saved." — Ep.  42. 

^  Concerning  the  efficacy  of  indulgences,"  he  writes  to  Spalatin, 
a  few  months  later,  ^^  the  affair  is  still  pending  in  doubt,  and  my  dis- 
putation is  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  calumny.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, I  will  say.  Firsts  to  yourself  and  our  friends,  until  it  becomes 
public ;  my  opinion  is  that  indulgences  are  a  mere  illusion  of  souls, 
and  absolutely  useless,  except  to  such  as  slumber  in  the  service 
of  Christ.  Although  Carlstadt  does  not  maintain  this  opinion,  yet 
I  am  certain  that  he  sets  no  value  upon  them.  In  order  to  d^>el 
this  iUusion,  the  love  of  truth  has  constrained  me  to  enter  this  pe- 
3P 
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rilous  labyrinth  of  disputation,  where  I  have  raised  up  against  me 
^  sexcentos  Minotauros,  imo  et  Rhadamanthotauros  et  Cacotauroa.' 
Secondly^  with  reference  to  a  point  which  is  not  lefl  in  doubt^  since 
my  opponents  and  the  whole  church  are  forced  to  grant  it, — that 
alms  and  the  relief  of  our  neighbour  are  incomparably  better  than 
indulgences." — Ep»  64. 

*'*'  The  fabulous  venders  of  pardons  fulminate  against  me  from  their 
pulpits  in  a  wonderful  manner ;  so  that  at  length  they  can  searcely 
find  monsters  to  which  they  may  compare  me.  They  therefore  add 
threats,  promising  that  within  a  fortnight,  (as  one  says,)  or  a  month, 
(according  to  another,)  I  shall  certainly  be  brought  out  and  burnt. 
They  oppose  my  positions  with  adverse  arguments,  insomuch  that 
I  fear  lest  they  should  burst  from  the  very  extent  and  vastness  of 
their  rage.  1  am  advised  by  every  one  not  to  go  to  Heidelberg, 
lest  perchance  they  should  accomplish  against  me  by  stratagem  that 
purpose  which  they  cannot  fulfil  by  force. — Ep,  68. 

The  first  mention  which  is  found  of  the  noted  John  EckiuSj 
is  in  a  letter  to  J.  Sylvius  Egranus,  a  preacher  in  Zwickau. 
From  this  epistle  it  appears  that  Luther  had  entertained  some 
feelings  of  regard  for  this  zealous  Dominican,  and  that  he 
was  surprised  to  meet  him  in  the  ranks  of  his  antagonists. 
The  title  of  the  work  of  which  Luther  speaks,  was  <«  Obelisci," 
by  which  Eckius  intimated  that  it  was  a  mere  collection  of  brief 
notes,  alluding  to  the  marks  (t  t)  which  are  used  by  printers 
in  referring  to  such  annotations.  The  date  is  March  24th9 
1518. 

^^  My  positions  have  been  opposed  by  certain  OhdUd^  written  by 
John  Eckius,  doctor  of  theology,  vice-chancellor  at  Ingolstadt,  and 
now  preacher  to  the  court  at  Augsburg,  a  man  of  true  and  ingenious 
erudition,  of  cultivated  mind,  already  celebrated  and  eminent  for  his 
writings,  and  (what  most  pains  me)  long  united  to  me  in  the  closest 
friendship.  If  I  were  ignorant  of  Satan's  devices,  I  should  wonder 
by  what  frenzy  he  was  impelled  to  rend  the  cords  of  recent  and  de- 
lightful attachment,  without  writing,  or  giving  me  notice,  or  bidding 
me  farewell.  He  has,  nevertheless,  written  (he  OheUsd^  in  which  be 
calls  me  a  Bohemian,  a  virulent,  heretical,  seditious,  petulant,  and  StxA- 
hardy  man.  I  pass  over  the  gentler  terms  of  abuse,  such  aa  dreamer, 
fix)],  ignoramus,  and,  at  length,  despiser  of  the  supreme  pontiff.  In 
short,  it  is  nothing  but  the  basest  contumely,  with  my  name  givra, 
and  my  positions  designated,  so  that  the  Obdisci  comprise  merely 
the  gall  and  rust  of  a  frantic  soul.  I  was  willing  to  receive  in 
quietness  this  sop,  fit  only  for  Cerberus ;  but  my  firiends  have  urged 
me  to  reply,  with  my  own  hand.  Blessed  Lord  jesus !  let  him  alone 
be  glorified ;  let  him  cover  us  with  deserved  confusion !  Rejoice 
my  brother,  rejoice,  and  be  not  alarmed  by  these  flying  leaves,  so 
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as  to  desist  from  teaching  as  you  have  begun,  but  like  a  palm  tree 
in  Kadesb  rise  against  the  burdens  which  weigh  you  down."  ^^  The 
more  they  rage,  the  further  do  I  proceed."  ^^  I  am  almost  ready  to 
aver  that  there  is  not  a  scholastic  theologian,  especially  of  Leipsick, 
who  can  understand  a  single  chapter  of  the  Bible,  nay,  a  single  chap- 
ter of  the  philosopher  Aristotle.  I  hope  to  prove  this  triumphantly,  if 
any  opportunity  occur ;  for  thus  it  is,  unless  a  knowledge  of  the 
gospel  consists  in  pronouncing  its  syllables,  no  matter  in  what 
way."— Dp.  69. 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  cardinal  Cajetan  was  commis- 
sioned, as  legate  of  the  pope,  to  make  a  thorough  investisation 
of  the, whole  proceedings  and  opinions  of  Luther,  and  em- 
powered, in  the  event  of  his  contumacy,  to  excommunicate 
and  anathematize  him  and  his  adherents.  Such  was  the  po- 
verty and  the  humility  of  the  man,  that  he  made  this  fatiguing 
journey  from  Wittemberg  to  Augsburg  on  foot,  and  arrived 
on  the  8th  of  October  at  the  latter  place,  in  a  friar's  cowl, 
which  he  had  borrowed  on  the  way.  "  Veni  pedester  et  pau- 
per •dugustam^  stipatus  sumptibus  pHncipis  Frederici.^^ 

Upon  reaching  the  place  of  his  destination,  he  writes  to  Me- 
lancthon,  {Ep.  82,)  « There  is  nothing  new  or  remarkable, 
except  that  the  city  is  filled  with  the  rumour  of  my  name,  and 
every  one  desires  to  see  the  Herostratus*  of  this  great  con- 
flagration. Quit  yourself  like  a  man,  as  you  have  ever  done, 
and  insh^ict  our  young  men  in  the  truth.  I  am  going  to  be 
offered  up,  if  it  be  the  Lord's  will,  for  them  and  for  you. 
I  would  rather  die>  and  forever  be  deprived  of  your  most 
0weet  friendship,  (which  is  the  greatest  of  my  trials,)  than  to 
retract  the  truth  which  I  have  uttered,  and  become  the  occa- 
sion of  destroying  the  noblest  studies. ''  Instead  of  giving  any 
history  of  the  interviews  vrith  Cajetan,  we  shall  introduce  an 
extended  extract  from  Luther's  own  statement,  as  given  in  a 
letter  to  the  elector  Frederic  the  Wise,  November  19th,  1518. 
From  this  will- be  apparent,  not  only  the  boldness,  conscien- 
tious zeal  and  sincerity  of  die  reformer,  but  also  that  remark- 
able acuteness  and  native  policy  which  enabled  him  to  thwart 
the  designs  even  of  the  wily  and  practised  Italian  courtier. 

^^  I  have  received,  moat  eminent  and  illustrious  prince,  through 
my  excellent  friend  Georj^  Spalatin,  certain  letters,  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  epistle  of  the  most  Reverend  Thomas  Cajetan,  Sixtine 
Cardinal,  Legate  of  the  Apostolic  See,  sent  to  me  by  the  fiivour  of 


'  ADofiog  to  the  celsbnted  ineeDdlsfy  of  Diana's  temple 
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your  lordsbip ;  thej  have  been  received  with  reqMct  and  joy.  For 
I  find  here  a  moet  pleasing  opportunity  of  making  an  expositioii  of 
roy  whole  case.  One  single  request  I  have  to  make  of  your  illus* 
trious  highness — that  the  splendour  of  your  greatness  woidd  tolerat« 
this  grovelling  and  suppliant  monk  in  his  childish  discourse. 

^^  The  reverend  lord  cardinal,  has,  in  the  first  place,  written  to 
you,  that  I  was  anxious  to  be  fortified  by  a  aafe-conduct  at  Augs- 
burg. This  was  not  in  consequence  of  my  own  judgment,  or  that 
of  your  highness,  but  the  counsel  of  the  whole  of  those  fiiends  to 
whom  I  was  commended  by  your  letters;  one  only  excepted,  the 
eloquent  Urban^  who  dissuaded  me  at  great  length.  It  was,  how- 
ever, necessary  that  I  should  prefer  the  majority  to  one,  so  that  if 
any  evil  should  befall  me,  they  might  not  have  to  write  that  I  had 
slighted  the  recommendation  of  your  highness,  and  their  very  faith- 
ful care.  So  that  it  was  not  a  perverse,  but  a  natural  disposition  in 
me,  to  prefer  the  many  Germans  already  known,  and  noted  for  life 
and  authority,  to  a  single  Italian. 

^^  Your  apprehensions,  therefore,  are  not  to  receive  the  blame, 
most  illustrious  prince ;  for  indeed  there  was  more  confidence  placed 
in  the  reverend  legate  than  my  fi-iends  had  expected,  so  that  they 
wondered  at  my  rashness,  or  (as  they  did  me  the  honour  to  say)  my 
courage,  in  entering  Augsburg  without  a  safe-conduct  For  your 
highness  had  advised  me,  through  SpalaUn^  that  a  safe-conduct  was 
unnecessary;  so  that  you  had  repos^  all  confidence  in  the  reverend 
legate. 

^^  I  shall  now  proceed  to  other  portions  of  the  reverend  l^ate^s 
epistle,  and  reply  to  them  in  few  words. 

*^  He  says  truly  that  I  at  length  appeared,  and  apologised  ibr  my 
tardiness,  and  for  having  demanded  the  safe-conduct ;  for  I  said 
that  I  had  been  advised  by  men  of  high  rank,  and  of  both  orden 
[civil  and  ecclesiastic]  not  to  go  beyond  the  walls  of  Wittemberg,  as 
plots  of  sword  and  poison  were  laid  for  me«  I  then  added  the  rea- 
son above  named,  the  wish  of  the  friends  who  gave  roe  counsel  in 
the  name  of  your  highness.  I  prostrated  myself  likewise  at  the  feet 
of  the  very  i:everend  legate,  and  craved  forgiven^  with  all  reve- 
rence and  humility,  for  whatever  I  might  have  said  or  done  rashly, 
declaring  that  I  was  ready  (as  I  feel  this  day)  to  be  taught  and  led 
into  more  correct  opinions. 

^^  The  reverend  legate  here  raised  me  up  in  a  paternal  and  most 
clement  manner,  commending  me,  and  congratulating  me  upon  this 
humility.  He  immediately  proposed  to  me  three  things,  with  refer- 
ence (as  he  said)  to  the  commandment  of  our  most  holy  master, 
pope  Leo  X,  (for  he  refused  me  a  sight  of  the  brief:) 

*^  First,  that  I  should  return  to  a  sound  mind,  and  recant  my 
errors. 
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^^  Secondly,  tbat  I  should  promise  to  abstain  from  the  same  in 
future^ 

^^  Thirdly,  that  I  should  abstain  from  all  other  things  whereby 
the  church  might  be  disturbed. 

^^  With  regard  to  the  first,  I  begged  that  he  would  point  out 
wherein  I  had  erred.  He  presently  stated  this,  that  in  my  seventh 
conclusion,  I  had  said  ^that  it  behooved  him  who  comes  to  the 
Mcrament  to  believe  that  he  shall  obtain  the  grace  of  the  sacrament.' 
This  tenet  he  held  to  be  adverse  to  sacred  scripture  and  the  sound 
doctrine  of  the  church.  I  replied  firmly  that  in  this  point  I  should 
not  forbear,  ^ther  now,  or  to  all  eternity.  ^  Willing  or  unwilling,' 
said  he,  ^  you  must  this  day  recant,  or  I  will,  for  this  point,  condemn 
all  that  you  have  said.' 

^^  And  although  he  declared  that  he  would  treat  with  me,  not  upon 
the  opinions  of  doctors,  but  the  holy  scriptures,  or  the  canons,  yet 
he  did  not  adduce  a  syllable  of  scripture  against  me,  whilst  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  pressed  him  with  many  scriptural  passages,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  schedule  of  my  reply ;  he  did  cite  to  me  certain  councils 
concerning  the  efficacy  of  sacraments,  which  I  did  not  gainsay,  and 
indeed  they  were  not  against  me.  He  was,  however,  constantly 
gliding  into  the  opinions  of  doctors,  in  his  discourse ;  and  I  still 
wait,  and  seek  and  pray,  up  to  this  present  time,  for  a  single  autho- 
rity of  scripture,  or  of  the  holy  fathers,  which  is  against  this  my 
sentiment. 

^  To  you,  illustrious  prince,  I  may  speak  from  the  heart :  I  grieve 
with  all  my  soul  that  this  principle  of  our  faith  is  not  only  doubtful 
and  unknown  in  the  church,  but  even  held  to  be  fiilse.  I  protest 
the  truth,  before  God  and  his  angels ;  as  it  regards  any  other  de- 
claration of  mine,  let  whatever  may  happen,  let  it  be  false,  let  it  be 
against  the  extravagoM^  let  it  be  condemned,  let  it  be  recanted ; 
aU  this  shall  be  done,  if  necessary :  but  this  principle  will  I  profess 
with  my  dying  breath,  and  will  deny  all,  rather  than  recant  it.  For, 
even  if  the  merits  of  Christ  are  a  treasury  of  indulgences,  nothing 
thereby  accrues  to  indulgences  themselves :  if  they  are  not,  nothing 
is  lost ;  indulgences  remain  what  they  were,  by  what  name  soever 
they  are  honoured  or  pufied  up.  Neither  am  I  a  worse  christian 
for  rejecting  indulgences,  which  he  so  greatly  extols  and  defends ; 
but  if  I  change  this  principle  of  faith,  I  deny  Christ  Thus  1  be- 
lieve. Thus  I  will  believe,  until  the  opposing  doctrine  is  proved  from 
the  scriptures,  and  the  authorities  adduced  by  me  are  invalidated ; 
which  has  not  yet  been  done,  and  (with  God's  aid)  never  shall  be 
done. 

*'*'  Thus  far,"  he  adds  after  a  short  digression,  ^^  we  proceeded 
upon  the  first  day,  that  is,  these  two  objections  were  raised.  I  re- 
quested a  day  for  deliberation,  and  withdrew.     For  I  did  not  see 
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any  advantage  in  oontroveray,  so  long  as  be,  mtting  in  the  place  of 
the  pontiff,  desired  me  to  receive  whatever  he  might  deem  just, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  I  rejoined  was  hissed,  exploded, 
yea,  laughed  to  scorn,  even  if  I  adduced  the  holy  scriptures.  For 
I  am  omitting  to  state,  that  he  endeavoured  to  exalt  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  above  both  the  scriptures  and  councils,  alleging  the 
case  of  the  pope's  having  abrogated  the  council  of  Basil.  When, 
in  reply,  I  cited  the  appeal  of  the  university  of  Paris,  *•  VidAmU 
poemu  suas^^  was  his  answer.  Finally,  I  know  not  how  many  of 
Gerson*^  followers  he  condemned ;  for  I  had  brought  up  the  council 
of  Basil,  or  certainly  Ckrscn^  (in  the  resolutions,)  which  greatly 
moved  him. 

*^  In  short,  that  fatherly  kindness,  so  often  promised  to  your  high- 
ness, consisted  in  this,  that  1  must  either  suffer  violence,  or  recant ; 
ibr  he  said  that  he  was  unwilling  to  dispute  with  me.  It  therefore 
seemed  advisable  to  rejoin  in  writing ;  which  mode  affords  certainly 
this  solace  to  the  oppressed,  that  it  can  be  examined  by  the  judgment 
of  others,  and  that  it  sometimes  conveys  a  degree  of  conscience  and 
fear  to  such  as  at  other  times  have  the  advantage  in  verbal  coo* 
troversy. 

^*  On  the  next  day,  therefore,  I  returned,  accompanied  by  the 
reverend  father  vicar  JoAii  StaupUz^  who  had  in  the  mean  time  arriv- 
ed, and  with  four  distinguished  men,  senators  of  his  imperial  majesty, 
began,  in  the  presence  of  a  notary,  whom  I  had  brought  with  me, 
to  protest  that  I  was  not  willing  at  this,  or  any  future  time,  to  utter 
aught  against  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  Roman  church,  and  that  I 
was  ready,  if  in  any  thing  I  had  erred,  to  be  instructed  and  led, 
submitting  my  opinions  to  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  then  to  the  four 
universities  of  Basil,  Freyburg,  Louvain,  and  (if  ih\a  was  not  enough) 
likewise  to  the  very  parent  of  learning,  the  university  of  Paris ;  as  is 
shown  by  the  schedule  of  my  protestation. 

^^In  derision  of  this  determination,  he  again  began  to  advise  me 
to  return  to  a  sound  mind  and  acknowledge  the  truth  ;  said  that  he 
was  desirous  that  I  should  be  again  reconciled  to  the  church  and 
the  supreme  pontiff,  and  the  like,  as  if  I  had  been  declared  a  heretic, 
apostate  and  excommunicate.  When,  however,  I  promised  to  re* 
ply,  not  orally,  but  by  writing,  and  suggested  that  it  had  been  suffi* 
ciently  battled  between  us  on  the  day  before ;  be  seized  in  a  vehe- 
ment manner  upon  this  word  battled  {digladiatum)  and  said,  smiling, 
^  I  have  not  battled  with  thee,  my  son,  nor  do  I  wish  to  battle  with 
thee,  but  to  admonish,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  illustrious  prince 
Frederic,  to  hear  thee  in  a  paternal  and  benignant  manner  ;*  that  is 
(as  I  was  forced  to  understand  it)  to  urge  to  nothing  but  recantation. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  I  was  silent,  the  reverend  lord  vicar  arose, 
and  (as  I  had  requested)  begged  that  he  would  hear  me  in  writing. 
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which  at  length  we  obtained  with  difficulty.  For  he  would  not 
consent  to  a  public  disputation ;  he  refused  also  to  argue  with  me 
in  private,  and  until  that  hour  he  had  rejected  all  reply  in  writing, 
pressing  the  single  matter  of  recantation. 

^^  Returning  the  third  time,  1  offered  answers  in  writing  to  two 
objections,  concerning  which  he  uttered  many  vain  words,  as  he 
DOW  writes,  saying  that  I  had  replied  in  a  most  senseless  manner, 
filling  the  paper  with  irrelevant  citations  of  scripture,  and  that  he 
bad  given  their  true  meaning.  When,  however,  I  declared  that  I 
stood  to  it  that  the  extravagaus  said,  that  Christ  by  his  passion  had 
acquired  a  treasure  for  his  church,  be  instantly  seized  the  writing, 
read  it,  and  alighted  on  the  word  acquUioit^  at  the  same  time  dis- 
sembling that  he  had  so  done.     At  length  he  said,  rising, 

^^^  Depart,  and  either  recant,  or  never  return  into  my  sight.' 
I  therefore  withdrew,  believing  firmly  that  I  should  never  dare  to 
return,  since  I  had  more  strongly  resolved  never  to  recant,  unless 
better  instructed.  I  omit  to  mention  a  rumour  that  permission 
was  given  by  the  Father  General,  for  me  to  be  apprehended,  and 
put  in  irons,  unless  I  recanted.  I  remained  nevertheless  in  Augs- 
burg that  day  ;  it  was  Friday. 

^^  Let  your  highness  now  judge  what  more  I  should  have  done,  or 
ought  now  to  do.  In  the  face  of  so  many  dangers  of  life  and  death  ; 
in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  all  my  friends,  1  made  my  appearance, 
when  even  now  they  acknowledge  that  I  was  under  no  obligation 
to  appear ;  and  then  rendered  an  account  of  my  doctrines  before 
the  most  reverend  lord  legate.  I  might  with  rightful  liberty  have 
answered  in  a  single  word,  that  I  would  enter  into  no  examination ; 
especially  since  my  resolutions  had  been  presented  and  made  known 
to  the  supreme  pontiff,  so  that  the  cause  no  longer  pertained  to  me, 
except  that  I  should  await  my  sentence.  For  I  had  rested  in  the 
decision  of  the  church,  transferring  it  from  myself,  yet  out  of  venera- 
tion towards  the  most  reverend  legate,  I  endured  a  still  further  ex- 
amination. I  was  not  deceitful,  but  evaded  violence  from  most  just 
apprehension.  I  think  I  have  omitted  nothing  but  the  six  letters 
Revoco*. 

^^  Wherefore,  illustrious  prince,  lest,  on  my  account,  any  evil 
should  befall  your  highness,  (which  is  most  remote  from  my  intention,) 
I  leave  your  dominions,  to  go  whithersoever  the  merciful  God  pleases, 
committing  myself  to  his  divine  will  in  every  event.    For  there  is 


"  Das  w«iss  icb,  class  ich  der  alleran^eDehmst  und  liebst  ware,  wenn  ieb  diess 
•inig  Wort  sprache:  revoco,  das  ist:  ich  wiederrufe.  Aber  ich  will  nicht  zu 
eioem  Ketzer  werden  mit  dem  Widerspruch  der  Meinuns,  darch  welche  ich  bin 
zu  einem  Christen  worden;  ehe  wiU  ieh  iterben^  verbrannt,  vertrieben  mid 
99rmaled^etw€rdm.**'^Ep»  86.  to  CarUtait* 
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nothing  I  desire  less  than  that  any  mortal  (not  to  saj  your  faigfanefB) 
should  on  my  account  incur  either  malice  or  danger. 

^  Wherefore,  illustrious  prince,  I  reverently  bid  farewell  to  your 
highness,  and  heartily  salute  you,  rendering  perpetual  thanks  for  all 
your  favours  towards  me.  In  whatever  region  of  the  earth  I  may- 
be,  I  shall  never  be  unmindfnl  of  your  highness,  but  shall  always 
pray  sincerely  and  gratefully  for  the  happiness  of  you  and  yours.*' — 
1^.  95. 

We  are  bound,  however,  to  remember  that  it  isnotabiography 
of  Martin  Luther  which  is  now  attempted,  but  simply  a  notice 
of  his  correspondence;  we  shall,  therefore,  pursue  no  further 
the  chronological  order  of  his  epistles,  but  remark,  in  a  desul- 
tory manner,  upon  some  of  the  striking  points  of  character 
which  are  illustrated  in  these  volumes.  From  the  extracts 
already  made,  we  find  ample  reasons  for  retaining  the  opinion 
which  has  been  universally  received,  of  the  imperturbable 
resolution  and  heroic  intrepidity  of  this  Christian  champion. 
To  form  a  proper  estimate  of  this,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  authority  of  the  papal  court  was  at  this  time  imques- 
tioned,  and  the  anathemas  of  the  pontiff  invested  with  an  awful 
sanctity.  It  was  long  after  this  that  Luther  was  clearly  con- 
vinced of  the  futility  of  ecclesiastical  denunciations.  He  dis- 
tinguished, indeed,  between  the  pope  and  the  court  of  Rome, 
but  was  still  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the  real  presence^ 
the  authority  of  councils,  the  doctrines  of  penance  and  pum- 
tory,  and  the  invocation  of  saints.  As  late  as  1522,  he  hoMb 
such  language  as  this  concerning  the  last  mentioned  point 

^  On  the  worship  of  the  saints,  I  am  surprised  to  find  that  the 
world  is  still  solicitous  that  I  should  make  public  my  opinions. 
I  desire  that  this  inquiry  should  be  untouched,  simply  because  it  m 
unnecessary,  and  will  move  many  questions,  as  Paul  says,  without 
end.  It  is  the  work  of  Satan  to  draw  us  away  from  faith  and  cha- 
rity by  superfluous  and  unnecessary  debates,  that  he  may,  in  an  un- 
perceived  way,  insinuate  new  sects  and  heresies.  It  is  unwise  to 
labour  in  unimportant  matters,  to  the  neglect  of  those  which  are 
necessary.  The  invocation  of  saints  will  fiill  of  itself,  without  any 
efibrts  of  ours,  whenever  it  shall  appear  to  be  useless,  and  Christ 
shall  be  left  alone  upon  Mount  Tabor.  It  is  just  in  this  manner 
that  such  worship  has  ceased  with  me.  I  know  not  how  or  when  I 
desisted  from  prayer  to  the  saints,  having  become  satisfied  with 
Christ  and  God  the  Father  alone.  Therefore  I  cannot  approve 
those  who  absolutely  condemn  such  as  worship  the  saints." — 
Ep.  403. 

With  all  these  remains  of  ignorance,  he  was  still  undaunted 
in  his  opposition  to  whatever  he  plainly  saw  to  be  corrupt  or 
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fidae.  He  was  equally  bold  in  speaking  of  his  temporal  as  of 
bis  spiritual .  superior.  To  Spalatinj  who  was  a  courtier  as 
well  as  an  ecclesiastic,  he  wrote,  June  1516,  ^^  there  are  many 
things  pleasing  to  your  prince  (the  elector)  and  dazzling  to 
his  eyes,  which  are  displeasing  and  abominable  in  the  sisht  of 
God.  Not  that  I  would  deny  that  he  is  the  wisest  of  men 
in  secular  pursuits,  but  in  those  which  pertain  to  God,  and 
the  salvation  of  souls,  I  consider  him  almost  seven  times 
blind. '^  What  must  have  been  thought  of  the  man  who,  as 
early  as  1520,  could  thus  address  the  pontiff: 

^^  Therefore,  Leo,  my  father,  beware  bow  you  lend  an  ear  to  those 
sirens,  who  represent  you  as  something  more  than  mere  man,  as 
haying  some  divine  mixture,  so  as  to  command  and  enforce  what- 
ever you  wiU.  It  will  not  be  so,  nor  can  you  prevail.  You  are  the 
servant  of  servants,  and,  beyond  all  mankind,  placed  in  a  station 
wretched  and  perilous.  Be  not  deceived  by  those  who  feign  that 
you  are  lord  of  the  world,  who  allow  none  to  be  a  Christian  without 
your  authority,  and  who  prate  concerning  your  power  in  heaven, 
hell,  and  purgatory*."— IJp.  264. 

This  confidence  was  far  removed  from  unthinking  temerity. 
It  was  deeply  founded  in  the  conviction,  that  as  he  was  bound 
to  surrender  all  to  God,  so  God  would  preserve  and  deliver 
him  as  long  as  he  chose  to  use  his  services. 

^^  I  am,"  says  be,  in  the  year  1618,  to  his  friend  Link^  ^^  like  Jere- 
miah, a  man  of  strife  and  a  man  of  contentions^  daily  vexing  the 
Pharisees  with  what  they  call  new  doctrines.  But  as  I  am  con- 
scious that  I  teach  only  the  purest  theology,  so  I  have  long  ago  an- 
ticipated that  it  would  be  to  the  righteous  Jews  a  stumbling-block, 
and  to  the  wise  Greeks,  foolishness.  Yet  I  hope  that  I  am  a  debtor 
to  Jesus  Christ,  who  says,  it  may  be,  to  me  also,  I  vnU  show  him 
how  great  thmgs  he  must  suffer  for  my  name's  sake.  The  more  they  , 
rage,  the  greater  is  my  trust ;  my  family  is  provided  for,  my  posses- 
sions, house,  and  sul^nce  are  disposed  of;  my  fame  and  glory  is 
already  torn  to  pieces.  All  that  remains  is  this  frail  and  broken 
body,  which  if  they  take  away,  they  may  make  me  poorer  by  one 
or  two  hours  of  life,  but  cannot  take  away  my  soul.  I  sing  with 
John  Reuchhn,  ^  he  who  is  poor,  fears  nothing,  can  lose  nothing, 
but  is  settled  in  good  hope,  for  he  hopes  to  gain.* — I  know  that  the 


*  *<  Dtnimb,  Mein  H.  Yater  L.,  woIUst  Je  nit  horen  deine  tiiwen  Ohrenstnger, 
die  do  Mgen:  da  seyett  nit  ein  laater  Menacb,  sondem  gemiicht  mit  Gott,  der 
aHe  Ding  zu  gebieten  und  zo  foddem  habe.  E§  wird  nit  so  geschehen ;  da  wirtts 
ineh  nit  aotiuhren,  &c."  Thia  apedmen  of  Lather'a  antiqpe  Gennan  may  aerw 
to  entertain  pliilologiati. 
3Q 
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genius  of  the  w<Mrd  of  Christ  has  been  this  from  the  begtnniog,  that 
he  who  18  willing  to  bear  it  in  ttie  world,  roust,  like  the  apostks,  do 
so,  abandoning  all  things,  and  living  every  hour  in  expectation  of 
death.  If  it  were  not  so,  it  would  not  be  the  word  of  Christ  It 
was  purchased  bv  death,  published  by  death,  maintained  by  death, 
and  now  must  be  preserved  by  means  of  death." — Ep*  73. 

'This  was  the  same  contempt  of  danger  which  had  led  him 
to  say,  in  the  year  1516,  when  the  plague  was  raging  at  £r- 
furt,  ^<  you  advise  me  and  brother  Bartholomew  to  take  our 
flight  to  you.  Whither  shall  I  fly  ?  I  hope  that  the  world 
is  not  in  danger  of  perishing,  even  though  brother  Martin 
should  perish.  If  the  plague  make  progress,  I  shall  disperse 
the  brethren  in  all  directions;  as  to  myself,  being  placed  here 
under  obedience,  it  is  not  lawful  for  me  to  fly,  uideas  com- 
manded by  the  same  duty.  Not  that  I  am  above  the  fear  of 
death,  (for  I  am  not  the  apostle  Paul,  but  only  a  student  of 
the  apostle  Paul)  but  I  trust  that  from  this  fear  the  Lord  will 
deliver  me.''  In  a  subsequent  epistle,  numbered  clxv.^  he 
expresses  his  firm  conviction,  that  although  weaker  Christians 
might  fly  from  pestilence,  it  wad  the  duty  of  ministers  of  the 
gospel  to  abide  with  the  flock. 

Many  anecdotes  might  be  related  which  exemplify  the  same 
fearless  spirit  In  the  year  1525  a  Polish  Jew  was  despatched 
to  Wittemberg,  with  the  promise  of  two  thousand  gold  pieces, 
on  condition  mat  he  should  procure  the  death  of  Luther  by 
poison.  He  was  discovered,  with  his  accomplices.  The  event 
IS  thus  coolly  mentioned  in  a  letter  to  Spalatin.  «^  You  will 
learn  to-morrow  what  you  have  desired  to  hear,  that  the  Jewish 
prisoners  who  were  seeking  to  poison  me,  would  perhaps  have 
revealed  the  names  of  those  by  whom  they  were  employed. 
As  however  they  would  not  do  this  voluntarilv,  I  was  not 
willing  that  they  should  be  put  to  the  torture,  but  procured 
their  discharge,  although  I  am  very  certain  that  this  is  the 
person  concerning  whom  my  friends  warned  me,  as  all  the 
marks  agree." 

It  was  the  fervour  of  unfeigned  piety  which  was,  in  this 
holy  man^  the  moving  principle;  a  piety  which  breathes  in 
all  his  correspondence,  and  in  some  instances  with  an  engaging 
simplicity  which  goes  at  once  to  the  heart  His  childlike  trust 
in  God,  his  love  for  the  body  of  Christ,  his  unconditional  self- 
dedication,  his  jealousy  for  the  honour  of  pure  religion,  make 
his  confidential  writings  a  treasury  of  instruction  for  the  pri- 
vate Christian.  He  writes  thus  to  the  provincial  of  his  order, 
John  StaupitZy  for  whom  he  entertained  a  filial  reverence : 
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^^  The  case  is  serious;  Christ  himself  seems  to  suffer.  Even  if 
heretofore  it  was  right  to  be  silent  and  concealed,  yet  now  when  the 
blessed  Saviour  who  gave  himself  for  us  is  made  a  reproach  through- 
out the  whole  world,  shall  we  not  contend  for  him  ?  Shall  we  not 
lay  down  our  necks  for  him  ?  My  father,  the  danger  is  greater  than 
many  suppose.  Here  the  Gospel  begins  to  apply,  wkoaoever  shall 
confess  me  hefore  men^  &c.  Let  me  be  accused  as  proud,  avari- 
cious, an  adulterer,  a  murderer,  an  anti-pope,  as  guilty  of  all  crimes, 
but  of  impious  silence  let  me  never  be  accused,  while  our  Lord 
suffers  and  says,  /  looked  upon  my  right  hand^  and  beheld^,  but  there ' 
viu  no  Tuan  ihat  would  know  me;  I  write  the  more  earnestly  to  you 
because  I  greatly  fear  that  you  hang  in  neutrality  between  Christ 
and  the  pope,  although  you  see  them  to  be  in  the  greatest  degree 
opposed  to  one  another.  Let  us  therefore  pray  that  the  Lord  Jesus 
would  destroy  this  son  of  perdition  with  the  breath  of  bis  mouth." — 
Ep.  291.     Feb,  9,  1521. 

There  could  be  no  situation  more  likely  to  afford  tempta- 
tions to  pride  than  that  in  which  Luther  was  placed,  sur- 
rounded by  multitudes  who  regarded  him  as  their  great  spi- 
ritual leader  and  defender.  He  was  nevertheless  enabled  to 
inculcate  the  duty  of  humility  upon  others,  and  to  practise  it 
himself: 

"I  wrote  to  the  prince  respecting  your  case,  but  your  letters 
were  not  pleasing  to  me,  savouring  of  I  know  not  what  spiritual 
presumption  Do  not  glory  in  your  readiness  to  do  and  suffer  many 
things  for  the  word.  Let  him  who  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed 
lest  he  ikll.  You  have  not  yet  grappled  with  death ;  the  thing  is  not 
so  easy,  however  easy  it  may  be  to  talk  about  it.  Walk  in  fear  and 
•elf-contempt,  and  pray  the  Lord  that  he  woukl  work  all  in  you, 
that  of  youreelf  you  may  do  nothing,  but  rest  in  Christ,  {sis  sab- 
bathmm  Ckristo.'')'-Ep.  395.     To  ZwUUng,  May  1522. 

^^  It  is  the  infelicity  of  this  most  wretched  life,  that  our  admirers 
and  friends  are  the  more  injurious,  the  more  nearly  they  are  at- 
tached to  us.  The  .fiivour  of  God  recedes,  in  proportion  as  the 
jfovour  of  man  approaches.  For  God  is  either  our  sole  friend,  or 
not  at  all.  The  evil  is  increased  by  this,  that  if  you  abase  yourself, 
and  refuse  applause  and  honour,  by  so  much  the  more  are  you  pur- 
sued by  applause  and  honour,  that  is  to  say,  by  danger  and  perdition. 
O  how  much  more  salutary  are  the  hatred  and  calumny  of  all,  than 
their  praise  and  love!" — Ep.  28. 

^^  When  therefore  I  gave  a  universal  challenge,"  he  says  in  ac- 
counting to  the  bishop  of  Brandenburg  for  his  attack  upon  indul- 
gences, ^^  and  still  no  one  came  forward  in  reply,  and  1  saw  my  dispu- 
tations spreading  more  widely  than  I  had  desired,  and  regarded  every- 
where, not  as  disputable,  but  as  asserted  positions ;  I  was  forced, 
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contrary  to  my  wishes  and  intentions,  to  expose  my  pueriliiy  and 
ignorance  to  the  world,  and  to  publish  the  proofs  of  these  feolts, 
esteeming  it  better  even  to  incur  the  disgrace  of  unskilfulness,  than 
to  suffer  those  to  err,  who  perhaps  suppose  that  my  propositions 
were  asserted  as  undoubted  truths" — ^^  Had  not  these  things  been 
so,  I  should  never  have  been  known  beyond  my  ovm  comer.'* — 
£p.  QQ.     1518. 

No  fault  has  been  more  frequently  charged  upon  Luther 
than  the  harshness  and  virulence  of  hb  controversial  works, 
and  the  keenness  of  his  language,  approaching  often  to  vitu- 
peration. The  temper  of  the  man,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
the  high  provocation  which  impelled  him,  must  be  regarded 
in  judging  of  this  charge.  That  hardihood  in  projecting,  in- 
flexibility in  conduct,  and  constancy  in  execution,  which  made 
him  the  powerful  defender  of  the  truth,  were  united,  as  they 
must  be  in  almost  every  individual  of  choleric  temperament, 
with  occasional  manifestations  of  abruptness,  impetuosity  and 
violence  of  passion.  Such  a  soul,  in  the  course  of  energetic 
operation,  could  not  so  readily  brook  the  opposition  of  malice 
and  imposture,  as  the  more  gentle  spirit  of  such  an  one  as 
M elancthon.  The  controversies  of  the  day,  moreover,  were 
not  conducted  with  the  studied  deference  and  decorum  which 
public  sentiment  now  demands.  If  there  was  a  fault  in  the 
asperity  of  Luther's  writings,  it  was  the  fault  of  the  age,  and 
he  is  by  no  means  an  unhappy  exception,  standing  out  amidst 
a  host  of  refined  and  courtly  comoatants.  He  felt  himself 
pressed  in  spirit  to  unmask  the  imposture  of  a  system  which 
was  leading  its  thousands  to  perdition.  His  whole  soul  was 
in  a  glow  of  ardent  zeal,  which  suffered  not  a  thought  to  be 
expended  upon  the  courtesies  of  life.  He  could  not  pause  to 
adjust  his  expressions,  when  his  business  was  to  pluck  brands 
from  the  burning.  There  was,  besides,  not  a  little  design  in 
his  adopting  this  style  of  controversy,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  extracts: 

"  Almost  all  condemn  roy  acrimony,  but  my  own  opinion,  like 
yours,  is  that  in  this  very  manner  €rod  is  probably  pleased  to  discover 
the  impostures  of  men.  For  I  observe  that,  in  our  age,  those  things 
which  are  gently  handled  presently  fall  into  oblivion,  no  one  regard- 
ing them.  The  present  age  judges  amiss ;  posterity  will  form  a  mora 
just  opinion.  Paul,  likewise,  denominates  his  opposers,  ^dogs.' 
*  concision,*  '  vain  speakers,'  '  false  workers,*  *  ministers  of  Satan,* 
and  the  Hke,  and  reviles  to  his  face  the  *  whited  wall.*  '* — JSp.  251. 
To  Wenceslaua  Link,  1620. 
**  Erasmus,"  says  he  in  another  place,  *^  thinks  that  all  matters 
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are  to  be  discussed  courteously,  and  with  a  certain  polite  kindness; 
but  Behemoth  cares  not  for  this,  and  is  no  whit  the  better  thereby." — 
Ep.  337.     1621. 

It  is  not  to  be  dissembled  that  there  is  frequently  manifested 
in  the  productions  of  this  reformer  a  fierceness  which  seems 
scarcely  compatible  with  Christian  charity.  Yet  when  we 
come  to  take  a  survey  of  his  whole  character  and  life  as  de- 
veloped in  his  most  confidential  efiUsions,  we  are  convinced 
that  he  has  been  grossly  misapprehended.  Towards  whatever 
he  deemed  erroneous  or  sinful,  he  knew  not  how  to  be  tole- 
rant; but  it  must  be  firmly  denied  by  all  who  are  conversant 
with  the  general  tenor  of  his  feelings,  that  there  was  in  him 
any  destitution  of  forbearance,  meekness,  and  even  tenderness 
of  heart  He  was  as  ready  to  forgive,  as  he  had  been  to 
offend;  he  was  often  precipitate  in  his  very  confessions,  and 
he  never  withheld  the  tear  of  sympathy  from  the  afflicted. 
Among  the  charges  brought  against  him,  he  was  never  accused 
of  conniving  at  persecution.  In  this  respect  he  was  singu- 
larly elevated  above  his  contemporaries.  What  can  be  more 
sweetly  consolatory  than  this  word  of  Christian  advice  to  a 
bereaved  husband,  whom  he  had  never  before  known  ? 

*'  Remember  the  words  of  Job,  The  Lord  gave^  and  the  Lord 
kath  taken  away^  blessed  he  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  and  thus  shall 
your  Grace  sing  praise  to  a  true  and  living  God,  who  gave  you  so 
faithful  and  dear  a  consort,  and  has  now  taken  her  again.  She  was 
his  before  he  gave  her  to  you  ;  she  was  slill  his,  after  he  had  given 
her  to  you  ;  she  is  no  less  his,  now  that  he  has  taken  her  away,  as 
we  all  are  his.  Therefore  when  he  causes  grief,  and  takes  from  us 
what  is  his  own,  the  heart  should  take  still  higher  comfort  in  his 
most  excellent  will,  than  in  all  his  gifts.  For  how  immeasurably  is 
God  better  than  all  his  gifts !  So  that  it  is  even  in  this  case  better  to 
abide  bis  will,  than  to  possess  the  best  and  noblest  wife." 

The  naivete  and  childlike  simplicity  of  the  original  German 
is  lost  in  this  version,  yet  it  shows  a  heart  not  inaccessible  to 
the  gentlest  emotions.  And  even  in  controveray,  Luther 
often  sighed  for  peace.  '*  I  wrote"  says  he,  "  to  Erasmus, 
wishing  for  peace  and  concord,  and  desiring  the  end  of  this 
pompous  tragedy.  In  this  I  pray  that  you  may  concur,  if  you 
have  any  influence.  There  has  been  on  both  sides  enough  of 
conflict  and  contempt;  at  last  there  ought  to  be  some  place  for 
Christ,  some  yielding  of  Satan  to  the  Holy  Spirit." — Ep.  593. 
Tb  Oecolampadtus, 

In  close  connexion  with  the  interests  of  vital  piety,  the  early 
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reformers  alwajrs  pkced  those  of  genuine  learning.  Of  the 
latter  there  was  scarcely  a  semblance  in  the  Romish  church  at 
the  time  that  Luther  arose.  The  influence  of  such  men  as 
Petrarch,  D^Ailly,  Clemange,  Valla,  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus, 
had  been  as  yet  felt  only  in  their  own  circumscribed  spheres. 
In  the  schools  of  philosophy,  the  whole  strength  of  the  intel- 
lect was  concentrated  upon  the  puerilities  of  the  scholastic 
logic.  As  has  been  observed,  the  assault  was  early  made  upon 
this  citadel.  Let  us  hear  the  sentiments  of  Luther  upon  the 
subject,  as  addressed  to  his  friend  Spalatin,  in  1518: 

^^  You  inquire  how  far  I  consider  dialectics  useful  to  the  Uieolo- 
gian ;  in  truth  I  see  not  how  dialectics  can  fail  to  be  injurious  to  the 
genuine  theologian.  Grant  that  the  study  may  perhaps  be  import* 
ant  as  an  entertainment  or  exercise  for  juvenile  minds;  still  in  sacred 
learning,  where  simple  faith  and  divine  illumination  are  sought  for, 
the  whole  of  syllogistic  argument  is  to  be  abandoned;  as  Abraham, 
when  about  to  sacrifice,  leH  the  lads  with  the  asses.  This  is  what 
John  Reuchlin  affirms  fully  in  the  second  book  of  his  Cabbala,  that 
if  any  dialectic  discipline  is  needed,  that  natural,  innate  reason  may 
suffice,  whereby  man  compares  belief  with  belief,  and  thus  concludes 
upon  the  truth.  I  have  oflen  conferred  with  my  friends,  as  to  the 
amount  of  profit  which  appeared  to  have  accrued  to  us  from  such 
anxious  pursuit  of  philosophy  and  dialectics,  and  truly  we  have  with 
one  accord  wondered  at  and  lamented  the  lot  which  befel  our  minds, 
in  finding  no  utility,  but  an  ocean  of  mischief.  If  therefore  you  will 
confide  in  my  judgment,  whatever  dialectics  may  otherwise  profit 
you,  in  theology  they  will  be  injurious.  I  have  attended  to  the  dis- 
cipline and  rules  of  scholastic  theology,  but  when  I  endeavoured  to 
apply  them  to  the  holy  scriptures  and  the  ecclesiastical  fathers,  I 
have  shrunk  back  alarmed  as  from  tartarean  confusion.'* — -Bp.  72. 

There  seems  therefore  to  be  some  correctness  in  the  remarks 
of  Staudliny  upon  the  character  of  Luther's  systematic  theo- 
logy, although  he  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  views  of  the 
reformer.  "  Luther,  *'  says  he,  "reformed  the  church  rather 
than  theology,  and  wrote  more  for  the  necessities  of  the  times 
than  for  science  and  system.  He  acquired  the  philosophical, 
exegetical  and  historical  knowledge  which  he  needed,  in  order 
to  undermine  the  papacy,  and  raise  another  structure,  and  in- 
troduced this  kind  of  knowledge  also  among  his  followers. 
He  operated,  in  other  respects,  far  more  by  means  of  genius, 
sound  understanding  and  eloquence,  than  of  profound  and  ex- 
tensive learning  and  accomplishment  As  he  excluded /?Aifo- 
5CjpAy  wholly  from  theology,  and  made  faith  of  divine  origin. 
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the  central  point  of  his  system  and  his  whole  religious  and 
theological  views,  he  had  no  recourse  to  scientific  and  recon- 
dite divinity*,'' 

In  the  great  work  of  translating  and  expounding  the  scrip- 
tures he  exhibited  a  depth  of  research,  and  a  justness  of  appre- 
hension which  may  well  astonish  those  who  consider  how  he 
was  oppressed  with  public  labours.  In  his  commentaries,  he 
treats  with  contempt  the  ancient  anagogical  and  tropological 
method  of  interpretation,  and  pursues  the  simple  and  safer 
path  adopted  in  modem  times.  He  was  led  in  the  commence- 
ment of  these  studies  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  ori- 
ginal languages  of  scripture,  and  espoused  with  zeal  the  cause 
of  the  persecuted  Reuchlin.  In  1518  he  concerted  with  Spa- 
latin  a  plan  for  the  introduction  of  these  branches  into  the 
University  of  Wittemb^g,  and  his  subsequent  correspondence 
with  this  friend  is  enriched  with  innumerable  discussions  of 
exegetical  di£Giculties.  His  accuracy  in  translation  was  truly 
wonderful,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  he 
laboured.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  procure  specimens  of  all 
the  precious  stones  which  could  in  any  way  aid  him  in  the 
version  of  the  names  of  ancient  gems.  The  sentence  in  (^en. 
ii.  18,  remained  long  unfinished  until  his  fastidious  taste  could 
determine  between  the  expressions  neben  t'Am,  /iir  ihn,  and 
umb  ihn.  His  first  proposal  to  translate  the  New  Testament 
was  made  December  18th,  1521.  On  the  13th  of  January 
1522,  he  thus  writes  to  Amsdorf : 

^^  I  am  translating  the  scriptures,  though  I  have  undertaken  a 
work  above  mj  strength.  I  now  see  what  it  is  to  interpret,  and  why 
it  has  hitherto  been  attempted  by  no  one  who  was  willmg  to  give  his 
name.  I  dare  not  attempt  the  Old  Testament,  unless  with  your  pre- 
sence and  assistance.  If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  have  a  private 
chamber  with  you,  I  would  come  at  once,  and  translate  the  whole 
from  the  beginning,  that  there  might  be  a  version  deserving  the  peru- 
sal of  Christians :  for  I  hope  that  we  shall  present  a  better  one  to 
our  Germany  than  the  Latins  possess.  Thb  work  is  great,  and 
deserves  the  labours  d"  us  all,  since  it  is  for  the  public,  and  for  hu- 
man salvation. — Ep,  357. 

In  March  he  writes  that  Matthew  is  completed;  in  April 
that  he  has  proceeded  as  far  as  John;  in  July  that  the  worK  is 
half  done,  and  finally,  that  the  New  Testament  was  fully  com- 
pleted on  the  2 1st  of  September  1522. 


*  SUiidliD  Gewhkhte  d«r  HimL  WiM«DSchtfleD.    Vol.  I,  p.  154. 
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In  the  meantime  he  was  far  from  undervaluing  general  and 
polite  learning: 

^^  I  am  persuaded,  that  without  the  accomplishments  of  literature, 
pure  theology  cannot  be  sustained ;  as  up  to  the  present  time  it  has 
in  a  lamentable  manner  fallen  and  languished,  whenever  this  has  been 
the  case  with  letters.  But  1  observe  that  there  has  never  been  made 
any  signal  revelation  of  the  word  of  God,  for  which  the  way  was 
not  prepared  by  the  revival  of  languages  and  letters  as  its  precur- 
sors. Nothing  is  further,  indeed,  from  my  wishes,  than  that  our 
youth  should  neglect  poetry  and  rhetoric.  My  desire  certainly  is 
that  as  many  as  possible  should  become  poets  and  rhetoricians,  since 
by  these  studies,  as  by  no  others,  men  are  wonderfully  fitted  both  to 
receive,  and  in  a  dexterous  and  felicitous  manner  to  handle  sacred 
truth.  Wherefore  I  pray  you,  that  in  my  name  (if  it  avails  any 
thing)  you  would  urge  your  youth  to  apply  themselves  vigorously  to 
poetry  and  eloquence.  I  frequently  lament  that  on  account  of  the 
times  and  the  state  of  society,  I  have  no  leisure  for  poets  and  ora- 
tors. I  had  purchased  Homer  that  I  might  become  a  Grecian. — 
^.  478.     To  Eobanus  Hess,  1623. 

It  was  the  same  conviction  of  the  importance  of  human 
learning  which  led  him  to  say  to  a  correspondent,  some  months 
after,  <'I  pray  you  that  you  would  urge  upon  those  around 
you  the  cause  of  education.  For  I  see  that  the  greatest  ruin 
is  impending  over  the  goapel,  if  the  education  of  boys  is  ne- 
dected.  This  thing  is  oi  all  others  the  most  necessary." — 
Ep.  596. 

The  following  parts  of  letters,  taken  almost  orf  aperturam 
librif  are  introduced  for  the  single  purpose  of  exhibiting  this 
interesting  man  in  the  amiable  character  of  an  ordinary  fhend. 

"  Mat  26,  1522. 

'^  To  PkiUp  Mdanctkon,  Theologian,  Doctor  of  the  Ckmrdk  cf 
WUtemberg,  my  dear  brother  in  Christ^ — ^I  am  reluctantly  answer- 
ing James  Latomus,  for  I  had  composed  my  mind  for  quiet  study, 
yet  I  perceive  it  to  be  necessary  that  I  should  reply  to  him.  To  this 
is  added  the  wearisome  task  of  reading  what  is  written  in  so  bad  and 
prolix  a  manner.  I  had  determined  to  give  in  German  the  exposi- 
tions of  the  epistles  and  gospels,  but  you  have  not  sent  the  printed 
discourses. 

'^  1  send  the  psalm  (68th)  sung  upon  those  festivals,  which  if  you 
judge  it  proper,  you  may  print,  dedicating  it  to  whom  you  will, — 
provided  that  the  types  are  unemployed.  If  you  think  otherwise, 
present  it  to  my  friends,  and  give  it  to  Christian  Auri&ber  or  Ams- 
dorf  to  be  perused. 

^^  I  rejoice  that  Lupinus  [Radhemius]  has  had  a  happy  departure 
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OQl  of  this  lift,  in  whi)ch  I  would  that  wo  also  lived  no  longer.  So 
great  is  the  wrath  of  God,  which  every  day  I  deliberately  observe 
more  and  more,  that  I  am  in  doubt  whether,  with  the  exception  of 
infents,  he  will  preserve  any  from  that  kingdom  of  Satan  :  for  thus 
hath  our  God  departed  torn  us.  Yet  his  decease  has  affected  me 
not  a  little,  beholding  that  passage  of  Isaiah-*— 7%e  rigkteoue  perisheth 
mid  no  man  layeth  U  to  hearty  and  merciftd  men  ate  taken  away^ 
none  coneidering^  4^. 

^^  The  recent  marriage  of  Feldkirch  fills  me  with  surprise,  since 
he  fears  nothing,  and  is  so  expeditious  even  amidst  these  tumults. 
The  Lord  direct  him,  and  mingle  satisfiiction  with  his  bitter  herbs  ; 
which  indeed  will  take  place  without  my  prayers.  I  am  disappointed 
because  your  Methodus  [Loci  theologici]  has  not  been  received,  as 
fiur  as  it  is  printed.  I  wish  to  know  who  reigns  in  my  pulpit ;  and 
whether  Amsdorf  still  slumbers  and  indulges.  The  Lord  preserve 
and  increase  what  you  mention  concerning  the  prosperity  of  letters. 
Amen. 

^  Beware  lest  you  be  disheartened  ;  sing  to  the  Lord  in  the  night 
the  psahn  which  is  enjoined,  I  also  will  sing  with  you ;  only  let  us 
be  zealous  for  the  word.  Let  him  who  is  ignorant,  be  ignorant ; 
let  hhn  who  perishes,  perish ;  for  they  cannot  complain  that  we  have 
been  wanting  towards  them  in  duty.  Suffer  the  men  of  Leipsick  to 
gloiy,  for  Ma  is  their  hour.  As  for  us,  it  is  our  part  to  forsake 
oar  country,  our  kindred,  our  father's  bouse,  and  for  a  season  to  be 
separated  in  a  land  which  we  know  not.  I  have  not  abandoned  the 
hope  of  seeing  you  again,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  God  to 
do  what  is  good  in  Us  sight.  If  the  pope  should  assail  all  who  are 
of  my  opinion,  Germany  wiU  not  be  free  from  tumult ;  and  the  sooner 
lie  attempts  it,  the  sooner  shall  he  and  his  adherents  perish,  and  I 
return.  God  stirs  up  my  mind,  and  even  the  hearts  of  the  populace 
in  such  a  manner,  that  it  seems  improbable  to  me  that  this  thing 
can  be  suppressed  ;  or  if  it  begin  to  be  suppressed,  it  will  be  to  in- 
crease tenfold.  Your  sadness  is  my  greatest  evil ;  your  joy  is  mine 
also.  Therefore  I  salute  you  in  the  Lord,  to  whom  you  commend 
me  in  your  intercessions,  as  I  trust :  I  also,  according  to  ability,  am 
not  unmindful  of  you.  Preserve  the  church  of  God,  in  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops,  not  the  images  of  bishops. 
Written  among  the  birds  sweetly  singing  in  the  branches,  and  prais- 
ing God  day  and  night,  with  all  their  strength*." — Ep.  321. 

The  second  is  a  letter  to  his  father,  of  date  November  21, 
1521,  written  upon  the  occasion  of  declaring  himself  free  from 
his  monastic  vows,  and  appears  to  have  served  as  a  dedication 
to  his  book  De  votis  monasticis. 


*  Written  during  his  retreat  at  Wartborg. 
3R 
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"  Martin  Luther  to  Hans  Luther^  his  beloved  father. — I  have  in- 
scribed this  book  to  you,  my  dear  father,  not  that  I  may  make  your 
name  renowned  through  the  world,  which  would  be,  contrary  to  the 
Apostle  Paul's  teaching,  to  seek  honour  after  the  flesh,  but  becaose 
I  had  reasons  for  presenting  to  the  Christian  reader,  by  a  pre&ce, 
the  occasion,  the  contents,  and  a  specimen  of  this  work.  And  to 
begin  with  this,  I  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  your  son  has  now 
gone  so  far  as  to  be  convinced  and  assured  that  nothing  is  to  be 
esteemed  more  honourable,  nothing  more  spiritual,  than  the  com- 
mandment and  word  of  God.  But  now  you  will  say  ^  God  help  thee, 
hast  thou  ever  doubted  of  this,  or  now  learned  it  for  the  first  time  T 
I  reply,  that  I  have  not  only  doubted,  but  have  never  even  been 
aware  that  this  was  taught.  And  what  is  more,  if  you  will  suffer  me, 
I  am  ready  to  make  it  plain  that  you  also  have  been  in  the  like  igno- 
rance. 

^^It  is  now  nearly  ^sixteen  years  since  I  became  a  monk,  ii^ 
which  state  I  enterea  without  your  knowledge  or  consent.  Yon 
entertained  much  solicitude  and  fear  for  my  weakness,  because  I 
was  a  youth  of  twenty-two  years,  [ein  jung  BhU  bd  22  Jahm]  that 
is,  as  Austin  says,  it  was  yet  idle  boyhood  with  me ;  and  you  had 
learned,  from  many  examples,  that  monkery  has  made  many  wretched, 
and  were  also  desirous  for  me  to  enter  into  aiJi  attachment  by  liek 
and  honourable  wedlock.  This  your  fear  and  anxiety  and  rd«c- 
tcince  proved  for  a  time  unalterable,  notwithstanding  the  counsel  of 
«ll  friends,  who  told  you,  that  when  you  made  an  offering  to  God, 
you  should  give  him  what  was  dearest  and  best.  Gk>d  did  indeed 
speak  to  your  heart  that  verse  of  the  Psalms,  TTie  Lord  knowetk  As 
thoughts  of  man^  that  they  are  vanity^  but  you  faeap-kened  not.  At 
last  you  yielded,  and  submitted  to  the  will  oi  God  ;  not,  however, 
laying  aside  your  fear  and  anxiety.  For  I  still  remember  but  too 
welU  how  kind  you  were  towards  us  again,  and  that  you  spoke  witk 
me,  and  that  I  told  you  how  I  had  been  called  from  heaven  by  a 
dreadful  apparition.  For  f  was  never  willingly  or  of  choice  a  monk, 
still  less  from  any  sensual  motives  ;  but  being  encompassed  with  the 
dread  and  anguish  of  impending  death,  I  entered  into  a  forced  and 
reluctant  vow.  You  likewise  said,  *God  grant  that  it  be  not  a 
deception  and  diabohcal  ghost!'  That  word,  which  God  probably 
spake  by  your  mouth,  soon  penetrated  and  sunk  to  the  bottom  of 
my  soul,  but  I  closed  and  hardened  my  heart,  as  well  as  I  could, 
against  your  counsel.  There  was  yet  another  incident :  while  T,  as 
a  son  would  do  towards  a  father,  deprecated  your  anger,  you  were 
disgusted,  and  retorted  upon  me  in  such  a  manner  that  I  have 
scarcely  in  all  iQy  life  heard  from  man's  hps  a  word  which  so 
touched  and  pierced  me.  For  it  was  this — 'Ah!  hast  thou  not 
heard,  then,  that  one  should  be  obedient  to  his  parents  ?'     I  was, 
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however,  entrenched  in  my  own  piety,  and  heard  and  contemned 
yon  as  no  more  than  a  man.  Nevertheless  I  could  never  banish 
that  word  from  my  heart.  Now,  therefore,  what  think  you  of  it  ? 
Will  you  now  rescue  me  from  monkery  ?  For  you  are  still  my 
father,  I  am  still  your  son,  and  all  these  vows  are  stark  naught.  On 
your  side  is  the  command  and  power  of  God,  on  my  side  the  trifles 
of  man ;  for  the  celibacy,  which  the  papists  laud  so  extravagantly,  is 
nothing  without  obedience.  Celibacy  is  not  commanded,  obedience 
is  commanded.  Therefore  I  am^now  a  monk,  and  at  the  same  time 
no  longer  a  monk,  but  a  new  .creature  of  Christ,  not  of  the  pope. 
For  the  pope  also  has  his  creatures,  and  is  a  creator,  but  only  of 
stocks  and  idols,  like  himself,  mere  masks  and  puppets.*  I  therefore 
send  you  this  book,  in  which  you  will  perceive  with  how  great  signs 
powers  and  wonders  Christ  has  freed  me  from  the  monastic  vow, 
and  with  how  great  freedom  he  has  favoured  me,  making  me  the 
servant  of  all  men,  and  yet  subject  to  none,  but  to  himself  alone. 
For  he  is  alone,  so  to  speak,  without  the  intervention  of  any,  my 
Bishop,  Abbot,  Prior,  Lord,  Father,  Master ;  besides  him,  1  know 
no  other.  If  the  pope  should  strangle  me,  and  lay  me  under  a 
curse,  ^nd  transport  me  beyond  the  grave,  yet  he  is  unable  to  raise 
me  up  again  from  the  dead,  that  he  may  strangle  me  afresh.  As  to 
my  banishment  and  excommunication,  my  wish  is  that  he  should 
never  give  roe  absolution.  For  I  hope  that  the  great  day  is  near, 
when  the  kingdom  of  abomination  shall  be  broken  and  destroyed. 
And  would  to  God  that  we  were  worthy  to  be  strangled  and  burnt  by 
the  pope,  that  our  blood  might  cry  aloud,  and  accelerate  his  judgment, 
that  he  might  come  to  an  end.  As,  however,  we  are  not  worthy 
to  testify  with  our  blood,  so  let  us  leave  him  to  himself,  that  we  may 
supplicate  for  mercy,  and  with  our  lives  and  voices  declare  and 
witness,  that  Jesus  Christ  alone  is  the  Lord  our  God,  blessed  for 
ever.  Amen.  And  until  you  are  saved  by  Him,  dearest  father,  and 
tny  mother  Margaret,  and  all  our  kiqdred,  receive  my  greetings  in 
Christ  the  Lord."— Ep.  348. 

It  only  remains  to  mention  very  briefly  the  valuable  labours 
of  De  Wette  in  preparing  this  first  complete  edition  of  the 
correspondence  of  Luther.  The  remarks  whieh  have  been 
offered  above,  have  principal  reference  to  the  first  two  volumes. 
Five  have  already  been  published,  and  the  work  is  still  unfin- 
ished ;'the  original  expectation  was  that  it  would  be  com- 
prised in  about  eight  octavo  volumes.  The  statement  which 
follows  is  in  substance  that  of  the  editor  himself. 

None  of  the  preceding  collections  have  embraced  all  the 
letters  which  are  extant  Walch  indeed  gave,  in  his  edition, 
all  those  which  the  earlier  works  of  Aurifaber  and  Buddens 
contained ;  but  great  aciditions  have  since  been  made  by  Schiitze, 
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Strobel,  and  Faber.  But  after  all  these  attempts  some  of  the 
letters  already  in  prints  and  a  multitude  of  those  which  exist 
in  manuscript,  have  been  entirely  overiookei.  De  Wette  ap- 
pears to  have  done  all  that  was  possible  in  order  to  fomish  a 
complete  work,  examining  the  archives  of  Weimar,  the  libra- 
ries of  the  universities,  and  other  public  and  private  coUec- 
tions,  thus  bringing  to  light  more  than,  a  hundred  epistles 
before  unknown.  He  has  had  recourse  to  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable sources,  consulting  the  autographs  or  the  earliest  im- 
pressions, in  every  case,  and  scrupulously  noting  the  different 
readings  of.  the  text  The  letters  had  so  frequently  been 
translated  from  German .  into  Latin,  and  vice  versa,  that  it 
became  important  to  determine  the  original  language  in  which 
each  was  written,  which  has  been  carefully  done,  and  the 
ancient  orthography  and  phraseology  have  been  restored. 

This  work  is  so  arranged  as  to  constitute  a  copious  journal 
of  Luther's  life.  Each  volume  is  prefaced  widi  a  chronolo- 
gical table  of  the  principal  events  of  the  period  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  strict  order  of  time  has  been  observed  in  the 
relative  position,  and  each  letter  is  preceded  by  a  brief  but 
comprehensive  introduction  and  sketch  of  its  contents.  The 
volumes  are  moreover  enriched  with  a  likeness  of  the  refor- 
mer, engraved  after  the  portrait  by  Kranach,  his  contempcMrary 
and  friend,  and  numerous  facsimiles  of  his  hand-writing. 
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1.  Memoirs  of  John  Frederic  Oberliriy  Pastor  of  Waldbach, 
in  the  Ban  de  la  RocJie.  Compiled  from,  authentic 
sourcesy  chiefly  in  French  and  German,  London,  1829. 
Pp.  352,  5  plates. 

2.  The  Life  of  John  Frederic  Oberlinj  Pastor  of  Waidhachy 
in  the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  Compiled  for  the  American  Sun- 
day School  Union  J  and  revis^  by  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lication.  Philadelphia,  1830.  Pp.  140,2  lithographic  plates. 

We  are  surprised  that  the  abridgment  of  these  "Memoirs," 
issued  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union,  should  be  the 
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only  form  in  which  the  volume  has  been  republished  in  this 
country.  The  biography  of  one  of  the  earliest  pioneers  of 
the  religious  enterprise  of  the  age  has  certainly  more  than 
ordinary  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity. As  a  stirring  proof  of  what  may  be  effected  by  the 
well-directed  efforts  of  a  single  individual,  this  narrative  speaks 
loudly  to  the  pastors  of  every  church,  who  are  commonly 
more  disposed  to  lament  over  the  inadequacy  of  their  powers 
to  their  opportunities,  than  to  apportion  their  energies  to  the 
exigence  of  the  times;  who,  whilst  they  long  for  the  mission 
of  more  labourers  into  the  harvest-field,  are  apt  to  neglect  to 
do  with  their  might,  whatev^  lies  to  their  hand. 

The  original  Memoirs  are  compiled  by  an  anonymous  fe- 
male, from  several  small  narratives  in  French  and  German, 
not  known  in  this  country,  and  from  some  original  papers 
conununicated  to  her.  These  authorities  and  documents  are 
well  arranged  and  connected,  and  the  style  of  the  author,  with 
some  inconsiderable  exceptions,  is  quite  approjuriate  and  inter- 
esting. 

The  region  which  the  name  of  Oberlin  has  drawn  from 
obscurity,  is  a  canton  that' originally  belonged  to  Germany, 
and  lies  buried  in  the  mountains  of  the  norui-east  border  of 
France,  between  Alsace  and  Lorraine.  The  French  call  it  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche;  their  German  neighbours  the  Steinthal.  It 
contains  only  about  nine  thousand  acres,  and  is  divided  into 
two  parishes,  the  one  Rothau,  the  other  comprising  the  five 
hamlets  of  Foudai,  Belmont,  Waldbach,  Bellefosse  and  Zol- 
bach,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  almost  exclusively  of  the 
Lutheran  denomination. 

*  Waldbach,  the  most  central  village,  stands  on  the  Champ 
de  Feu,  supposed  to  have  been  a  volcanic  mountain,  which  is 
separated  jQrom  the  Vosges  range  by  a  deep  valley,  and  rises 
to  the  height  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  village  is  about  half  way  up  the  mountain.  The  site  of 
the  whole  district  is  represented  to  be  highly  romantic,  though 
wild  and  insulated.  The  summits  of  the  mountain  remam 
covered  with  snow  for  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  whilst  the 
valleys,  which  alone  can  be  cultivated  to  any  advantage,  enjoy 
an  Italian  atmosphere.  The  population,  so  late  as  1750,  were 
in  a  state  of  comparative  barbarism.  Secluded  in  their  rude 
recess  from  the  polished  countries  adjacent,  and  deprived  of 
communication  by  the  want  of  roads,  they  appear  to  have 
surrendered  themselves  to  sloth  and  ignorance,  frequently  suf- 
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fering  for  want  of  sustenance  on  account  of  their  repugnance 
to  agricultural  or  other  labour,  and  rapidly  degenerating  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  humanity.  They  had  indeed  a  minister  among 
them,  who,  it  is  probable,  was  not  much  above  the  common 
level,  as  it  is  mentioned  that  he  had  been  twenty  years  with- 
out a  Bible,  and  his  parishioners  had  no  other  idea  of  the  volume 
than  that  it  was  <^  a  large  book  that  contained  the  word  of 
God."  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  of  little  avail  to 
them,  that  by  the  decree  which  incorporated  the  district  with 
the  kingdom  of  France,  liberty  of  conscience  was  guaranteed 
to  them,  and  the  privilege  of  professing  their  original  Protes- 
tant faith:  a  license,  however,  of  which  they  afterwards  en- 
joyed the  full  blessing. 

In  the  year  1750,  Mr  Stouber,  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  un- 
dertook the  civilization  of  this  forsaken  community.  It  does 
not  appear  whence  he  came,  or  by  what  authority,  but  we 
conclude  he  was  a  voluntary  missionary  from  Strasburg,  which 
lies  within  a  few  miles.  He  found  the  principal  school  under 
the  care  of  a  superannuated  swine-herd,  who  professed  to  teach 
<<  nothing,"  confessing  that  he  "knew  nothing  himself."  The 
office  of  schoolmaster,  indeed,  had  fallen  into  such  disesteem, 
that  those  who  were  best  qualified  for  the  station,  that  is,  the 
few  who  could  name  the  letters,  disdained  the  employment  as 
ignoble.  Stouber  overcame  their  scruples  by  an  ingenious 
expedient  He  abolished  the  illfavoured  title  of  schoolmaster, 
and  instituted  that  of  messieurs  les  regents.  By  the  adoption  of 
this  euphemism,  instructers,  such  as  they  were,  were  obtained, 
school-houses  were  erected,  and  the  parents  were  prevailed  upon 
to  send  their  children,  though  at  first  they  viewed  the  elemen- 
tary syllables  as  cabalistic  symbols.  Theif  progress,  undfer 
the  supervision  of  the  pastor,  was  so  self-recommendatory,  that 
the  elder  children,  and  even  some  of  the  parents,  emulated  their 
progress,  and  Stouber  was  encouraged  to  establish  an  adult 
school,  which  was  taught  during  part  of  Sunday,  and  in  the 
evenings  of  winter.  ^  He  cut  fifty  French  Bibles  into  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  portions,  which  he  bound  and  distributed.  They 
were  received  with  incredulity  and  distrust,  but  soon  were 

Senerally  perused,  and  found  their  way  into  many  Roman  Ca- 
lolic  families.  Stouber  was  beginning  to  reap  the  reward  of 
his  labours,  when,  in  1756,  he  was  removed  to  another  parish; 
in  four  years,  however,  he  obeyed  a  powerful  impulse  which 
summoned  him  back  from  a  comfortable  living  to  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  Steinthal,  and  to  the  great  joy  of  the  villages  re- 
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BUmed  his  office.  In  1764  be  lost  his  wife^  at  the  age  of 
twenty;  three  years  afterwards  he  was  called  to  a  church  at 
Strasburg,  and  upon  accepting  the  invitation,  prevailed  upon 
Mr  Oberlin  to  become  his  successor. 

John  F.  Oberlin  was  bom  at  Strasburg,  of  a  very  respecta- 
ble family,  on  the  31st  of  August  1740.  He  was  one  of  nine 
children,  who  were  carefully  and  well  educated  by  their  father 
himself.  Several  instances  of  a  very  early  display  of  the 
generosity,  philanthropy  and  amiableness  of  his  disposition  are 
given,  which  indicate  an  unusual  bent  to  the  law  of  kindness. 
He  was  religiously  instructed  by  his  pious  mother,  and  became 
the  subject  of  conviction  in  his  childhood.  These  impressions 
were  confirmed  by  attendance  upon  the  preaching  of  a  Dr  Lo- 
rentz  at  Strasburg,  after  he  had  become  a  member  of  the  theo- 
logical class  in  the  university.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he 
entered  into  a  formal  covenant,  on  the  plan,  and  nearjy  in  the 
words,  of  that  recommended  by  Dr  Doddridge  in  the  "  Rise 
and  Progress,^'  and  solemnly  renewed  the  engagement  ten 
years  afterwards,  at  Waldbach.  After  his  ordination  he  served 
seven  years  as  tutoc  in  the  family  of  a  distinguished  surgeon, 
where  he  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  medicine,  which 
he  turned  to  good  account  in  his  after-life. 

Oberlin  had  agreed  to  accept  a  chaplainship  in  the  French 
army  when  he  was  urged  by  Mr  Stouber  to  take  his  place  in 
the  Ban.  He  acceded  to  his  solicitations  and  removed  to 
Waldbach  in  March  1767,  being  then  in  the  27th  year  of  his 
age.  The  condition  in  which  he  found  his  parish,  improved 
as  it  had  been  during  the  incumbency  of  Ihs  predecessor,  is 
thus  described  by  the  biographer. 

^^  They  were  alike  destitute  of  the  means  of  mental  and  social 
intercourse ;  they  spoke  a  rude  patois^  resembling  the  Lorraine  dia- 
lect, and  the  medium  of  no  external  information  ;  they  were  entirely 
secluded  from  the  neighbouring  districts  by  the  want  of  roetds,  which, 
owing  to  the  devastation  of  war  and  decays  of  population,  had  been 
so  totally  lost,  that  the  only  mode  of  communication,  from  the  bulk 
of  the  parish  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  was  across  the  river  Bruche, 
a  stream  thirty  feet  wide,  by  stepping-stones,  and  in  winter  along  its 
bed  ;  the  husbandmen  were  destitute  of  the  most  necessary  agricul- 
tural implements,  and  had  no  means  of  procuring  them  ;  the  provi- 
sions springing  from  the  soil  were  not  sufficient  to  maintain  even  a 
scanty  population  ;  and  a  feudal  service,  more  fatal  than  sterile  land 
and  ungenial  climate,  constantly  depressed  and  irritated  their  spi- 
rits." 
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He  saw  the  neoenity  of  becoming  their  civil  as  well  as  spi- 
ritual leader,  and  of  directing  their  attention  to  secure  die 
commonest  blessings  of  social  life.  His  plans  were  unaccep- 
table to  the  idle  and  ignorant  part  of  his  people,  some  of  whom 
even  resolved  upon  personal  violence  in  resisting  them.  Their 
designs  were  only  frustrated  by  his  courage  and  decision,  and 
the  conspirators  became  the  foremost  of  his  coadjutors. 

In  1768  Oberlin  married  a  young  lady  of  Strasburg,  to 
whose  judgment  and  co-operation  he  was  much  indebted  in  his 
subsequent  enterprises.  In  his  matrimonial,  as  in  all  his  other 
projects,  he  deferred  to  the  will  of  Providence,  and  acted  only 
upon  what  he  supposed  to  be  a  direct  intimation  of  ihe  Divine 
will.  But  his  biographer,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  has  done 
him  some  injustice  in  ascribing  his  conduct,  on  some  previous 
occasions  of  the  kind,  to  expectations  of  interference,  whidi 
are  certainly  unwarrantable. 

The  first  active  project  devised  by  the  new  pastor  was  the 
cutting  of  a  road  to  communicate  with  the  main  road  to  Stras- 
burg,  by  means  of  which  a  vent  might  be  found  for  the  com- 
modities of  the  peasants,  and  a  general  intercourse  encouraged. 
The  people  heard  the  proposal  with  amazement,  and  made 
every  plea  to  avoid  conscnption  in  such  an  impossible  toter- 
prize  as  it  seemed.  <<  Let  alP'  said  the  undaunted  reformer  in 
concluding  his  proposal  of  the  scheme  in  a  general  meeting, 
^  let  all  who  feel  ihe  importance  of  my  proposition,  come  and 
work  with  me,"  throwing  at  the  same  time  a  pick-axe  over 
his  shoulder  and  proceeding  to  the  designated  spot.  The  ex- 
ample was  stronger  than  all  his  arguments,  and  he  soon  had  an 
efficient  force. 

**  He  presently  assigned  to  each  individual  an  allotted  post,  selected  for 
himself  and  a  foithful  servant  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  places ; 
and,  regardless  of  the  thorns  by  which  his  hands  were  torn,  and  of  the 
loose  8ton%s  by  which  they  were  occasionally  bruised,  went  to  work 
with  the  greatest  diligence  and  enthusiasm.  The  emulation  awakened 
by  hisconduct  quickly  spread  through  the  whole  parish.  The  increased 
number  of  hands  rendered  an  increased  number  of  implements  neces- 
sary ;  he  procured  them  from  Strasburg  ;  expenses  accumulated ; 
he  interested  his  distant  friends,  and,  through  their  assistance,  funds 
were  obtained  |  walls  were  erected  to  support  the  earth,  which  ap- 
peared ready  to  give  way ;  mountain  torrents,  which  had  hitherto 
inundated  the  meadows,  were  diverted  into  courses,  or  received  into 
beds  sufficient  to  contain  them ;  perseverence,  in  short,  triumphed 
over  difficulties,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  1770,  a 
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commuDication  was  opened  with  Strasburg,  by  nieana  of  the  new 
road,  and  a  neat  wooden  bridge  thrown  across  the  river.  This  bridge 
still  bears  the  name  of  '  Le  PorU  de  Charite.'  " 

He  established,  simultaneously  with  these  works,  a  deposi- 
tory of  tools  and  agricultural  implements,  to  be  lent  in  emer- 
gency. He  sent  the  most  suitable  boys  to  Strasburg*  to  be 
instructed  in  the  various  useful  trades,  who  on  their  return 
exercised  their  handicrafts  and  taught  their  own  apprentices. 
Under  hia  advice  and  direction  they  improved  their  dwellings, 
which  had  been  generally  miserable  cabins,  hewn  out  of  the 
rocks  or  sunk  in  the  mountains.  Agriculture  had  shared  the 
fate  of  the  other  arts,  and  scarcely  sufficient  ground  was  cul- 
tivated to  supply  the  wants  of  the  population.  With  his  usual 
tact,  Oberlin,  Instead  of  inviting  new  opposition  from  his  parish- 
iohers  by  proposing  the  systematic  tillage  of  the  soil,  resolved 
to  give  Uiem  visible  proof  of  its  advantages.  With  his  own 
hands,  assisted  by  a  single  servant^  he  planted  in  his  garden, 
through  which  lay  a  path  continually  used  by  the  public,  and 
in  a  soil  notorious  for  its  poverty,  nurseries  of  trees,  which, 
under  his  scientific  culture,  soon  attained  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion^ beyond  what  had  ever  been  seen  in  that  barren  region. 
The  taste  was  soon  diffused;  orchards  and  gardens  in  time  sur- 
rounded the  cottages,  and  the  face  of  the  country  assumed  a 
new  aspect  Various  grasses  and  vegetables  were  introduced 
by  him,  and  the  soil  by  proper  process  brought  to  a  fertility 
which  long  disuse  had  diminished.  He  finally  formed  an 
agricultural  society,  on  an  extensive  and  useful  plan. 

By  dint  of  persevering  zeal  he  succeeded  in  establishing  a 
school  in  each  of  the  villages.  In  promoting  his  schemes, 
Oberlin  had  to  encounter  every  discouragement  which  the 
ignorant  prejudices  of  his  people  could  ofier;  but  so  soon  as 
the  difficulties  of  the  beginning  were  overcome,  he  received 
their  hearty  concurrence.  With  funds  entirely  insufficient  for 
the  purpose,  he  undertook,  as  a  direct  act  of  faith,  the  erection 
of  suitable  school-houses. 

^^  He  was  convinced,'*  as  he  oflen  said,  ^^  that  if  he  asked  for  any 
thing  with  faith,  and  it  was  really  right  that  the  thing  should  take 
place,  it  would  infallibly  be  granted  to  his  prayers.  When,  indeed, 
are  our  plans  more  likely  to  succeed,  than  when  we  enter  upon 
them  in  humble  and  simple  dependence  upon  God,  whose  blessing 
alone  can  render  them  successful  ?" 

Having  succeeded  in  erecting  the  buildings,  the  people  came 
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forward  voluntarily  to  assume  the  expense  of  conducting  the 
schools. 

But  his  system  of  education  was  not  yet  complete.  Whilst 
the  greater  portion  of  the  young  population  were  occupied  as 
pupUs  in  the  common  schools,  or  preparing  to  become  teachers, 
the  smaller  children  were  left  at  Urge.  Struck  with  the  waste 
of  time  which  was  thus  suffered^  he  hit  upon  the  6ipedient  of 
establishing  xTtfant  schoolSj  which  became  the  model  of  those 
instituted  m  Paris,  and  now  in  Great  Britain  and  this  coun- 
try. At  his  own  expense  he  organized  ah  infant  school  in 
each  commune,  appointing  two  conductresses  fof  e^ch,  to  in- 
struct the  little  pupils  (who  were  from  th6  ^ged  of  two  to 
eight)  in  elementary  education,  and  to  sew,  knit,  tec.  Their 
amusements  consisted  in  listening  to  the  recitation  of  scripture 
incidents,  or  illustrations  of  natural  history,  accompanied  with 
pictures,  in  lessons  of  geography  from  maps,  and  singing  mo- 
ral and  religious  songs.  The  teachers  were  parliculmy  care- 
ful to  correct  the  barbarous  patois  Which  they  learned  fit)in 
their  parents- — a  tongue  more  similar  to  th6  French  language 
of  the  twelfth  century  than  to  the  modern  idiom.  Whilst  t£e 
more  immediate  instruction  was  delegated  to  intelligent  teach- 
ers, Oberlin  superintended  all  the  schools,  i^servijig  as  his 
peculiar  province  their  religious  tuition.  In  order  to  do  this 
more  effectually,  he  founded  Sunday  schools,  to  be  held 
at  each  village  in  rotation,  where  the  children  assembled  at 
the  church  to  sing  the  hymns  and  recite  the  religious  lessons 
they  had  committed  during  the  week,  and  receive  the  advice 
of  their  "dear  papa,'*  the  common  appellation  by  which  he 
was  addressed  by  his  parishioners.  A  meeting  of  aH  the 
schools  was  held  weekly  at  WaJdbach,  where  the  systems 
pursued  by  the  different  teachers  could  be  estimated  by  com- 
paring the  proficiency  of  the  pupils. 

Oberlin  was  now  enabled  to  maintain  and  extend  his  plans 
by  pecuniary  assistance,  received  from  his  friends  in  Stras- 
burg.  He  accordingly  established  a  library  for  the  children, 
and  a  book-society  for  the  adults,  had  some  rudimental  works 
printed  for  their  exclusive  use,  made  a  collection  of  indigenous 
plants,  purchased  philosophical  apparatus,  founded  prizes  for 
the  emulation  of  the  scholars,  wrote  and  published  a  usefql 
almanac,  &c.  The  children  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  age 
were  tau^^t  the  priudples  of  agriculture  and  botany,  to  do- 
mesticate plants,  and  copy  them  from  nature.     The  parents 
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now  willipgly  consented  to  pay  a  certain  sum  for  the  support 
of  the  schools.  The  children  were  early  taught  the  duty  of 
contributing  their  share  to  the  public  good;  and  to  impress  this 
upon  their  minds,  they  were  required,  at  a  certain  age,  to 
produce  a  certificate  that  they  had  planted  two  young  trees  in 
a  spot  laid  out  for  the  purpose.  In  these  and  all  other  duties 
they  were  urged  to  act  with  a  supreme  regard  to  religious 
motives.  The  example  and  doctrine  of  the  pastor,  in  the 
smallest  circumstances,  constantly  pointed  to  this ;  and  it  is 
mentioned  that  he  would  take  a  stone  out  of  the  road  on  the 
principle  of  love  to  his  neighbour. 

In  1782  Oberlin  established  a  religious  association  under  the 
name  of  the  <*  Christian  Society,*'  the  members  of  which  (one 
hundred  and  tliirty  in  number)  met  for  prayer,  religious  con- 
versation and  charitable  devices.  For  their  use  he  drew  up 
a  number  of  heads  and  matters  for  reflection,  and  rules  for 
conduct  The  opposition  to  this  society,  by  those  to  whom 
its  exercises  were  not  congenial,  threatened  to  create  90 
unfortunate  a  division  in  the  parish,  that  he  felt  compelled 
to  dissolve  it,  after  an  existence  of  eighteen  months,  but  not 
without  issuing  an  address  on  the  occasion,  defending  its  ex- 
cellence, earnestly  urging  its  opponents  to  repentance,  and 
requiring  that  a  copy  of  the  rules  should  be  suspended  in 
every  cottage.  Among  these  rules  was  one  that  every  mem- 
ber should,  on  the  first  Sf  onday  of  every  month,  make  the  suc- 
cess of  missionaries  ^e  special  object  of  their  prayers;  which 
was  in  long  anticipation  of  the  monthly  concert  of  prayer. 
There  was  also  the  following  direction: 

^^  Besides  babitQal  ^  watching  unto  prayer,'  every  individual,  if  be 
be  able,  shall  prostrate  himself  in  mind  and  body,  every  Sunday  and 
Wednesday,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  ask  of  God,  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Ohrist — 

^^  1.  That  every  member  of  this  society  may  be  saved,  with  all 
hifli  household,  and  belong  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

^^  2.  Every  member  sludl  add  to  the  list  all  the  friends  of  God  of 
his  acquaintance,  and  pray  for  them.. 

^^  3.  Every  member  shall  include  in  his  prayer  all  the  chiklren  of 
God,  in  general,  upon  all  the  earth,  of  whatever  religion  they  may 
be,  supplicating  that  they  may  be  united  more  and  more  in  Christ 
Jesus. 

^^  4.  Every  member  shall  pray  that  the  kingdom  of  Satan  may  be 
at  length  destroyed,  and  that  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  may  be  fully  and  generally  established  among  the  innu- 
merable Pagans,  Turiu,  Jews,  and  nominal  Christians. 
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"  6.  Every  member  shall  pray  for  school-masters,  superiors,  and 
pious  magistrates,  of  whatever  name  or  rank  they  may  be. 

^^  6.  For  faithful  pastors,  and  male  and  female  labourers  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lonl  Jesus,  who,  being  themselves  devoted  to  hia 
service,  desire,  above  all  things,  to  bring  many  other  souls  to  him. 

^^  7.  For  the  youth,  that  God  may  preserve  them  from  the  sedu- 
cing influence  of  bad  example^  and  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  of 
our  gracious  Redeemer. 

^^  Every  Saturday  evening  all  the  members  shall  ask  God  to  bless 
the  preaching  of  his  Holy  Word  on  the  morrow." 

In  1784  an  overwhelming  afiUction  befel  the  pastor  in  the 
sudden  decease  of  his  jtmiable  wife,  leavine  him  with  seven 
children.  To  this,  after  the  first  uncontrollable  anguish,  he 
offered  the  most  exemplary  resignation.  It  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  his  prayers  that  the  interval  between  their  deaths  should 
short,  and  it  now  became  one  of  his  most  cherished  desires 
"  that  the  world  in  which  God  would  re^unite  him  to  his  be- 
loved wife  would  soon  open  to  him."  He  had  experienced 
all  his  life,  he  says  in  one  of  his  papers,  '^  a  desire,  occasionally 
a  very  strone  one,  to  die^  owing,  in  flome  degree,  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  my  moral  infirmities,  and  of  my  frequent  dere- 
lictions.'' "Alillions  of  times,"  he  says  again,  "  have  I  be- 
sought God  to  enable  me  to  surrender  myseU  with  entire  and 
filid  submission  to  his  will,  either  to  live  or  to  die:  and  to 
bring  me  into  such  a  state  of  resignation,  as  neither  to  wish, 
nor  to  say,  nor  to  do,  nor  to  undertake  any  thin&  but  whj^ 
He,  who  alone  is  wise  and  good,  sees  to  be  best."  That  he 
knew  how  to  estimate  properly  the  influence  of  affliction  on 
the  heart  of  a  Christian  is  evident  from  the  subjoined  illoatra- 
tion,  contained  in  a  letter  written  to  a  lady  suffering  under 
several  successive  bereavements: 

^'^  I  have  before  me  two  stones,  which  are  in  imitation  of  precions 
stones.  They  are  both  perfectly  alike  in  colour ;  they  are  of  the 
same  water,  clear,  pure,  and  clean ;  yet  there  is  a  marked  diflerence 
between  them,  as  to  their  lustre  and  brilliancy.  One  has  a  dazzling 
brightness,  while  the  other  is  dull,  so  that  the  eye  passes  over  it,  and 
derives  no  pleasure  from  the  sight.  What  can  be  the  reason  of  such 
a  difference?  It  is  this.  The  one  is  cut  but  in  a  few  faceU;  the 
other  has  ten  times  as  many.  These  facets  are  produced  by  a  very 
violent  operation !  it  is  requisite  to  cut,  to  smooth,  and  polish.  Had 
these  stones  been  endued  with  life,  so  as  to  have  been  capable  of 
feeling  what  they  underwent,  the  one  which  has  received  eighty 
faceta  would  have  thought  itself  very  unhappy,  and  would  have  en- 
vied the  fate  of  the  other,  which,  having  received  but  eight,  had  on- 
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dergone  but  a  tenth  part  of  its  Bufferings.  Nevertheless,  the  ope- 
ration being  over,  it  is  done  for  ever :  the  difference  between  the 
two  stones  ah?ays  remains  strongly  marked ;  that  which  has  suffered 
but  little,  is  entirely  eehpsed  by  the  other,  which  alone  is  held  in 
estimation,  and  attracts  attention.  May  not  this  serve  to  explain 
the  saying  of  our  Saviour,  whose  words  always  bear  some  reference 
to  eternity :  ^  Blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted ?'  Blessed,  whether  we  contemplate  thefn  apart,  or  in  com- 
parison with  those  who  have  not  passed  through  so  many  trials. 
Oh !  that  we  were  always  able  to  cast  ourselves  into  his  arms,  like 
little  children — to  draw  near  to  him,  like  helpless  lambs — and  ever 
to  ask  of  him,  patience,  resignation,  an  entire  surrender  to  his  will ; 
faith,  trust,  and  a  heartfelt  obedience  to  the  commands  which  he 
gives  to  those  who  are  willing  to  be  his  disciples.  ^  The  Lord  God 
will  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all  faces.' — Isa.  zxv.  8.'^ 

The  care  of  his  family  now  devolved  on  Louisa  Schepler, 
a  pious  orphan,  who  had  been  eight  years  a  member  of  his 
household,  and  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful  of  the  infant 
school  conductresses,  in  which  service  she  had  impaired  her 
health  by  unsparing  exposure  to  the  severity  of  the  winters. 
The  spiritual  and  practical  piety  of  this  woman,  her  life  of 
active  and  modest  usefulness,  and  her  sacrifices  in  the  cause 
of  religious  philanthropy,  render  her  name  worthy  of  record 
in  company  with  the  most  venerated  characters  in  female  bio- 
graphy. The  same  eulogy  may  be  bestowed  on  several  others 
of  her  sex  in  the  Steinthal,  whose  lives  furnish  models  of 
female  usefulness. 

The  subjoined  extract  from  the  journal  of  a  French  gentle- 
man who  visited  Waldbach  in  1793,  furnishes  an  interesting 
picture  of  the  pastor  at  home: 

^^  During  the  space  of  nearly  thirty  years,  in  which  Mr  Oberlin 
has  been  Christian  pastor  of  this  canton,  he  has  completely  changed 
it.  The  language  is,  from  an  unintelligible  patois^  altered  into  pure 
French  ;  the  manners  of  the  people,  without  degenerating,  are  civi- 
lized ;  and  ignorance  is  banished  without  injuring  the  simphcity  of 
their  character.  Many  of  the  women  belonging  to  his  parishes, 
trained  for  the  purpose  under  his  parental  care  and  instruction, 
(and  called  cot^tuetrieesy)  assist  him  in  his  occupations.  They 
teach  reading,  writing,  and  the  elements  of  geography,  in  the  differ- 
ent villages  where  they  reside ;  and  through  their  medium  the  chil- 
dren are  instructed  in  many  necessary  things,  but,  above  all,  have 
the  seeds  of  religion  and  moraTity  sown  in  their  hearts.  The  ez- 
<^ence  of  these  schools  is  so  well  established  and  appreciated,  that 
girls  of  the  middle  ranks  are  sent  to  him  from  distant  parts,  and  the 
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lide  of  a  scholar  of  pastor  Oberlin  is  no  less  thao  a  testimonial  of 
piety,  cleverness,  and  gentle  manners.  His  coiintenance  is  opeo^ 
a£^9Ctionate»  and  friendly,  and  bears  a  strong  impress  of  benevolence. 
His  conversation  is  easy,  flowing,  and  full  of  imagination,  yet  always 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  those  to  whom  he  is  speaking.  In  the 
evening  we  accompanied  him  a  league  on  his  way  back  to  Waldbach. 
We  hi^  a  wooded  hill  to  ascend ;  the  sun  was  j\ist  setting,  and  it 
waa  a  beauti^  evening.  ^  What  sweet  tboiughts  and  pious  #eoti- 
mentsyou  )ukve  uttered,  during  this  intersetiqg  walk,'  fliid  Mr  Ober- 
tin,  in  a  to9^  of  confidence ;  for  he  considered  us  as  friends  to  refi- 
gion,  and  servants  of  God.  Our  hearts  were  indeed  in  unison ;  and 
lie  related  ^  us  the  cireumstanoes  of  his  past  life,  and  ^ke  of  his 
views  and  ideaa,  and  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  in  a  most  touching 
manner.  Sjometimes  we  stood  still  to  admire  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  at  others  to  lis^n  with  earnest  attention  to  his  impressive  dis- 
^oMne.  One  moment  was  psftieularly  afip^ting ;  ^hen,  stopping 
(tbout  half  way  up  t^  hill,  be  answered  \n  the  softest  ^ne  to  our 
questioiihr-^  Ja  icb  bin  gliicklich,'  Cyes,  I  am  happy.')  Theee 
words  i^e  aeldom  uttered  by  an  inhabitant  of  this  world,  and  tbey 
were  so  delightful  from  the  mouth  of  one  who  is  a  stranger  to  aU 
the  favours  of  fortune— to  all  the  i^lurements  of  luxury— 4md  who 
knows  no  other  joys  than  those  which  religion  and  benevolence  im- 
part, that  we  longed  to  live  like  him,  that  we  might  also  participate 
m  the  same  happiness. 

*^  The  moon  rose  in  aH  her  majesty,  and  night  drew  on,  befinre 
we  recollected  that  the  time  to  return  was  approaching ;  when  pas- 
tor Oberiin  exclaimed,  ^  If  five  years  are  necessary  to  bring  a  ray 
of  light  from  Sinus  to  this  world,  though  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
twelve  millions  of  miles  in  a  minute,  lu>w  much  swifter  most  the 
oommunications  oi  spirits  be !  (Dan.  ix.  21.)  What  is  ao  swif^  as 
thought  V  and  he  then  imaged  to  us  the  fiioility  with  which  he  appre- 
hended we  should  approach  one  another  in  a  future  state. 

^^  The  fi^lowing  momii^^  we  set  ofi*  to  return  the  visit  which  be 
had  paid  us  on  the  preceding  day.  We  found  the  worthy  pastor  m 
his  morning  gown ;  it  was  plain,  but  whole  and  clean.  He  was  just 
on  the  point  of  conduding  a  lecture ;  his  pupils  had,  like  their  mas- 
ter, something  soft,  indeed  aknost  heavenly,  in  their  look. 

^^  The  house  stands  weU,  and  has,  from  the  garden  dde,  a  lomaa- 
'tic  view ;  in  every  part  of  it  that  kind  of  eU^amce^  which  is  the  re- 
sult of  order  and  cleanliness,  prevails.  The  fiimiture  is  simple ; 
yet  it  suggests  to  you  that  you  are  in  the  residence  of  no  ordinary 
man ;  the  walls  are  covered  with  maps,  drawings  and  vignettes,  and 
texts  of  scripture  are  written  over  dl  the  doors.  That  above  the 
dining-room  door  is,  ^  Blessed  are  they  which  do  hanger  and  thtnt 
after  righteousness :  for  they  ^H  be  filled.'    And  over  the  others 
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are  texts  enjoining  love  to  God  and  our  ne^boor.  The  good 
roan  implicitly  follows  the  divine  command  to  write  them  over  the 
door-posts*.  On  our  first  entrance  he  gave  us,  each,  as  a  welcome, 
a  printed  text,  ^  Abide  in  me,  and  I  in  you,'  ^  6eek  those  things 
which  are  above,'  &c.  His  study  is  a  peooliBr  room,  and  contains 
rather  a  well-chosen,  than  numerous,  selection  of  books  in  Frerioh 
and  C?erman,  ohiefly  for  youth.  The  wlitls  are  covered  with  en^- 
gravings,  portaits  of  eminent  characters,  plates  of  insects  abd  ani'^ 
mals,  and  coloured  drawings  of  minerals  and  precious  stones ;  it  Is, 
in  Short,  literally  papered  with  useful  pictures  relative  to  natural 
history  and  other  interesting  subjects. 

^^  The^  dinner  commenced  with  a  blessing.  His  children,  two 
maids,  And  a  girl  who  receives  her  instruction  there,  were  at  the 
t^Ue ;  there  was  a  remarkable  expression  of  softness  in  all  their 
ooimtenances* 

'^  OberHn  has  a  peculiarly  happy  method  of  improvinig  eocnr- 
rences,  under  the  form  of  nmilies ;  and  we  are  ttiistake«i  in  SdpfKW* 
ing  him  a  mystic.  ^The  gospel,'  said  he,  ^is  my  standard.  I 
should  be  afiaid  of  trusting  m^lf  ^Jone  without  it.'  He  then  re« 
lated  to  tis  many  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter,  iand  the 
sacrifices  he  h^d  to  make,  at  the  eotnmencement  of  his  career  in 
the  Ban  de  la  Roche.  ^  But  now,'  continued  be,  checking  hiniBelf, 
^  let  me  oMsrve,  it  is  as  great  a  fkult  lo  talk  of  ear  own  virtues  as 
of  the  fkults  of  others.' 

^it  is  surprising  to  witness  the  sound  sense,  refinement,  and 
superiority  of  mind,  evinced  by  these  simple  peasants ;  the  very 
servants  are  well-educated,  and  ate  clothed  with  that  child-tike 
spirit,  which  is  one  of  thie  truest  tests  of  real  religion.  One  of 
them,  who  is  a  widow,  made  many  good  remarics  to  us  on  the  duties 
of  married  life.  ^  Tn  order  to  introduce  and  preserre  domestic 
peace,'  said  she,  ^  let  us  turn  to  Him  who  is  peace.' 

^  I  am  writing  this  at  his  table,  whilst  he  is  busy  preparing  ieatiier 
gloves  for  his  peasant  children.  His  fitmily  are  around  him,  en- 
gaged in  their  different  avocations;  his  eldest  son,  Frederic,  is 
giving  a  lesson  to  some  of  the  little  ones,  in  which  amusement  and 
instruction  are  judiciously  blended ;  and  cAer  papa^  without  de- 
sisting from  his  empfoyment,  frequently  puts  in  a  word.  He  took 
me  tUs  moraing  into  bis  work-sfaop,  where  there  is  a  turner's  lathe, 
a  purees,  a  complete  set  of  oupenter's  tools,  also  a  printing-press, 
and  one  for  boK>k-binding.  I  assisted  hin  in  colouring  a  quire  of 
paper,  which  is  intended  kfr  covers  of  scbo<^books.     He  gives 


*  See  Deat  vi.  6, 1,  S,  9,  and  xi.  18, 19,  M. 
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scarcely  aoy  thing  to  his  people  but  what  has  beeo>  io  apme  mea* 
sure,  prepared  by  his  own  or  his  children's  hands.    « 

*^  He  will  never  leave  this  place.  A  much  better  lipring  was  once 
offered  to  him — '  No,'  said  he,  *  1  have  been  ten  years  learning  every 
head  in  my  parish,  and  obtaining  an  inventory  oif  their  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  domestic  wants ;  I  Juive  laid  my  plan.  I  must  have  ten 
years  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  the  ten  following  to  correct 
their  &ults  and  vices.- 

*^  Pastor  Oberlin  is  too  modest  and  generous  not  to  bear  testimony 
to  the  worth  of  his  predecessor,  who  had  begun  to  clear  this  wilder- 
ness, and  to  raise  the  superstructure,  which  he  has  so  beautiAillj 
completed. 

^^  Yesterday,  I  found  him  encircled  by  four  or  five  famiiies  who 
had  been  burnt  out  of  their  houses;  he  was  dividing  amongst  them 
articles  of  clothing,  meat,  assignats,  books,  knives,  thimbles,  and 
cokmved  pictures  for  the  diildren,  w^om  he  placed  in  a  row  accord- 
ing to  their  ages,  and  then  lei\  them  to  take  what  they  preferred* 
The  most  pedect  equality  reigns  in  his  hquse;  children,  servants, 
boarders,  are  all  treated  alike  \  thmr  places  at  table  change,  that 
each  in  turn  may  sit  next  to  him,  with  the  exceptions  of  Louisa,  his 
housekeeper,  who  of  course  presides,  and  his  t^iro  maids,  who  sit 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table.  Aa  it  is  bis  custom  to  salute  every 
member  of  his  family,  night  and  morning,  these  two  little  maids  come 
very  respectfully  curtseying  to  him,  and  he  always  gives  them  his 
hand  and  inquires  after  ^ir  health,  or  wishes  them  good  night. 
All  are  happy,  and  appear  to  owe  much  of  their  happiness  to  him. 
They  seem  to  be  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  save  his«  The  fol- 
lowing reply  was  made  by  one  of  his  domestics,  on  his  questioning 
her  about  her  downcast  looks  during  some  trivial  indisposition:  ^  f 
fear,  dear  papa,  there  will  be  no  servants  in  heaven,  and  that  I  shall 
lose  the  happiness  of  waiting  upon  you.' 

^^  Oberlin  appears  to  be  looking  forward  to  his  eternal  home  inth 
holy  confidence  and  joyful  hope." 

The  biographer  adds : 

^^  The  following  are  specimens  of  the  texts  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding letter.  They  were  printed  by  Oberlin  himself.  He  always 
kept  a  large  supply  of  them,  and  distributed  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  them  to  his  friends  and  visiters,  often  writing  a  few 
appropriate  words  on  the  back  of  the  paper,  or  some  short  sentence 
expressive  of  his  affectionate  remembrance. 

^^  Ma  mere  et  roes  freres  sont  ceux  qui  ecoutent  la  parole  de  Dieu, 
et  li^  mettent  en  pratique. — Luc.  viii.  21. 

^^  Et  veillons  les  uns  sur  les  autres,  afin  de  nous  exciter  ii  la  cha- 
rite,  et  aux  bonnes  oeuvres. — Hebreux  t,  24. 
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^^SometiawB,: instead  of.a  textafiiw  ferses  wero ioflcribed  on  the 
cards. 

^^  Mod  Disul  pour  etre heureuK ! 
Tu  me  mis  sur  la  terre. 
Tu  sais  bien  mieux  que  rooi, 
Quels  sont  mes  vrab  besoins ; 
Le  ccBur  de  ton  enfant 
S'en  rapporte  k  tes  soins ; 
Donne  rooi  les  irertus, 
Qu'il  me  faut  pour  te  plaire.'* 

^^  Obei^n's  bouee  was,  as  the  writer  of  the  preoedkig  letter  re* 
marks,  titerallj  papered  with  (HOtures,  insoriptioBs,  Teiees  iffom  the 
Bible^  and  directions  for  missionary  aiid  other  prayers;  and  on  the 
door  of  one  of  them  the  Mofavian  teat-book  iras  Ibstened.  The 
inscription  placed  on  that  of  another  will  give  some  idea  of  the  cor- 
dial and  warm  reception  with  winoh  he  always  greeted  his  visitors, 
and  formed,  indeed,  thfodghout,  the  law  by  which  tbey  were  go- 
verned : — 

^^Cmistantebonte. 

Docfeeur  ferme. 

Charity  mfile  et  inalterable.'  " 

In  1793  he  lost  his  eldest  son  in  one  of  the  first  battles  of 
the  French  revolution.  The  religious  persecutions  attendant 
upon  that  event  did  not  extend  to  the  Ban,  but  the  people 
sufiered  from  the  general  stagnation  of  business  and  the  hor- 
rors of  the  times.  Oberlin  now  declined  to  receive  a  stated 
salary y  or  contribution  to  the  support  of  the  various  public 
institutions,  leaving  it  to  those  who  could  afford  it  to  brug  to 
him  whatever  sums  they  could  spare.  The  usual  pastoral 
fees  he  had  always  refused.  ^^My  people,"  he  used  to  say, 
^<  are  born,  married  and  buried,  free  of  expense,  as  far  as  their 
clergyman  i»  concerned."  To  supply  the  deficiency  thus  cre- 
ated he  undertook  the  tutorship  ot  ten  or  twelve  pupils,  the 
sons  of  foreigners;  and  he  spared  a  large  part  of  his  revenue 
from  this  source  for  the  good  of  the  parish.  He  punctually 
devoted  three  lithes  of  ful  his  receipts  to  benevolent  uses: 
sharing  them  amonost  the  various  objects  of  religious  charity 
and 'education  which  required  his' care.  Nor  did  he  confine, 
his  liberality  to  his  own  limits;  he  sold  the  whole  of  his  plate, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  spoon,  and  contributed  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  French  Missionary  Society:  a  cause, which  had 
always  his  warmest  support,  and  in  which  he  at  one  time  would 
have  engaged,  by  coming  to  Pennsylvania  as  a  missionary,  had: 


jage 
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not  our  revolutionary  war  prevented  hin  departure.  A  de- 
scription of  the  treatment  of  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  so 
strongly  affected  his  sympathy,  that  he  abandoned  for  ever  the 
use  of  sugar  and  coffee.  The  following  record  is  a  striking 
instance  of  his  scrupulousness  and  illimitable  benevolence: 

^^  When  the  assigoats  lost  their  value,  he  feared  that  this  would 
bring  a  curse  upon  France,  and  diminish  the  confidence  that  Che 
people  ought  to  have  in  the  government.  ^  Convinced  that  it  beboTod 
every  individual  to  use  his  utmost  endeavours,  as  hx  as  his  influence 
or  means  extended,  to  prevent  such  a  calamity,  (leaving  it  to  God 
to  bless  the  exampK)  he  made  a  public  sale  every  year  of  agricul- 
tural implements  and  other  useful  articles  amongst  his  parishiooeri^ 
or  rather  offered  them  in  exchange  for  assignats.  By  this  means  he 
managed  to  redeem,  in  the  space  of  twenty-five  years,  all  the  assig- 
nats of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  and  of  some  of  its  environs. 

^^  I  possess  one  of  these  assignats  purchased  by  OberHn.  It  is 
dated  Waldbach,  May  9,  1798,  and  has  thi^  supencription  opoo  k 
in  his  own  handwriting: 

^^  ^  Ainsi  graces  k  Dieu  ma  nation  est  encore  d^harg^e  d'une  mm- 
niere  honn^te  de  cette  obligation  de  125  francft.' 

^^  He  gave  texts  of  scripture,  as  a  receipt  for  the  assignats,  and 

generally  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  card: — *  Assignat  de re^n 

de  M.  le  ministre  O.'  with  the  date.*' 

We  are  compelled  tp  pass  over  the  interesting  details  the 
biography  affords  of  the  active  and  extensive  operations  of  the 
Christian  charity  of  this  remarkable  man  and  his  parishioners^ 
who  were  now  excited  to  join  him  in  all  his  undertakings.  In 
the  care  of  orphan  children,  the  establishment  of  a  Bible 
society,  of  associations  to  lend  and  read  the  Bible  to  the  desti- 
tute and  ignorant,  his  exertions  were  earnestly  seconded  by 
them;  and  thus  encouraged,  his  plans  ramified  into  every 
scheme  of  good  which  his  heart  could  suggest  In  the  firsl^ 
second  and  eleventh  Reports  of  the  British  and  F6reign  Bible 
Society  his  services  are  honourably  mentioned,  and  some  in- 
teresting letters  of  his  published. 

Oberhn  had  now  attained  the  age  of  seventy,  and  was  re* 
verenced  as  a  patriarch  by  his  people.  The  {iopuUtion  YaA 
increased  from  eighty  or  on^  hundred  families,  to  three  thou- 
sand souls.  The  children  kept  his  birth-day  as  a  festival,  and 
brought  him  garlands  of  flowers  to  testify  their  affection.  His 
visits  were  received  with  honest  pride,  whilst  his  unassuminsr 
manners  removed  all  constraint,  but  maintained  his  personiJ 
dignity.  The  general  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  population 
was  cheerfully  Submitted  to  him  as  their  ri^tful  lwad>  and  his 
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ftvthority  was  undisputed^  in  whatever  capacity  he  employed 
it  His  children  were  now  capable  of  assisting  him:  one  son 
was  pastor  of  Rothau;  another  had  entered  upon  his  theologi- 
cal studies;  a  daughter  was  married  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Graff,  who, 
in  1813,  removedtoWaldbach;  another  to  the  Rev.  Mr-Raus- 
cher,  of  Barr;  and  a  third  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Witz,  of  Colmar. 
The  arts  of  riband-weaving,  straw-platting,  dyeing,  and  cot- 
ton-spinning were  introduced  with  the  comforts  and  refine- 
ments of  civilization,  whilst  the  primitive  simplicity  of  rural 
mtlnners  and  innocence  was  remarkably  preserved. 

The  happiness  of  the  "dear  papa*'  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  termination  of  a  law^suit  respecting  a  right  to  the  forests, 
which  had  beep  pending  for  more  than  eighty  years  between 
the  peasantry  of  the  Ban  and  the  demesne-lords.  This  suit 
had  been  a  source  of  continual  grief  to  Oberlin^s  heart,  and  in 
bis  characteristic  style,  he  had  for  many  years  this  prayer 
afSxed  to  one  of  his  doors: 

^^  O  Gott,  erbarme  dicb  des  Steinthals,  und  mache  dem  prozess 
ein  ende."  [Oh  God  j  have  mercy  on  the  Steinthal,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  law-suit.] 

By  his  urgent  pleas  to  his  people,  and  the  influence  of  his 

Etcific  disposition  upon  the  prefect  of  the  province,  he  at 
Dgth  succeeded,  in  1813,  in  bringing  the  parties  to  an  accom- 
modation. The  day  on  which  this  was  consummated  he  de- 
clared to  be  one  of  the  happiest  of  his  life.  In  1818  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Paris,  on  motion  of  count  de 
Neufchateau;  honoured  Oberlin  with  a  gold  medal,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  agriculture  of 
the  kingdom,  and  in  testimony  of  their  veneration  for  his 
character.  The  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honour  had  already 
been  conferred  on  him  by  Louis  XvIII.  These  distinctions 
were  wholly  spontaneous  and  unexpected.  To  his  person  all 
but  his  fellow-citizens  and  visiters  were  strangers,  as  he  never 
went  far  from  his  settlement,  and  did  not  see  Paris  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  * 

We  must  refer  to  the  volume  for  numerous  interesting  anec- 
dotes of  this  remal'kable  personage,  as  well  as  for  copious  ac- 
counts of  his  domestic  and  pastoral  habife,  as  furnished  from  the 
journals  and  letters  of  some  of  the  visiters  who  were  attracted 
to  his  seclusion  by  the  fame  of  his  character.  We  have  also  to 
omit  any  reference  to  some  of  the  more  conspicuous  inhabi- 
tants and  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  reformation,  notices  of 
whom  abound  m  the  pagesof  the  interesting  narrative.     With 
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respect  to  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  OberUn^  we  copy  the  states 
ment  of  the  biographer: 

^^  In  most  of  hifl  religious  tenets,  Oberlin  was  strictly  orthodox 
and  evangelical.  The  main  doctrine  that  secHned  to  occupy  fait 
whole  mind,  was  that  God  was*his  Father. — ^  Oar  Father,',  as  he 
would  not  unfrequently  say,  ^  and  thus  we  may  alwapsfeeH  Him.*  The 
doctrine  of  sanctification  also  held  a  high  place  in  his  creed,  though, 
ID  his  discourses,  he  principally  dwelt  upon  the  fireeness  of  the  gos* 
pel,  the  willingness  of  Christ  to  receive  all  who  come  to  him  in  ain- 
cerjty  of  heart,  the  blessed  efficacy  of  prayer,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  divine  grace. 

^^  It  may  here  be  considered  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  biographi- 
cal faithfulness,  to  observe,  that  upon  some  points  he  certainly  held 
very  &nciAil  and  unwarranted  notions,  more  particularly  upon  those 
relative  to  a  future  state.  In  the  interpretation  of  John  ziv.  2,  for 
example,  (^  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansfons,')  he  consi- 
dered that  there  was  an  exact  relation  between  our  state  here*  and 
the  very  mansion  we  should  enter  hereafter ;  and  this  relation,  or 
proportion  of  happiness,  he  seemed  to  himself  to  have  so  accuiutely 
ascertained,  by  the  help  of  types  drawn  from  difierent  parts  of  the 
Temple,  beginning  with  the  outer  court  of  the  sanctuary  and  ending 
with  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  from  expressions  denoting  the«tate  of 
the  redeemed  in  the  Book  of  Revelations,  as  to  be  able  to  draw  a 
map  of  the  other  world;  and  this  map  he  printed  and  hung  up  in  his 
church.  He  also  held  the  doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state,  which 
he  supposed  to  be  one  of  continual  improvement,  and  likewise  be- 
lieved that  we  shall  become  progressively  holy  in  heaven,.  He  seemed 
to  hope  that  the  passage,  1  Ck>r.  xv.  28,  where  it  is- said  that  ^  all 
things'  shall  be  subjected  unto  the  Almighty,  and  the  Son  also  him- 
self shall  be  subjected,  ^  that  God  may  be  all  in  all,"  might  include 
not  only  the  little  flock  of  Christ's  immediate  followers,  but,  ulti- 
mately, at  some  almost  indefinite  peridd,  through  the  boundless  mer- 
cy of  God,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus,  which  was  shed  for  the  nns  of 
the  whole  world,  all  the  race  of  mankind.  And  he  was  strength- 
ened in  this  belief  by  understanding  in, another  than  the  ordinary 
sense,  that  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  oB  be  made 
alive.  It  is  needless  to  say  of  these  doctrines  that  they  are  fanciful 
and  mistaken,  and  not  to  be  defended  by  an  accurate  application  of 
scripture.  But,  whateves  hold  they  had  upon  Oberlin's  mind,  they 
appeared  very  little  in  his  preaching,  and  did  not  at  all  interfere  with 
the  plainest  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  justification  bv  fiuth  in  the 
merits  of  our  Redeemer,  and  sanctification  by  his  Spirit,  and  of  the 
absolute  necessity  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  to  BieetaesB  for  the 
heavenly  inheritance. 

^  Oberiin  was  accustomed  to  preach  very  akirmingly  on  the  judg^ 
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meiit  to  come,  and  the  pttnisbment  of  the  wicked;  thoagb,  at  the 
aalne  time,  he  held  out  the  fotherly  love  of  God  to  every  returning 
flinner,  who  would  seek  him  through  Jesus  Christ.  These  last  men- 
tioned doctrines  may  be  said  to  have  constituted  the  leading  features 
of  l^s  ministry.  He  had  a  remarkable  reverence  for  the  Bible,  and 
especially  for  the  Books  of  Moses,  and  the  Gospels.  He  was  led  to 
adopt  many  of  the  laws  of  Moses,  because,  he  said,  although  the  ce- 
remonial law  is  rejected,  the  object  of  that  law,  the  glory  of  God  and 
.the  good  of  man,  remains,  and  therefore  the  law  itself  ought  to  be 
retamed.  The  subjoined  note  marks  a  number  of  passages  from 
the  laws  of  Moses,  which  Oberlin  adopted,  and  which  he  applied 
with  great  force  and  interest  injiis  own  conduct,  and  in  his  instruc- 
tions to  his  people*."  , 
'Of  his  preaching  we  have  the  following  account: 
^^  In  his  sermons,  Oberlin  was  simple,  energetic,  and  afibctionate, 
continually  speaking  to  his  people  under  the  appellation  of  ^  me* 
cker9  aimU.*  He  appeared  to  study  a  colloquial  plainness,  inter- 
spersing his  diwAurses  with  images  and  allusions,  which,  had  they 
been  addressed  to  a  move  refined  audience,  might  have  been  deemed 
homely,  but  which  were  particuiarly  adapted  to  the  capacities  and 
wants  of  his  secluded  villagers.  He  would  frequently  introduce 
biographical  anecdotes  of  persons  distinguished  for  their  piety;  and 
the  boundless  field  of  natm^  furnished  him  with  striking  illustrations 
to  explain  spiritual  things.  But  the  Bible  itself,  ^  la  chere  BibUj* 
as  he  exclaimed  with  tears  of  gratitude  a  short  time  before  his  hist 
illness,  was  Ike  ^nd  source  of  all  bis  instructions.    It  formed  the 


*  Jiknt.    Deat.  xiv.  28,  &c.    xv.  7.    Mat.  iii.  10. 

Prevention  of  Danger9.    Deut.  zxU.8.    Ezod.  xzi.  83. 

StrangerB.  Ezod.  xxii.  21.  xxiii.  9.  Lev.  xix.  88,  84.  xxlv.  22.  Num. 
XV.  14.    Dent.  x.  18, 19.    xxiv.  14, 19.    xxvi.  12.    xxvU.  19.  i 

jSUefir  Strtmgen.    Exod.  xii.  19.    Nam.  ix.  14. 

Solomon  ofpotntod  a  court  for  Strangers:  2  Chron.  vL  82.  lliis  court  the 
avaiice  of  the  Jews  tufiered  to  become  a  market,  and  from  this  market  Jesus 
drove  the  buyers  and  sellers. 

FertUUy.  To  make  a  country  fertile,  it  mutt  be  guarded  finom  bad  seasons, 
dsarthaiidfiuniBe.    Lev.  xxvi.  8, 14    Deut.  xi.  18, 16w    Blal.  iu.  10. 

PoUteneee*    Rom.  xii.  IQ.    1  Cor.  xiii.  4, 6. 

7b  protect  oureelveefiom  the  evU  of  war.  Lev.  xxv.  18, 19.  Deut.  xxxiii. 
28,  29.    Prov.  i.  83. 

Doetore.    Exod.  xv.  2e.    2  Chron.  xvi.  12. 

Lmo-^uU.    Uatt  V.  89, 40. 

First  fiuite,    Exod.  xxii.  29.    Deut.  xv.  19. 

Payment.  Lev.  xix.  13.  Deut.  xxiv.  14.  Jer.  xxIl.lS.  Rom.  xiii.  8.  Mat. 
V.26. 

BedUh.    Exod.  xr.  26.    Mal.lv.2. 

Prolonged  life.  Deut.  i v.  40.  v.  82,88.  ?i.  2.  xi.  9.  xvii«20.  xxx.  17, 
18.    xxx.  20.    xxxu.46,47. 
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study  of  his  life,  aod,  as  he  said,  constituted  his  own  consolation 
under  all  trials,  the  source  of  his  strength,  and  the  ruling  principle 
of  his  actions: — how,  then,  could  he  do  less  than  to  reconimeDd  it 
to  others  ?  He  wajs  in  the  habit  of  citing,  very  largely  from  it,  from 
the  conviction  that  the  simple  exposition  of  the  Word  of  God  was 
the  best  means  of  efficaciously  interesting  his  flock.  His  sermons 
were  almost  always  composed  with  the  greatest  care;  and  when 
unable,  for  want  of  time,  to  write  them  out  at  length,  he  made  at 
least  a  tolerably  full  outline.  In  general,  he  committed  them  scru- . 
pulously  to  memory,  but  in  the  pulpit  he  did  not  confine  himself  to 
the  precise  words,  and  would  indeed  sometimes  change  the  subject 
altogether,  if  he  saw  that  another  was  apparently  better  suited  to 
the  circumstances  of  his  auditory." 

The  biographer  furnishes  a  few  specimens  of  his  discourses. 
One  is  taken  from  a  sermon  preacliBd  in  W^Idbach  the  day  after 
the  decease  of  his  son  Henry^  which  occurred  in  181.7-  The 
text  was  John  v.  24  ;  the  last  words  of  which  (^*  from  death 
unto  life  !'')  were  frequently  repeated  by  him  in  his  expiring 
moments.  The  style  is  eminently  plain,  but  animated  and- 
eloquent     He  recited  the  sonnet  of  Drelincourt: 

"  Le  voici  le  beau  jour,  le  jour  tant  d^sir6." 

Another  extract  is  given  from  a  sermon  preached  two  years 
afterwards^  when  nearly  eighty  years  old,  in  which  he  illus- 
tratesy  in  a  very  lively  manner,  the  analogy  between  the 
changes  of  insects  through  the  chrysalis  state  to  forms  of 
beauty  and  splendour,  and  that  of  the  human  body  and  soul, 
incorporating  however  some  fancies  which  go  beyond  <'  what 
is  written.*' 

Besides  his  Sunday  and  catechetical  schools,  and  prayer 
meetings, 

^^  Every  Friday  Oberlin  conducted  a  service  in  German,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  to  whom  that  language 
was  more  familiar  than  the  French.    His  congregation  on  a  Sunday 
consisted,  on  an  average,  of  six  hundred  persons,  but  on  a  Friday 
of  two  hundred;  and  Oberlin,  laying  aside  all  form,  seemed  on  such 
occasions  more  like  a  grandfather  surrounded  by  his  children  and 
grandchildren,  to  whom  he  was  giving  suitable  admonition  and  in* 
struction,  than  the  minister  of  an  extensive  parish.     In  order  that 
no  time  might  be  lost,  he  used  to  make  his  female  hearers  knit  stock- 
ings during  the  service,  not  indeed  for  themselves  or  their  families, 
but  for  their  poorer  neighbours,  as  be  believed  that  this  charitable 
employment  need  not  distract  their  attention,  nor  interrupt  that  de- 
votional spirit  which  generally  pervaded  the  Friday  evening  assem- 
blies.   When  he  had  pursued  for  half  an  hour  the  train  of  bis  reflec- 
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tionii  opoB  the  f^Mon  of  seripture  which  he  had  jost  been  reKding, 
he  would  often  say  to  ftem,  ^^  Well,  my  children,  are  yo«  not  tired  ? 
Have  you  nothad  enough  ?  Tell  me,  my  friends."  To  which  in- 
quiry bis  parMiioners  generaUy  would  reply,  ^  No,  papa,  go  on  ; — 
wo  should  lihe  to  hear  a  Iktle  more,'  though  on  some  occasions,  with 
characteristic  frankness,  the  answer  was,  ^^  Assez,  nous  pensons, 
pour  une  ibis ;'  and  the  good  old  man  would  leave  off  in .  tne  midst 
of  his  discourse,  or  wait  a  little,  and  presently  resume  it,  putting  the 
samequestion  again  at  intervals,  until  he  saw  that  the  attention  of  his 
congregation  began  to  ^ag,  oi*  until  they,  perceiving  that  he  spoke 
with  less  ease,  would  thank  him  for  the  things  he  had  said,  and  beg 
him  to  conclude. 

^  Oberlin's  tolerance,"  says  a  clergyman  who  visited  him,  ^^  was 
almost  unl^ounded.  He  administered  the  sacrament  to  Catholics,  Lu- 
therans and  Calvinists  at  the  sajae  time,  and  because  they  would  not 
eat  the  same  bread,  he  had,  on  the  plate,  bread  of  different  kinds, 
wafer,  leavened  and  unleavened.  In  every  thing  the  same  spirit  ap- 
peared: and  it  extended  not  only  to  his  Catholic,  but  also  to  bis 
Jewish  neighbours,  and  made  him  many  friends  among  them  all." 

He  was  in  the  habit  of  addressing  circulars  and  addresses  to 
his  parishioners^  either  on  such  topics  as  were  not  appropriate 
to  the  .pulpit,  or  makine^  direct  appeals  to  their  consciences  in 
regard  to  particular  duties.  This  was  sometimes  done  in  the 
form  of  questions,  to  which  they  were  expected  to  return 
exact  answers.  He  was  regular  in  his  pastoral  visits,  and 
kept  private  memoranda  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  state  of 
individuals,  that  he  might  be  better  able  to  adapt  his  conver- 
sation and  preaching  to  their  wants. 

The  infirmities  of  age  at  length  made  their  inroads  on  the 
frame  of  the  good  father,  and  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  the 
-active  duties  of  the  charge  to  Mr  Graff,  his  son-in-law.  In 
his  retirement  he  employed  himself  in  unremitting  prayers 
for  his  flock,  and  that  no  one  might  be  omitted,  he  used  in  the 
morning  to  take  the  baptismal  register,  and  ai  stated  intervals 
pray  separately  for  each  there  recorded,  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
munity at  large.  Several  essays,  found  after  his  decease,  are 
supposed  to  have  been  written  at  this  period:  amongst  which 
was  a  refutation  of  Cicero  ^<  De  Senectute."  Qn  Sunday,  the 
28th  May  1826,  he  was  seized  with  his  fatal  illness.  The 
symptoms  were  so  violent,  that  he  had  but  little  opportunity  of 
expressing  the  feelings  of  his  heart  in  the  prospect  of  dissolu- 
tion. He  was  often  heard  to  exclaim,  ^^  Lord  Jesus,  take  me 
speedily!  nevertheless,  My  will  be  done!''  After  he  had  lost 
the  use  of  his  speech,  and  his  extremities  had  become  lifeless, 
he  recovered  strength  enough  to  remove  his  cap,  join  his  hands, 
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and  raiie  luii  (Tfed  to  hdaven,  ^<  his  ^ount^ancf^beamiM  with 
feith^  J07  and  love^^'  He  died  on  the  l8l  of  Juoe^  We  mini 
leave  untouched  tiie  pathetic  recital  of  the  oenaation  eretted  fay 
tins  event)  of  his  interment,  and  a  more  particular  view  of  hu 
charactet*  and  takntd;  The  following  ^  tna  ^im  eridmation  ctf 
hithself: 

^^  A  strflifa^  oompolltid  of  totitradictory  qnlJitles.  t  do  not  y«t 
exactly  know  #hat  I  am  to  make  of  myself.  I  am  intdHgent,  and 
yet  possessed  of  very  limited  powers:  prudent  and  more  pditic  than 
my  fenow-clergymen ;  but  also  very  apt  to  Monder,  espteially  when 
in  the  least  excited.  I  am  firm,  yet  of  a  yielding  disposition ;  uid 
both  of  these,  in  certain  cases,  to  a  great  degree.  I  am  not  oidy 
daring,  but  actually  courageous ;  Whilst,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  often 
in  secret  very  cowardly.  I  am  very  upright  and  sinoere,  yet  also 
very  complaisant  to  men,  and  in  a  degree,  therefore,  tnsineere.  I 
am  a  German  and  a  Frenchman ;  noUe,  generous,  r^y  to  ntidar 
service,  faithful,  very  grateful,  deeply  affected  by  the  least  benefit  or 
kindness,  which  is  ever  afler  engraven  on  my  heart ;  and  yet  ^ain 
flighty  and  indifferent.  I  am  irritable  to  a  formidable  degree.  Ho 
who  treats  me  generously  soon  gains  the  ascendency  over  me ;  but 
opposition  Creates  in  ma  an  astonishing  degtee  ctf  Annnss,  espeei* 
ally  in  matters  of  loonseienee.  I  have  a  liv%  imagination^  bot  no 
memory,  pmpeify  speaking.  The  histories  which  I  have  takeil  pains 
to  impress  on  my  mind  remain,  with  me,  bnt  dates  And  the  names  of 
persons  I  often  forget  this  next  day,  notwithstanding  al)  the  pains  I 
have  taken  to  rem«nfoer  them*  I  used  to  speak  Liatin  ijuetttly  and 
even  elegantly^  but  now  I  Cannot  utter  three  or  four  words  together. 
I  make  selections  from  books,  and  instruct  others  in  some  branch  of 
science  for  a  long  time ;  but  a  few  years  afler^  my  scholars,  even  if 
they  know  nothing  more  than  what  I  taught  them,  may  in  their  turn 
become  my  teachers,  and  the  books  from  which  I  made  extracts  . 
(with  the  exception  of  those  of  a  certain  description)  appear  whoUy 
new  to  me. 

'  ^^  I  habitually  wprk  my  way  through  my  studies  till  I  obtain  clear 
ideas ;  but  if  I  wish  to  penetrate  deeper,  every  thing  ^^anbhes  before 
me*  I  have  a  great  talent  for  removing  difficulties  in  order  to  ren- . 
der  every  thing  smooth  and  easy  to  myself,  and  to  every  body  dse. 
I  am  so  extremely  sensitive,  tender,  and  compassionate,  that  I  can 
find  neither  words  nor  expressions  corresponding  to  my  feelings,  so 
that  the  latter  almost  overpower  me,  and  occasion  me  acute  pain, 
I  am  always  busy  and  industrious,  but  also  fond  of  ease  and  indo- 
lence. I  am  generally  quick  in  resolving,  and  equally  so  in  execut- 
ing. I  have  a  peculiar  esteem  for  the  female  sex.  I  am  a  very  great 
admirer  of  painting,  music,  and  poetry,  and  yet  I  have  no  skill  in 
any  of  them.     Mechanics,  natural  history,  and  so  forth,  constituta 
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my  fevourite  studies*  I  am  very  fond  of  regularity,  and  of  arrang- 
ing and  classifying,  but  my  weak  memory,  added  to  constant  em- 
ployment, renders  it  difficult  to  me.  1  am  given  to  planning  and 
scheming,  and  yet  endeavour,  in  my  peculiar  way,  to  do  things  in 
the  best  manner. 

^^  I  am  a  genuine  soldier,  but  I  was  more  so  before  my  bodily 
powers  were  so  much  weakened  ;  I  was  formerly  anxious  to  be  the 
foremost  in  danger,  and  the  firmest  in  pain,  but  have  now  lost  that 
desire.  From  my  childhood  I  have  felt  a  longing  and  preponderat- 
ing desire  for  a  higher  state  of  existence,  and  therefore  a  wish  for 
death.  I  am  the  greatest  admirer  of  military  order  and  subordina- 
tion, not  however  in  a  spirit  of  slavery,  but  of  that  noble  affectionate 
Attachment  which  compels  the  coward  to  show  courage,  and  the 
disorderly  to  be  punctual.  I  feel  no  obstinacy  or  disinclination  to 
yield  to  strong  internal  conviction,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  fervent 
heart-felt  joy  in  yielding  to  both  great  and  small,  high  and  low,  gen- 
tlemen and  peasants,  children  and  servants,  and  thence  a  willingness 
to  listen  and  an  inclination  to  suffer  myself,  if  possible,  to  be  con- 
vinced. But  when  I  feel  no  conviction  I  can  never  think  of  yield- 
ing. I  am  humorous,  and  a  little  witty  or  satirical,  but  without 
intentional  malice." 

The  little  work  which  we  have  named  in  the  second  place, 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  a  comprehensive  abridgment  of 
the  various  accounts  which  have  heen  given  in  France  and 
England  of  this  distinguished  man.  Much  judgment  is  ma- 
nifested in  the  election  and  arrangement  of  facts,  and  the 
reader  will  find  in  its  contents  all  the  leading  events  and  pro- 
minent characteristics  of  its  revered  subject  Being  prima- 
rily designed  for  the  Sunday  School  Library,  it  combines  bre- 
vity and  perspicuity  with  chasteness  and  propriety  of  style 
and  diction.  It  is  compendious,  simple  and  unornamented. 
We  have  seldom  laid  down  a  briographical  memoir  with  more 
lively  sentiments  of  interest  and  surprise.  A  more  forcible 
exemplification  could  not  be  presented  of  the  power  with  which 
the  exertions  of  a  single  benevolent  individual  are  invested. 
It  is  truly  observed  of  Oberlin  by  the  compiler,  "that  he 
seems  to  have  been  led  by  moral  instinct,  to  originate,  in  his 
secluded  parish,  all  the  great  plans  of  modem  religious  enter- 
prise, which  many  years  and  many  minds  have  slowly  brought 
into  existence  in  more  favoured  parts  of  Chistendom.*' 

It  is  our  hearty  desire,  that  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union  may  receive  ample  encouragement  in  the  laudable  un- 
dertaking of  diffusing  such* works,  from  able  pens,  through 
our  whole  community. 
3U 
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REVIEW. 

1.  An  Jlddress  delivered  at  Bloomington^  October  29^  1829. 
By  the  Rev.  •Andrew  Wyliej  D.D.-,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  Inauguration  as   President  of  Indiana   College^ 
Published  by  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,     Indian- 
apolis.    Pp.  30. 

2.  A  Discourse  on  Education.  Delivered  before  the  Z^- 
gislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana^  at  the  request  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Education.  By  Ji.  frylie.  Pub- 
lished in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  House  qf  Repre- 
sentativesy  Jan.  17,  1830.     Pp.  23. 

In  these  discourses  we  have  not  observed  any  remarkable 
novelties  in  the  theory  of  education ;  but  what  is  unquestion- 
ably far  more  valuable,  a  condensation  of  clear,  just,  and  prac- 
tical remarks  and  arguments,  upon  the  liberal  culture  of  youth, 
adapted  to  the  western  meridian.  The  population  of  Indiana 
has  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity  since  the  report  of  the 
last  census,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  appropriations 
of  the  state  legislature  have  borne  some  fair  proportion  to  the 
rising  greatness  of  the  people,  and  the  consequent  demand  for 
instruction.  They  may  congratulate  themselves  upon  having 
obtained  for  their  literary  institution  a  gentleman  well  quali- 
fied, if  we  tnay  judge  from  these  productions,  to  guide  their 
youth  in  the  safe  path  of  tried  and  sober  discipline.  We  have 
heard  enough  of  newly  discovered  and  compendious  methods 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  Greatly  as  the  field  of  science  may 
'  be  enlarged,  and  widely  difiused  as  the  experiments  in  com- 
municating its  fruits  may  be,  education  itself  abides  the  same. 
Knowledge  is  the  same  in  its  general  aspect,  and  in  its  rela- 
tions to  the  mind  of  man,  which  is  also  unaltered.  The  royal 
way  to  learning  has  not  yet  been  discovered. 

The  scope  and  argument  of  the  Inaugural  Address  may  be 
expressed  in  the  language  of  the  introductory  sentence:  <^  Of 
what  advantage  is  a  college  to  the  community  ?^^  A  grave 
and  interesting  question  in  any  country,  but  above  all  in  a 
newly-settled  state,  where  the  forming  hand  of  academic  in- 
stitutions must  mould  the  futur%  destinies  of  the  common- 
wealth.    The  subject  is  treated  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
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cause.  There  is  observable  in  these  compositions  a  natural 
and  simple  arrangement  of  the  topics  discussed,  which  is  pecu- 
liarly admirable  as  contrasted  with  the  lumbering  pomp  of  too 
many  harangues  ex  cathedra.  Dr  Wylie  has  command  of  a 
style  which  is  not  only  lucid  and  unaffected,  but  viyacious 
and  even  piquant  If,  in  a  few  cases,  he  sacrifices  the  staid 
dignity  of  established  form  to  the  earnest  desire  of  adducing 
forcible  examples  from  common  life,  his  illustrations  are  always, 
appropriate,  and  often  new;  and  the  whole  current  of  thought, 
though  by  no  means  recondite,  indicates  a  source  enriched 
and  purified  by  maturity  of  learning. 

The  importance  of  education  to  the  physician,  the  jurist, 
and  the  preacher,  is  shown  by  a  happy  representation  of  the 
demands  which  society  in  such  a  state  as  is  now  presented 
must  necessarily  make.  Upon  the  much  disputed  question  of 
a  learned  ministry,  the  doctrine  of  our  author  is  as  follows: 

^^*The  warmth  of  feeling  and  the  evidence  of  knowledge,  like 
heat  and  light  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  are  blended  in  religion.  The 
attempt  to  separate  them  is  both  foolish  and  wicked.  Monkish 
teachers  once  took  away  the  light;  and  a  night  of  superstition  fol- 
lowed, in  which  imposture  played  off  its  tricks,  undetected,  before 
the  ignorant  multitude.  The  neologists,  more  recently,  have  taken 
away  the  warmth,  and  have  given,  for  day,  moonshine,  in  which  no 
glow  of  holy  feeling  can  be  experienced,  nor  any  great  and  noble 
enterprise  performed.  The  philosophers  of  the  last  century  at- 
tempted at  once  to  put  out  both  the  light  and  heat  of  religion,  and 
to  supply  their  place  by  the  fire  of  their  own  totches ;  and,  after 
they  had  ^  encompassed'  themselves  with  sparks  of  their  own  kin- 
dling, and  ^  walked'  for  awhile  in  the  light  of  their  unhallowed  fires^ 
they  and  their  followers  sunk  down  together  in  the  shame  and  sor- 
sow  of  an  everlasting  disappointment.  Let  no  man  think  of  repeat- 
ing these,  or  any  of  these  experiments. 

^^  It  ia  most  deplorable  that  persons  should  be  found,  in  this  age 
of  the  world  and  of  the  church,  to  decry  human  learning,  as  thej 
call  it,  as  unnecessary  in  him  who  undertakes  to  deliver  instructions 
publicly  on  the  subject  of  religion ;  and  more  deplorable  still,  that 
they  should  l>e  kept  in  countenance  by  the  extravagance  of  those 
who  run  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and,  in  examining  the  preten- 
sions of  candidates  for  the  sacred  oflice,  require  evidence  of  human 
learning,  but  none  of  the  grace  of  God.  With  the  latter,  however, 
I  have  no  concern  at  present.  To  the  former  I  would  say.  If  your 
object  is  to  preserve  the  purity  of  religion  by  preventing  men  under 
the  influence  of  unhallowed  motives  from  intruding  into  its  most 
sacred  functions,  why  favour  the  pretensions  of  the  weak  and  igno- 
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rant  ?  Are  not  they  the  most  ambitions^  and  fond  of  displaj^  as 
well  as  most  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  their  feelings  ?  What 
sacrifices  do  they  make,  what  prospects  of  advancement  in  the 
world  do  they  renounce,  what  humiliating  services  do  th^  un- 
dertake, from  love  to  the  souls  of  men  ?  Is  not  God  the  God  of 
order  ?  What  kind  of  order  is  that  where  ignorance  teaches  and 
weakness  rules  F  Is  it  reason,  or  is  it  madness,  to  suppose  that  the 
Author  of  those  beautiful  and  magnificent  arrangements,  which  we 
every  where  behold  in  the  works  of  nature,  should  connect  the 
supernatural  influxes  of  the  Divine  Spirit  with  the  hallucinations  of 
idiocy?  Who  can  endure,  that  the  magnificent  conceptions  and 
idiomatic  phrases  of  Paul,  of  Isaiah,  or  of  Asaph,  should  come 
under  the  examination  of  a  critic,  who,  one  while,  mistakes  a  piece 
of  irony  for  direct  afiirmation,  and,  another,  substantiates  a  proof 
from  the  fancied  analogies  of  a  parable  ?^' 

After  a  copious  induction  of  particulars  serving  to  exhibit 
the  advantages  of  human  learning  to  the  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a  similar  argument  is  introduced  to  show  the  necessity 
of  colleges,  to  furnish  for  the  community  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachers  for  academies  and  common  schools.  If  our  limits 
did  not  forbid,  we  should  gladly  extract  the  paragraphs  which 
contain  this  discussion — so  opportune  at  the  present  time. 
Other  classes  of  society  are  also  directed  to  the  high  pri- 
vilege of  literary  and  scientific  instruction,  and  the  iimuence 
of  education  upon  the  popular  happiness  is  exhibited  in  the 
conclusion  of  the  Address. 

The  Discourse  or^  Education  was  delivered  before  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  during  their  sessions  of  the 
current  year.  It  treats  rather  more  in  detail  the  general  topics 
which  are  afibrded  by  this  comprehensive  subject,  and  bears 
the  stamp  of  the  same  practical  and  enlightened  observation. 
The  ingenious  and  feeling  apology  widi  which  it  opens  con- 
tains a  pledge  of  the  reverend  author  to  devote  himself  to  the 
interests  of  his  newly  chosen  state.  The  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral  education  of  youth  is  made  to  pass  under  review, 
and  that  specific  form  of  instruction  which  is  adapted  *to  our 
peculiar  institutions  and  circumstances  is  indicated.  Upon 
the  subject  of  physical  discipline  we  may  perhaps  be  opposed 
by  the  current  of  popular  sentiment,  yet  our  impressions  have 
been  well  expressed  and  considerably  deepened  by  the  follow- 
ing remarks  of  the  speaker: 

^^  Gymnastics  sorted  well  with  the  ancient  order  of  things ;  and 
the  institutions  in  which  they  were  performed,  were  in  a  style  of 
magnificence,  which  accorded  with  the  supposed  importance  of  the 
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object.  They  were  immense  establishments,  furnished  with  halls 
and  porticos,  dressing-rooms,  and  anointing-rooms,  and  baths,  and 
gravelled  squares,  in  which  the  exercises  were  performed,  when  the 
weather  was  fine,  and  zysti,  or  covered  ones,  to  be  used  when  it 
rained.  They  had  their  stadiums,  too,  which  were  semicircles,  of 
▼ast  extent,  provided  with  seats  for  the  accommodation  of  specta-* 
tors,  after  the  manner  of  a  theatre.  That  at  Athens  was  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  and  of  such  stupendous  size,  that  at  some 
distance,  according  to  Pausanias,  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  white 
mountain  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus.  Besides,  there  were  groves 
and  sheets  of  fresh  water,  which  gave  variety  and  a  refreshing  cool- 
ness to  the  scene.  Athens  had  no  less  than  three  of  these  estab- 
Hshments,  the  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  and  the  Cynosarges.  fai 
these  her  philosophers  delivered  their  instructions,  and  the  paedo- 
tribae,  and  other  officers  of  the  establishment,  attended  upon  their 
various  duties.  The  whole  was  under  the  severest  regulations,  and 
the  punbhment  of  death  attached,  in  certain  cases,  to  their  viola- 
tion ;  and,  in  order  to  give  the  necessary  degree  of  excitement, 
pubfic  games  were  celebrated,  in  which  the  educated  contended 
with  each  other  in  the  various  athletic  exercises ;  and  the  victors 
were  crowned  and  extolled  to  the  skies  by  tl^e  assembled  multitude. 
Such  were  the  gymnastics  of  the  ancients — not  the  contemptible, 
unmanly,  and  ridiculous  thihgs  which,  in  modem  times,  have  as- 
sumed the  name.  And  if  toe  are  to  have  gymnasia,  let  them  be 
somewhat  in  conformity  with  the  ancient  model.  But  we  need 
them  not.  We  want  our  young  men  to  become  neither  boxers,  nor 
wrestlers,  nor  runners,  nor  charioteers,  nor  universal  champions ; 
much  less  do  we  want  them  to  learn  how  to  climb  a  rope,  or  to 
go  through  the  oiher  futile  manoeuvres  of  modem  gymnastics.  A 
sound  mind,  in  a  healthful  body,  ought  to  be  our  motto.  To  ensure 
this  end,  by  a  system  of  bodily  exercises,  sdch  as  shall  not  retard 
the  student  in  the  progress  of  his  intellectual  pursuits,  such  as  shall 
be  productive  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  may  comport  with 
the  general  purposes  of  education  in  modern  times,  requires  a  plan 
different  from  any  that  has  yet  been  put  into  execution.  The  public 
mind  is  awake  on  the  subject,  and  important  improvements  will 
doubtless  be  made." 

There  is  something  striking  in  the  defence  of  polite  litera- 
ture: 

^^  Things  are  viewed,  by  a  person  of  cultivated  taste,  under  a 
difierent  aspect  from  that  in  which  they  are  presented  to  an  ordinary 
behol(]er.  The  grandest  scenes  in  the  universe  are  lost  to  the  duU 
peasant.  The  glories  of  the  opening  day  summon  him  to  toil ;  the 
sofl  and  mellow  tints  of  the  evening  sky,  as  they  fade  away  into  nighty 
invite  him  to  repose.     The  ground  and  trees,  clothed  in  firesh  vev- 
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dure,  the  8in|ring  of  birds,  the  flowery  meadows,  and  the  nimierow 
rills  OD  every  side,  glittering  in  the  sun,  are  so  many  signs  that  it  is 
spring.  The  harvest-field,  waving  with  golden  grain,  he  looks  upon 
only  as  a  source  of  profit.  ^  The  sear  and  sallow  leaf  of  autumn, 
and  the  soft,  sweet,  melancholy  aspect  of  that  delightful  season  raise 
in  his  mind  no  peculiar  emotions.  The  thunder-storm  of  summer, 
and  the  scowling  blasts  of  winter,  are  to  him  simply  disagreeable. 
He  would,  like  Marius,  use  a  tablet  of  Phidias  for  a  trencher  ;  he 
would  convert  the  harp  of  Sinus  into  a  mouse-trap  1  Nor  let  me 
be  told  that  the  pleasures  of  a  cultivated  taste  conduce  to  no  valuaUe 
purpose.  Utility  and  beauty  are  always  Combined ;  and,  if  it  were 
not  so,  beauty  would  itself  be  utility.  It  is  only  the  rude  who  ad- 
mire gewgaws  and  tinsel.  A  good  education  will  confer  a  manly 
taste:  and,  to  this  end,  nothing  contributes  more,  than  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  those  productions  of  genius  which  have  commanded 
the  admiration  of  every  enlightened  age,  and  which  will  remain,  and 
be  studied,  as  models  of  future  imitation,  so  long  as  excellence  shall 
b^  admired  among  men." 

The  concluding  remarks  are  such  as  deserve  to  be  well 
pondered  by  the  statesmen  to  whom  they  were  addressed: 

^^  If  these  things  are  so,  no  further  argument  is  necessary  to  de- 
monstrate the  interest  which  the  state  has  in  the  cause  of  education. 
The  truth  is,  the  state  must  have  educated  men,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether  th^y  shall  be  of  foreign  or  domestic  growth  and 
manufacture.  Those  who  are  able  wiU  educate  their  sons ;  and  if 
they  have  not  the  means  of  doing  it  within  their  own  state,  they  will 
send  them  abroad,  and,  with  them,  the  money  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  object.  On  the  other  hand,  the  means  of  a  good  education 
will  attract  hither  the  generous  and  gifted  youth  of  other  states,  who 
will  not  only  bring  along  with  them  a  portion  of  their  wealth  to  be 
expended  among  us,  but,  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  their 
talents  and  enterprise.  Already  there  are  several  of  this  character  in 
your  seminary  from  the  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles,  and  we  hear 
of  others  preparing  to  come  from  other  parts.  Extreme  noortifica* 
tion  awaits  us,  should  their  expectations  not  be  realized.  We  have 
many  things  to  encourage  us ;  a  healthful  situation  ;  teachers  in  the 
prime  of  life  and  full  of  the  ardour  of  literary  pursuits  ;  opposition 
has  ceased ;  the  resources  of  the  country  are  daily  oflering  new 
fields  to  enterprise  ;  improvement  of  every  kind  is  going  forward ; 
and,  what  is  more  encouraging  still,  the  youth  of  our  country  are  of 
a  character  which  presents  the  very  best  materials  to  the  forming 
hand  of  education.  They  have  not  been  enervated  by  luxury,  nor 
brought  up  in  idleness.  They  have  been  habituated  to  subordina- 
tion, and  understand  its  value.  Their  genius  is  not  less,  and  their 
energy  is  greater,  than  what  we  usually  find  in  plder  settlements. 
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There  is^  moreover,  if  1  am  Dot  mistaken  in  the  observations  which 
my  short  residence  in  the  state  has  allowed  me  to  make,  ihai^  in, 
the  public  sentiment  of  this  country,  which  is  highly  congenial  with 
the  feelings  of  young  men  possessing  that  generous  pride  of  character 
which  scorns  to  take  what  it  does  not  merit,  and  seeks  to  render 
itself  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  estimation  afler  which  it  aspires. 
People  here  look  at  men  apart  from  all  appendages.  The  pompous 
fooleries  of  rank  are  unknown.  Wealth  without  character  cannot 
command  respect.  Talents  and  moral  worth  are  ak»ne  regarded. 
Opulence  and  fashion  must  doff  their  plumes  when  they  come  to 
the  standard.  This  state  of  things  will  not  permit  a  combination 
of  envious  knaves  to  put  down  an  honest  man,  and  shelter  the  pro- 
ceeding under  the  strength  of  party  interest,  or  the  plausibility  of 
sacred  names.  Elsewhere  there  may  be  more  of  the  polish  and 
refinement  which  wealth  bestows  ;  but  here  there  is  more  of  the 
honest  simplicity  of  nature,  and  a  greater  abundance  of  those  gene- 
rous qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  that  constitute  a  soil  in  which 
every  excellence  belonging  to  the  human  character  promises  to  ob- 
tain, like  the  trees  of  our  own  deep  forests,  the  largest  and  stateliest 
growth." 

We  have  reserved  until  the  last  the  few  words  which  we 
have  to '  say  respecting  classical  learning,  the  importance  of 
which  is  so  strongly  questioned,  as  well  as  the  proper  method 
of  pursuing  the  study.  In  these  points  president  Wylie  speaks 
from  experience,  and  like  most  who  do  so  speak,  has  given  us 
sound  ^and  authorized  opinions.  This  estimate  of  the  study  of 
language  is  thus  forcibly  expressed: 

^^  Ipterest  is  excited  in  the  mind  by  novelty,  by  grandeur  and 
beauty,  by  sympathy  with  whatever  is  felt  to  belong  to  our  common 
nature,  by  whatever  is  believed  to  conduce  to  our  personal  welfare, 
and  by  perception  of  the  correspondences  and  analogies  of  things. 
Besides,  the  mind  feels  an  interest,  arising  from  the  consciousness 
of  its  own  powers,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  be  exercised  with  suc- 
cess in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  For  these  reasons,  I  know  of  no 
excuse  for  the  powers  of  the  youthful  understanding  more  etigaging^ 
as  well  as  more  variously  beneficial,  than  that  which  is  afforded  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages.  If  the  study  of 
these  is  dull,  depend  on  it  the  fault  is  not  in  the  study.  The  mere 
ability  to  translate  a  word  out  of  one  language  into  another  is  a 
contemptible  affair  ;  and  if  that  were  all  the  advantage  to  be  gained 
from  the  study,  the  cause  of  education  would  not  suffer,  if  all  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics  were  collected  into  one  pile,  and  all 
the  dull  boys  and  learned  pedants  that  were  ever  vexed  in  the  use 
of  them,  were  permitted  to  make  a  bonfire  of  them  to-morrow.  It 
is  because  of  the  new  thoughts,  the  noble  sentiments,  the  beauti- 
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fal  images,  the  strikiog  illustrations,  the  sketches  of  character,  in 
which  Uie  ancient  classics  abound,  as  well  as  of  the  reguhr  stnic- 
ture  of  the  language  in  which  these  things  are  conveyed,  that  they 
possess  such  power  to  engage  the  attention,  and  constitute  so  usefiil 
an  exercise  to  the  powers  of  the  juvenile  understanding." 

Taking  this  in  connexion  with  the  observations  contained 
in  the  Inaugural  Address,  we  consider  the  argument  in  favour 
of  this  discipline  to  be  fairly  stated.  It  is  well  observed  that 
the  very  language  of  science  has  incorporated  into  it  a  large 
body  of  the  ancient  tongues.  It  was  the  venerable  and  witty 
Dr  Nesbit  (if  we  remember  aright)  who  used  to  say  to  his 
pupils,  that  if  they  would  understand  scientific  discussions  in 
English,  they  must  either  learn  the  Greek  and  Latin,  or  be 
content  to  carry  a  folio  of  Johnson's  dictionary  in  each  coat- 
pocket  We  have  access  to  a  manuscript  letter  of  Dr  Nesbit, 
addressed  to  the  late  Rev.  James  Waddell  of  Virginia,  in  which 
he  advances,  in  substance,  the  same  opinion.  Speaking  of  his 
pupils,  he  says  "  Without  the  knowledge  of  these  languages, 
not  only  every  branch  of  philosophy,  but  almost  every  book 
that  has  been  written  in  the  English  language,  will  be  utterly 
unintelligible  to  them.  In  order  to  understand  any  science 
whatever,  we  must  comprehend  the  terms  which  are  made  use 
of  in  teaching  it;  and  you  know  very  well  that  the  very  names 
of  the  sciences,  and  every  term  used  in  them,  are  Greek  and 
Latin;  that  the  sciences  can  speak  no  other  tongues  than  these. 
Besides,  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  the  history  of 
the  human  mind,  are  to  be  learned  to  the  greatest  advantage 
in  the  classic  autiiors.  They  make  us  acquainted  with  %l  race 
of  men,  in  comparison  with  whom  the  moderns  are  mere  in- 
sects. They  contain  many  m^ims  of  morals  and  good  sense, 
and  contribute  equally  to  the  improvement  of  the  understand- 
ing, the  imagination,  and  the  heart  They  likewise  contain 
the  rules  of  just  criticism,  and  the  best  examples  of  compo- 
sition. The  very  terms  in  which  they  have  delivered  the 
history  of  human  nature  are  the  best  and  fittest  that  have 
hitherto  been  discovered.  In  my  philosophical  selections,  I 
make  great  use  of  their  testimony,  and  I  know  no  books  in 
the  world,  the  holy  scriptures  only  excepted,  which  contain 
more  just  notions  of  men  and  things.  There  is  the  more  need 
of  recommending  the  classics  in  this  country,  on  account  of 
the  alarming  progress  of  infidelity  and  scepticism,  which  have 
become  the  established  irreligian  of  the  leaders  of  the  people. 
Almost  all  the  infidel  writers  are  smatterers;  and  those  who 
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are  no^  are  eneaniea  to  the  atacly  of  the  clafiaics,  and  the  dif- 
fusion of  moral  ]uiowle4ge  and  good  sense  among  the  people* 

Some  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  the  classic  enthusiasm  of' 
a  veteran  in  this  department,  of  whom  tradition  •  tells  us  that 
he  had)  in  his  verjItK^ybood,  cK>inmitted  to  memory  the  whole, 
^neid  of  Virgil:  yet  the  sentiments  are  such  as  bear  a  rigid 
scrutiny,  and  are  no  less  seasonable  now  than  they  were  in . 
1790.  Upon  the  same  subject,  and  with  the  same  yiewS|  Dr 
Wylie  observes: 

^^  People  complain  of  puUic  instructors  in  the  ans  and  sciences 
for  writing  and  speaking  a  language  which  nobody  but  the  learned 
can  understand:  whereas,  in  truth,  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  things  to . 
be  taught,  not  in  the  terms  by  which  a  knowledge  of  them  is  com«- 
municated.  The  ideas  are  uncommon:  they  lie  beyond  the  range  . 
of  ordinary  tboi](ght,  and  the  terms  by  which  they  are  indicated  roust 
lie,  consequently,  out  of  the  compass  of  ordinary  language.  Phi- 
losophy, which,  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  means  all  kinds  of 
knowledge  that  are  valuable,  except  that  which  pertains  to  the  com- 
mon concerns  of  life,  and  which  nobody  bas  any  occasion  to  learn, 
has,  and  must  have,  a  language  of  its  own.  If  the  appropriate  terms 
in  which  it  is  now  taught  were  laid  aside,  others  must  be  invented  to 
fill  their  place,  or  ordinary  words  must  be  used  in  a  new  significa-^ 
tion.  S,ueh  a  mode  of  conrainnitation  would  be  tedious,  doubtfot, 
and  embarrassing  to  the  learner  in  a  much  higher  degree  than  that 
which  adopts  the  beautiful,  terse,  and  comprehensive  language  in 
which  philosophy  delights.  To  use  learned  terms  on  common  topics 
is  pedantry.  But  learned  themes  it  is  next  to  imposBible  to  discass 
in  colloquial  style." 

Next  to  the  folly  of  totally  rejecting  the  ancient  writers,  we 
deprecate  the  hasty  and  time*saving  methods  of  communicat- 
ing them  which  are  gaining  public  favour.  It  is  not  merely 
the  systems  of  instruction  which  turn  oui* polished  scholars  in 
eight,  sixteen,  or  forty-eight  lessons,  and  which  are  advertised 
in  the  same  column  with  the  lozenges,  panaceas,  and  catholi- 
cons  of  pseudo-pharmacy,  against  which  we  exclaim.  Our 
academies  and  coUeses  are  not  exempt  from  the  Utopian  scheme 
of  thus  building  wi&out  a  foundation,  and  forsaking  the  beaten 
path  of  safe  experience.  Professors  and  instructors  have  been 
found '  to  advocate  the  easy  modes  of  over-leaping  dry  gram- 
mars and  laborious  rules,  and  skipping  into  learning  by  the 
aid  of  translations,  interlineary  or  oral,  or  the  rapid  and  per- 
functory reading  of  works  without  syntactical  analysis.  It 
would  seem  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  these  neophjrtes  in 
classical  literature,  for  we  hesitate  i\ot  to  say  that  among  their! 
3  V  * 
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ranks  is  found  no  practised  scholar,  that  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar which  they  thus  undervalue  must,  necessarily,  be  acquired 
at  some  period  of  the  literary  progress.  The  understanding 
of  a  given  sentence  depends  upon  the  dissection  of  its  clauses 
and  the  knowledge  of  its  construction,  and  this  upon  the  acco- 
rifltte  discrimination  of  those  particular  inflections  which  occur; 
and  this  is  what  the  principles  of  grammar  inculcate.  In  tfic 
art  of  war  it  is  a  maxim,  that  fortresses  are  never  to  be  left 
unsubdued  in  the  rear.  Mutatis  mutandis,  it  is  a  ma^im  in 
every  walk  of  life.  The  question  then  arises,  shall  the  prin- 
ciples which  are  necessary  to  the  enucleation  of  every  sentence 
be  learned  at  the  outset,  or  shall  they  be-  acquired  by  piece- 
meal at  the  moment  when  they  are  needed?  Shall  the  gram- 
mar be  mastered  in  its  simple  form,  with  its  parts  in  beautiful 
connexion,  or  the  scattered  members  of  its  harmonious  ar- 
rangement be  picked  up  by  the  way  disconnected,  with  the 
inevitable  evil  of  mistaking  exceptions  for  rules,  and  anoma- 
lies for  established  usage?  This  is  to  revert  to  the  condition 
in  which  learners  were  placed  before  the  formation  of  gram- 
mars. It  reduces  the  scholar  to  the  labour  of  doing  for  him- 
s^f,  at  immense  pains,  and  with  doubtful  success,  what  able 
j^ilologists  have  long  since  provided  to  his  hand.  Under 
pretence  of  saving  toil,-  it  rejects  the  labour-saving  machine, 
and  returns  the  learner  to  the  sorrowful  process  of  unassisted 
nature.  For  although  the  new  system  purports  to  be  in  analogy 
with  the  mechanical  improvements  of  modern  physics,  it  is 
every  thing  else,  and  upon  close  inspection  the  lucid,  brief  and 
symmetrical  grammar  is  the  very  appliance  which  we  need. 

In  these  strictures,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  in- 
cluding the  many  ingenious  methods  which  faithful  teachers 
and  private  scholars  have  found  useful  in  varying  the  mono- 
tony of  philological  pursuits,'  or  exciting  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
learner,  or  adapting  the  mode  of  special  inculcation  to  the 
subject  The  minds  of  men  differ,  and  a  thousand  minor 
systems  have  been  devised,  all,  let  it  be  observed,  founded  on 
a  sense  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  labouring  the  preli- 
minary discipline.  Erasmus  acquired  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
by  laborious  translations  into  Latin.  The  ancient  grammari- 
ans recommended  the  practice  of  translating  and  retranslating 
into  the  original;  a  method  recommended  and  adopted  by^Sir 
William  Jones.  Henry  de  Nismes  teUs  us,  that  he  could,  while 
at  school,  <<  repeat  Homer  from  one  end  to  the  other."  Wy  t- 
tenbach  repeated  each  paragraph  of  the  author  whom  he  stu- 
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died,  and  then  each  book,  and  finally  each  volume.  These 
and  various  methods  which  might  be  cited  are  not  unlikely  to 
be  useful  to  individuals;  but  how  far  do  they  agree  with  the 
newly-discovered  plan  of  giving  by  wholesale  what  the  labo- 
rious scholars  of  other  times  took  years  to  accomplish  by 
wearisome  steps? 

-  It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  desired,  that  those  under  whose 
auspices  the  education  of  the  next  race  of  men  is  to  be  con- 
ducted, should  be  above  the  danger  of  mistaking  these  specious 
lights  of  false  learning  for  their  guides  in  the  path  of  instruc- 
tion. 


Travels  in  Turkey,  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Palestine,  in  1824, 
1825,  1826  and  1827.  By  R.  R.  Madden,  Esq.  M.R. 
C.J.     In  two  volumes.     London,  1829. 

Voyages  and  travels,  unlike  most  other  books,  are  becoming 
every  day  more  interesting.  Mere  curiosity  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  sated  long  ago;  but  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  the  age  have  created  a  demand  for  information  not  so  easily 
supplied.  The  great  schemes  of  philanthropy,  which  form  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  present  aspect  of  the  Christian  world, 
give  an  importance  to  the  most  minute  details  respecting  dis- 
tant countries,  which  intrinsically  they  do  not  possess.  Every 
new  light  that  is  thrown  upon  the  character  and  manners  of 
Mohammedans  and  Pagans,  facilitates  the  access  of  religion 
ind  civilization,  and  puts  new  instruments  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  employed  in  pulling  down  the  strong  holds  of 
the  adversary.  Neither  missionaries  nor  their  patrons,  nor  the 
christian  public  appreciate  aright,  before  experiment,  the  infi- 
nite importance  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  state  of 
society  in  heathen  lands,  the  specific  influence  of  difierent 
false  creeds,  and  the  methods  of  attack  upon  their  prejudices 
most  likely  to  produce  effect.  Many  a  well  meant  efllort  has 
been  met  with  disappointment,  and  many  a  promising  design 
abandoned  in  despair,  from  an  unfortunate  neglect  of  these 
minutise,  on  the  part  of  those  who  formed  the  plan  or  under- 
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took  to  execute  it  One  error  of  this  kind,  which  has  produced 
such  effects  in  particular  abundance,  it  may  be  well- to  q>ecif7. 
The  habit  of  despising  those  less  civilized,  becomes  so  fixed 
in  all  the  natives  of  enlightened  countries,  that  they  come  at 
last  to  imagine  that  the  objects  of  their  scorn  entertain  the  same 
views.  Our  own  understandings  are  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy,  that  we  scarcely  think 
it  possible  for  those  less  favoured  not  to  feel  their  humiliating 
distance.  We  go  among  them,  therefore,  with  an  expectation 
that  they  will  at  once  recognize  us  as  superiors,  and  accept  of 
us  as  masters.  Mortifying  experience  soon  undeceives  the 
traveller.  He  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the  obvious  fact, 
that  those  among  whom  he  finds  himself,  not  only  feel  no  dis- 
position to  do  him  reverence,  but  despise  him  heartily.  When 
the  first  paroxysm  of  wonder  is  subsided,  he  discovers  that 
the  degree  of  their  contempt  is  greater  even  than  his  own  for 
them,  and  is  indeed  in  exact  proportion  to  their  inferiority  in 
knowledge  and  refinement.  It  is  in  vain  that  he  sets  before 
their  eyes  the  circumstances  which  to  his  mind  are  demonstra- 
tive of  their  inferiority.  He  learns  too  late  that  the  value  of 
such  advantages  can  be  estimated  only  by  those  who  have  en- 
joyed them,  and  that  the  exhibition  of  his  gifts  and  graces  to 
the  semi-barbarian  or  savage,  is*  a  wasteful  casting  of  pearls 
before  swine. 

Such,  we  believe,  has  been  the  mortifying  experience,  more 
or  less,  of  all  ancient  and  modern  travellers,  whatever  may 
have  been  their  character  aqd  previous  preparation,  or  the 
scene  of  their  adventures.  In  no  part  of  tne  world,  however, 
has  this  mishap  befallen  travellers  with  such  provoking  uni- 
formity and  to  so  galling  an  extent,  as  among  tiie  Mohamme- 
dans, Arabs,  Moors,  Persians,  and  particularly  Turks.  Besides 
the  contempt  for  foreigners  already  spoken  of,  as  characteris-. 
tic  of  all  nations,  in  proportion  to  their  ignorance  and  want  of 
cultivation,  there  comes  in  this  case  into  play,  religious  pre- 
judice and  the  very  quintessence  of  bigotry."  The  Gentoo 
worshipper  of  Juggernaut,  and  the  African  adorer  of  the  Devil, 
may  regard  the  Christian  as  heretical,  because  he  will  not  join 
them  in  their  orgies;  but  he  bears  this  stigma  in  common  with 
all  others  who  dissent  from  their  religion.  The  Moslem,  on 
the  contrary,  is  taught  contempt  and  hatred  of  the  Christians 
as  an  article  of  faith,  and  learns  to  curse  them  when  he  learns 
to  pray.  He  execrates  them,  not  because  they  are  not  Mos- 
lems, but  because  they  are  Christians;  his  antipathy  is  not  a 
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general  one  against  all  unbelief^  but  a  specific  one  against  the 
gospel.  According  to  the  Koran,  they  are  Cajirs  or  Infidels, 
par  eminence^  and  the  zealous  Musselman  cannot  vindicate 
his  orthodoxy  more  triumphantly  than  by  spitting  in  the  face 
of  every  Frank  whom  he  encounters  in  the  lanes  of  Constan- 
tinople, or  on  the  wharves  of  Alexandria.  The  first  Christian 
travellers  in  the  east  had,  therefore,  a  twofold  di£Bculty  to 
encounter,  one  resulting  from  the  imperfect  civilization,  the 
other  from  the  religious  prejudice  of  the  nations  whom  they 
visited.  The  first  circumstance  which  wrought  a  change  in 
the  views  of  the  orientals,  was  their  inevitable  discovery  of 
the  superior  value  of  European  manufactures.  When  they 
had  once  allowed  themselves  to  be  convinced, '  that  for  fire* 
arms,  cutlery,  and  many  other  articles  of  luxury  and  conve* 
nience,  they  must  be  indebted  to  the  Franks,  they  began  to 
court  tiieir  intercourse;  but  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  they 
continued  to  do  it,  without  abating  a  tittle  of  their  orthodox 
contempt  Europeans  found  more  favour  in  their  eyes,  but 
it  was  tiie  favour  shown  to  craftsmen  and  mechanics,  and  the 
Turkish  Aga,  while  he  bargained  for  a  pair  of  pistols  or  a  shirt, 
made  no  scruple  of  spitting  on  the  beard  of  the  vile  giaour 
who  ofiered  them  for  sale.  The  notion  now  prevailed,  that 
all  Europeans  were  manufacturers  and  pedlars,  an  opinion 
which  gamed  them  freer  access  to  those  countries,  but  by  no 
means  added  greatly  to  their  dignity.  A  second  discovery 
soon  followed.  The  residence  of  one  or  two  physicians  from 
the  west,  in  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
inhabitants  to  a  new  trait  of  superiority  in  the  unclean  dogs^ 
as  they  politely  call  us,  and  one  of  more  moment  than  all 
others  previously  known.  The  gift  of  healing  is  valued  every 
where  beyond  all  price,  but  no  where  so  extravagantly  as  in 
those  countries  where  disease  abounds,  and  medicine  is  only 
known  by  name.  A  few  simple  cures  performed  by  surgeons 
to  the  European  factories,  or  by  travelling  physicians,  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  miserable  population  of  the  west  of 
Asia.  The  Russels  of  Aleppo  received  every  thing  but  an 
apotheosis,  and  many  an  awkward  operator  whom  necessity 
had  palmed  upon  the  French  and  English  factories  in  Asia  as 
their  medical  advisers,  acquired  a  reputation  never  earned  by 
the  most  successful  practice  in  the  wards  of  the  Hotel  Dieu 
and  St  Bartholomew's*  Every  Frank  was  now  a  doctor.  The 
most  solemn  disavowals,  were  unable  to  rescue  the  most  un- 
pretending stranger  from  this  honourable  imputation.     Natu- 
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ralists,  traders,  soldiers,  missionaries,  all  received  a  medical 
degree,  on  getting  into  Asia;  but  the  multitude  of  their  pa- 
tients, the  unreasonableness  of  their  demands,  and  the  mode- 
ration of  their  fees,  made  it  a  dear  bought  honour. 

This  false  idea  of  the  sanative  abilities  of  all  Christian  tra- 
vellers, annoying  as  it  has  been  in  its  effects  to  many  indivi- 
duals, has  opened  a  new  source  of  information  with  respect  to 
oriental  countries.  Domestic  society  among  Mohammedans 
is,  like  their  dwelline-houses,  protected  on  the  outside  by  a 
uniform  dead  wall.  Nothing  can  be  seen  upon  the  surface. 
To  know  any  thing  about  them  you  must  get  inside;  a  privi- 
lege which  none  but  a  physician  can  enjoy.  So  long  as  the 
Mohammedans  retain  dieir  present  views,  with  respect  to 
female  character  and  manners,  the  harem  must  be  kept  invio- 
late from  all  but  necessary  visiters.  And  it  is  only  there  that 
the  r^al  disposition  of  the  individual  appears  to  be  revealed. 
The  uniform  monotony  of  character  exhibited  by  Turks  and 
other  Moslems  when  abroad,  is  obviously  constrained  and  arti- 
ficial^ it  is  only  in  domestic  privacy  that  those  distinctive 
traits  which  mark  the  individual  become  apparent  It  seems 
probable,  therefore,  that  for  many  years  to  come,  medical 
men  must  be  relied  upon  for  information  of  this  kind;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  has  suggested  the  propriety  of  travellers  and 
missionaries  furnishing  themselves  with  some  degree  of  skill 
in  that  profession,  if  for  no  other  purpose,  merely  as  a  passport, 
and  the  surest  means  of  conciliating  favour.  That  this  device 
will  prove  successful  there  can  be  no  doubt;  for  nothing  can 
exceed  the  confidence  reposed  in  European  therapeutics  by 
the  orientals.  It  seems  as  if  their  extreme  religious  and  poli- 
tical antipathy  to  Franks  and  Christians,  as  such,  had  reacted 
to  produce  an  opposite,  extreme  pf  superstitious  admiration  of 
their  merits  in  a  medical  capacity.  And  yet  it  is  amusing  to 
observe  here,  as  in  a  former  case,  with  what  facility  this  re- 
verential awe  is  made  to  coalesce  with  a  cordial  detestation  of 
the  same  men  as  unbelievers,  and  a  profound  contempt  for 
them  as  savages.  A  curious  example  of  this  kind  is  given  by 
Mr  Madden.  His  Greek  drogueman  had  been  applauding,  in 
no  measured  terms,  the  skill  of  his  employer,  at  a  coffee-shop 
in  Constantinople.  After  some  extravagant  falsehood  of  this 
kind,  <^  one  turned  up  his  eyes  and  said  there  was  but  one 
God;  another  praised  my  skill  and  cried,  <  Mahomet  is  the 
friend  of  GrodP  The  latter  gentleman  held  out  his  wrist  to 
have  his  pulse  felt,  and  said  in  a  very  civil  tone  of  voice, 
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*  OueU  giaour j^  *  Come  you  dog!'  This  endearing  epithet 
Turks  consider  oueht  not  to  give  an  infidel  offence,  because  it 
is  more  a  man's  misfortune  than  his  fault  to  be  bom  <  a  Chris- 
tian, and  consequently  a  dog/ ''  The  fact  indeed  is,  that  they 
attribute  the  immense  superiority  of  European  doctors  to  their 
dealings  with  the  evil  one,  and  consequently  view  their  per- 
sons with  the  same  admiring  horror  which  the  vulear  among 
us  would  entertain  for  an  accomplished  conjurer.  Those  who 
travel  in  the  east  must,  therefore,  still  prepare  themselves  to 
be  despised  and  abhorred,  while  they  are  wondered  at  and 
lauded.  Most  travellers,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  will  have  phi- 
losophy enough  to  face  this  danger,  and  few  will  probably 
neglect  hereafter  to  provide  themselves  with  so  useful  a  re- 
commendation and  protection  as  the  medical  profession  un- 
doubtedly affords. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  consideration  of  the  great  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  medical  men  in  oriental  travel,  that  induced 
the  writer  of  the  book  before  us  to  record  his  observations  for 
the  public  eye.  We  know  nothing  of  him  further  than  his 
book  reveals,  and  that  amounts  to  this,  that  he  is  an  English 
surgeon,  led  to  travel  in  the  east  by  a  desire  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  plague  in  the  countries  where  it  rages.  From 
his  style,  and  the  tone  of  his  reflections,  we  should  infer  that 
he  was  quite  a  young  man,  of  good  sense,  and  tolerable  educa- 
tion, but  neither  very  strict  in  his  principles,  nor  refined  in 
taste  and  sentiment  We  know  not  whether  to  consider  it  a 
virtue  or  a  fault,  that  he  is  wholly  free  from  any  tincture  of 
romance.  He  sees  nothing  with  a  poet's  eye*.  Most  travel- 
lers, whatever  their  profession,  have  exhibited  some  symptoms 
of  enthusiastic  temperament,  at  some  point  of  their  progress. 
So  natural,  indeed,  is  it  to  look  for  this  in  travellers,  that  even 
Mr  Madden  tries  occasionally  to  support  the  character  by  loud 
declamations  in  "  Cambyses's  vein"  upon  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
mutability  of  earthly  things,  &.c.  These  flights,  however, 
are  most  evidently  not  expressions  of  strong  deling,  but  set 
speeches.  The  only  subject  upon  which  the  author  seems 
at  all  enthusiastic  is  the  plague,  a  circumstance  which  might 
have  been  expected  from  his  profession,  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  his  travels,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  written  ^<  a  volu- 


*  We  do  not  regard  as  an  exception  Uie  poetic  mood  in  which  he  found  him- 
Mlf  while  at  Jemsalem^  His  enthusiasm  there,  as  elsewhere,  has  a  yery  factl- 
tioos  aspect,  and  bis  lyrics  are,  as  he  jusUy  terms  them,  **  feeble  yerses.** 
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minous  work^^'  to  use  hh  own  expresflion,  on  tiMit  mxaofi^ 
of  the  Lfevant  The  reader  must  not  conclude^  h<>wey^  tmt 
our  author  is  a  dull^  dry,  matter-of-fact  proser.  We  hare 
seldom  read  a  book  more  uniformly  lively  and  amusing.  In 
all  circumstanoes,  even  the  most  irksome  and  a|^allingy  tH  sea, 
in  the  desert,  in  the  pest-house,  he  would  seem,  from  bis  own 
account  at  least,  to  have  maintained  his  spirits  Unimpaired, 
aceordin^  to  his  own  maxim,  that  cAeer/ulness  and  a  /ear- 
ies9  heart  will  do  more  to  preserve  the  trcweller  /r&m  du- 
ease  thctn  all  the  prophylactics  of  Currie  or  cf  Moselcy. 
But  though  this  light-heartedness  undoubtedly  adds  interest 
to  his  narrative,  there  is  something  in  it  which  we  do  not 
like.  It  is  too  professionaL  He  describes  the  horrors  of  the 
oriental  lazar-honse  with  too  much  sang  fh>id  and  levity  for 
ordinary  readers.  The  same  spirit  runs  through  the  whole 
book.  We  look  in  vain  for  kmdly  feeling,  sympathy,  and 
moral  sensibility.  The  author's  fortitude  and  che^ulness 
are  too  exclusively  of  that  sort  which  may  be  acquired  by 
long  familiarity  wkh  scenes  of  misery,  without  Ihe  operatian 
of  a  moral  principle.  The  following  description  is  undoubt- 
edly a  graphic  one;  but  is  its  tone  agreeable  ? 

^^  The  plague  daily  increased  in  violencef  eighteen  a  day  c^  the 
natives  peiisbed,  and  few  daya  passed  over  without  the  death  of 
Europeans.  For  so  small  a  populaliop  as  that  of  Alexandria,  say 
sixteen  thousand  sools,  the  mortality  was  considerable :  every  house 
was  shut  up,  the  servants  were  not  suffered  to  go  out,  money  was 
passed  through  vinegar  before  it  was  touched,  letters  were  smoked, 
papers  were  handled  with  tongs,  passengers  in  the  streets  poked 
unwary  strangers  with  their  sticks,  to  avoid  communication,  people 
thronged  round  the  doctors'  shops  to  know  how  many  died  in  the 
night,  the  plague  was  discussed  at  breakfast,  contagion  was  de- 
scribed at  dinner,  buboes  and  carbuncles  (horresco  refierena)  were 
our  themes  at  supper.  The  laws  of  infection  were  handled  by 
young  ladies  in  the  drawing-room ;  ^  a  cat  could  communicate  the 
plague,  but  a  dog  was  less  dangerous ;  an  ass  was  a  pestiferous 
animal,  but  a  horse  was  non-contagious.  Fresh  bread  was  highly 
susceptible,  but  butcher's  meat  was  non-productive.'  If  you  looiced 
at  a  man,  he  felt  his  groin ;  if  you  complained  of  a  headache,  there 
was  a  general  flight ;  if  you  went  abroad  with  a  sallow  cheek,  the 
people  fled  in  all  directions ;  if  you  touched  the  skirt  of  a  CfaristiAi's 
coat,  you  raised  his  choler ;  and  if  you  talked  of  M'Ciean,  your  in- 
tellect was  suspected  to  be  impaired.  Heaven  preserve  you  from  a 
quarantine  in  Egypt !  It  is^  not  the  death  of  one's  neighbours  which 
is  so  overcoming,  I  am  now  accustomed  to  coffins ;  I  can  hear  of  a 
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ease  next  door  withotit  a  sympathetic  pain  in  my  axilla ;  but  it  is  the 
horror  of  eternally  hearing  of  plague ;  it  is  the  terror  of  contagion, 
which  is  depicted  in  every  &ce ;  it  is  the  presentation  of  pestilential 
apparitions  and  discourses  to  the  eye  and  to  the  ear,  morning,  noon, 
and  night,  which  make  a  house  in  quarantine  a  lazar  domicile,  for 
the  anticipation  of  death  and  the  anatomy  of  melancholy." 

When  we  add  that  Mr  Madden  is  habitually  flippant  and 
too  fond  of  saying  piqoant  things,  even  at  the  expense  of  de- 
cency, as  well  as  prone  to  embellish  and  exaggerate  in  matters 
that  concern  himself,  we  have  indicated  nearly  all  the  faults 
which  injure  the  book  as  a  whole.  Its  merits  are  considerable. 
Mr  M.  is  obf  iously  a  man  of  sense,  who  takes  clear  and  just 
views,  wJitn  unprgudiced.  On  subjects  which  he  under- 
stands from  personal  investigation,  he  avoids  the  weakness  of 
retailing  the  cheap  common-places  of  his  predecessors,  by  ex- 
pressing his  own  views.  The  following  paragraph  contains, 
m  a  few  words,  an  excellent  description  of  the  Koran: 

^^  It  unfortunately  happens,  that  the  study  requisite  to  attain  a 
competent  knowledge  of  Arabic  or  Turkish,  to  make  a  translation 
of  the  Koran,  is  so  intense,  that  men  appreciate  the  value  of  the 
volume  they  interpret,  by  the  labour  it  has  cost  them  to  comprehend 
it.  Hence  Sale's  translation  of  the  Koran  is,  of  all,  the  most  cor- 
rect and  literal  as  to  the  text,  and  yet  the  most  erroneous  in  the 
commentary.  In  every  absurdity  (and  there  are  not  a  few  in  ^  the 
perspicuous  book')  he  points  out  a  beauty.  In  every  contradiction 
(and  they  abound  in  the  first  five  chapters)  he  reconciles  the  diffe- 
rence. In  every  monstrous  doictrine  (and  most  abominable  ones 
pervade  the  volume)  he  makes  an  allegory  of  what  is  lustful,  and 
deprives  sensuality  of  half  its  grossness.  In  short.  Sale  was  the 
apologist  of  Mahometanism,  and  gives  by  far  too  favourable  a  view 
of  the  rehgion,  as  Maracci  does  an  unworthy  and  a  vile  one  of  it 
I  had  the  patience  to  read  over  the  Koran  twice,  and  I  am  disposed 
to  think  the  term  ^ftud/t^  applied  to  it  by  Vokey,  was  extremely  ap* 
propriate.  The  Koreish  dialect,  in  which  it  was  written,  is  now 
only  known  to  the  learned,  aAd  much  of  the  boasted  beauty  of  its 
poetry  is  unintelligible  even  to  them.  In  our  translation  there  has 
been  no  attempt  to  preserve  the  jingling  terminations  of  the  original, 
which  is  similar  in  style  to  some  of  the  ancient  sacred  songs  of  the 
Jews.  Every  alternate  passage  is  a  repetition  of  the  former ;  in 
every  alternate  page  you  have  a  recurrence  of  the  injunction  to  ex- 
terminate unbelieyefs.  The  promise  to  the  faithful,  ^  of  a  garden  of 
delights,  with  a  river  flowing  through  it,'  sickens  with  its  frequency ; 
and  the  threat  to  the  Christian,  ^  of  a  couch  of  hell  fire,  and  a  griev- 
ous couch  it  shall  be,'  is  doled  out  till  the  reader  is  cloyed  wiSi  the 
repetition.  It  would  be  difficult  to  put  together  a  greater  tissue  of 
3  W 
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puling  absurdity,  and  nothing  would  be  earner  thair  to  comprea  all 
the  precepts  of  the  whole  bode  iato  a  small  duodeciao/' 

This^  though  somewhat  exaggerated  in  expressioD,  is  a  just 
judgment,  and  evidently  not  derived  from  thc^  report  of  others. 
The  same  commendation  is  due  to  many  other  views  expressed 
by  Mr  Madden  upon  oriental  subjects.  We  are  also  gratified 
to  find  him  professing  uniformly  his  belief  in  revelation;  and 
often  making  use  of  his  opportunities  for  observation  to  de- 
fend and  elucidate  the  scriptures.  He  does  not,  it  is  true, 
exhibit  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  biblical  archaeology,  as 
taught  in  books,  and  therefore  sometimes  brings  forward  ad 
original  suggestions  what  has  long  been  familiar  to  the  better 
read  at  home.  But  his  intentions  are  good,  and  some  of  his 
observations  striking.  Mr  Madden's  book  is  also  valuable  as 
recording  the  experience  of  a  medical  man  trpon  the  mrest 
method  of  preserving  health,  and  gaining  access  to  the  people 
in  the  east  These  subjects  possess  so  much  interest,  in  re- 
ference to  missionary  enterprizes,  that  we  shall  endeavour  to 
compress  into  a  few  short  sentences  the  substance  of  the 
twenty-fourth  letter,  addressed  to  a  Mr  David^n,  who  had 
in  view  a  visit  to  the  east 

The  frequent  death  of  oriental  travellers  is  to  be  attributed 
partly  to  incaution,  and  partly  to  their  treating  their  own  ail- 
ments as  they  would  at  home,  without  regard  to  the  diiierence 
of  climate  and  circumstances: 

^^  The  people  of  India  suffer  not  from  diseased  liver.  The  Egyp- 
tians very  seldom  are  attacked  with  bilious  remittent  fever;  sod 
dysentery  is  by  no  means  common  amongst  the  Arabs.  In  het^ 
the  diseases  from  which  we  sufier  in  the  east  are  attributable,  io 
most  cases,  to  our  own  excesses.'' 

Animal  food  is  injurious  to  travellers,  for  two  reasoco:  be-> 
cause  their  digestive  functions  are  disturbed  by  the  change  of 
climate,  and  oecause  the  meat  in  hot  countries  is  in  itself 
bad.  Rice  is  the  most  wholesome  and  palatable  food  ia  hot 
countries. 

Englishmen  seem  to  suffer  most  in  travelUn^,  and  French-^ 
men  least,  because  the  former  will  not  accommodate  them*^ 
selves  to  circumstances  like  the  latter. 

The  oriental  costume  is  decidedly  best  adapted  to  the  cli- 
mate, and  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  is  highly  advantageous. 
It  protects  from  insult,  and  gratifies  the  natives,  whereas  our 
dress  is  considered  by  them  as  indecent 

Instead  of  linen,  the  traveller  should  wear  the  silk  crape 
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wed  by  the  natives,  and  in  the  desert  ahould  expose  it  daily 
to  the  sun« 

The  cold  bath  should  be  carefully, avoided.  The  rapour 
bath  will  be  found  both  pleasant  and  salubrious.  While  actu- 
ally journeying  the  traveller  should  be  more  abstemious  than 
usual  He  should  indulge  in  the  use  of  water  only  after 
sunset   • 

The  ordinary  allowance  of  a  Bedouin  does  not  exceed  twelve 
ounces  daily  of  black  bread  and  salt  cheese,  with  a  few  dried 
dates.  There  is  scarcely  any  disease  among  them.  The  bad 
water  in  the  desert  is  apt  to  produce  bowel  complaints  and 
typhoid  fevers.  Many  Europeans  use  brandy  to  correct  it. 
Mr  M.  recommends  powdered  charcoal. 

The  animalculae  which  abound  in  the  water  of  the  Nile  are 
made  an  excuse  by  many  for  the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors.  Mr  Madden  tells  us  that  no  ills  effects  are  to  be 
feared  from  any  quantity  of  these  animalculae,  the  gastric 
juice  destroying. them  almost  immediately,  whereas  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors  is  incompatible  in  such  a  climate  with  a 
healthy  liver.  ^^  All  Dr  Curriers  theoretical  arguments  are  as 
a  feather  in  the  scale,  when  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  those 
who  derive  their  knowledge  from  local  acquaintance  with  the 
clime,  and  personal  experience  of  its  maladies. " 

The  heavy  dews  of  the  summer  nights  are  to  be  avoided,  as 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  opthalmia  and  dysentery. 

Generally  speaking,  the  traveller  would  do  well  to  respect 
the  opinions,  and  even  the  prejudices,  of  the  natives,  touching 
what  is  wholesome  and  what  is  not 

The  six  diseases  which  the  traveller  in  Egypt  and  Arabia 
has  to  fear  are  plague,  dysentery,  opthaliAia,  bilious  remittent 
fever,  ague,  and  inflammatory  fever:  for  the  treatment  of  all 
these  Mr  Madden  gives  directions,,  repeating  that  the  mortality 
among  travellers  has  in  a  ^reat  measure  arisen  from  their  own 
mismanagement  of  their  disorders. 

We  should  be  pleased  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  speci- 
mens of  the  new  and  curious  information  which  this  book 
contains  on  the  subject  of  oriental  manners,  and  the  civil  con- 
dition of,  the  people.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  select  from 
such  a  multitude  of  minute  particulars  in  such  a  way  as  to  in- 
terest the  reader,  without  larger  extracts  than  our  limits  will 
allow.  We  observe,  too,  that  a  republication  of  the  woric  has 
been  announced,  which  will  probably  place  the  facts  that  it 
contains  within  the  reach  of  almost  all  our  readers.    We  shall, 
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therefore^  merely  ^uote  a  few  passages^  and  then  limit  our 
remaining  observations  to  two  points  more  particularly  rele- 
vant to  the  design  and  scope  of  our  own  work. 

The  state  of  feeling  between  Greeks  and  Roman  Catholics 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following: 

*'*'  The  hatred  existing  here  between  Greeks  and  Catholics,  ex- 
ceeds any  intolerance  to  be  met  with  elsewhere.  It  appears,  the 
nearer  religions  approach,  the  greater  is  the  enmity  between  their 
followers.  I  suppose  it  is  on  the  same  principle,  that  neighbouring 
states  are  more  jealous  of  one  another,  than  those  which  are  more 
remote.  I  had  a  curious  illustration  given  me  a  few  days  ago,  of 
the  animosity  of  the  Greeks  towards  their  Catholic  fellow  da?es. 
A  young  Greek,  an  only  son,  of  respectable  family,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  become  a  Mahometan.  In  a  few  days  after  this  event,  he 
was  seen  parading  before  his  father's  door,  with  his  Koran  slung 
across  his  shoulder,  his  yoHcan  at  his  side,  and  his  pistols  in  his 
bosom :  all  the  miserable  vanity  of  a  Greek  was  gratified ;  he  was 
as  happy  as  his  unfortunate  father  was  miserable.  The  poor  old 
man  would  receive  no  comfort ;  his  friends  preached  patience  and 
resignation  to  him  in  vain  :  his  neighbours  feared  he  would  go  mad ; 
they  sent  the  Papas  to  him  to  offer  consolation  ;  his  reverence  was 
a  Spartan  ;  he  resolved  to  adopt  a  mode  of  consoUtion  which  no 
Greek  could  resist :  ^  My  good  Christian,'  said  he  to  the  unhappy 
father,  ^  you  are  indeed  afflicted,  and  have  reason  to  be  dejected  at 
the  first  view  of  your  misfortune :  but,  cheer  up !  though  you  grieve 
that  your  son  has  turned  a  Turk,  how  much  more  reason  have  you 
to  rejoice  that  he  has  not  become  a  Catholic !'  The  old  man  ac* 
knowledged  he  had  reason  to  be  thankful,  and  dried  up  his  tears. 
I  vouch  not  for  the  truth  of  the  story ;  but  I  am  sure  most  Greeks 
would  have  felt  as  the  old  man  did  ;  and  roost  Levantine  Catholics 
would  have  preferred  to  see  their  infants  circumcised,  rather  than 
witness  their  baptism  at  the  Greek  altar. 

^^  Greeks  have  repeatedly  said  to  me,  ^  Why  do  you  go  to  the 
house  of  that  abominable  Catholic  V  and  a  Catholic  lady  has  given 
me  warning  to  quit  her  house,  because  I  associate  with  schismatic 
Greeks !  I  have  often  said  to  them,  ^  Why  are  you  so  anxious  to 
cut  one  another's  throats,  for  trifling  shades  of  difference  in  doc- 
trines, which  neither  of  you  understand  ?  I  have  questioned  you 
both  about  your  religions,  and  neither  of  you  can  tell  me  the  tenets 
of  your  own.  Each  of  you  indeed  talk  about  the  blasphemy  of  using 
leavened  or  unleavened  bread  at  the  akar ;  and  for  this  distinction, 
you  forget  that  you  are  both  ambitious  of  heii^  called  Chrtsttans ; 
and  endeavour  to  arm  the  vengeance  of  your  common  enemy,  the 
Turk,  against  the  bosoms  of  each  other.' " 
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The  miseittble  effects  of  despotism  on  the  Christian  popula- 
tion of  the  Turkish  empire  is  vividly  described  by  Mr  M. 

^^  During  the  Greek  revolution,  the  Rajfohs  in  Constantinople 
who  escaped  the  first  massacre,  could  not  refrain  from  returning  to 
the  city  that  was  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  their  families. 
A  friend  o£  mine  met  two  of  the  principal  Greeks  of  the  Fanal^ 
walking  with  great  composure  in  Pera,  the  evening  of  the  day  that 
their  houses  had  been  broken  into  to  drag  them  to  death  ;  they  had 
escaped  through  a  window  :  and  this  gentleman  offered  to  put  them 
aboard  an  English  vessel,  disguised  as  sailors,  and  thus  ensure  their 
safety.  They  refused ;  they  could  not  bring  themselves  to  leave 
the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus :  they  were  both  beheaded  next  day. 
Others  went  away  for  a  few  days  and  then  returned,  owning  it  was 
impossible  to  live  out  of  Constantinople,  though  they  knew  Uiey  had 
been  denounced,  and  every  one  of  them  was  taken  and  put  to  death. 
I  had  instances  of  this  kind  within  my  own  experience. 

^^  I  have  known  them,  when  they  acquired  a  little  property,  in- 
dulge in  all  the  pitiful  vanity  of  their  nation  ;  line  their  caftans  with 
ermine,  cover  their  divans  with  velvet,  smoke  argilles  of  gold,  eat 
their  pilaw  off  silver  dishes,  and  invite  the  Moslems  to  witness  their 
magnificence.  When  I  have  expressed  my  wonder  at  thus  tempting 
the  rapacity  of  the  Turks,  I  have  been  told  that  it  was  ^  better  to 
live  like  a  prince  one  year,  than  to  exist  fifty  years  like  a  beggar.*' 

^^  Nothing  throughout  Turkey  surprised  me  so  much  as  the  in- 
conceivable apathy  of  the  Greeks  and  Armenians,  on  occasions 
where  life  and  property  were  at  stake,  and  where  both  might  have 
been  preserved  by  a  practicable  flight.  There  is  not  a  Turk  in  the 
sn^allest  hamlet,  as  well  as  the  largest  city,  where  a  Rayah  is  to  be 
found,  who  does  not  either  extort  money  from  him,  frequently  by 
threats*  or  wheedle  him  out  of  loans,  which  be  repays  by  flattery, 
and  thus  compensates  his  Moslem  pride  for  having  recourse  to  sub« 
sequent  perfidy.  In  short,  the  Turkish  population  of  all  large  towns 
derive  their  subsistence  from  no  ostensible  means,  but  have  hitherto 
lived  on  the  industry  of  the  Christian  RnyaJu,  That  resource  avails 
no  longer,  at  least  to  any  thing  like  the  extent  to  which  it  once  did. 
All  the  Greeks  of  the  Farud  have  been  massacred  ;  the  lower  classes 
have  been  diminished  likewise,  all  over  the  empire  ;  they  were  for- 
merly the  source  of  wealth,  they  are  so  no  longer :  the  Greek  mer- 
chanta  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  Turkey ;  the  Armenian  bankers 
have  been  plundered ;  their  numbers  are  every  day  decreasing ;  the 
revenues  of  Greece  i^nd  of  the  islands  are  irretrievably  lost ;  and  the 
Pachas  of  Syria  send  the  complaints  of  the  wretched  pelbple  to  the 
Porte  instead  of  tribute." 

The  following  we  believe  to  be  a  just  and  striking  repre- 
sentation: 
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^^  I  know  not  id  what  bistoiy  to  seek  a  fumllel  ftfr  the  Mddeii 
aggrtndizement  of  the  Turkbh  nation :  as  Aaron  Hill  hat  qoaindy 
expreflBed  it,  ^  swallowing  up  at  a  monel  the  conquests  of  Macedo- 
nian Alexander,  and  outdoing  the  stupendous  Tictories  of  the  sbs- 
cessful  Jews  V  And  neither  do  I  know  in  what  histoiy  to  seek  a 
picture  of  national  decline  so  striking  as  that  of  Turkey.  A  ceo* 
tury  has  sufficed  to  strip  her  of  her  glory,  and  to  wring  from  her 
more  than  half  her  oonquestSL  The  pomfmus  titles  of  her  bounds- 
ries :  the  Pontus,  the  Propontis,  the  Egean,  and  the  Adriatic,  are 
now  vain  words ;  the  Crimea,  Circassia,  Georgia,  Bulgaria,  Bosnia, 
Greece,  and  her  rich  isles,  are  lost.  Arabia,  to  the  walls  of  Mecca, 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Wababeee"^.  The  Druses,  the  Metualis,  and 
the  Maronites  of  Syria  suffer  no  Turic  to  enter  their  country  fife 
miles  from  Jerosalefti.  The  Arabs  acknowledged  no  allegiance, 
and  lire  no  longer  subject  to  the  Sultan.  Egypit,  indeed,  pays  a 
precarious  tribute ;  but  Tunis,  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco,  are 
independent  states.  When  4he  dismemberm^t  is  to  end,  I  pretend 
not  to  determine ;  but  as  all  the  world  has  had  a  pluck  at  the  proud 
bird,  I  suppose  it  is  reserved  for  Russia  to  snatch  the  last  feather." 

The  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who  has  aoquired  so  brilliant  a  facti- 
tious reputation,  is  thus  pourtrayed  by  a  personal  acquain- 
tance: 

^^  The  Mamelukes  were  angels,  in  the  estimation  of  the  pec^>le, 
compared  to  the  presient  Pacha.  The  depredations  of  the  former 
were  partial  in  their  extent,  and  easily  defeated  by  the  craft  of  the 
peasant ;  the  plunder  of  the  latter  is  reduced  to  a  system,  and  not 
to  be  avoided  by  the  cunning  of  the  victim  :  he  farms  out  the  land, 
of  the  whole  of  which  he  is  the  proprietor,  at  a  few  piastres  the 
feddan ;  and  every  thing  that  is  grown  he  takes  at  his  own  price. 
The  starving  fellah  dares  not  appropriate  a  grain  of  rice  to  his  own 
use.  The  price  that  he  gives  hardly  pays  the  expense  of  cultivation, 
and  the  payment  of  that  small  pittance  is  given  in  an  order  on  the 
treasury ;  and  here  a  second  order  is  given  on  a  merchant,  who 
never  pays  more  than  half  the  amount  in  nK>ney,  and  the  other 
moiety  in  goods.  I  have  bought  cloth  from  the  unfinrtunate  peasant, 
so  received,  at  one-half  the  prime  cost." 

^^  How  the  Pacha  acquired  so  much  fame  with  Franks  is  to  be 
attributed  solely  to  the  favour  he  has  shown  the  Christian  merchants. 
His  avarice  is  stronger  than  his  bigotry  ;  and,  in  his  relations  with 
European  merchants,  he  treats  them  less  like  Caffi-es  than  they  were 
accustomed  to  be  considered ;  and  he  who  knows  him  best,  from  * 


*  In  June  1827  the  Pacha  of  Egypt  had  tQ  send  a  strong  reinforcement  to 
Mecca,  the  Wahabees  haring  again  appeared  before  the  walla  of  the  Holy  City. 


hk  official  sitaaiioB  here,  has  d^lared  to  me,  that  m  the  event  of 
the  Sultaa  decbring  a  religious  war,  our  negotiations  with  him  are 
lo  he  conducted  wi^  all  the  caution  which  Turkish  perfidy  demands. 
His  intereowcse  with  Franks  has  indeed  given  him  the  show  of  civi* 
lization ;  his  interest  as  a  merchant  has  rendered  the  protection  of 
the  Franks  a  necessary  duty ;  his  mildness  towards  the  Greeks,  who 
sought  a  refuge  in  Egypt,  is  creditable  lo  his  policy.  His  monopoly 
of  every  tlung  whose  little  traffic  gave  a  morsel  of  bread  to  his  peo- 
ple, even  of  the  dung  which  is  collected  in  the  streets,  is  a  proof  of 
his  commercial  iqpirif 

^Because  he  is  not  wantonly  cruel,  like  his  ferocious  son;  be- 
cause  he  only  murders  his  suests  when  the  policy  of  the  state  ren- 
ders it  expedient;  because  he  talks  of  European  customs  with  omr 
travellers,  when  his  affiibiUty  is  made  subservient  to  his  interests, 
Europeans  are  fasoinaled  with  lus  breediag ;  they  are  no  longer 
Bundftil  of  the  Beys ;  and  more  govemmeots  than  one,  in  Christen* 
dom«  put  confidence  in  his  fiiith.  If  he  were  the  hero  his  paraeites 
proclaim  him,  why  did  he  not  seek  his  independence  ?  If  he  were 
the  liberal  minded  Moslem  he  is  reputed,  why  did  he  waste  his  trea- 
sures in  a  war  which  had  naught  lo  recommend  it  to  him  but  Chris* 
tisn  btoodshed  f  The  reason  is  obvious  and  simple;  it  is  because  he 
is  too  much  of  &  Turk  m  jMtto  to  cast  off  the  allegiance  he  owes  the 
successor  of  Mahomet  He  endeavours  to  steer  a  middta  course 
between  the  giaours  and  the  Sultan;  and,  whenever  his  interests  re- 
quire him  to  be  treacherous  to  the  former,  his  moderation* and  his 
civilization  will  vanish  into  this  air. 

^  The  hyaana  is  not  to  be  trnsted,  because  his  timidity  makes  him 
apparently  tame  at  noon-day;  and  though  the  Pacha  smiles  when  he 
receives  our  envoys,  it  is  not  to  be  fergotten  be  can  ^  murder  with  a 
sndle;'  and,  to  use  an  Arab  proverb,  ^  the  rage  of  the  lion  is  most 
deadly  when  he  shows  his  eye  teeth.'  '* 

We*quote  the  following^  as  the  latest  information  respecting 
the  mysteiioufl  people  ciuled  the  Druses: 

^  The  Sheik  Bechir^  also,  whom  Burckhardt  describes  as  having 
all  the  effi^ctive  power  of  Mount  Lebanon  in  his  bands,  and  as  being 
superior  even  to  the  Esair  Bechir,  no  longer  exists  ;  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  the  Emir;  his  wife  and  fiim^y  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
Ins  enemy. 

^*  Lady  H S-        tcdd  me,  the  only  part  she  ever  took  in  the 

political  affiiirs  of  Syria,  was  in  the  preservation  of  the  Sheik  Be- 
chif's  wife  and  children,  just  before  the  last  battle,  in  which  the 
Sheik  was  defeated:  her  Ladyship  got  intelligence  from  one  of  those 
secret  emissaries  which  she  has  in  every  Pachalik  of  Syria,  that  the 
hmtem  of  the  Sheik  was  to  be  surprised  by  the  Emir's  people,  in  two 
bottvs,  at  the  vilage  where  they  were  awaiting  the  event  of  the  bat- 
tle, and  that  the  Emir  had  resolved  on  putting  the  children  to  death. 
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Her  Ladyship  had  just  time  to  despatch  a  trusty  serrant,  to  give 
notice  to  the  wife  of  the  unfortunate  Sheik,  and  the  harem  was  ac- 
cordingly removed  to  a  place  of  security,  where  it  remained  for  some 
time,  till  the  Emir's  rage  subsided,  and  terms  were  ofiered  by  him 
to  the  wife. 

^^  The  Shexk  Bechir  was  a  Druse,  and  greatly  beloved  by  his  peo- 
ple. The  Effitr,  whose  jurisdiction  now  exteilds  over  all  Mount  Leba- 
non, is  of  a  noble  Turkish  family,  from  Mecca,  which  has  continued 
from  the  time  of  the  fiimous  Fakardine  to  give  rulers  to  Lebanon. 
The  Emir,  however,  whether  from  policy  or  conviction,  has'tomed 
Christian,  and  has  married  one  of  his  daughters  to  a  converted 
Druse,  of  the  Maronite  Catholic  Church :  he  aflfects,  however,  to 
fiist  the  Ramaxan  in  the*  presence  of  Turks ;  and,  like  the  Druses, 
pretends  to  be  a  Mussulman  when  in  Mahometan  society. 

^^  Perhaps  his  chief  motive  for  embracing  Christianity  is  to  attaeii 
to  him  the  Christian  population  of  Lebanon,  which  is  more  numer- 
ous than  that  of  the  Druses ;  the  latter  are  again  superior  to  the 
Anaari^  who  are  the  descendants  and  followers  of  the  celebrated 
^^  old  man  of  the  mountain ;"  and  to  the  Metawelij  who,  like  the 
Persians,  are  of  the  sect  of  Ali.  Of  the  religion  of  the  Druses  veij 
little  is  known.  The  only  facts  I  could  confirm  of  former  statements, 
or  ascertain  myself,  were  that  the  secular  part  of  the  commonitj  m 
called  LjahelSy  and  the  ecclesiastics,  Akah.  The  latter  wear  a 
white  tufban  ;  they  marry  not  the  daughters  of  laymenf  they  eat 
not  with  strangers ;  they  affect  to  despise  riches ;  they  all  profess 
Uktrntamy  which  literally  means,  ^^  abandoning  one's  sc^  to  God:'* 
but  they  pray  not  as  Turks ;  they  eat  pork  in  private ;  tb^  gene- 
rally have  but  one  wife.  They  smoke  not,  swear  not,  and  believe 
that  there  are  many  Druses  in  England:  from  which  circumstance 
and  some  others,  they  have  been  considered  by  some  authors  as  de- 
scendants of  the  Crusaders.  The  people  are  hospitable,  but  vindic- 
tive :  the  avenging  of  blood  is  a  sacrcHd  duty. 

^^  From  De  Sacy^g  account  of  their  books,  it  appeara  they  call 
themselves  Unitarians,  and  pay  divine  worslnp  to  their  lord,  Hakem^ 
Caliph  of  Egypt,  of  Ali's  race,  bom  in  the  year  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  of  the  Hegira;  their  doctrines  are  a  jargon  of  Judaism, 
Christianity,  Mahometanism,  and  Paganism. 

^^  The  Jesuits  affirm  that  in  the  towns  of  Bagelin  and  Fredis  there 
were  gold  and  silver  statues  of  their  god  IMcem,  But  in  all  the 
inquiries  I  made  concerning  the  adoration  of  a  female  figure,  as  re- 
presented by  Volney,  I  met  with  no  proof  of  any  such  practice ;  but 
I  was  frequently  assured,  that  they  paid  divine  honour  in  their 
churches  to  the  image  of  a  calf." 

The  strange  mixture  of  insolence  and  swrility  which  Bkiro- 
peans  must  encounter  in  their  intercourse  with  Turk^  is  wdl 
illustrated  in  the  following  anecdote: 
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^*'  I  bad  a  good  specimen  of  Tarkish  insolence  ajod  pusillanimity 
at  Surur's  grand  entertainment.  A  Turkish  officer  who  stood  be* 
bind  me,  when  we  were  all  crowding  round  the  jesters  to  witness 
their  buffoonery,  took  occasion  to  pull  off  my  turban  without  being 
perceived  ;  I  put  it  on  again,  thinking  I  had  not  secured  it  properly 
before :  a  second  time  it  was  pulled  off,  but  I  took  no  notice  of  it, 
determined  to  be  on  the  alert  and  seize  the  hand  which  did  it  the 
next  time.  I  bad  no  sooner  put  it  on  again  than  off  it  went,  as  be« 
fore ;  I  turned  round  with  such  quickness  that  I  seized  the  fellow's 
hand  before  he  had  time  to  withdraw  it.  ManUs^  Kelp^  and  Caffre 
were  the  first  gentle  epithets  that  escaped  my  lips — invective,  even 
in  Arabic,  is  easily  acquired.  He  endeavoured  to  release  his  hand, 
but  I  held  it  fast ;  he  put  the  other  on  the  handle  of  his  pistol,  but 
I  gave  him  no  time  to  draw  it,  he  measured  his  length  on  the  floor 
instanter.  There  was  a  general  uproar ;  the  two  brothers  of  the 
consul  were  by  my  side  in  an  instant.  I  informed  them  of  the  fel- 
low's insolence,  and  to  my  great  satis&ction  I  heard  Yussuf  Surur 
say  to  the  prostrate  gentleman*  ^  The  hakkim  was  wrong  not  to  have 
shot  you  1' 

^^The  other  Turkish  officers,  instead  of  resenting  such  strong 
language,  crouched  like  dogs  to  Surur^  and  begg^  of  him,  for 
God's  sake,  to  tell  the  governor  that  the  noise  was  occasioned  by  a 
man's  slipping  off  the  £van^  on  which  he  had  been  standing  to  see 
the  jester.  The  fellow,  who  had  just  raised  himself  up,  took  hold 
of  my  band  in  the  most  abject  manner^  entreating  of  me  to  forgive 
him,  and  not  to  tell  the  governor  of  what  had  happened,  for  he 
would  certainly  lose  his  head.  I  set  him  at  ease  by  consenting  to 
forgive  him ;  and  then  prevailed  on  Yussuf  Surur  to  pass  o^et^  like- 
'wise^  the  insolence  which  had  been  practised  in  his  brother's  house. 
There  was  such  a  crowd  in  the  room  at  the  tune  of  this  fracas,  that 
the  governor  remained  ignorant  of  the  cause.  Had  I  passed  over 
this  insult  with  impunity,  the  fellow  would  have  despised  me,  but  for 
having  resented  it  he  ever  af\er  honoured  and  respected  me ;  if  I 
met  him  in  the  street  he  salaamed  me  to  the  ground ;  if  I  saw  him 
at  the  governor's,  he  was  the  first  to  greet  me :  in  short,  I  observed 
in  this  instance  what  I  had  noticed  in  very  many  others,  that  the 
argumentum  ad  hominem  is  the  only  logic  which  a  Turk  can  under- 
stand, or  bis  proud  heart  be  convinced  by." 

The  character  of  the  independent  Arabs  appears  to  have 
impressed  Mr  Madden  very  differently.  One  little  anecdote 
is  very  pleasing: 

^^  Two  days  before  our  arrival  here  we  were  destitute  of  every 

thing ;  we  could  get  no  provisions  in  the  villages.     One  evening  f 

was  begging  to  purchase  a  little  milk  ;  an  old  Arab  observed  that  I 

bad  been  refused ;  he  took  my  companion  by  the  hand,  and  said, 

3X 
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*  FoUow  me ;  whatever  I  have,  yoa  shall  have  the  half  of  iL*  He 
gave  us  about  a  gallon  of  milk  and  a  score  of  daitro  loaves.  I  of* 
fered  him  five  or  six  piastres  in  return  ;  a  sum,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
equivalent  to  ten  times  the  amount  in  England ;  and  he  who  knows 
the  misery  of  the  Arabs  can  best  approbate  the  hospitable  feeling 
which  could  prompt  the  refusal  of  so  large  a  sum.  The  old  roaa 
stroked  his  white  beard,  ^  Lala!  kawadgi^*  said  he,  ^  I  do  not  want 
your  money ;  why  should  I  take  any  for  a  mouthful  of  bread ;  does 
it  not  all  come  from  God  ?' 

*^  He  pointed  to  heaven  as  he  spoke ;  and,  as  this  simple  and 
beautiful  expression  passed  his  lips,  I  thought  it  gained  additional 
impressiveness  from  the  natural  dignity  of  his  manner,  and  the  un- 
studied elegance  of  his  Arab  oratory." 

The  following  brief  parallel  betwe^i  Oreek  and  Torkisii 
morals,  though  perhaps  too  pointed,  is  no  doubt  substantiallj 
correct: 

^  I'he  Turks  are  generally  considered  to  be  bonester  than  the 
Greeks,  and  in  point  of  fact  they  are,  or  at  least  appear  so;  they 
are  certainly  less  mendacious,  and  are  too  clumsy  to  practise  chi- 
canery to  advantage.  Their  probity,  however,  depends  not  on  any 
moral  repugnance  to  deceit^  but  solely  on  the  want  of  talent  to  de- 
ceive, r  never  found  a  Turk  who  kept  his  word  when  it  was  his 
interest  to  break  it ;  but  then  J  never  knew  a  Greek  who  was  not 
unnecessarily  and  habitually  a  liar.  He  is  subtle  in  spirit,  insidious 
in  discourse,  plausible  in  his  manner,  and  indefatigable  u(i  disho- 
nesty ;  he  is  an  accomplished  scoundrel ;  and  beside  him,-  the  Tnrk, 
with  all  the  desire  to  defraud,  is  so  gaud^  in  knavery,  that,  to  avd^i 
detection,  he  is  constrained  to  be  honest." 

The  points  which  we  have  reserved  above  for  farther  con- 
sideration, are,  the  light  thrown  upon  the  scriptures  by  this^ 
work,  and  the  views  expressed  in  it  respecting  missionaries 
and  the  missionary  enterprise.  Under  the  former  head  there 
is  not  much  to  be  gained.  We  have  already  said  diat  Mr 
Madden  displays  no  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  subject  of 
biblical  antiquities.  He  seems  indeed  to  have  had  no  design 
of  this  sort  in  his  travels  and  researches.  The  observations 
which  he  does  make  appear  to  have  been  forced  upon  him  by 
his  situation,  and  not  to  have  resulted  from  systematic  or  ha- 
bitual attention  to  the  subject  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  there- 
fore, that  his  book  affords  any  new  and  striking  views.  We 
shall  merely  bring  together  the  few  cases  in  which  what  he 
saw  and  what  he  says  have  a  bearing  on  the  scriptures. 

We  know  not  whether  we  should  class  among  these  pas- 
sages the  flippant  one  in  which  he  asserts  that  he  witnessed 
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all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  and  makes  such  becoming  applica- 
tions of  scripture  ^as  the  following:  ^  The  plague  of  biles  and 
blains  I  have  seen  with  a  vengeance;  buboes  and  carbuncles 
have  been  familiar  to  my  sight,  and  many  people  have  I  seen 
*  smote  with  pestilence.'  **  "  As  for  *  darkness,*  physical  and 
moral,  there  is  no  lack  of  it  in  Egypt!  Opthalmia  and  des- 
potism plaeue  the  land  with  darkness,  *even  darkness  that 
may  be  felt.*''  This  same  sort  of  clumsy  wit,  turning  on 
ludicrous  allusions  to  the  Bible,  we  have  observed  elsewhere 
in  the  book,  and  as  in  all  such  cases,  have  considered  it  a  proof 
of  the  want  both  of  taste  and  piety.  An  example  which  occurs 
to  us,  is  his  account  of  the  crippled  Copt,  who  expected  in 
vain  to  be  restored  by  the  hakkim's  skill.  <<  I  could  not  help 
being  flattered  by  such  confidence;  but  the  poor  man  left 
Gourna,  notwithstanding,  in  two  days'  time:  <he  took  up  his 
bed,'  but  he  did  not  walk."  Such  laborious  attempts  to  be 
profanely  witty  it  is  easy  to  interpret 

In  Nubia,  die  serpent  is  still  found  in  an  erect  posture. 
Mr  Gait  saw  one  stand  four  or  five  feet  from  the  ground, 
rolled  in  spiral  circles.  The  testimony  of  all  modem  travel- 
lers seems  to  confirm  the  fact,  that  in  every  country  the  ser- 
pent is  connected,  historically  or  otherwise,  with  the  system 
of  religion.  This  fact  is  scarcely  less  significant  and  conclu- 
sive than  the  universal  prevalence  of  sacrifices. 

We  have  said,  that  Mr  Madden  made  no  efibrts  to  obtain 
information  of  Uie  kind  to  which  we  now  have  reference. 
From  this  statement  we  should  except  his  tour  to  Suez,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  where  the  Goshen  of  the  Israelites 
was  situated.  His  conclusion  is  that  Goshen  was  the  country 
between  San  (the  ancient  Zoan)  and  Salehies,  now  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  desert;  but  once,  it  would  appear  from  the  ruins 
scattered  through  it,  a  cultivated  country. 

At  Suez  Mr  Madden  devoted  some  attention  to  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea.  We  quote  the  account  of  his  experiment, 
and  his  own  inferences,  without  comment 

^^One  of  my  first  objects  at  Suez  was  to  ascertain  if  the  sea  was 
fordable  opposite  the  town  at  ebb  tide  ;  the  consular  agent  and  the 
LeTantine  writers  of  the  governor  assuBtd  me  that  it  was  not ;  but  I 
attached  little  importance  to  their  assertions.  I  therefore  desired  my 
servant  to  find  me  out  any  Indian  sailor  who  wished  to  earn  a  dollar 
by  crossing  the  golf:  at  eight  in  the  evening  a  man  made  his  appear- 
ance who  ofiered  to  make  the  attempt,  f  explained  to  him  the  na- 
ture of  the  object  I  wanted  to  ascertain;  I  directed  him  to  walk 
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•traigbt  across,  as  fiir  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so,  and  to  hold  his 
hands  over  his  bead  as  he  walked  along.  He  was  in  the  water  forth- 
with, he  proceeded  slowly  and  steadily,  his  hands  abo?e  his  head, 
and  in  nine  minutes  he  was  at  the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  On 
his  return  he  told  me  what  I  knew  to  be  a  fact,  that  he  had  walked 
every  step  across,,  the  deepest  part  being  about  the  middle  of  the 
gulf,  when  the  water  was  up  to  his  chin.  I  proceeded  now  to  follow 
his  course;  I  gave  him  another  dollar  to  cross  over  before  me,  and 
as  I  was  nearly  eight  inches  taller  than  my  guide,  where  his  chin 
was  in  the  water  my  long  beard  was  quite  dry. 

^'  The  tide  was  now  coming  in  fast,  and  by  the  time  we  reached 
the  middle  of  the  sea  my  Indian  thought  it  imprudent  to  proceed 
farther,  as  I  could  not  boast  of  being  an  expert  swimmer.  Had  we 
remained  ten  minutes  longer,  we  should  inevitably  have  suffered  Pha- 
roah's  fate,  for  the  opposite  bank  was  perceptibly  diminishing;  and 
at  ten  o'clock  the  sea,  which  was  hardly  more  than  the  br^th  of 
the  Thames  at  London  Bridge  two  hours  before,  was  now  from  two 
to  three  miles  broad.  I  returned  perfectly  convinced  that  the  Red 
Sea,  opposite  Suez,  is  passable  at  ebb-tide. 

*^  By  a  mark  which  I  made  on  a  perpendicular  rock  on  the  sea- 
side, about  eighty  paces  from  the  spot  we  forded,  I  found  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  ebb  and  flow  to  be  six  feet  two  inches.  The 
fountains  of  Motea^  above  El  Naba^  are  about  seven  miles  from 
Suez  by  water,  but  by  land  the  distance  is  double. 

^^  Five  miles  to*  the  north  of  Suez  the  sea  terminates  in  a  narrow 
creek  and  saline  marsh,  which  it  is  necessary  to  wind  round  in  going 
by  land  to  El  Naba.  Niebuhr  says  he  walked  across  this  creek  at 
ebb  tide,  and  was  only  knee  deep  in  water.  The  Bedouins  do  this 
daily,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any  European  before  me  ever  at- 
tempted the  passage  of  the  sea  opposite  Suez  :  indeed,  the  very  in- 
habitants considered  it  impracticable  till  I  proved  the  contrary.'* 

^*  In  short,  there  is  no  other  point  but  that  of  Suez^  Gx>m  which 
80  immense  a  body  as  that  of  the  Israelites  could  have  passed  over 
the  sea  without  the  farther  miracle  of  removing  mountains.  I  do 
not  hold  the  preservation  of  the  Israelites  to  be  one  degree  less  mi- 
raculous, because  the  wind  or  the  tide  drove  back  the  waters,  to  let 
them  pass  at  Suez^  and  that  the  same  natural  causes  were  ordained 
by  God  to  overwhelm  the  Egyptians. 

^^  I  believe  that  infinite  wisdom  in  the  operation  of  miracles  is  pleas- 
ed to  consider  our  finite  faculties,  and  to  make  natural  agents  the 
instruments  of  his  divine  power." 

The  quailSf  on  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  fed,  Mr 
Madden  thinks,  with  bishop  Patrick,  were  locusts.  The  bi- 
shop's argnment,  that  to  spread  quails  in  the  sun  to  dry,  would 
only  have  been  to  make  them  putrify  the  sooner^  is  met  by 
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Dr  Clarke  with  Miillet's  statement,  that  fish  are  so  dried  id 
E}gypt  To  this  Mr  Madden  answers  that  they  are  always 
previously  salted. 

On  the  subject  of  manna,  Mr  Madden  states,  that  from  the 
tamarisks  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  a  gum  exudes  by  night 
which  the  Bedouins  call  manny  and  use  it  as  we  do  honey. 
He  adds  in  a  note,  that  according  to  the  statements  of  a  cele- 
brated botanist,  there  is  a  small  thorny  shrub  which  abounds 
in  the  desert  of  Arabia,  and  produces  much  more  manna  than 
the  tamarisk. 

The  hornets  of  the  scripture  he  believes  to  have  been  scor- 
pions, and  repeats  Burckhardt's  observation,  that  the  fiery 
serpents  which  <^  the  Lord  sent  among  the  people,''  would  be 
more  correctly  rendered  serpents  qf  burning  bites.  These, 
he  says,  abound  in  the  desert,  and  are  objects  of  great  terror 
to  the  Arabs. 

It  would  seem,  that  the  oriental  Jews  do  not  speak  with  the 
same  certainty  as  EJuropean  writers,  respecting  the  location  of 
Mount  Sinai.  When  Mr  Madden  talked  upon  the  subject  to 
a  respectable  Hebrew  at  Jerusalem,  he  shook  his  head  and  said, 
«no  one  knows  where  Mount  Sinai  is:  we  know  that  Aaron 
is  buried  in  the  valley  betwixt  the  Red  Sea  and  Syria;  we 
know  that  our  father  Abraliam,  and  Jacob,  and  Isaac,  sleep  in 
Hebron,  eight  hours  hence;  we  know  the  tomb  adjoining  Beth- 
lehem is  that  of  our  mother  Rachel ;  we  know  the  splendid 
sepulchre  by  Siloa  was  constructed  by  Absalom;  we  know  that 
yonder  sepulchre  is  that  of  Samuel;  but  none  of  us  know 
where  Sinai  stands  or  where  Moses  sleeps.'' 

There  is  no  subject  in  geography  •r  history  more  awfully 
interesting  than  that  monument  of  almighty  vengeance,  the. 
Dead  Sea.  Few  oriental  travellers  have  failed,  therefore^  to 
include  it  in  the  range  of  their  researches.  Unhappily,  how^ 
ever,  there  is  much  discrepance  in  the  accounts  oi  different 
visiters.  We  are  always  glad,  therefore,  to  be  favoured  with 
additional  details,  and  are  pleased  that  Mr  Madden  was  atten- 
tive and  minute  in  his  examination.  He  informs  us,  that  con- 
trary to  the  counsel  of  his  guide,  he  bathed  in  the  lake.  The 
water  was  the  coldest  he  had  ever  felt,  and  the  taste  of  it  most 
detestable,  being  that  of  nitre  mixed  with  quassia.  Its  buoy- 
ancy he  found  to  be  far  greater  even  than  that  of  the  Euxine. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  sink.  By  an  effort,  he  could  plunge  below 
the  surface,  but  rose  again  instantaneously.  His  feet  having 
been  wounded  on  the  rocks,  before  he  went  into  the  lake,  the 
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poisonous  quality  of  the  water  caused  the  wounds  to  nlc^^te, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  confined  a  fortnight  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  apprehensive  of  gangrene.  Having  provided  him- 
self with  a  fishing  line  and  haits,  he  spent  two  hours  in  catch- 
ing bitumen,  the  only  thing  that  came  in  contact  with  his  hook. 
From  this  and  other  experiments,  together  with  the  testimony 
of  the  Arabs,  he  is  fully  persuaded  that  there  is  no  living  crea- 
ture to  be  found  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  that  Chateaubriand  was 
the  dupe  of  his  imagination,  when  he  heard  <<  legions  of  little 
fishes'*  jumping  in  Sie  water. 

The  face  of  tiie  surrounding  country,  Mr  Madden  states, 
has  all  the  appearance  of  a  volcanic  region,  and  he  expresses  his 
belief  that  Uie  Dead  Sea  covers  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  which 
divine  wrath  employed  as  its  instrument  in  the  destruction  of 
the  cities  of  the  plain. 

The  famous  apple  of  Sodom,  which  <<  turns  to  ashes  on  the 
lips,''  is  treated  oy  Shaw,  Pococke,  and  Burckhardt,  as  en- 
tirely fabulous.  Mr  Madden,  however,  had  ocular  demon- 
stration of  its  actual  existence.  The  only  remaining  fiict 
which  we  shall  notice  is,  that  there  is  not  a  boat  upon  the 
lake,  and  probably  never  has  been.  This  mysterious  body 
of  water  seems  to  have  been  re^j:tled  with  instinctive  horror 
by  the  circumjacent  tribes,  as  if  to  perpetuate  by  dim  tradi- 
tion as  well  as  by  revelation,  the  memory  of  the  catastrophe 
by  which  it  was  produced. 

We  come  now  to  Mr  Madden's  statements  and  opinions  with 
respect  to  missions,  which,  for  want  of  room,  we  must  endea^ 
vour  to  despatch  in  a  few  words.  While  speaking  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  En^ai^,  Mr  Madden  makes  the  following 
remarks: 

^^  With  the  expediency  of  the  policy  which  makes  us  moncqiolists 
in  civilization  as  well  as  in  commerce,  I  have  nothk^  to  do.  His* 
tory  may,  perhaps,  inquire  into  that  expediency;  but,  at  all  events, 
the  world  will  yet  demand  if  the  vast  resources  of  England,  her 
influence  over  nations,  her  power,  and  her  wealth,  have  been  em« 
ployed  in  the  melioration  of  mankind ;  and  if  the  charity  of  her 
enlightened  institutions  be  found  to  have  been  of  tliat  domestic  nature 
which  seldom  stirs  abroad,  posterity  lyill  have  little  reason  to  rejoice 
in  her  prosperity  I 

^^  It  is  in  vain  to  delude  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  are  largely 
contributing  to  the  civilization  of  the  east,  by  assisting  the  Bible  So- 
ciety in  the  ^  conversion  of  the  heathen . '  The  knight-errants  of  Chris- 
tianity, indeed;  pervade  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.     The  scrip- 
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tares,  indeed,  have  beeo  tranalaied  into  a  hundred  mutilated  tongues » 
and  Tast  sacrifices  of  money  and  of  truth  have  been  made  in  the 
cause  of  eastern  proselytism. 

^^  To  convert,  it  is  thought,  is  to  civilize:  in  my  apprehension, 
to  civilize  is  the  most  likely  method  to  convert  Our  missionaries 
have  been  totally  unsuccessful,  for  they  commenced  at  the  wrong 
end.  I  speak  on  this  point  from  much  observation  and  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject.  They  relied  on  the  abstruse  dogmas 
of  the  church,  rather  than  on  the  mild  doctrines  of  Christianity,  for 
persuasion.  The  Turk  had  to  digest  the  Trinity  before  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  beautiful  morality  of  the  gospel.  The  Greek  had 
to  stomach  the  abuse  of  ^  the  holy  fire,'  before  he  was  made  sensi- 
ble of  the  advantages  of  a  purer  worship.  The  Catholic  had  to 
listen  to  the  defamation  of  his  creed  before  he  was  convinced  of  a 
more  rational  religion ;  and  if  they  were  so  successful  as  to  shake 
bim  in  his  fiiith,  1^  had  then  to  decide  whether  he  would  be  a  Me- 
thodist, or  a  Presbyterian,  or  a  Calvinist,  or  an  English  Protestant, 
or  a  German  Lutheran  ;  for  our  missionaries  in  Egypt  and  Syria  are 
of  as  many  conflicting  sects.  But  such  is  the  perversity  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  those  wretched  Arabs,  morally  as  well  as  physically  blind, 
continue  to  ^  walk  in  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,'  obstinately 
reAising  the  light  we  fain  would  force  upon  them  ;  and  when  they 
are  reproved,  they  have  the  audacity  to  say,  ^  We  have  ike  faith 
which  awr/iUher'^  foUawed^  and  toe  are  satisfied  tuith  it.* 

^^  A  temporary  provision  has  sometimes  produced  a  temporary 
change ;  but  this  is  rare ;  for  the  conversion  of  a  Mussulman  would 
necessarily  consign  the  convert  to  the  grave:  but  if,  in  secret,  a  pro- 
selyte be  made,  the  event,  under  the  magnifying  lens  of  the  ^  Mis- 
sionary Herald,'  makes  a  flourishing  appearance.  *  The  conversion 
of  the  heathen,'  heads  a  chapter ;  the  Evangelical  reviewers  chuckle 
over  *  the  triumph  of  the  book,'  and  John  Bull  pays  another  year's 
subscription  to  support  ^  the  cause  of  truth,*  A  Jew  here,  whom 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Wolfi*  ^  left  impressed  with  the  truths  of  Christi- 
anity,' showed  me  a  splendid  copy  of  the  scriptures,  which  that 
genUeman  had  given  him :  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  New  Testa- 
ment had  been  torn  out ;  I  begged  to  know  the  reason  ;  the  man 
acknowledged  to  me  that  he  had  torn  out  the  New  Testament  after 
Mr.  Wolfl^s  departure.  I  accompanied  one  of  the  missionaries  Uy 
the  synagogue,  who  in  the  middle  of  the  worship  commenced  dis- 
tributing tracts.  I  saw  some  of  them  thrown  down ;  others  were 
deposited,  without  a  regard,  on  the  forms :  surely  the  zeal  was  indis-^ 
Crete,  which  for  any  purpose  disturbed  the  performance  of  religious* 
duties ;  and  assuredly  a  Hebrew  missionary  would  have  been  roughly 
bandied  by  the  beadle  of  St  Paul's,  had  he  intruded  himself  on  the 
Sabbath,  between  the  congregation  and  their  God,  to  distribute 
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sions  of  the  Talmud.  In  alluding  to  the  many  suppoatkHB  ooiifer- 
sions  which  abound  in  Mr  Wolff's  book,  I  impugn  not  that  gentle- 
man's veracity;  but  I  ha?e  good  reason  to  know  that  be  uid  his 
enthusiastic  brethren  are  imposed  upon  by  the  needy  and  the  vile : 
that  these  gentlemen  are  good  and  pious,  I  am  well  convinced  :  and 
I  consider  it  an  honour  to  have  been  acquainted  with  men  of  so  much 
worth  and  amiability  as  the  Reverend  D.  M'Pherson,  MrNicolaison, 
and  Mr  Muller." 

In  another  place,  speaking  of  a  Catholic  missionary  at  Ne- 
gade  in  Egypt,  he  proceeds  as  follows: 

^^  I  had  scarcely  entered  when  he  commenced  pronouncing  an 
anathema  on  the  Copts  (the  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  princi- 
pally Copts ;)  and  I  soon  found  out  that  the  hostility  of  his  reverence 
to  his  fellow  Christians  arose  entirely  from  his  missionary  zeal.  He 
failed  in  converting  them,  so  he  considered  a  superfluous  maledictioB 
could  not  damn  them  a  jot  deeper  :  this  is,  at  least,  the  most  chari- 
table {Construction  I  can  put  upon  bis  fury.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
this  feeling  of  hatred  to  those  who  refuse  our  good  offices  is  nataral 
to  most  men.  Do  not  imagine  its  excess  is  peculiar  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  missionaries.  Those  of  all  churches  in  the  east,  I  am  sony 
to  say,  I  have  every  where  observed  to  be  intemperate  in  the  expres- 
sion of  their  inveteracy  against  such  as  resist  their  good  inteatioiin. 

*^  The  German  missionaries,  the  English  missionaries,  and  the 
American  missionaries,  all  are  so  enthusiastic  in  their  endeavoors  to 
^  draw  the  nominal  Christians,'  (for  such  they  call  them)  of  these 
countries  from  ^  ignorance  and  idolatry,'  that  I  have  seen  some  of 
them,  by  dint  of  reviling  false  doctrines,  fall  into  the  natural  oior 
of  hating  those  who  believed  in  them.  Messrs  M'Pherson,  Muller, 
and  Nicolaison  are  exceptions  to  this  spirit  of  intolerance.  I  ofteo 
wished,  for  the  sake  of  the  mild  character  of  Christianity,  that  they 
had  communicated  a  little  of  their  gentleness  and  liberality  to  others." 

Our  only  object  in  noticing  these  strictures  is  to  satisfy  the 
minds  of  those  who  believe  in  the  obligation  resting  upon 
Christians  to  evangelize  the  world,  but  whose  faith  might  be 
staggered,  or  their  confidence  impaired  by  this  picture  of  the 
fhimessness  of  missionary  effort  The  attention  of  all  such 
we  would  request  to  a  few  particulars.  In  the  first  place^  it  is 
obvious  from  the  passages  just  quoted,  thdt  the  writer  is  a  man 
who  has  no  proper  feelings  on  the  subject  of  religion;  who 
regards  it  as  a  lawful  theme  for  witticism,  and  looks  upon  the 
conversion  of  the  world  (whether  probable  or  not)  as  a  matter 
far  less  interesting  and  important  than  the  contagious  or  non- 
contagious nature  of  the  plague.  Now  is  not  such  a  person 
totally  incompetent  to  reason  and  conclude  upon  the  subject? 
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^ifO^are  not  hi9  conclusions  vitiated  by.th^  evident  indiffe- 
rence; )|^ith  which  he  treats  the  matter?  We  would  no  more 
WAver  in  our  &ith  respecting  missions  on  account,  of  the  ob- 

iectlons  raised  by  such  a  pococurante^  than  Mr  Madden  would 
laye  suffered  his  opinions  on  the  plague  to  he  disturbed  by  the 
iiogQias  of  the  Mollah,  who  prescribed  oil  of  wax  for  inilam- 
tifiation  on  the  liver. 

{^.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  very  clear,  that  our  authpr  is  not 
only  indifferent^  but  pretty  strongly  prejudiced.  There  are 
intelligible  tokens  scattered  through  the  book  that  the  hakkim^a 
judgment  was  apt  to  be  a  good  deal  warped  upod  matters  in 
which  he  wa;&  not  perfectly  qu  faiU  The  depth  of  his  theo- 
logical attain pients  may  be  gajthered  from  his  gravely  repre- 
senting Presbyterians  and  CaJvinists  as  conflicting  sectSy  and 
his  orthodoxy  from  his  carefully  distinguishing  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  as  an  abstruse  dogma  qf  the  churchy  from  what 
he  calls  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Any  reader  may 
aatisly  himself  by  glancing  through  the  book,  that  Mr  Madden 
was  extremely  iirpne  to  change  his  opinions  upon  most  mattere, 
but  especially  tl^e  character  otindividuals^  as  ouen  as  he  changed 
his  society  and  local  habitation.  .  In  the  dark  picture  which  he 
give?  above  of  the  odium  theologium  existing  on  the  part  of 
eastern  missionaries* towards  the  unconverted,  he  excepts  three 
individuals,  and  why?  Because  he  had  just  been  in  their  so- 
ciety. Well,  follow  him  from  Egypt  into  Syria,  where  he  is 
eptertained  by  tjie  American  missionaries,  **  whose  hospitality 
all  strangers  baverieason  to  acknowledge,"  and  you  will  see 
this  hospitality  work  wonders.  You  will  learn  with  surprise 
that  the  intemperate  zealots,  who  had  ^^  commenced  at  the 
wi*onff  end,*'  and  by  dint  of  reviling  false  doctrines  come  to 
hate  Uiose  who  helieved  in  them,  are  only  <<  frustrated  in  their 
t>€;nevolent  int^tions  by  the  prejudicps  of  the  natives,  and  the 
bigotry  of  the  Turkish  rulers.^'  ,  , 

J,  3.  "With  respect  to  the  old  standing  censure  of  evangelical 
pissions  a^  beginning  at  the  wrong  end,  and  reversing  the  natu- 
ral order  ol  civilization  and  conversion,  we  are  not  disposed 
to  come  over  ailments  so  iiackne3red,  and  meet  objections  so 
repeatedly  exploded.  We  shall  say  nothing,  therefore,  about 
the  matter  upon  general  grounds.  The  few  words  which  we 
ipean  to  add,  have  reference  exclusively  to  Mr  Madden's 
owp  statements.  We  need  aicarcely  say,  that  he  has  evidently 
tuf)  idea  of  a  supernatural  efficiency  in  Christianity  to  change 
aad  elevate  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  moral  character  ^  to 
'  3Y 
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enlarge  the  understanding  while  it  purifies  the  heart  '^^^FWli 
this  cohtracted  notion  of  the  power  of  true  rcfH^bti,  il  hi  tibt 
surprising  that  he  looks  upon  the  effbrts  of  the  miSstonait^'iis 
lost  labour.  To  those  who  coincide  with  hiih  in  sentimc^t^ 
his  arguments  Aust  doubtless  he  conclusive.  But  with  *idl 
the  friends  of  missions  have  no  community  of  views.  They 
believe  that,  without  a  divine  influence,  no  means  will  be  avail- 
able, bitt  that  as  it  pleases  Grod  to  work  by  mean^,  it  is  our 
duly  to  employ  those  which  he  has  desijgnated,  however  inef- 
ficient in  appearance,  and  however  unsuccessful  in  their  first 
results. 

But  to  turn  the  tables,  we  do  seriously  say,  that  the  perusal 
of  this  book  has  stren^ened  our  belief  in  the  insufiSciehcy  of 
the  method  of  conversion  which  its  author  recommends.  We 
have  sometimes  been  disposed  to  think,  that  if  the  rule  of  ezvi- 
lizati&n  first ,  conversion  afttrwttrds,  wer^  applicable  any 
where,  it  might  be  so  among  Mohammedans,  who^  contempt 
for  Christians  appears  conquerable'ottly  by  a  stroh|  convifetion 
of  their  own  interiority  in  learnitie  and  the  alts.  Mr  Maddai 
has  disabused  us,  by  showing  that  the  Moslem  World,  regart)^ 
^  a  whole,  is  impervious  to  all  extraneous  influences,  nioh^ 
by  human  strength.  The  Turk  while  he  dringeS  at  the  fe€*<* 
the  physician,  still  hates  him  as  a  ^*cafir'*  and  contemhi'Wm 
as  a  ^'  dog.**  Immoveably  fixed  in  the  beltef  of  fataKsni.  he 
fears  no  change  for  the  worse,  and  desires  nope  fij^p  the  better; 
when  forced  to  acknowledge  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  t!Hi\Sh 
tendom  in  knowledge  and  refinement,  he  coriSoreiS  himself  bv 
thinking  on  the  day  when  << the  infidel  shall  h^^d^  on  hfi 
cbuchof  fire,  and  drink  rivers  of  hot  water.*'  Jthis  dbned 
tesignatloti  to  all  evils,  whether  curable  or  not,  has  never  ^ii 
more  vividly  portrayed  than  in  the  book  before' tis,  Aiid  do^ 
Mr  Madden  teally  believe,  that  upon  such  matdiHys  thfe'rhelfe 
love  of  knowledge  and  desire  for  intellectual  and  sociSd  enjoy- 
ment can  be  brought  to  act?  What  we  Vkhie'and'ftdniir^  in 
civilized  society,  has  no  charms  but  for  those  who  are  bu'rtii'il^ 
in  it's  bosdm.  To  borroVv  Mr  Madden's  own  liveljl;  but  Wojt- 
gerated  language,  in  the  Turk's  eyes,  English  s<iiehbe  14' Wl 
witchci^aft,  ^.nglish  liberty '  licentiousness,  Etidfelt '  )^iiibsai 
inflecoi^um,  English  gertius  pehknlfe-raaling!'  ,  Wli'eife^fttih'ift 
the  implements  with  whith  We  are  to  wbr^  BrWhaiWWtftt 
prbce^  shall  th^  MUssulmaii  be  brought  loregaM*ki*bW&aia; 
ahd  iWplore  k$  benefactlbnli,  Virhat  he  leafnsfrtttfi'iilstihff/WbBa 
to  laligh  at  and  abhor?    Before  he  can  be  tMight Vo'^cTt'c^vi. 


Msffti^K^  he  mu3t  be  civilized  hixnaelf ;  and  civilized^  we  do  not 
l^^iiUatei  to  aaLfj  by.  the  influence  of  the  gpspel.  Is  it  asked 
w|ui  are  ^no*  iQ^ans  for  achieving  this  great  conquest?  We 
r^pjj,  the  very  same,  which  the  infidel  derides.  God  haa 
eho^  thefooU^  things  cf  the  world  to  cortfound  the  wise, 
09^  the  weak  thitigs  qf  the  world  to  confound  the  mighty. 
Xbere  wiU  no  doubt  be  a  rivalry  and  a  fierce  strugde  between 
Ibeae  twp  plans  for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  But  we  have 
no  fear  for  the  event;  for  we  know,  and  are  persuaded,  that 
iM/oolishnesa  qf  Ood  is  wiser  than  men,  and  the  weakness 
qf  6e4stronget[  than  fnef^. 


THE  CLAIMS  OP  FQREIGN  MISSIONS. 

If  the  church  of  Christ  had  been  in  any  adeauate  measure 
pure  in  her  spirit,  and  faithful  to  her  trust,  as  the  depository 
of  the  gospel  for  mankinU,  then  the  history  of  the  church 
would  have  been  the  history  of  missions. 

But  on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  the  church  is  in  a  prin- 
cipal deeree  the  record  of  its  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  in 
life:  and  when  we  would  trace  on  from  its  rise  to  the  present 
time,  the  pure  stream  of  Christianity,  instead  of  the  <*  river  of 
God,"  we -find  in  many  ages  only  a  scanty  brook,  well  ni^ 
lost  amidst  the  rubbish  and  dilapidations  through  which  it 
wends  its  way. 

The  apostles  of  Christ  defined  with  their  own  hands  the 
present  frontier-line  of  foreign  missions;  and  what  has  since 
been  done  for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  has  been  the  result 
more  of  natural  causes,  than  of  the  spirit  of  missions.  What 
fhey  achieved  in  a  few  years,  under  divine  influence,  by  he- 
roic enterprise,  was  ignobly  left  by  after  ages  to  the  work  of 
time,  and  to  the  indirect  influences  only  of  Christianity. 

Indeed,  for  several  centuries  before  the  days  of  Luther,  the 
church  itself  wzs  missionary  ground.  The  religion  of  Christ 
lay  expiring  on  its  own  altar,  uie  victim  of  its  professed  vota- 
ries and  friends.  And  when  at  the  ever  memorable  reforma- 
tion, <<  the  qiirit  of  life  from  God  entered  into  her,  and  she 
again  atood  upon  her  feet,"  the  servants  of  Christ  found  Pa^ 
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fanlsm  within  the  tery  rede^des  of  tb6'^nctu»ry.  mtjf^AA 
ut  little  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  a  foreign  ft&M,  who  wt9^ 
absorbed  in  purging  out  abominations  frofn  thle  ^^ery  temphi 
of  God  itself.  Their  hands  Were  bbsiefd  fti  breaking  ilo^n 
the  idols  from  the  holy  places^  in  casting  btiit  those  that  made 
merchandise  of  the  truth,  in  ^rvertuming  the  tabli^  of  Ite 
money-changer^,  and  in  restoring  to  its  purity  the  worship  of 
God.  And  theni  alas!  almost  before  the  work  of  refof m  faAd 
been  sufficiently  extended  to  give  nikinbers  and  8trei!fgt&  to 
Christianity,  the  spirit  of  contentiohi  and  of  «chism  aros^'^  the 
progress  of  the  holy  cause  was  arfie^d  by  the  fatal  divi^oni 
of  its  friends;  and  Uie  reformed  church 

^^  To  party  gave  up,  what  was  meant  for  mankind," 

The  revival  in  latter  dayj^  of  the  spirit  of  missions  in  Prot-» 
estant  Christendom,  is  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
church  lind  of  the  world.  We  have  no  doubt  that  future  gene- 
rations, passing  by  the  fading  gbries  o^this  world^  will  regard . 
this  as  the  most  brilliant  characteristic  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live:  and  if  we  are  faithful  to  God  and  many  it  .may  become 
the  first  in  a  series  of  progressive  movements,  which,  with  the 
divine  blessing,  shall  issue  in  the  cpnversion  of  the  world. 

But  if  we  would  take  the  proper  impression  of  tiie  subject, 
and  gird  ourselves  fully  for  the  great  and  solemn  service  we 
have  to  perform,  then  must  we  esteem  the  work  of  missions 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world  as  but  just  begun.  For  though, 
compared  with  the  spirit  an4  labours  of  some  other  ages, 
much  is  doing  now  for  this  nobleM  of  causes,  yet,  compared 
with  the  vast  extent  of  unreclaimed  heathenism,  with  the 
bountiful  compass  of  the  divine  command,  or  with  what  we 
can  and  ought  to  do,  our  achieven{ients  are  matter  much  more 
of  humiliation  than  of  mutual  congratulation. 

The  great  body  of  professed  Christians  is  not  at  all  interest- 
ed in  foreign  missions;  even  the  ministers  of  reconciliation, 
a3  ai)  order,  are  not  roused  or  in  action  on  this  subject-  The 
whole  force  of  ourmissionaries  abroad,  if  distributively  given, 
would  scarcejpr  afford  a  pastor  for  a  nation;  and  the  pomtsof 
their  impression  on  almost  a  world  of  heathens,  break  at  dis- 
tjuit  interya,ls  on  the  view  like 

^^  Sunny  islets  on  a  stormy  sea. 

Like  specks  of  azure  on  a  cloudy  sky." 

These  affecting  and  awful  facts  acquire  an  interest  stUl  more 
intense,  aa  we  descend  from  a  general  to  H  particular  applies* 
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tibii.  Thbs^'ibr  eKample,  the  missionary  spirit iand  efforts  of 
the  age  are '  almost  restricted  to  the  British  4nd  American 
Protestant  churches.  *  But  the  British  churches  greatly  ex- 
ceed our  own  in  this  lahour  of  loTe;'ftiiioDg  the  American 
diurcheS)  those  of  New  England  do  alaiost  all  that  is  attempt- 
ed in  bur  country;  and  the  Fresbyterian  churchy  to  which  we 
belongs  (not  to  mention  others)^  can  scarcely  be  called  an 
agent  at  all  in  the  foreign  feld.  * 

In  view  of  these  things  we  havcf  ttiought  it  imperative  on 
us  at  this  time  to  sfddress  American,  and  especially  Presbyte* 
rian,  Christiaas  in  behalf  of  this  injured  cause. 

Every  appeal  on  such  a  subject  should  begin  with  a  re* 
ference  to  the  authority  of  Chd.  But  here  the  command  is 
so  foil  and  clear,  so  frequently  appealed  to,  and  so  familiar,  (see 
Matt  xxviii.  18,  20.  Mark  xvi.  14,  20.  Luke  xxiv.  44,  52. 
Acts  i.  d,  10.)  that  we  need  rather  to  be  incited  to  regard  it, 
than  reasoned  with  in  evidence  of  its  obligation.  It  is  import 
tant,  however,  in  passing,  to  remark  that  the  divine  command 
to  ffive  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  as  it  is  a  standing  law,  so 
it  IS  a  discrinrinating  test  of  our  fidelity  and  devotion  to  the 
LfOrd  Jesus  Christ  <<If  ye  love  me,  keep  my  command- 
ments,'' is  his  own  affecting  standard  of  Christian  character. 
And  how  can  we  love  him  if  we  violate  this  last,  this  great 
command?  To  this  he  set  the  seal  of  his  blood  in  death.  To 
this  he  added  the  sanction  Of  divine  authority  and  power 
when  he  arose  from  the  dead.  In  this  all  other  command- 
ments centre.  The  service  it  enjoins  is  in  the  direct  line  of 
tiie  operation  of  providence,  the  work  of  redemption,  and  the 
glory  of  God.  To  this  are  appended  the  overwhelming  con- 
ditions of  heaven  and  hell;  the  decisive  alternative  of  redemp- 
tion or  ruin:  and  when  he  ascended  to  the  skies,  he  appointed 
obedience  to  his  command  as  the  standing  token  of  his  people's 
love. 

In  fine,  however  our  Lord  may  have  borne  with  the  ignor- 


*  It  has  been  foond  on  exuDioation  that  oot  of  $107,000  received  laat  year,  by 
Ibat  noble  oifanixatioo,  the  AmericaD  Board  of  Coromisrionerf  for  Foreign  Mla- 
aiona,  only  about  #6000  was  reeeived  from  the  Presbyterian  churchea  weat 
and  aouth  of  New  York,  and  including  that  atate,  only  about  $21,000  out  of 
New  England,  while  in  New  England  about  $86,000  were  obuined.  And 
what  b  true  of  our  miisionary  money,  ia  alao  true  of  our  missionary  men.  We 
baTe  scarcely  been  represented  aa  a  branch  of  the  church  of  Chriat  in  tht  foreign 
§M,  until  witbfai  a  Tory  few  years  past. 
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$akce  atld  leiihargy  of  other  ages,  now  that  chwiMk  ftn*  i 
sionary  aharhy  to  heathen  lands  are  opened  ereiy  day  to  oar 
very  doors,  dyi  disregard  to  this  divine  command  is  to  be 
esteemed  a  cantinmed  and  urii/ul  sin. 

The  spiritual  state  and  prospects  qf  the  keathen  stand 
next  fo  the  command  (^  Christy  in  the  order  {^influential 
motives  to  a  Christian  pecple. 

In  our  attempts  to  assert  the  elaims  of  foreign  missions,  we 
have  too  commohly^  4a]£en  for  granted,  that  the  great  body  of 
professed  Christians  was  correctly  informed  as  to  the  spiritoal 
condition  and  prospects  of  those  who  have  never  hi^rd  the 
gospel.  We  forget- thai  tbe  objects  of  their  compassion  are 
out  of  their  Mght  They  seldom  hear  of  them.  They  seldon 
think  of  them.  When  they  do,  there  is  BOthiBg  defioite  or 
palpable  before  the  mind  as  to  their  religioofl  state.  They 
feel  a  vague  pity  for  distant  and  endangered  naitions,  whose 
condition  they  would  gladly  better.  But  they  hardly  appre^ 
bend  their  exposure  to  eternal  ruin:  they  scarcely  believe  it. 
And  while  they  thus  think  and  feel^  perhaps  the  t<eacbers  of 
religion  among  them  shrink  with  a  false  aiid  fatal  sensibili^ 
from  the  proper  exhibition  of  the  awful  subject:  or  if  they  are 
iaitihfal>  the  people  too  often  view  it  with  sw^icion  a3  a  ro* 
mantie  cause,  p^itaking  of  the  nature  of  a  relidous  omaade, 
and  wasting  without  profit  the  treasures  of  tbe  ^ureh. 

But  what  is  in  &xi  the  divine  testimony  on  this  questioB? 
The  following  proportions  no  Christian  can,  we  think,  eonaiai- 
ently  reject,  viz: 

1.  That  in  all  a«2S  Binee  the  fall,  the  natural  state  of  every 
man  has  been  a  sinful,  and  therefore  a  lost  one. 

2.  Hence  no  man  in  any  age  or  country  can  reach  the  king* 
dom  of  God  without  the  interposition  of  Jesus  Christ  in  his 
behalf. 

3.  God  may  interpose  for  the  salvation  of  sinners,  as  he 
does  in  the  case  of  those  saved  in  infaficyi  and  of  those  who 
received  immediate  revelations,  before  the  written  VK)rd  was 
given. 

4.  But  the  decided  intimations  of  tbe  Bible  are,  that  aa  a 
great  fact,  Jesus  Christ  is  revealed  to  adult  men,  throueh  the 
ordinary  means  of  grace  alone.  *'  For  whosoever  shall  call 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  -How  then  shall  they 
call  on  him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed?  And  how  shall 
they  believe  in  him  of  whom  they  have  not  he^?  And  how 
shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher?    And  how   shall  they 
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preach  exeept  titey  be  sent?  So  then^  £ritfa  cometh  hy  hearings 
and  hearing  by  the  word  of  God/'.  Rom.  x.  IS,  14,  15,  17. 
And  that  this  is  the  clear  import  of  this  paaaage^  none  can 
doubt  who  will  look  at  its  connexion.  According  to  the  second 
proposition,  all  are  lost  who  are  not  saved  by  Jesus  Christ 
And  tiien  tne  prospect  bf  salration  to  those  who  have  not  the 
gospel,  is  in  proportion  to  the  probability  that  Jesus  Christ 
will  save  them  by  direct  interposition.  But  there  is  no'such 
intimation  as  this  in  the  word  of  God. 

5.  A  holy*  man  has  never  been  found  on  .earth,  so  far  a^ 
we  know,  since  a  written  revelation  was  given,  who  &ad  not 
been  made  ^q  by  the  power  of  ^e  gospel.  No  apostie,  no 
foreign  missionary  has  ever  reported  a  single  case  of  this 
character.  And  y6t  they  have  traversed  every  sea>  explored 
every  country,  and  in  some  age  add  form,  offered  the  Saviour 
to  perhaps  every  nation  under  heaven.  Now  allowing  that 
men  are  made  holy  in  heathen  lands,  without  the  iiratrumen- 
tality  of  the  gospel^  yet  when  that  gospel  is  made  known  to 
them,  would  they  not  instantly  receive  it,  and  with  spiritual 
relish  adopt  it  as  th^r  own,  as  ktndred  sunbeams  mingle  into 
one? 

But  no  such  persons  have  ever  been  found,  qince  a  written 
revelation  was  given,  unless  indeed  Cornelius  the  centurion 
be  considered  an  example.  Allowing  him  to  be  such,  how 
sadly  solitary  is  the  specimen!  But  the  apostie  distinctly  de- 
clares in  his  sermon  on  that  memorable  occasion,  that  Corne- 
Kufli  and  his  household  were  already  acquainted  with  God's 
written  revelation  to  the  Jews;  with  the  doctrine  and  baptism 
of  John;  and  with  the  work  and  ministry  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Acts  X.*  36,  89. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  made  perhaps  the 
nearest  approach  to  this.  They  abolished  idolatry,  though 
igriorant  of  Christianity.  But  when  Christian  missionaries 
came,  they  fbu^d  theto  unholy  atid  degraded  men,  having  no 
taste  for  a  spiritual  religion,  and  like  all  other  sinners,  need- 
ing the  renovating  grace  of  Gkni  to-ftt  them  for  heaven. 

Again;  if  strch  cases  of  saltation  without  the  go6j>el  were 
rimnerons  enough  to  justify  the  pleasing  hope  of  an  extensive 
redemption,'  sirfdy  out  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  men,  and 


*  We  use  (his  word,  of  course,  in  the  gospel  seuse ;  not  to'lntian  p^rfeet^  bat 
rt^igiOQily  decfiinted  to  6od,  Ukd  dellf  eied  from  the  dorainioM  of  siii. 
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thnmj^.  a  eieifies.  of  a^a^  oftuUitultes  would,  be  found  exhilHtiiig 
the  evideDees  of  having  felt  its  influence.  Such  cases  as  Job, 
and  Jethro,  and  Lot,  and  Mekhisedec,  and  Abraham  might 
be  looked  for  in  every  land. 

But  no  missionary  or  appstle,  as  far  so  we  know,  has  been 
ever  cheered  by  the  diseoYery  of  a  ^0gle  case.  *  While  then 
the  hope  still  trembles  in  our  breasts,  that  some  may  be  re- 
deemed by  the  direct  interposition  of  Gpd  through  Christ,  yet 
who  that  loves  the  Saviour  or  the  souls  .6f  men  would  make 
t&is  the  exclusive  ground,  or  in  any  de^ee  the  ground,  on 
which  to  rest  the  redemption  of  the  heathen?  Or  who  that 
believes  the  word  of  God  would  su^nd  his  owij  eternal  life 
upon  such  a  condition  ?  With  these  overwhdmi^g  facts  full  in 
view,  we  are  in  some  measure  prepared  to  tuiderstand  and  feel 
the  urgency  of  those  motives  which  press  us  to  send  forth  the 
gospel  as  ^^on  thewin^'of  the  morning''  to  thp  uttermost 
parts  of  the  earth.  Here  we  niay  know  the  meaning  of  our 
Master  when  he  tells  us  that  be  tyili  require  their  blood  at 
(Hir  hands  if  we  neglect  our  momentous  duty  to  them.  Here, 
with  the  map  of  the  wor}d  before  us,  we  may  survey  whole 
continents  immersed  in  pagan  darkness,  and  count  the  innu- 
merable millions  of  heathen  population;  and  looking  up  into 
heaven  and  down  into  hell,  may  calculate  the  worUi  of  all 
their  souls  by  the  value  we  set  on  our  own.  He  who  can 
look  unmoved  at  such  a  spectacle,  is  not  a  Christian,  nor  a  man! 

Our  next  suggestion  is,  thpt  the  best  interests  qf  the  church 
€if  Christ  at  home  {no  Uss  than  the  command  qf  Christ, 
and  the  claims  qf  the  heathen)  require  the  exercise  and 
operation  qf  a  missionary  ^rit.  What  we  mean  to  say 
is,  that  the  church,  as  well  as  the  heathen,  gains  good  fr6m  this 
K)irit^  and  that  it  is  eVen  as  necessary  to  the  heaUhful  life  of 
the  church  as.it  is  to  the  salvation  of  the  heathen. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  facts  lin  the  history  of  the 
present  age  is,  that  a  grAV>e  attempt  l^s  been  made^  in  the 
liame  of  religion, ,  to  prove  #iat  the  chuprch  and/|J»e  domestic 
field  are  in  danger  from  api  e:i^cessive  i^ua  of  foreign  mission-^ 
aries.  We  regret  that  we  cannot  pce^^t  ^9  , a  tabular. view, 
the  number  of  evangelical  ministers  in  the  world  who  are 
labouring  in  what  is  <QaI^f^  iM^e  domestic  ^14y  with  the  amount 
of  their  hearers  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  number 
of  evangelical  missionaries,  with  the  amount  of  heathen  popu- 
lation in.  the  world. 

£y  such  a  view,  the  disparity  would  be.  made  to  appear 
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unspeakably  great  and  awful.  By  the  scale  it  afforded  us, 
more  millions  would  be  assigned  to  eacfh  foreign  missionary, 
than  the  same  number  of  thousands  to  each  pastor  at  home. 
It  would  be  found  that  the  ministers  of  Christ  were  crowded 
into  a  few  corners  of  the  earthy  while  the  wide  field  of  pagan 
desolations  was  surrendered  to  the  holy  daring  and  generous 
self-devotion  of  a  little  band  of  foreign  missionaries*. 

At  ihe  present  time,  therefore,  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
fear  that  we  shall  feel  too  much  interest  in  the  foreien  field, 
or  send  so  many  ministers  abroad  as  to  damage  the  domestic 
work.  The  wonder  only  is  that  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  missions,  should  apprehend  such  a  result  even  in  a 
distant  futurity.  A  blush  of  shame  would  seem  a  much  more 
appropriate  concomitant  of  such  a  history  than  idle  and  ill- 
omened  auguries  about  the  danger  of  excess  in  our  efforts  for 
the  heathen.  It  is  the  great  law  of  moral  action  in  the 
kingdom  of  grace,  "  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive.^^    It  is  promised  alike  to  individuals,  and  to  commu- 


*  The  following  remartcB  from  the  pen  of  the  lamented  and  extraordinary  youth 
John  Urquhart  are  bo  admirable  and  appropriate^  that  we  cannot  forbear  their 
insertion  here  in  a  note. 

«  Let  U8  imagine,  that  instead  of  the  world,  a  single  comitry  had  been  pointed 
out  by  our  Lord  as  the  field  of  action.  And  since  we  are  most  fomiUar  with  our 
own  land,  let  us  Just  suppose  that  the  particular  country  specified  was  the  island 
of  Great  Britain;  and  that  instead  of  the  command  to  go  forth  to  all  nations,  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  the  order  had  been  to  go  Uiroogh  all  the 
counties  of  this  island,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  eyery  inhabitant.  1  find  that  on 
a  scale  which  would  make  the  population  of  Great  Britain  represent  that  of  the. 
world,  the  population  of  such  a  county  as  Mid  Lothian  might  be  taken  as  a  suffi- 
ciently accurate  representation  of  the  population  of  our  own  land.'* 

**  In  order  then  to  have  a  just  picture  of  the  present  state  of  the  world,  only 
conceive  that  all  who  had  received  the  above  commission,  some  how  or  other,  had 
contributed  to  gather  themselves  together  within  the  limits  of  this  single  county. 
Imagine  tifyourselves  aH  the  other  ^visions  of  Scotland  and  England  immersed  in 
heathen  darkness ;  and  that  by  these  Christians  who  had  so  unaccountably  hap- 
pened to  settle  down  together  in  «ne  little  spot,  no  efibrt  was  made  to  evange- 
lize the  rest  of  the  land,  except  by  collecting  a  little  money,  and  sending  forUi 
two  or  three  itinerants,  to  walk  single  handed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  country. 

«  I  shall  be  told,  however,  that  illustration  is  not  argument;  and  so  distorted 
have  our  views  been  on  this  subject,  that  you  will  be  disposed  to  think  this  a 
perfect  caricature  of  the  matter.  But  I  deny  that  this  is  an  illustration  at  all. 
It  is  merely  a  representation  on  a  reduced  scale ;  and  I  believe  you  will  find  it  to 
be  a  correct  representation  of  the  state  of  the  world." 
3Z 
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nities  of  Christians,  "  they  that  water,  diall  be  watered  also,^' 
To  be  good,  is  to  do  good;  and  to  do  good  is  to  get  good 
more  subundantly.  As  well  might  the  husbandman  in  time 
of  spring  withhold  his  seed  from  the  fiadlowed  earth,  to  rescue 
it  from  waste,  as  for  us  to  look  for  injuries  to  the  church  from 
the  sending  forth  of  foreign  missionaries.  "  If  we  sow  spar- 
ingly, we  shall  reap  sparingly. "  If  we  save  the  seed,  we  shall 
lose  ihe  harvest! 

Did  not  the  Jews  lose  their  birth-right  in  the  church  of 
Christ  by  refusing  to  give  their  religion  to  the  Gentiles?  <<  I 
say,  then,  have  they  stumbled  that  Uiey  might  fall?  God  for- 
bid; but  rather  through  their  fall,  salvation  is  come  to  the 
Gentiles.'* 

It  is  a  memorable  fact  that  the  corruptions  of  the  primitive 
church  increased  in  proportion  to  the  decay  of  missionary  en- 
terprise. Nor.is  it  less  true,  that,  in  our  day,  the  revival  of 
religion  at  home,  appeared  and  grew  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
even  exact  degree,  with  the  spirit  and  work  of  foreign  mis- 
sions. It  is  not  necessary  to  determine  whether  this  spirit 
be  the  cause  or  the  effect  of  reviving  religion  among  the  peo- 
ple. If  it  be  the  uniform  effect,  then  its  absence  denotes  reli- 
gious decay;  if  it  be  the  uniform  cause,  then  is  it  a  blessing  to 
the  church.  The  truth  is,  it  is  at  once  the  cause  and  the  ef- 
fect As  Christians  awake  to  an  increased  regard  for  God  and 
for  their  own  souls,  they  acquire  also  an  increased  regard  for 
the  well  being  of  other  men;  they  feel  a  more  tender  and  holy 
pity  for  tiie  perishing  heathen.  An  increased  interest  in  their 
welfare  produces  increased  efforts  for  their  salvation;  and  every 
prayer  they  offer,  every  gift  they  bestow,  every  effort  they 
make,  returns  into  their  own  bosoms. 

Thus  every  impression  made  abroad  is  felt  with  electric 
force  at  home,  as  Scipio  raised  the  siege  of  Rome  at  the  gates 
of  Carthage :  and  thus  a  repercussive  iimuence  is  constanUy  ex- 
changed. Let  those,  therefore,  who  shelter  their  consciences 
a^nst  the  claims  of  foreign  missions,  under  the  idle  and  falla- 
cious adage  ^Uhatwe  have  heathen  enough  at  home,'*  hence- 
forth remember  that  the  church  cannot  afford  to  do  without 
the  foreign  field;  that  the  best  way  to  carry  on  missions  at 
home  is  to  carry  on  missions  abroad;  and  that  all  neglect  of 
this  great  cause  not  only  violates  the  last  command  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  endangers  the  souls  of  innumerable  millions  of  our 
fellow  m^n,  but  impairs  the  vital  energies  of  the  church  itself. 

We  proceed  to  remark,  that  a  crisis  appears  now  to  have 
been  arrived  at,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  in  which  it  is 
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peculiarly  important  for  the  christian  church  to  bear  with 
all  her  resources  on  the  conversion  of  the  heathen.  In  a 
somewhat  inverted  application  of  the  apocalyptic  symbol,  a 
^*  voice"  seems  to  "  come  forth  from  the  temple  of  God  saying, 
thrust  in  the  sickle  and  reap,  for  the  time  to  reap  has  come; 
for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe.*' 

The  spirit  of  the  age  is  ripe  for  action,  for  it  is  a  spirit  of  ex- 
traordinary enterprise.  It  is  a  public  spirit  also,  and  is  ripe, 
if  well  directed,  not  only  for  action,  but  for  combined  action, 
on  a  scale  of  noble  daring  and  sublime  extent,  hitherto  un- 
known on  earth.  It  is  an  age  of  revolution;  and  it  is  ripe  not 
only  for  change,  but  for  improvement  too.  While  the  God  of 
Providence  is  thus  shaking  all  nations,  the  desire  of  nations 
must  be  at  hand.  "  While  he  removes  diadem  after  diadem,  and 
takes  off  crown  after  crown*, '*  He  must  be  near  whose  right  it 
is  to  rule.  And  then  our  facilities  for  the  universal  spread  of 
the  gospel  are  great  and  manifold,  to  a  most  surprising  extent. 
By  all  the  power  of  the  press,  by  all  the  Commerce  of  the  na- 
tions, by  arts,  by  arms,  by  the  progress  of  improvement,  by 
the  spirit  and  growth  of  liberty,  by  the  decay  and  deadening 
of  the  great  rival  systems  of  religion,  and  by  the  general  state 
of  the  heathen  world,  as  well  as  by  all  the  provisions  of  the 

Sospel,  is  the  way  of  the  Lord  prepared  before  us,  and  our  long 
elay  reproved. 

And  then  every  step  we  take  seems  to  be  divinely  seconded 
and  sustained.  Success  beyond  our  faith,  above  our  hopes,, 
has  attended  our  efforts,  and  beckoned  us  on  to  a  more  devoted 
and  extended  work  of  missions.  That  which  seemed  a  rock  has 
sent  forth  gushine  waters  when  smitten  by  the  rod  of  the  gospel 
herald  in  the  Redeemer's  name.  Nations  have  thrown  away 
their  idols  to  receive  us,  or  have  given  them  up  at  our  bidding, 
while  other  nations  are  inviting  us  to  come,  and  weep  when  a 
Christian  sail  appears  bringing  no  Bibles  and  no  missionaries; 
And  a  reproving  Providence,  opening  a  way  for  the  gospel  to 
mankind,  seems  to  say,  in  the  voice  of  all  its  operations,  "  go 
forward,  go  forward"  to  the  lingering,  hesitating  church. 

We  subjoin  to  this  part  of  the  subject  only  a  single  additional 
remark,  which  has  reference  to  our  own  country.  It  is  this: 
that  the  genius  of  our  institutions^  and  the  concomitant 
spirit  of  the  people^  fit  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  re 
ceive  with  favour  appeals  in  behalf  of  missions-  There 
exists  in  the  bosom  of  the  people  a  constitutional  sympathy 


Uaggai  ii.  7.     Ezekiel  xxi.  27. 
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for  oppressed  nations,  and  a  fervid  desire  to  impart  to  others 
the  blessings  which  we  enjoy.  It  is  in  this  regpect  a  nation 
of  philanthropists;  a  depository  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
for  the  population  of  the  earth.  Here,  then,  we  may  success- 
fully approach  them  as  the  guardiaM  of  the  Bible  for  other 
lands.  Here  we  have  a  national  hidiway  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people.  The  transition,  though  ddieate,  is  not  difficult,  to  a 
more  elevated  freedom;  to  more  pure  and  enduring  blessings. 

We  may  say  to  them  with  a  force  which  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  resist,  you,  the  people  of  this  happy  land,  who,  in  the 
noble  disinterestedness  of  freemen  and  of  brethren,  exult  io 
the  political  independence  of  Spanish  America,  in  the  eman- 
cipation of  injured  Greece,  and  the  rising  liberties  of  France; 
you  who  welcome  with  enthusiastic  hospitality  the  arrival  on 
your  shores  of  the  oppressed  Irishman  and  the  persecuted  Pole; 
you  who  pant  and  pray  for  universal  freedom,  and  delight  to 
mipart  the  blessings  of  your  national  republican  institutions 
to  an  admiring  world;  will  you  stifle  the  convictions  which 
rise  up  in  your  breasts  to  plead  for  the  rights  of  man?  Can 
you  withhold  from  heathen  nations  the  covenant  oi  their  spi- 
ritual peace,  and  bury  in  your  rusting  coffers  their  heavenly 
citizenship  and  their  eternal  freedom? 

But  it  is  time  that,  omitting  other  thoughts,  in  the  form  of 
incentives  to  action,  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  question, 

"  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DOIOS.'* 

It  is  evident  from  the  word  of  (rod,  that  if  the  conversion 
of  the  world  is  ever  accomplished,  it  must  be  done  by  the 
active  instrumentality  of  Christians.  This  plan  of  doing  it  is 
not  already  determined  on,  but  if  we  may  speak  so,  the  divine 
veracity  is  pledged,  and  the  divine  honour  committed,  on  the 
principle  that  men.  Christian  men,  are  to  take  the  goq>el  to 
their  fellow  men.  The  divine  influence  must  of  course  attend 
and  bless  human  exertion  and  gospel  means.  But  human  agency 
is  inseparable  from  the  success  of  the  arraogement  *^  Go  ye  into 
all  the  wt)rld,  and  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature;  and  Lo! 
lam  with  you  alway^  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world!'' 

Now  in  all  ages,  since  the  apostles  closed  their  illustrious 
labours,  the  grand  difficulty  has  been  to  induce  men  to  do 
their  part  in  Uiis  great  work.  In  the  propagation  of  the  ^s- 
pel  by  his  holy  providence,  it  may  almost  be  said  of  the  Re- 
deemer, that  of  "  the  people,  there  is  none  with  him*." 
If  we  subtract  from  the  sum  of  what  has  been  done  for  Chris- 
tianity, all  that  the  course  of  human  affairs  overruled  by  God 
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has  dooe;  all  that  natural  generation  hm  done;  all  that  emigra- 
tion and  colonizing  (with  Christian  population)  heathen  lands 
have  done;  all  that  the  l»ringing  of  the  heathen  to  the  gospel 
has  done;  all  that  wars  and  revolutions^  inventions  and  disco- 
»veries>  and  human  enterprise  have  unintentionaUy  done;*  in 
.a  word,  if  we  subtract  all  the  i^utireet  infiueneeis  of  Ghria- 
iianity,  and  all  the  overruled  evwts  of  the  world,  firom  ^^hat 
has  been  done  for  the  eaose  of  JeMi,  then  how  much  will 
remain? 

Now  by  all  these  i^aciea^  and  indeed  by  the  whole  uni- 
verse of  agencies,  is  the  f;reat  Head^f  the  Church  carrying 
on  the  work  of  redemption.  But  tfad  tide  of  Providence, 
which  steadily  sets  in  with  the  final  eontersion  of  the  world,  is 
only  the  stream  on  which  the  <<  tall  and  goodly  vessel''  of  the 
gospel  floats:  and  to  reach  its  desired  haVen,  the  navigator  man 
must  take  the  hehn,  as  well  as  the  spirit  c^  Jesus  fill  the  sail. 

Heretofore,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  work  of  the  Lord  has 
been  carnring  forward  tibe  church,  but  the  cburdi  is  required 
to  carry  forward  the  work  of  the  Lord.  Grod  demands  of  us 
that  we  give  not  only  an  overruled  and  indirect  assistance 
(for  that  he  extorts  even  from  his  foes),  but  that  we  should 
co^erate  with  him  in  a  posUivey  direct j  and  intentional 
instrumentality. 

To  this  end  the  diurch  of  Christ  needs  a  decii>sd  hission- 
ABT  SPIRIT.  By  this  we  mean  a  spirit  of  supreme  devotion 
to  tfie  divine  Redeemer;  a  spirit  in  unison  with  the  end  for 
which  the  Saviour  died;  a  spirit  which  properly  estimates  the 
value  of  the  soul;  a  spirit  of  generous  love  to  man,  and  of  holy 
pity  to  the  perishing  heathen.  This  is  the  spirit  of  Christian 
enterprise,  which  is  attributed  in  ancient  prophecy  to  a  Chris- 
tian people.  <<  The  people  that  know  the  Lord  shall  be  strong 
and  shall  do  exploits."  It  is  this  whidi  burnt  with  holy  and 
consuming  ardour  in  the  great  apostle's  breast,  when  he  de- 
clared, ^^  I  am  ready  not  to  be  bound  only,  but  alsf  to  die  for 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus*''  '<I  have  strived  to  preach 
among  the  Gentiles,  where  Jesus  was  not  named,  the  un- 
searchable riches  of  Christ*."  Under  the  influence  of  such  a 
spirit  as  this,  a  new  order  of  men  and  of  movements  would 
arise,  altogether  above  the  tame  and  long  tolerated  standard 
of  the  Christian  church.  Such  men  as  Paul,  and  Luther,  and 
Whitfield  would  reappear.    The  sons  of  thunder  would  again 


*  See  Foster's  Missionary  SermoD,  page  17. 
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fulminate  upon  the  nations,  and  the  sons  of  consolation  again 
pour  into  the  weary  and  heavy  laden  hearts  of  pagan  men,  the 
oil  of  gospel  joy  and  gladness.  The  heroic  heralds  of  the 
cross,  clad  in  the  might  of  Grod,  and  fired  with  the  spirit  of 
missions,  would  transcend  all  human  calculations;  impatient 
of  dday,  they  would  outstrip  the  tedious  and  timid  expedients 
of  human  policy;  they  would  hasten  with  the  gospel  to  the 
dying  nations,  and  fly  through  the  earth  as  avant  couriers  of 
the  approaching  King  of  Kingst.  A  few  such  men  as  these 
at  home  and  abroad,  would  kindle  the  whole  church  of  Christ 
into  one  broad  blaze  of  light;  would  call  out  into  action  every 
spiritual  energy,  and  every  temporal  resource;  and  cause  a 
resistless  enginery  of  gospel  means  to  bear  upon  the  entire 
destruction  of  heathenism. 

It  has  been  the  uniform  fate  of  all  great  enterprises  to  meet 
in  their  origin  with  resistance  and  even  with  ridicule  from  the 
weak.  Hie  selfish,  and  the  over  cautious.  The  ancients  called 
profane,  and  even  mad,  the  first  brave  mariner  who  ventured 
out  to  sea:  Columbus  was  for  almost  an  age  an  unheeded  sup- 
pliant at  the  feet  of  European  princes,  though  he  only  ask^ 
at  their  hands  the  permission  to  present  them  with  a  new 
world.  Our  own  glorious  revolution  was,  at  its  dawning,  the 
wonder  of  one  half  mankind,  and  the  derision  of  the  other. 
So  it  has  been  with  the  missionary  enterprise.  Even  at  the 
present  day,  it  is  the  by-word  of  <<  the  wise  and  prudent*'  of 
this  world;  and  a  great  number  of  {professed  Christians,  pre- 
ferring ease  to  self^enial,  and  thinking  the  state  of  the  heathen 
so  go<Kl,  and  the  value  of  the  gospel  to  them  so  small,  regard 
every  such  attempt  as  in  the  last  degree  extravagant  and  wild. 

We  are  aware  that  this  spirit,  like  every  other,  is  liable  to 
abuse.  We  remember  the  crusades  of  one  age,  and  the  fana- 
tical zeal  of  several  others.  We  are  no  friends  to  religious 
knight  errants,  or  crazy  cosmopolites,  who  travel  through 
the  world  <*  without  wisdom  to  direct'*  in  quest  of  adventures. 
It  may  be  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  very  attention 
which  such  counterfeits  excite,  shows  the  fine  impression 
that  the  true  missionary  character  is  fitted  to  make,  when 
embodied  in  the  persons  of  such  men  as  Whitfield,  Buchanan 
and  Martyn. 


*  Acts  xsi.  13.    RomftQs  xv.  20.    Epbesians  iii.  8. 

t  *'  Aut  iDveoiam  viam  aut  fkciam,"  is  the  (rue  missioiudry  piinciple,  wben 
sanctified  by  divine  grace. 
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But  we  are  no  advocates  of  extremes  on  either  side.  The 
extreme  of  indifference  or  of  cowardice  is  criminal  in  itself; 
is  more  common,  and  perhaps  more  hurtful,  than  that  of 
fanatical  rashness.  The  extreme  of  mere  worldly  expediency 
and  secular  policy  in  missions  is  as  evil  as  presumptuous  en- 
terprise. The  system  of  the  Jesuits  was  as  fatal  as  the  spirit 
of  the  crusaders  to  true  religion.  The  author  of  the  work 
entitled  ^^  For  Missionaries  after  the  Apostolical  School,'^  is 
on  one  extreme.  He  would  storm  the -world,  and  spurn  all 
helps,  and  outfits,,  and  means,  save  only  the  vagrant  and  un- 
furnished missionary.  This  is  quite  excessive,  and  destined 
to  live  only  in  the  fervoiurs  of  his  own  warm  but  wild  fancy. 
The  work,  on  the  contrary,  entitled  <^  Hints  on  Missions,"  is 
quite  as  extreme  on  the  other  side.  The  plan  of  operation 
which  it  suggests  would  be  more  disastrous  in  its  consequences, 
because  not  speculative  and  impracticable  like  the  other,  (and 
consequently  innoxious),  but  mainly  secular,  and  requiring 
only  secular  men  to  promote  it  The  author  would  civilize 
and  colonize  the  world  into  Christianity;  he  would  make  a 
mere  business  matter  of  giving  Christianity  to  heathen  nations; 
in  a  word,  he  would  so  adjust  things,  that  the  world  should 
grow  up  into  Christianity. 

Now  the  medium  between  these  extremes  is  the  true  gospel 
plan.  No  scheme  abounds  so  much  in  practical  wisdom,  and 
powerful  means,  directly  adapted  to  produce  the  intended 
end,  as  the  gospel  method  of  converting  the  world.  And  the 
spirit  of  missionary  enterprise  of  which  we  speak,  is  that 
divine  ir^fluence  by  which  man  is  at  once  qualified  and  im- 
pelled to  spread  this  salvation. 

The  great  agents  must  be  the  ministers  of  reconciliation, 
sent  out  into  all  the  world,  under  the  supreme  dominion  of 
this  spirit:  the  people  of  the  Lord,  who  cannot,  and  ought  not 
to  go,  yet  if  they  possess  this  spirit  will  help  them  in  heaven 
by  their  intercessions,  and  in  heathen  lands  by  their  manifold 
and  abounding  charities.  On  such  a  spirit  God  will  ^'  shed 
his  selectest  influences;''  a  resistless  power  will  attend  every 
effort  directed  by  this  spirit;  and  to  universal  effort  would 
succeed  universal  impression.  Thus  the  promises  of  the  gos- 
pel would  travail  in  the  birth  of  nations,  and  soon  a  renovated 
world  would  people  the  church,  and  a  glorified  church  would 
people  heaven. 

We  have  pursued  these  suggestions  so  far  that  little  room 
is  left  for  the  particular  application  which  we  had  intended 
of  this  discussion. 
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The  oreanizatioDy  the  numbers^  the  character,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Presbyterian  Chnrch  in  the  United  States  have 
justified  the  expectation  of  a  noble  effort  by  her  in  the  cause 
of  foreign  missions.  She  has  not  met  this  reasontibk  hope. 
She  has  not  acted  on  this  subject  in  a  way  worthy  of  her 
avowed  allegiance  to  God,  of  her  prof^sed  love  to  man,  and 
of  her  pure  and  powerful  witness  to  the  truth  at  home.  Her 
disregard  of  foreign  missions  has  been  in  singular  contrariety 
to  the  promptitude  and  effect  with  which  she  has  sustained 
each  great  domestic  enterpirise  in  behalf  of  Christianity,  as 
they  have  in  succeraion  presented  themselves  before  her.  At 
this  moment  every  Presbytery  in  the  Church  (and  they  amount 
to  almost  one  hundred)  ought,  on  a  general  average,  to  provide 
one  foreign  missionary,  and  then  to  sustain  him  in  the  field 
of  his  labours.  Whether  our  lethargy  on  this  subject  result 
from  the  want  of  missionary  organization  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  or  from  the  still  more  distressing  and  criminal  want 
of  a  missionary  spirit,  we  have  all  a  great  public  sin  to  confess 
and  to  forsake.  The  Church  has  sinned;  and  toe  her  mtnis- 
ters  have  sinned  still  more.  It  is  high  time  that  we  had  all 
repented  of  this  sin,  and  evidenced  the  soundness  of  our  re- 
pentance by  a  due  and  deep  reform.  Then  let  every  minister 
awake,  and  let  every  member  awake,  at  the  calLof  the  divine 
Redeemer,  to  regard  the  claims  of  the  dying  heathen. 

To  the  youth  of  our  Church  are  we  especially  to  look  for 
that  Christian  enterprise,  which,  under  Gtod,  shall  rouse  the 
energies  of  the  Church;  shall  rescue  her  venerated  name  from 
reproach  among  men,  and  bear  her  heavenly  charities  to  hea- 
then \ands. 

To  these  young  brothers  in  the  Lord,  who  are  standing  on 
the  threshold  of  tiie  most  elevated  and  most  awful  of  human 
trusts,  we  would  most  aflfectionately  say,  "take  not  your 
standard  of  action  from  your  fathers  and  elder  brethren  in  the 
ministry.  Shame  covers  our  faces  when  we  turn  them  to- 
wards Uie  continents,  where  darkness  and  death  eternal  reign. 
Pause  before  you  select  a  field  of  future  labour,  and  survey 
these  wide  and  awful  desolations  of  many  generations !  Listen 
to  the  groans  of  dying  millions  as  they  ascend  to  heaven! 
Count  not  your  own  lives  dear  to  you,  in  comparison  of  their 
eternal  good!  Come  forth  from  your  sacred  shades  of  study 
and  devotion  to  kindle  our  hearts  anew  in  this  great  service! 
Come!  not  only  to  point  us,  but  lead  us  to  that  neld  to  which 
the  finger  of  God  directs  you,  and  the  wail  of  perishing  na- 
tions calls  you!" 
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EVIDENCES  OF  CHRISTIANITY.— A  pocket  volume  com- 
prising a  number  of  the  most  popular  and  able  Treatises  in  defence 
of  the  Christian  Religion,  will  shortly  be  put  to  press  by  the  Pub- 
lishers of  the  Biblical  Repertory. 

At  the  present  day  when  strenuous  and  united  efforts  are  made 
throughout  our  land  to  disorganize  society,  prostrate  the  insUtii- 
tions  of  Christ,  and  impugn  the  divine  claims  of  our  holy  religion, 
nothing  can  be  more  seasonable  than  a  manual  which  may  afford  to 
every  man  who  is  able  to  read,  a  complete  panoply  against  the  fiery 
darts  of  infidelity.  The  work  will  be  beautifully  printed  in  a  volume 
of  about  500  pages,  18mo.  or  12mo.  and  will  be  sold  at  such  a 
price  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  Christian  reader  in  the 
country.  It  is  intended  to  comprise  the  following  works  of  estab- 
lished reputation  :  1 .  Watson's  Apology  for  Christianity.  2.  Wat- 
son's Apology  for  the  Bible.  3.  Jenyns's  View.  4.  Paley's  Evi- 
dences.    5.  Leslie's  Short  Method  with  Deists. 
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Edited  by  Benjamin  EUis^  M.D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica 

and  Pharmacy  in  the  College^  ^c.  assisted  by  a  Publishing 

Committee  consisting  of  Daniel  B,  Smiik^  Charles 

EUis,  S.  P.  Grrfitts,  Jr,  and  George  B. 

Wood^  M,D.  Prof essor  of  Chemistry 

in  the  College^  4^. 

This  Journal  is  published  quarterly,  in  numbers  consisting 
of  80  pages  each,  at  $2  50  per  annum,  payable  in  advance. 
It  is  devoted  exclusively  to  those  branches  of  science  which 
belong  to,  or  compose,  the  pharmaceutical  art,  viz:  Chemistry, 
Materia  Medica,  Botany,  Mineralogy,  Zoology,  and  the  com* 
mercial  history  of  drugs.  In  every  number,  except  the  first 
two,  a  copperplate  has  been  inserted  of  some  indigenous  or 
foreign  medicinal  plant,  accompanied  with  a  brief  disserta- 
tion respecting  its  history,  chemical  and  medicinal  properties, 
and  pharmaceutical  combinations.  The  department  of  se- 
lected matter  consists  of  articles  taken  from  the  French  and 
English  Journals,  and  the  discoveries  noticed  in  these  works 
relating  to  the  art  are  transferred  to  our  pages.  The 
amount  of  information  contained  in  each  volume  of  this 
work  is  therefore  very  considerable.  Its  publication  fills  a 
hiatus  in  the  medical  literature  of  the  United  States :  and  it 
is  especially  deserving  the  notice  of  apothecaries,  chemists, 
and  physicians,  as  offering  a  medium  through  which  they 
may  communicate  to  those  most  interested  in  the  subject,  the 
results  of  their  own  experiments :  and  by  means  of  which  they 
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will  gain  early  information  of  foreign  and  domestic  discoTe- 
ries  and  improvements. 

The  Journal  will  become  in  fact  a  digest  of  modern  phar- 
macy, and  furnish  the  materials  for  a  complete  history  of 
the  progress  of  pharmaceutical  science  during  the  period  of 
its  publication. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prindpal  articles  contaioed 
m  the  first  volume* 

No.  I. 

£,  tywnhd  on  Copaiba. 

Dr  Staples  on  Opiam. 

R.  Philips  on  &e  Purity  of  Sulph.  Quinia. 

CaltiFation  of  Sago  in  the  East. 

Gauthier  or  Linen  Plaster. 

Selections  from  Faraday's  Chemical  Manipuladonsr 

J.  J.  Virey  on  Reagents. 

Preface  to  the  Codex  Medicamentarius. 

WoUaston's  Method  of  Rendering  Platina  Malleable.^ 

Pure  Strychnia  not  reddened  by  Nitric  Add. 

Artificial  Production  of  Diamonds. 

No.  IL 

8.  AlUnson  on  the  Protoxide  of  Mercury  and  the  Atomic  Weight  of  that  MetaL 

W.  R.  Fisher  on  the  Preparations  of  Iodine  and  their  Compounds. 

F.  R.  Smith  on  the  Bicarbonate  of  Soda. 

J.  Scattergood  on  Querela,  a  new  Substance  discovered  in  the  Bark  of  Qner^ 

cus  Falcata. 
£.  Durand  on  the  Preparation  of  Blue  Mass. 
S.  Allinson  on  the  Non-existence  of  Oxide  of  Mercury  in  Blue  PHI  and  Blue 

Ointment. 
On  Plasters^ 

On  the  Upas  Antiar  and  Upas  Tieuta. 
New  Process  for  extracting  the  Volatile  Oil  of  Copaiva,  &c. 
Selections  from  Faraday's  Chemical  Manipulations. 

C.  Redux's  Table  of  the  Quantity  of  YoIatile.Oils  yielded  by  difleraat  Plants^ 
Dr  Hancock  on  the  Native  Oil  of  Laurel. 

On  Rhubarb. 

Chinese  Materia  Medica. 

No.  iir. 

D.  B.  Smith  on  the  Carbonate  of  Ammonia. 
;Pr  Staples  on  Xanthoxylum  Fraxlneum* 
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E.  Dnnnd  on  the  Difference  betfTeenrMioiiiify  Diope,  end  Gndntof  Viiioof 

Liquids,  &c. 
Dr  Staples  od  Geranium  Maculatum. 
W.  R.  Fisher  on  the  Preparation  of  Citrine  diatmtot. 
On  Weights. 
Dr  Roxburgh  on  the  Specific  Differences  between  Melelettca  Cajupiiti  and  M. 

Leucadendron,  (with  Lithograpliic  plate). 
Preparation  of  the  Iodides. 
Spanish  Pharmacy. 
M.  Guibourt  on  Fecula. 

M.  Guibourt  on  the  Combinations  of  Mercury  with  Oxygen  and  Sulphur. 
Dr  Steel  on  Iodine  in  Saratoga  Water. 
Mercury  detected  in  Swain's  Panacea. 

No.  IV. 

Address  by  the  President,  D.  B.  Smith,  at  the  Annual  Commencement,  Sep- 
tember 1829. 
D.  B.  Smith  on  Virginia  Snake  Root,  (with  copperplate.) 
£.  Durand  on  the  Chlorides. 
A.  Chevallier  on  Tartar  Emetic. 
Dr  Hancock  on  Sarsaparilla. 
Dr  Mitchell  on  Caoutchouc. 
On  Chinioidine,  or  supposed  new  Alkalies  in  Cinchona. 

Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  received  by  Samuel 
P.  Griffitts,  Jun.,  S.W.  corner  of  Chesnut  and  Eighth  Streets. 


The  lectures  in  this  institution  will  commence  on  the 
second  Monday  in  November,  at  the  Hall  occupied  by  the 
College,  in  Seventh  below  Market  street,  and  b^  continued 
three  times  a  week  during  the  winter. 

They  will  be  delivered  by  Geo.  B.  Wood,  M.D.  Profes- 
sor of  Chemistry,  and  by  Benjamin  Ellis,  M.D.  Professor 
of  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy. 

The  course  on  Chemistry,  in  addition  to  the  application  of 
this  science  to  Pharmacy,  will  comprehend  a  complete  series 
of  popular  lectures,  illustrated  by  appropriate  and  attractive 
experiments^  with  a  well  selected  apparatus. 


The  coQrie  on  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  will  em- 
brace a  history  of  the  articles  used  in  medicine,  their  varions 
preparations  and  uses,  and  the  mode  of  detecting  spurious 
or  sophisticated  varieties. 

The  College  possesses  a  cabinet  of  specimens  of  Materia 
Medica,  &c.  which  will  be  exhibited  by  the  Professors  to 
their  classes,  and  which  are  well  calculated  to  add  to  the 
interest  and  instruction  of  the  students. 

Tickets  for  both  courses,  at  $S  each  for  students  of  Phar- 
macy, and  $10  for  others,  may  be  had  of  Edward  fi.  Garri- 
gues,  N.  W.  corner  of  Sixth  and  Market  streets,  or  of  the 
Professors. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Henrt  Troth,  Chairman. 

A.  FuLLERTON,  JuN.,  Secretary. 


Sinnml  eotninmcemrnt 

A  public  commencement  will  be  held  in  the  Hkll  of  the 
College  on  Monday  the  25th  of  October,  at  seven  o'clock, 
P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  diplomas  on  the  gradu- 
fites  of  the  College.  An  address  will  be  delivered  on  the  oc- 
casion by  Henry  Troth,  Esq.  one  of  the  vice  presidents  of  the 
institution.  Druggists,  Apothecaries,  and  Students  of  Phar- 
macy are  particularly  invited  to  attend ;  also  physicians  and 
others  interested  in  the  prosperity  of  American  Pharmacy. 

By  order  of  the  College. 

Benjamin  Ellis, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangement. 

Philadelpkia,  Sept.  3MA,  1830. 
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